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PREFACE 


Sauk  County  may  be  likened  to  a  versatile  individual.  Since  the 
days  when  the  pre-Cambrian  sea  rolled  in  majesty  where  now  lie  broad 
valleys  and  picturesque  bluffs,  this  locality  has  undergone  innumerable 
geological  changes.  In  no  section  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  are  the 
natural  features  more  varied  or  interesting.  From  the  fantastic  rock 
formations  along  the  Wisconsin  River,  cut  from  bold  mountain  ranges 
when  the  present  stream  was  a  much  more  powerful  current,  to  that 
geological  cup  in  which  is  hidden  Devils  Lake,  is  a  wonderful  journey. 
Volumes  have  been  written  and  will  continue  to  be  written  in  an  effort 
to  accurately  translate  the  history  of  the  rocks  of  this  section. 

The  extensive  prairies,  remarkable  for  their  fertility,  the  vast  belts 
of  timber  and  the  low  lands,  now  drained  and  productive,  all  these  in 
connection  with  the  harnessed  water  power  of  the  county  form  the 
foundation  of  its  undoubted  desirability  as  a  dwelling  place. 

The  unusual  fertility  of  the  soil  of  large  portions  of  Sauk  County 
is  perhaps  the  most  practical  of  its  resources.  The  waving  cornfields  of 
the  prairies,  the  banner  crops  of  oats,  the  fields  of  blooming  clover  on 
the  bluffs,  and  most  widely  known  of  all,  the  dairy  products,  have  won 
admiration  from  every  section  of  the  state  and  brought  prosperity  to 
the  inhabitants. 

Besides  the  remarkable  bounty  of  its  soil,  the  county  is  rich  in  his- 
torical data  and  legendary  lore.  No  more  appropriate  frame  for  legend 
and  romance  could  be  imagined  than  the  rock  bound  shores  of  the  Wis- 
consin or  the  shadowy  recesses  of  the  Devils  Lake  cliffs. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  volumes  the  publishers  have  been  tireless 
in  gathering  historical  material,  and  in  selecting  and  presenting  in 
interesting  form  the  events  of  particular  importance  in  the  annals  of 
Sauk  County.  Credit  is  due  Professor  Samuel  Weidman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  for  the  scholarly  article  on  the  geology  of  the 
region  which  he  kindly  contributed  and  to  others  who  have  lent  valu- 
able assistance.  Much  of  the  editing,  all  of  the  proof-reading  and  other 
details  of  seeing  the  copy  through  the  press  has  been  assumed  by  the 
publishers. 

Harry  Bm-sworth  Cole. 
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Flora  about  the  Delia,  XL 

Flour  scarce,  Z2 

Flynt,  H,  H.  21 

Foresters,  5iM 

Fortnightly  Literary  Club,  451 

Forty-ninth  Regiment,  212 

Foss,  Albert  I..,  666 

Foss,  Frank  A.,  1057 

Fourteenth  Wisconsin  Regiment,  241 

Fourth  of  July  celebration,  202 

Foxes,  166 

Frank,  Alphons  J.,  980 
Frank  Brothers,  980 
Frank,  John,  980 
Franklin,  5fiQ 

Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  455^  478 
Free  Press,  Reedsburg,  479 
Frent,  Jesse  W.,  780 
Frese,  William  L.,  845 
Fry,  Algernon,  856 
Fuller,  W.  W..  912 
Fullerton,  T.  M.,  222 
Funnel!,  Villars  O.,  1077 

Gall,  William,  589 
Gallagher,  John,  1088 
Gardner,  Margaret  Wood  (portrait),  122 
Garrisonville,  542. 
Garskc,  Henry,  1042 
Gasser,  Anna,  941 
Gasser,  Charles,  1061 
Gasser,  Florian,  940 
Gates,  LeRoy,  22 
Gattiker,  John  J.,  904 
Gattikcr,  Margaret,  904 
Gattwinkel,  Henry,  733 
Gattwinkel,  Mrs.  Henry,  733 
Geology,  18 
German  element,  253 
German  Evangelical  Gemeinsehaft,  Bara- 
boo, 152 

German    Methodist    Episcopal  Church, 

Baraboo,  451 
German    Reformed  Congregationalists, 

489 

Germania  Club,  412 
Giegerich,  Bert,  783 
Giese,  John,  1046 
Giese,  William,  1045 
Ginseng  industrv,  54,  81 
Gleason.  Michael,  1123 
Glens,  25 

Glover,  Alvah  G.,  747 


Goedecke,  Charles  iL,  758 

Goetsch,  Walter,  1IT0 

Gollmar,  Benjamin  F.,  703 

Gollmar  Brothers,  703 

Gollmar,  Charles  A.,  703 

Gollmar,  Fred  0L  708 

Gollmar,  Walter  8^  703 

Goodell,  Elizabeth,  1122 

Good  Roads  Movement,  323 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  455,  478, 

522     

Gran  tin,  George  1030 

Gray,  Harry  L.,  952 

Great  modern  water  power,  205 

Green,  Edwin,  952 

Greenfield,  411;  early  days,  544,  549 : 
first  white  settlers,  .r)45 ;  pioneer  teach- 
ers, 5")0 

Greenfield  township,  first  settlers,  -  l  ,s 

Greenwood,  Robert,  960 

Griggs,  Richard  B.,  828 

Groat,  Francis  M.,  1090 

Gross,  George  A.,  879 

Grote,  Dorothea,  1023 

Grote,  Henry,  1022 

Grotophorst,  Herman,  728 

Grubb,  Philip,  581 

Guhl,  Henry,  900 

Hackett  Association,  202 

Hackett,  Davis,  859 

Hackett  family,  500 

Hackett,  Fannie  J.,  222 

Hackett,  George  W.,  821 

Hackett,  N.  B.,  688 

Hackett,  Timothy,  687 

Hackett,  Wesley  O.,  688 

Hahn,  Henry,  663 

Halasx,  Charles,  225 

Halbersleben,  William,  950 

Hale,  Henry  L.,  828 

Hamburg,  August,  616 

Hamburg,  John  F.,  894 

Haney,  Charles  B.,  LLLiii 

Hanger,  Thaddeus  B.,  750 

Hanley,  Bridget,  758 

Hanley,  Michael,  757 

Hanson,  George  P.,  723 

Harassthy,  Agostin,  203,  375,  483;  por- 
trait, 204;  personal  characteristics, 
211;  erected  first  house  in  8auk  City, 
5ET 

Haraszthy,  Charles,  203 

Harass  thy  Colony,  205 

Harder,  Ferdinand,  1000 

Harms,  Fred  W.,  1118 

Harms,  Henry,  602 

Harris,  William  IL_  1058 

Harrisburg,  564 

Harseim,  Toss,  712 

Hart  Brothers.  952 

Hart,  James  P.,  952 

Hart,  Patrick  IL  952 

Harvest  FcstivaTat  District  No.  5  School 

(view),  501 
Harvesting  the  potato  crop  (view),  52 
Haseltine,  William,  779 
Hasheider,  Adelia,  765 
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Hasheider,  William,  764 

H siskins,  Abraham  Lincoln,  253 

Haskins,  Gideon  Wella,  253 

Raskins,  Simon  Cameron,  353 

Has  kins  triplets  (portrait),  354 

Hass,  liustav  W.,  605 

Haaae,  William,  1104 

Haas,  Herman,  605 

Hats,  John  J.,  654 

Hauling  grain  Irom  Bamboo  to  Mil- 
waukee. SI 

Hawley,  Mrs.  8.  A.,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
(portrait),  527. 

Hawley,  Victoria  W.  P.,  522 

Healy,  Patrick  P.,  1064 

Hengstler,  Charles,  662 

Hengstler,  Gottlieb,  802 

Hengatler,  Janet,  802 

Henke,  August,  1029 

Henrichs,  P.  J.,  1124 

Henry,  Peter,  630 

Herfort,  Prank,  754 

Herr,  John,  905 

Her  ring  ton,  John  W.,  994 

Hickey,  Martin,  580 

High  water  on   the  Wisconsin  (1911) 

(view),  3fl£ 
Highest  point  in  the  county,  12 
Highway  Commissioner's  report  for  1916, 

322 

Highways  of  travel,  liLi 
Hill,  Fannie,  705 
Hill,  George  M.,  647 
Hill,  Henry  A.,  705 
Hill,  James,  1012 
Hill,  James  IL,  675 
Hill  Point  Auto  *  Milling  Co.,  1106 
Hills,  Arthur  C,  853 
Hinricha,  Fred  A.,  1078 
Hirschinger,  Charles,  68,  715 
Hirschinger,  Corwin,  79& 
Historical  Rooms  and  Museum  (view), 
120 

Hoag,  Edwin  M.,  671 

Hoag,  Stella  f<  ,  672 

Hofmann,  Carl  A.,  662 

Hofstatter,  John  K.,  734 

Holton,  Patrick,  670 

Holton,  Patrick  J.,  671 

Holton,  Thomas  J.,  1094 

Holtx,  Fred  J.,  1011 

Holts,  William  C,  78S 

Home  Economics  Club,  IAS 

Honey  Creek,  6,  219,  411,  560;  naming 

of,  561 
Honey  Creek  Bluffs,  fi 
Honey  Creek  township,  first  election,  22i 
Honey  Creek  Valley,  16:  early  times  in, 

Honor  list,  2fi0_ 
Hoover,  Mortimer,  847 
Hop  industry,  56,  94,  258,  528 
Hop  picking  machine,  99 
Hoppe,  Jub'ua,  841 
Horkan,  George,  1013 
Horkan,  George  T.,  1021 
Horkan.  Peter  J.,  1105 
Horse  Bluff,  111 


llowley,  Timothy  P.,  1066 
Huge  Man  Effigy,  139. 
Hulburt,  Prank  1>.,  1052 
Hunting,  555 
Huntington,  J.  T.,  31 
Hurley,  Patrick  H.,  989 
Hyer,  Walter  8.,~885 

Illustrations,  Bkillet  Falls,  9j  Falls  at 
Durward  Glen,  1 1 ;  East  Bluff,  Devil '« 
Lake,  26j  North  Freedom  Iron  Mines, 
34;  OhTstyle  Saw  Mill,  37:  Devil's 
Doorway  at  the  Lake,  39;  Harvesting 
the  Potato  Crop,  53;  Booting  for  the 
Allies,  53j  Old  Hop  House,  57;  Dairy 
Herd,  63j  the  Old  Folks  at  Home,  60, 
Pence  in  the  Discard,  71;  Old  Tune 
Household  Utensils,  78  ;  Pioneer  Neces- 
sities, 7Sj  Types  of  Mounds  Found  in 
Sauk  County,  126;  Indian  Mound  of 
the  Poison  Group  (1905),  137:  Mau 
Mound,  140;  Bird  Mound.  "Too;  In- 
dians of  Local  Fame,  180;  Chief 
A-ha-eho-ka,  183 ;  Interior  of  Pio- 
neer Home,  185:  Present  8tates  of 
Old  NorthwesTrerritory,  189;  Mrs. 
Margaret  Wood  Gardner,  198;  Coui't 
Agostin  Haraasthy,  204 ;  William  H. 
tanfleld,  217;  Sauk  County  in  1849, 
226;  Court  House  at  Prairie  du  Sac, 
243;  First  Court  House  in  Baraboo, 
2"4T;  Court  House  of  the  Present,  246; 
Some  Sauk  County  Schools,  283;  Coun- 
ty Training  School,  Reedsburg,  285; 
Kxhibite  by  Boys'  Corn  Clubs,  288; 
With  a  Teacher  in  the  Game,  2221 
Playground  Apparatus,  King's  Corners 
School,  293;  Maypole  Dance,  District 
School  No7"3,  Washington,  295;  Plum 
Valley  School,  Woodland,  glffi  Last 
Log  School  House  in  Sauk  County. 
300;  Power  House  and  Dam  near  Prai- 
rie du  Sac,  306;  High  Water  on  the 
Wisconsin  (19TT),  308;  An  Old  Time 
Mail  Coach,  316_;  West  Sauk  Road 
Before  and  After  Improvement,  325; 
Road  Surfaced  with  Crushed  Stone, 
326;  Sample  Unimproved  Road,  327; 
Colonel  A.  G.  Malloy,  345;  the  Haskins 
Triplets,  354;  Road  Through  the 
Woods,  aejT-Scene  Near  Fern  Dell, 
409 ;  Historical  Rooms  and  Museum, 
420;  First  House  in  Baraboo,  422; 
First  Schoolhouse  in  Baraboo,  422: 
Baraboo  About  the  Time  of  Incorpora- 
tion, 428;  Baraboo  in  the  '70s,  434; 
Joint  District  No.  4.  School,  Baraboo, 
437;  Baraboo  High  School,  440j  Third 
Avenue,  Looking  East,  Baraboo,  4"il> ; 
Old  Wisconsin  House,  459;  Al  Ring 
ling's  Theater,  462;  Circus  in  Town, 
467;  Reedsburg  "CHy  Hall,  470j  Main 
Street,  West,  Reedsburg,  47Tj  Street 
Scene  in  Sauk  City,  484;  "Old  Brigg* 
House,  491j  Hon.  J.~BT  Tripp,  492: 
the  Tripp  Memorial,  493;  Old  Strong's 
Hotel,  Spring  Green,  499 ;  Harvest 
Festival  at  District  No.  5TSchool.  501 ; 
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Main  Street  of  Spriug  Green,  ,~>U4 : 
North  Freedom  VUlage,  508:  Mrs.  S. 
A.  Hnwley  at  the  Age  of  Eighty, 
327 ;  Old  Newport  Hotel,  532;  Distant 
View  of  i'laiu,  '>>>'> 

liuliau  exodus  of  1840.  1 75 

Indian  Mound  of  the  Poison  Group 
(1U05>  (view),  LH 

liuliau  remain*,  lfili 

Indian  tales,  QlZ 

Indian  totems,  significance  of,  128 
Indian  villages,  374 
Indians,  127,  Lflfl 

Indians  of  Local  Fume  ^viewj,  lx*i 

Interior  of  l'iouecr  Home  (view),  185 

Inter  Ho  Club,  15Z 

••Iron  Brigade  of  the  West,"  3_3_9_ 

Iron  industries,  8!^  542 

iron  regions, 

I  ronton,  412,  512, 

Iroquois  mine,  4ia 

Isenherg,  George,  625 

Jackson  Creek,  412 

Jackson,  E.  D.,  aia 

Jacoby,  Antono,  707 

Jaeger,  Oscar  F.,  698 

Jameson,  Albert,  i  w 

Jeffries,  Cassius  8^  619 

Jenkins,  Mary  M.,  ">Mi 

Johnson,  C.  I).,  1098 

Johnson,  Franklin,  708 

Johnson,  Wilbur  D  .  701 

Johnson,  William,  1111 

Johnson,  William,  "Uncle,"  200 

Johnson,  W.  A.,  752 

Joint  District  No.  1  School,  Baraboo 

(view),  432 
Jones,  John  D.,  51Z 
Jonesville,  219 
Judges,  2S5 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  2fi2 

Kaney,  Frank,  1003 

Karstctter,  George  A.,  1075 

Keifer,  Mrs.  Henry, 

Keitcl,  Mary,  907 

Keitel,  Michael,  907 

Keith,  Joseph,  1044 

Keller,  Ferdinand,  721 

Keller,  Herman,  721 

Keller,  Lawrence,  749 

Kellogg,  A.  N.,  Ill 

Kellogg,  Archibald,  927 

Kellogg,  Chauncey  W.,  927 

Kellogg,  Mary  E.,  927 

Kelley,  Hugh,  9fl 

Kelly,  Daniel  M.,  682 

Kelsey,  W.  T.,  26J8 

Kesslcr,  Theodore  H^  1034 

Kester,  Charles  M.,  1049 

Keysar,  Adelaide  P.,  864 

Kevsar,  Holmes  C,  865 

Keysar.  Miles  H.,  984 

Kindschi.  John~M*.,  789 

King,  Elias  D.,  722 

King,  8ylvester  E.,  869 

Kingston  township,  first  election,  22a 


Kinsley,  Stephen  X.,  79:; 
Klein,  Louis,  7931 
Kleiner,  H,  O.,  8:tl» 
K nights  of  Pythias,  455,  478 
Knenig,  Christina,  840 
Kocnig,  Frederick,  1125 
Koenig,  Henry,  840 
Koerth,  Albert,  849 
Kohlmcyer,  Frederick  W.,  1102 
Kollmeyer,  Fred,  1118 
Kollnuyer,  Henry  F.,  1119 
Koshawagos,  458 
Kraft,  Fred,  997 
Krueger,  August,  1102 
Krueger,  Edward,  1027 
Krueger,  Ernest,  1120 
Krueger,  William  A..  1103 
Kruse,  Conrad,  1000 
Krusc,  Fred  C,  610 
Krusc,  Heury,  1101 
Krnse,  Henry  W.,  1106 

Ladd,  Alfred  W.,  676 
Ladd,  Charles  8.,  335 
Lake  of  the  Hills,  112 
Lake  Swenson,  311 
Lake  Wisconsin,  31 1 
Lakes,  13 

I  .a  Mar.  Marion,  600 

Langenhan,  Frederick  A.,  781 

Lapham  Field  Notes,  3D. 

I^apham,  Increase  A.,  30j  131.  140 

Last  bear  hunt  in  the  "Baraboo  hills,  108 

Last  log  schoolhouse  in  the  county  561 

Last   log  schoolhouse  in  Sauk  County 

(view),  300 
1m  Valle,  413;   early  settlement,  5JJ9 ; 

schools,  .r>T7i 
Lawyers,  early,  222, 
Lee,  Charles  H^  715 
I*e,  Ida  IL,  716 
Lee,  John7~653 
Leieher,  Adam,  598 
Leigh,  J.  D.,  1123 
Lepnln,  George  ILj  739 
Levi,  Kate,  253 
Lime  kilns,  8& 
Lime  Ridge,  113 
Lincoln,  Memories  of,  321 
Litchfield,  113 
Literary  Club  of  1876,  15fi 
Little  Baraboo  River,  11 
Litz,  Thomas  R.,  1087 
Live  stock,  4Ji 

Live  stock  as  beasts  of  prey,  21 
Lognnville,  523 :   churches,  523;  banks, 
523 

Lookout  Rock,  Z  ' 

Lower  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo,  5. 

lowest  Point  in  the  County,  12 

Loyal  Americans,  404 

Lucht,  Herman,  1086 

Lucht,  Herman  C.  W..  1080 

Lncht,  William,  1095 

Luckow,  Edwnrd  L.,  799 

Luhrsen,  Fred  W.,  622 

Lumber  rafts,  535 

Lutherans,  453,  475^  509 
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Maccabees,  478 

Muekey,  Joseph,  1UU7 

'  •  Madame  Washington, ' '  1  "4 

Madison  Guards,  7 

Mahoncy,  Kert,  639 

Mahoncy,  Maud  K.,  640 

Main  Street  of  Spring  Greeu  (view), 

Main  Street,  West,   Reedsburg  (view), 

Malloy,  A.  G.  (portrait),  345 

Man  Mound,  13!);  Preservation  of,  140; 

described,  lTH 
Man  Mound  (view),  1  >o 
Man  Mound  Park,  142^  iU 
Manthey,  August  L.,  744 
Mnnthey,  Henry  C,  732 
Markee,  Asa  E.,  1054 
Marriott,  Kdward  G.,  1062 
Marriott,  Elizabeth  K.,  1063 
Marriott,  WUliani  T.,  034 
Marsh,  Kdward  N.,  821 
Marshall,  Roujet  I).,  2M 
Marshall,  W.  8.,  53A 
Martiny,  August,  924 
Martiny,  Riley  J.,  609 
Mash,  William  [L.  803 
Masons,  453,  4777494,  5114 
Mather,  JJetler7"657 
Matt's  Ferry,  316,  51fi 
Maxwell  Water~Power,  3J)2 
Mayor,  first  of  Uaral>oo,  259. 
Maypole  Dance,  District  School  No.  3j 

Washington  (view),  2115. 
McCarville,  Frank,  1126 
MeDermott,  John  J.,  986 
MrDounell,  James,  1115 
McDonnell,  John  P.,  1115 
McGilvra,  George  B.,  882 
McPhillips,  Patrick,  946 
Meant,  John,  1092 

Memorial  Pillar  to  Yellow  Thunder,  1W 
Memories  of  vanished  men  and  women, 

557 

Merrimack,  220,  413,  51fi 

Merrimack  of  today,  517;  churches,  iLLI 

Metcalf,  Frank  IL,  621 

Metealf,  Fred,  706 

Metcalf,  Isaac,  621 

Metcalf,  Mary  K.,  852 

Metealf,  Richard,  852 

Methoiiist  Church,  Reedsburg,  474 

Methodist*,  399,  445,  474,  494,  503,  5M 

Mexican  War,  Soldiers  of.  I 

Meyer,  August,  656 

Mover,  C.  F.  Heurv,  624 

Me'ver,  F.  J.,  930  ' 

Mever,  George  IL,  1117 

Meyer,  Henrv  J..  1117 

Meyer.  Henry  Wr..  1026 

Mever,  Herman,  915 

Meyer,  Jacob  C,  882 

Mever,  John,  881 

Middle  Water  Power,  3114. 

Mihlbnuer,  William,  1127 

Military  Affairs.  JJik 

Mills,  87.  54S 

Mill-.  PTF.,  all- 


Mines,  3_± 

Miniietvaukau,  414 

Mirror  Lake,  13,  73,  HA 

Mittlestadt,  L'Tmrles,  693 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  455,  478, 

484,  489,  504 
Moelv,  Andrew,  812 
Moelv,  Martin,  729 
Montgomery,  L.  E.,  974 
Montgomery,  William  G.,  902 
Moore,  Levi,  214.  335,  282 
Moore,  VnllooTT,  844 
Morley,  Adaline  S.,  896 
Morley.  Frank,  778 
Morle'v,  J.  W.,  284 
Morlev,  Nelson  W..  93,  894 
Morley,  Kalsa  A.,  78T" 
Morley,  Rollo,  784 
Morlev,  Thomas,  1021 
Morse',  George  T..  629 
Mould.  Mnthew  IL,  660 
Mouiiil  Preservation  Movement,  141 

Mounds,  7,  LU,  l35j  ill 

Mounds,  Types  of  found  in  Sauk  County 

(view),  Lifi 
Mueller,  Henry,  82(1 
Muscoda  Mission,  Ml 
Myers,  David,  5fi& 

Nachreiner,  Joseph  M.,  945 

Nachreiner,  Joseph  X.,  944 

Narrows  Creek.  5 

Narrows,  Upper  and  Lower,  ±1A 

Native  races,  121 

Naumanu,  Henry  L.,  643 

Nehring,  Henry."  768 

Neitxel,  Paul,  724 

Nelson,  Andrew,  1027 

Neuman,  Charles  W.,  896 

Newport,  530 ;  story  of,  534;  transferred 

to  Kilhourii,  534 ;  christened,  521 
Newspapers,  443,  479,  486,  494.  505 
New  Unun  School,  Barahoo,  t.'iH 
Nichols,  Phillip  W.,  4H3 
Nigger  Head  Rock,  fi 
Nineteenth     Regiment,    Wisconsin  In- 

fantrv,  3Jfi 
Ninman",  diaries  F..  ±87_i  660 
Ninmnn,  Max  IL,  487,  661 
Ninth  Regiment,  Wisconsin  Infantry,  342 
Norris,  L  J..  871 
Norris,  Ned  J.,  8"  I 

North  Freedom,  414 :  platted,  506;  incor- 
porated, 507 ;  banks,  507 ;  churches. 
509 ;  societies,  5ofl 

North  Freedom  Iron  Mines  (view),  34. 

Noted  stage  horses  and  drivers,  320 

Noyes,  A.  A.,  284. 

Noyes,  David  J.,  348. 

Noyes,  David  K.,  215 

Number  and  Value  of  Live  Stock  in  1880, 
45:  in  1890,  48;  in  1900,  51j  in  1910, 
5_2j  in  1916.  5T~ 

Oehsiier,  Henry,  696 
Ochsner.  Henrv  A.,  512 
Odd  Fellows.  454,  477,  504. 
Old  Briggx  House  (view),  AM 
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Old  Folks  at  Home  (view;,  fill 

Old  Hop  House  (view),  51 

Old  Newport,  520 

Old  Newport  Hotel  (view),  522 

Old  Pinery,  1& 

Old  Sauk  (Indian)  City,  1M 

Old  Settlers'  Association,  All 

Old  Strong 'b  Hotel,  Spring  Green  (view), 

Old  Style  Saw  Mill  (view),  22 

Old-time  amusements, 

Old-time  doctors,  220 

Old  Time  Household  Utensils  (view),  Z2 

Old  Time  Mail  Coach  (view),  dill 

Old  Wisconsin  House  (view),  452 

Olson,  Anthony,  1127 

O  'Riley,  James,  325 

Ost,  Henry,  935 

Ott,  Reynard  8.,  915 

Paddock,  Benjamin  O.,  760 

Paddock,  George  J.,  786 

Paddock,  John  M.,  921 

Palmer,  Charles  E.,  858 

Palmer,  Mrs.  L.  H^  83,  ^  ill 

Pansy  Heights,  111 

Parfrey  Gorge,  ID 

Parfreys  Glen,  Hi 

Payne,  Jefferson  C,  603 

Payne,  William  IL,  756 

Pearson,  Alger  (X/745 

Pearson,  Charles,  109:! 

Pearson,  Thomas,  1099 

Peck,  Francis  N.,  629 

Peck,  1L  Lb,  925 

Peck,  Mrs.  Eben,  252 

Peck,  Victoria  W.,  213 

Pedro  Club,  452 

Peet,  Stephen  P.,  Ill 

Perkins,  Lucy  F.,  425 

Perkins,  Stephen  I)..  851 

Perry,  Ralph  P.,  617 

PeUke,  William  F.,  763 

Pewit's  Nest,  8,  415 

Philipp,  Emanuel  I  ,  596 

Physicians,  212 

Pieper,  Frank,  996 

Pierce,  William  8.,  990 

Pigg,  Henry,  713 

Pigg,  8arah  A.,  713 

Pine  Grove  Park,  957 

Pineries,  32 

Pioneer  days,  fiZ 

Pioneer  experience,  975 

Pioneer  fruit  growers,  ,'11)4 

Pioneer  hop  farmers,  5& 

Pioneer  implements,  71 

Pioneer  Methodism,  222 

Pioneer  Necessities  (view),  Z8 

Pioneer  pinerieB,  325 

Pioneer  scientist,  3IL 

Pioneer  wood  manufacturers,  510 

"Pionier  am  Wisconsin,"  482 

"Plonier  Presse,"  4fifi 

Place  Names,  Alphabetical  Lint,  405. 

Plain,  526 

Piatt,  August,  836 
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School  (view),  223 
Plum  Valley  School,  Woodland  (view), 
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Pomological  efforts,  323 
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1890,  1900  and  1910,  252 
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county,  £52 

Portage  Trail,  124 
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Porter,  Walworth  D.,  512 

Pottery  vessel,  perfect,  152 

Powell,  Edgar  8.,  954 

Power  House  and  Dam  near  Prairie  du 
Sac  (view),  302 

Power,  William  J.,  741 

Prairie  du  Sac,  222,  305.  489,  491;  Hrst 
settled,  483;  schools.  492;  water  and 
electric  plants,  493  j  newspapers,  4H4; 
churches  and  societies,  421 

Prange,  Herbert  352 

Prehistoric  Mounds,  Z 

Premo,  George  E.,  887 

Premo,  Joseph  E.,  875 

Premo,  William  827 

Presbyterians,  451,  475,  421 

Present  stage  lines,  323 

Present  States  of  Old  Northwest  Terri- 
tory (map),  liiii 

Press,  443,  479^  486,  421 

Primitive  highways  of  travel,  102 

Principal  Farm  products  in  1900,  00 

Private  schools,  432 

Probate  courts,  221 

Probate  judges,  266,  228 

Prochnow,  Herman,  1097 

Prochnow,  Julius,  1097 

Property  valuation,  1880-1916,  254 

Prospect  Hill,  12 

Prouty,  M.  R.,  1003 

Prouty,  U.  T.,  1121 

Provision  caches,  148 

Purdy,  Harry  C,  971 

Purdy,  William  R.,  970 

Quaker  Settlement,  325 
Quarries,  5. 
Quarry  center,  512 
Quimby,  Jessie  A.,  794 
Quimby,  John  B.,  793 
Quinn,*  John,  1015 
Quisisana,  415 

Radtke,  Carl,  1095 
Rafting,  32 

RagaU,  Joseph  H.,  978 

Railroads.  328 

Randall,  Byron,  1018 

Rattlesnake  Knob,  412 

Red  Cross  Auxiliary,  Reedsburg,  479 

Reedshurg,  415;  industries,  88_i  founding 
of,  469:  schools,  469;  incorporation  of, 
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ment, 472 :  churches,  474;  secret  and 
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Recdsburg  City  Hall  (view),  470 
fieedsburg  High  School  (view),  2A3. 
Reedsburg  Publie  Library,  472 
Reedsburg  Times,  l&Q 
Reedsburg  Water  Power,  305. 
Reedsburg  Women's  Club,  US 
Religious  life  and  camp  meetings,  523 
Remington,  C.  C,  267.  274;  reminis- 
cences, -L.J 
Rendtorff,  Edmond,  204;  recollections, 

Retzloff,  Godf ried,  989 
Retzloff,  Herman,  656 
Reuschlein,  William,  634 
Rich,  Wallace  V.,  696 
Richartz,  John,  1104 
Riches,  John  K.,  922 
Rieser,  John,  931 
Riggert,  John,  591 
Ringling,  Albert  C,  462^  635 
Ringling  Brothers,  162. 
Ringling,  Lou,  638  , 
Ringling 's  Theater  (view),  162 
Rischmueller,  F.  Henry,  735 
Rivers  and  lakes,  aoi 
Road  districts,  22a 

Road    Surfaced    with    Crushed  Stone 

(view),  326 
Road  Through  the  Woods  (view),  168 
Roads,  361 

Robinson,  Lewis  B.,  1071 

Robson,  .Edward,  919 

Robson,  Forrest,  920 

Rodwell,  Henry  J.,  633 

Roeckcr,  William,  1036 

Roick,  Henry,  709 

Rooney,  John,  96,  855 

Rooting  for  theAllies  (view),  53 

Roper,  William,  1068 

Rose,  William,  949 

Rosenbaum,  Frank,  695 

Roser,  Leonard  C,  838 

Rowan,  Wallace,  195,  3hfl 

Royal  Arcanum,  EST 

Royal  Neighbors,  455,  478,  489,  494 

Rudy,  August,  813 

Rady,  Gustav,  737 

Runge,  Clara  T.,  Hi 

Runge,  E.  August,  655 

Rural  school  survey,  28fi 

Ryan,  Charles  E.,  765 

Ryan,  Willis  F.,  908 

8acs,  lfifi 

St.  Joseph 's  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Baraboo,  452 

Sample  Unimproved  Road  (view),  322 

8ander,  Henry  F.,  1115 

Sandusky,  116 

Sarrington,  Henry  L.,  993 

Sauk  City.  Foundine.  205;  first  frame 
house,  379;  first  called  Haraazthy,  416: 
incorporated,  484 ;  fire  department,  486; 
newspapers,  48_6_;  postoASce  moved.  48K  ■ 
banks,  487;  industries,  487:  school'-, 
488;  churches  and  societies,  488 

SaulTCity  Rifle  Company.  4S5 

Rn.uk  County  Agricultural  Society,  5j> 
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Sauk  County  Democrat,  HI 

Sauk  County  Historical  Society,  132^  41» 

Sauk  County  Humane  Society  organized, 

259  

Sauk  County  in  1849  (map),  226 
Sauk  County  in  1853,  361 
Sauk  County  News,  1S1 
"Sauk  County  Schools,"  2M 
Sauk  County  Schools  (views),  283 
Sauk  Prairie,  163,  376,  416;  settlers,  101 
Sauk  Prairie  in~T84T71ffl) 
Sawmills,  hi 

Scene  near  Fern  Dell,  1Q£ 
Scenes  in  Sauk  County,  1 
Scenic  features,  23 
Schewe,  Henry  F.,  652 
8chlag,  Herman,  846 
Schlag,  Mrs.  Robert,  820 
Schlag,  Robert,  820 
Schlickau,  August,  S96 
Schlickau,  Henry,  595 
Schlosser,  Anton,  962 
8chluter,  William  (.'.,  1103 
Schmidt,  Ferdinand,  1031 
Schmidt,  Mrs.  J.  U.,  695 
8ehneider,  Nicholas,  728 
Schneller,  Paul,  892 
Schneller,  Peter,  906 
Schoephorter,  Fred,  1036 
Schools,  284,  431,  469,  4SH,  492,  408,  502, 
181 

Schools  and  Scholars  of  long  ago,  207 
*Schreiber,  Louis,  850 
Schroeder  Frederick,  1064 
Schubring,  Fred  L.,  884 
Schubring,  Herman,  842 
Schuette,  Ernest,  1101 
Schuette,  Gerhart,  898 
Schultz,  Fred  W.,  810 
8chulz,  George  F.,  1120 
Schulz,  Julius,  1089 
Schulze,  Albert,  1041 
Sohutte,  Fred  W.,  958 
Schwanz,  Louis,  1047 
Schwartz,  George,  981 
Schwartz,  Joseph,  929 
Schwartz,  Michael,  928 
Schwartz,  Rosclia,  981 
Schwartz,  Thomas,  928 
Schwarz,  George,  743 
Schweke,  Dietrich  G.,  1066 
Schweke,  Gustav  C,  1004 
Seals  of  the  county  boards,  221 
Seamans,  George  J.,  659 
Searle,  Samuel  P.,  876 
Second  Wisconsin  Infantry,  332 
Seeley.  Morris  E.,  968 
Seils,  Gustav.  832 

Seventeenth  Wisconsin  Regiment,  311 
Seventh  Wisconsin  Regiment,  HQ 
Shelden,  Charles  F.,  961 
Shultis,  Enoch.  701 
Siebecker,  Robert  G..  265 
Sieeelkow.  William,  678 
Sixth  Battery,  351 
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Sixth  Regiment,  3l!l 

Skillet  Crwk,  8,,  ilii 

Skillet  Falls,  OA 

Skillet  Falls  (view),  9_ 

Smaller  animals,  1  -  I 

Smith,  Alexander,  901 

Smith,  Herbert,  959 

Smith,  Mm.  George  W.,  959 

Smith,  Wilbur  E.,  576 

Soldiers'  Monument,  liUti 

Soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War,  331 

Soltwedel,  William,  658 

Songs  of  the  German  farmers,  55£ 

Sorg.  Henry,  909 

Sorge,  Henry  W.,  587 

Sosinsky,  William,  1097 

Southern  Sauk  County,  55°. 

Spanish-American  war,  35Z 

Spencer,  diaries  L.,  874 

Spring  Green,  219;  first  railroad  village 

in  county,  495 ;   reincorporated,  496; 

original  town,  496;  origin  of  name, 

497,  500;  sehool8~l98,  502  ;  churches, 

498,  57T2T  pioneers,  498;  societies,  504; 
newspapers,  505 ;  banks,  505 ;  naming 
of,  5JLi 

Spring  Greou  High  School  (view),  283 

Stabnow,  Krncat  F.,  939 

Stabnow,  John  P.,  938 

Stackhousc,  William,  Sr.,  650 

Stadler,  Charles,  727 

Stage  drivers,  last  of  the  old,  318 

Stage  Lines,  passing  of,  311 ;  leading, 

319;  present,  323 
StamTow,  Mrs.  Otto,  1079 
Stanlev  Companv,  805 
Stanley,  Herbert  H^  806 
Stanley,  James,  32i 
Stanley,  Whiting  D.,  805 
State  Hank  of  Reedsbnrg,  1S1 
State  Hank  of  Spring  Green,  505 
State  Bank,  Sauk  City,  A8I 
State  Fairs,  2Q. 

State  Park,  Devil's  Lake,  3,  38 

Statisties,  251  . 

steamboat  ventures,  2QZ 

SteekellH-rg,  Henry.  974 

Steele,  Albert  P.,  918 

Steele,  Roy  C,  939 

Steidtmann,  Edwin,  801 
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Stone,  James  A.,  861 

Stone,  John  P..  638 
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Strang,  Frank  A.,  1034 

Street  Srene  in  Sauk  City  (view),  181 

Strong,  Moses  M..  3fifi 
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Sugar  beet  industry,  58. 

Supreme  court  judges,  2155 
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Sussucr,  Peter,  1005 
Sussner,  William,  1076 

Tait,  John,  1051 
Tait,  Thomas,  1052 

Tavern*, 

Taylor,  Alvcna  B.,  957 
Taylor,  Rolwrt  F.,  956 
Tcel,  Aaron  F.,  866 
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Teel,  Kate,  042 
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Terry,  Kdmond  J.,  808 
Terry.  Kdward  P.,  868 
Terry,  James  M.,  013 
Terrv,  John,  Jr.,  954 
Terrv,  Joseph  P.,  710 
Terry,  William,  615 
The  Narrows  21 
Thie-ling,  W.  J.,  675 
Thies,  August,  599 

Third   Avenue,   Looking   Kast,  Baraboo 

i  \  iew  /,  450 
Thoclke,  Henrv.  736 
Thomas,  Edward  R.,  823 
Thompson,  Francis  J.,  1072 
Thornton.  Harry,  1069 
Thuerer,  George  T.,  983 
Tide,  ihnrv  G..  592 
Tiukham,  Henry  H^  641 
Toole  Farm,  7_6_ 
To.de,  William,  70^  616 
Tower,  James,  8J» 
Townsend,  William  1017 
Township  government,  225 
Trans|>ortation,  301 
Trees,  Zl 
Trimpey,  E.  Burt,  706 
Trinitv"  Episcopal  Church,  Baraboo,  452 
Tripp,"  J.  Stephen,  1001 
Tripp,  J.  S.  (portrait),  422 
Tripp  Memorial  (view),  423 
Trov,  417,  559 ;  schools,  561 ;  naming  of, 
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True,  Gordon  IL,  739 
True,  John  M.,  94.  607 
True,  Rodnev  IL7~799 
Trueb,  Alfred,  748 
Tudor,  Thomas  358 
Turk's  Head,  I 
Turner,  James  IL,  866 
Turner,  Longfellow,  627 
Tuttle.  Charles  R.,  680 
Twelfth  Regiment,  Wisconsin  Tnfnntry, 
313 

Twentieth  Century  Club,  151 

Twentv-sixth  Regiment,  Wisconsin  In- 
fantry. 347 

Twenty-third  Regiment,  Wisconsin  In- 
fantrv,  31fi 

Tyler.  M.  J.,  684 

Typical  district  schoolhouse  (view).  233 

Ulrlch.  Louis.  843 
V nited  Brethren,  477 
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Upper  farrows,  HI 

Upper  Narrows  of  the  fiaraboo,  5. 

Upper  Sauk,  iiit 

Upper  Skillet  Falls,  Q 

Upper  Water  Power,  'AllL 

Van  Or  don,  Jacob,  965 

Veteran  sctioolhouse, 

View  of  North  Freedom  Village,  5H& 

Voeek,  John,  790 

Wadleigh,  John  £.,  1066 
Wakefield,  Sidney  £.,  773 
Walstcr,  Albert,  618 
Water  bury,  Judson  W.,  746 
Water  power,  present  utilization  of,  81 
Waterstreet,  William  F.,  1009 
Water  ways,  201 
Weideukopf,  George,  1024 
Weidman,  Urant,  960 
Weidman,  Henry  A.,  971 
Weidman,  Samuel,  18,  1043 
Weinke,  Herman,  777 
Weirich,  Emil,  731 
Weirieh,  George,  729 
Weirich,  Henry,  647 
Weirich,  Joseph  1^  342 
Weirich,  Louis,  731 
Weirieh,  Mrs.  Henry,  647 
Weiss,  John  B.,  628 
Weitzcl,  Joseph  J.,  1124 
Welch,  David  E.,  687 
Welch,  Samuel,  645 
Westedt,  Henry,  1006 
Westfall,  Charles,  958 
Westfall,  Dora  B.,  957 
Westfield,  417^  522 

West  Sauk  Road  Before  and  After  1m 

provement  (views),  325 
Wheeler,  Nels,  213. 
White  Mound,  266 
Whitman,  Charles  W.,  691 
Wichern,  Carl  W.,  819 
Wichern,  Louis,  649 
Wichern,  William,  755 
Wilcox,  Norris,  953 


Wild  animals,  lii2 

Wild  Cat  Cave,  I 

Wild  Honey,  M 

Wilkinson,  Aaron,  555 

Wilkinson,  tnarles  F.,  1070 

Wilkinsons,  555 

Wilson  Creek,  417.  562 

Wilson,  John,  2U5T  5fi2 

Winchester,  Waller  F.,  972 

Winckler,  Anthony  S.,  964 

Winnebagoes,  liili 

Winnebago  War,  itiii 

Wisconsin  Humane  Society,  liiii 

Wisconsin  Hydraulic  Company,  537 

Wisconsin  Marino  Band,  45& 

Wisconsin  Pineries,  56 

Wisconsin  river,  2^  305,  519;  first  bridge 

across,  42Q 
Wisconsin  River  Power  Company,  itiil 
Wisconsin  River  Trail,  163 
With  a  Teacher  in  the  Game  (view),  232 
Withington,  Arthur  C,  981 
Woffenschmidt,  Caroline,  899 
WofTeuschniidt,  Fred,  742 
Woffenschmidt,  nenry,  899 
Woman's  Club,  456. 

Woman's  Co-operative  Civic  League,  4.18 
Women's  Organizations,  478 
Wood,  Abraham,  Ul^  192,  259,  3fiQ 
Wood,  Edgar  A.,  1020 
Woolen  mill,  first,  84. 
Wyse,  W.  A.,  251 

Yellow  Thunder,   171 ;   recollections  of, 

172;  death  and  burial  of,  122. 
Yellow  Thunder  Memorial  Pillar,  1SQ 
Young,  A.  L.,  807 
Young,  Ephraim  W.,  2JLL 
Young,  George,  1024 
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Zaunt,  Frank  J.,  1120 
Zeigler,  August  <">.,  816 
Zins,  Peter,  643 
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CHAPTER  I 

NATURE'S  WORK 

Epic  of  Water  and  Ice— The  Baraboo  and  Wisconsin  Rivers — The 
Hoary  Features  of  Devil's  Lake — Meeting  of  the  Prehistoric 
and  the  Historic — The  Baraboo  Bluffs  or  Ridges — The  Narrows 
of  the  Baraboo  River — The  Narrows  op  Narrows  Creek — Western 
End  of  North  Range— Western  End  of  South  Range— The  Honey 
Creek  Region — Fantastic  Features  ok  Devil's  Lake — Prehistoric 
Mounds  at  the  Lake — Pewit's  Nest  of  Skillet  Creek — The 
Upper  Skillet  Falls — Parfrey  Gorge — Durward  Glen — Life  of 
the  Buyer  of  the  Glen— Vnsw  from  Prospect  Hill— Highest  and 
Lowest  Points  in  the  County — Not  a  County  of  Lakes — The 
Baraboo  Valley  Lands — Basin  of  B abb's  Creek — Little  Baraboo 
Valley — Lam  is  in  the  Upper  Baraboo  Valley — The  Copper  Creek 
Valley — The  Valley  of  Dell  Creek — Fertile  Valley  of  Honey 
Creek— Rich  GRAZING  Section— The  Trees  of  the  County. 

Sauk  County  is  like  an  individual  to  whom  you  are  at  first  attracted 
by  evident  nobility  of  feature,  for  whom  upon  closer  acquaintance  and 
knowledge  of  special  traits,  the  instinctive  liking  grows,  and  who,  with 
longer  lapse  of  time  and  greater  opportunities  for  investigation  and 
calm  judgment,  becomes  an  object  of  both  pride  and  affection.  There 
are  few  sections  in  Wisconsin  which,  by  nature,  are  so  attractive,  and 
which  so  grow  upon  the  mind  and  the  imagination  with  closer  acquaint- 
ance and  basic  knowledge.  The  scenery  is  superb  and  varied,  and 
completely  fills  the  eye  and  the  imagination  when  the  secrets  of  its 
prehistoric  molding  are  unfolded  through  the  labors  and  the  publications 
of  geologists  and  other  natural  scientists. 

Epic  of  Water  and  Ice 

The  surface  geology  of  Sauk  County,  which  deals  with  the  features 
which  we  see  and  admire,  is  primarily  a  story  of  the  long  applied  and 
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resistless  forces  of  water  and  ice.  It  is  an  epic  of  great  bodies  of  water, 
depositing  vast  plains  and  hills  of  sand  and  pressing  them  into  stone, 
of  the  formation  of  super-Mississippis  which  plowed  their  ragged  channels 
according  to  the  laws  of  gravity  and  least  resistance,  of  tremendous 
glacial  movements  from  the  north  and  the  northeast  bringing  mountains 
of  ice  and  firestones  to  dam  the  gigantic  rivers  of  the  southern  country. 

In  the  geological  beginning,  during  Cambrian  times,  when  sand  from 
the  north  was  brought  down  and  piled  up  a  mile  deep,  were  formed 
the  Baraboo  Bluffs,  extending  generally  east  and  west  for  twenty-five 
miles  through  the  eastern  and  central  sections  of  Sauk  County.  The 
southern  range  or  bluff  was  the  more  prominent,  and  arose  from  a  com- 
paratively level  expanse  of  sand  which  had  become  sandstone  and  then 
quartzite.  With  the  rising  and  deposits  of  oceanic  waters,  this  elevated 
mass  was  afterward  completely  buried  in  sandstone  and  limestone.  Dur- 
ing other  long  ages  the  fossil  range  was  partly  exhumed  by  the  wear  and 
pressure  of  the  encompassing  waters,  and  prior  to  that  time  the  Wisconsin 
or  other  larger  prehistoric  river  cut  a  gorge  of  at  least  1000  feet 
through  the  southern  bluff.  Through  this  great  gap  poured  the  torrent 
now  known  as  the  Wisconsin  River,  which  was  afterward,  in  the  glacial 
epoch,  interrupted  in  its  course  and  turned  to  the  eastward. 

The  Baraboo  and  Wisconsin  Rivers 

Speaking  in  modern  geographic  terms,  the  main  stream  of  the  Wis- 
consin enters  the  gorge  known  as  the  Dells,  or  Rapids,  not  far  above 
the  southern  boundary  line  of  Juneau  and  Adams  counties.  At  the 
foot  of  this  seven  miles  of  wonderland,  lying  in  Columbia  County  opposite 
Sauk,  the  river  enters  upon  the  most  remarkable  bend  in  its  whole  length 
of  450  miles  through  the  entire  State  of  Wisconsin.  Through  the  Dells 
its  general  course  is  southward,  but  it  is  now  turned  almost  due  east 
by  a  hard,  sharp  quartzite  range,  like  a  flint  arrow-head,  which  stands 
for  the  union  of  the  Baraboo  Bluffs  pushing  themselves  in  from  Sauk 
County.  Rising  some  400  feet  above  the  river  bottom  it  effectually  turns 
the  Wisconsin  from  its  southerly  course  through  the  narrow  Dells.  The 
river  then  widens  and  naturally  flows  between  low  sand  banks  for 
seventeen  miles  to  Portage.  , 

The  Hoary  Features  op  Devil 's  Lake 

With  the  damming  of  the  great  Wisconsin  River  by  the  northeastern 
glaciers  a  lake  was  created  in  the  great  southern  bluff.  In  its  forward 
movement,  the  ice  in  the  shape  of  two  tongues,  piled  up  great  walls 
of  granite  blocks  and  earth.  With  the  melting  of  the  ice  a  glacial  body 
of  water  was  formed  now  known  as  Devil's  Lake,  which,  3n,000  or  80.000 
years  ago,  during  the  ice  epoch  was  much  higher  than  it  is  today,  the 
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water  extending  about  a  third  of  the  way  up  the  bluffs.  This  is  shown 
by  the  drift  boulders  on  the  sides  of  the  gorge.  Borings  at  the  north 
end  of  the  lake  which  have  penetrated  nearly  300  feet  have  not  yet 
reached  the  old  river  bed.  It  is  evident  to  geologists  that  the  Devil's 
Lake  region  represents  an  older  page  of  nature  than  has  been  revealed 
by  either  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Himalayas. 

Meeting  of  the  Prehistoric  and  the  Historic 

The  following  are  well-authenticated  fads  about  Devil's  Lake: 
Situated  three  miles  south  of  Baraboo,  it  lies  120  feet  above  the  river 
at  that  point ;  the  east  bluff  averages  610  feet,  the  west,  500  feet  and  the 
south,  or  Devil's  Nose,  545  feet;  its  greatest  length  is  l'/j  miles 
and  average  width,  2,200  feet,  or  two-fifths  of  a  mile;  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  lake,  which,  for  years  was  pronounced  unfathomable,  is 
43  feet,  and  its  average  depth,  30  feet;  its  circumference  is  S\\  miles, 
and  its  area  388  acres,  or  three-fifths  of  a  square  mile;  height  above  sea- 
level  at  low  water,  955  feet  and  at  high  water,  959  feet;  volume  at  low 
water,  17,258,000  cubic  yards,  or  3,495,245,000  gallons.  The  lake  is  fed 
by  several  springs  and  two  creeks.  It  has  no  visible  outlet.  The  greater 
portion  of  Devil's  Lake  is  included  in  the  State  Park,  a  tract  of  about 
1,040  acres  which  was  set  aside  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature  in 
1909  to  preserve  this  beautiful  region,  so  charming  to  the  eye,  so  mellowed 
with  legend  and  romance,  and  of  such  absorbing  interest  to  the  scientist 
that  it  has  become  the  mecca  for  those  of  his  type  in  both  hemispheres. 
Its  cliffs  are  ancient  even  when  measured  by  the  eons  of  geology  and 
symbolic  evidences  of  a  long-departed  race  are  preserved  along  its  shores. 

For  about  forty-six  years  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  has 
skirted  the  eastern  borders  of  Devil's  Lake,  perpetuating  its  famous 
echoes  in  vastly  increased  volume  and.  if  statement  of  old-time  cliff 
travelers  may  be  credited,  going  far  toward  the  expulsion  of  venomous 
reptiles  which  formerly  made  tho«e  wild  haunts  of  terror  for  those 
inclined  to  be  timid.  At  one  end  of  the  lake  a  dance  hall,  refreshment 
pavilion,  docks  for  boating  and  diving,  and  at  the  other  end,  corn  fields, 
a  hotel  and  the  railroad  depot,  with  pretty  cottages  tucked  away  in  the 
dense  foliage  covering  the  few  gradual  slopes  toward  the  cool  clear 
lake — these  are  other  striking  features  of  a  region  which  is  noted 
throughout  the  country  as  an  impressive  link  between  the  past,  before 
history  was,  and  the  very  present,  when  history  is  in  the  making. 

When  these  bold  impressive  features  of  nature's  wonderwork  in 
Sauk  County  have  been  impressed  upon  the  visitor  and  reader,  the 
details  are  readily  marshalled  and  mastered.  Logically  and  scientifically, 
these  include  a  re-examination  of  the  most  prominent  natural  features 
of  the  region,  the  Baraboo  Bluffs;  a  survey  of  the  prairie  country  to 
the  south;  a  notation  and  brief  description  of  the  water  courses  and 
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valleys  of  the  county,  as  determined  by  its  surface  geology,  and  a 
sweeping  picture  of  the  special  points  of  natural  interest  within  the  area 
embraced  by  this  history. 


Scattered  throughout  Central  Wisconsin  prior  to  the  oncoming  of 
the  glacial  fields  from  the  north  and  east  were  elevated  islands  of  a 
moundlike  form,  or  more  pronounced  reefs  and  ledges.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Baraboo  Ranges  they  were  generally  of  small  area  and 
comparatively  of  small  height.  But  they  were  all  buried,  more  or  less 
completely  by  the  glacial  debris.  As  they  have  come  under  the  observa- " 
tion  of  modern  observers,  the  lower  heights  are  from  50  to  250  feet,  and 
arc  usually  even  lower  than  the  outlying  bluffs  of  the  horizontal  strata, 
laid  down  after  the  passage  of  the  glacial  fields.  The  Baraboo  group, 
unlike  the  others,  constitutes  a  series  of  bold  ridges,  the  highest  eleva- 
tions of  which  are  reached  around  Devil's  Lake.  The  composition  of  the 
rocks  varies  in  different  localities,  embracing  quartzitc,  porphyry,  granite 
and  schist;  sometimes  in  distinct  formations,  and  at  other  times  over- 
lapping. The  rocks  are  generally  distinctly  bedded  and  tilted  at  rather 
high  angles.  In  Sauk  County,  much  the  larger  area  is  occupied  by  the 
quartzite  formations;  so  much  so  that  they  are  often  spoken  of  as 
quartzite  ranges. 

As  stated,  the  Baraboo  Bluffs  constitute  two  east  and  west  ranges 
extending  into  the  county  from  the  mouth  of  the  Baraboo  River  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  twenty-five  miles.  They  pass  through  the  towns  of 
Caledonia,  Columbia  County,  and  Greenfield,  Merrimack,  Sumter, 
Baraboo,  Honey  Creek,  Freedom,  Excelsior  and  Westfield,  Sauk  County. 
Gradually  rising  from  the  great  bend  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  in  Colum- 
bia County,  they  also  spread  apart  until  about  midway  in  their  lengths 
the  valley  is  four  miles  across.  At  that  point  they  are  united  by  a  bold 
north  and  south  cross  ridge,  with  a  quartzite  core,  and  beyond  the 
bluffs  continue  to  diverge  more  gradually,  so  that  at  their  western 
extremity  they  are  five  miles  apart.  The  southern  quartzite  range, 
which  is  by  far  the  bolder,  is  broken  down  only  in  the  gorge  provided 
for  Devil's  Lake.  In  places  the  range  is  heavily  timbered  and  carries 
a  heavy  clay  soil,  which  has  been  the  making  of  numerous  excellent 
farms.  This  soil  occurs  both  on  the  quartzite  and  high-level  sandstone.  The 
higher  portions  of  the  southern  range  have  a  width  of  from  one  to  four 
miles,  its  outline  being  very  irregular  on  account  of  the  deep  valleys 
which  indent  its  sides,  many  of  which  proclaim  their  antiquity  by  the 
huge  layers  of  sandstone  overlying  the  massive  quartzite  formations. 

For  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  commencement  of  the  bluffs  in 
Columbia  County,  the  northern  bluffs  form  a  continuous  range  about 
:?()()  feet  in  height  and  less  than  a  mile  in  width.    Further  west  its  height 
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lessens,  and  then  increases  until  where  it  joins  the  cross  ridge  it  is  some  * 
300  feet.   Although  indefinite  in  its  middle  portions  the  higher  ground 
never  entirely  disappears  along  the  line  of  the  range  except  at  the  three 
points  where  the  Barahoo  River  and  one  of  its  tributaries  cut  through 
in  deep  gorges. 

The  Narrows  op  the  Baraboo  River 

The  first  of  these,  going  westward  from  the  Wisconsin  River,  is 
known  as  the  Lower  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo.  The  gorgo,  which  is 
seven  miles  east  of  Baraboo,  occupies  portions  of  section  23,  Fairfield 
Township,  and  Section  26,  Greenfield.  Nearly  half  a  mile  in  width,  the 
passage  is  inclosed  by  cliffs  of  quartzite  and  sandstone  which  rise  400 
feet  above  the  river  and  level  bottom  lands.  The  gorge  is  much  wider 
than  needed  by  the  small  stream,  which  now  flows  through  it,  and  is 
probably  the  remains  of  a  greater  river.  A  mile  south  of  the  Lower 
Narrows  is  a  limestone  quarry,  from  which  have  been  taken  some  fine 
specimens  of  trilobites,  fossil  lilies,  shells  and  other  remains  of  prehis- 
toric sea-life,  great  and  small.  The  gorge  itself  exposes  only  quartzite 
and  horizontal  sandstone.  West  from  the  Lower  Narrows  for  about 
two  miles  the  north  face  of  the  range  continues  to  show  beds  of  quartz 
porphyry,  increasing  in  breadth.  They  have  been  traced  to  the  south 
side  of  section  16,  almost  continuously;  beyond  that  point,  to  the 
Upper  Narrows,  they  are  only  occasional. 

Nine  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Baraboo,  the  river  breaks  through 
the  north  quartzite  range  in  a  narrow  gorge,  about  200  feet  wide  and 
about  half  a  mile  long.  The  quartzite  walls,  overtopped  by  sandstone 
and  conglomerate,  rise  sheer  300  or  400  feet  and  present  a  fine  exposure. 
At  the  jaws,  or  southern  opening  of  the  Upper  Narrows,  are  seen  the 
sandstone  layers,  usually  horizontal,  alternately  hard  and  quartzitie, 
and  soft  and  friable,  overlying  heavy  beds  of  pinkish-gray  and  purple 
quartzite.  It  is  this  locality,  with  the  Village  of  Ableman  as  the  center, 
that  the  largest  quarries  of  quartzite  and  sandstone  have  been  developed. 
To  be  more  definite,  the  Upper  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo  are  on  sections 
28  and  29,  in  the  Town  of  Excelsior. 

The  Narrows  op  Narrows  Creek 

Narrows  Creek  branches  off  from  the  Baraboo  toward  the  west,  run- 
ning through  Ableman  Village  and  section  32.  It  flows  through  a  gorge 
in  section  31,  which  is  a  smaller  edition  of  the  Upper  Narrows  of  the 
Baraboo.  This  is  known  as  the  Narrows  of  Narrows  Creek,  and  between 
the  two  gorges  the  summit  of  the  range  is  quite  level.  There  are  a 
number  of  striking  rocks  well  worth  visiting  both  at  the  Upper  Narrows 
and  the  Narrows  of  Narrows  Creek. 
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Westward  from  the  passage  of  Narrows  Creek  the  north  range  curves 
southward  to  meet  the  north-and-south  ridge  that  connects  it  with  the 
southern  or  main  range;  this  is  near  the  center  of  section  36,  Rcedshurg 
Township,  a  mile  south  of  the  Narrows  Creek  and  marks  the  western  end 
of  the  northern  range.  Just  west  of  that  locality  is  a  rocky  ravine,  100 
feet  deep,  which  shows  the  quartzite  flanked  on  the  north  by  heavy  beds 
of  conglomerate  and  friable  sandstone.  The  quartzite  occurs  only  off 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  ravine,  its  western  face  being  entirely  of  sandstone. 

South  from  the  center  of  section  36,  along  the  connecting  ridge,  the 
ground  rises  steadily  for  several  miles,  the  outcrops  being  usually  hori- 
zontal sandstone  strata,  until  in  the  northern  part  of  section  13,  Town 
of  Westfield,  an  elevation  of  over  600  feet  is  reached.  Westward  the 
elevation  remains  about  the  same  and  the  observer  passes  into  the  area 
of  magnesian  limestone. 

Western  End  op  South  Range 

In  section  35,  Westfield  Township,  occurs  a  pronounced  outcrop  of 
quartzite,  in  a  ravine,  this  being  the  western  end  of  the  southern  Baraboo 
Range  and  is  on  the  watershed  between  the  Baraboo  and  Wisconsin 
River  systems.  From  this  point  the  southern  range  stretches  broadly 
and  boldly  to  Devil's  Lake.  The  southern  slope  of  the  range  is  in  the 
northern  sections  of  Honey  Creek  Township,  and  sheds  the  waters  of 
the  stream  by  that  name  toward  the  Wisconsin.  On  the  northern  slope, 
in  Freedom,  the  streams  flowing  north  into  the  Barahoo  set  back  into 
the  ridge  in  deep  ravines,  about  which  sandstone  occurs  at  high  levels 

The  Honey  Creek  Region 

The  Honey  Creek  Bluffs  abound  in  fantastic  and  rugged  sandstone 
scenery.  Among  the  most  striking  are  the  Nigger  Head  Rock,  with 
characteristic  profile  and  summit  covered  with  juniper  or  other  vegeta- 
tion, which  the  ordinary  imagination  might  conjure  into  woolly  hair, 
and  the  pillars  which  support  one  end  of  a  bold  bluff.  At  the  head  of 
the  east  branch  of  Honey  Creek  is  a  pretty  waterfall — that  is,  in  high 
water.  Of  a  most  permanent  nature,  however,  is  the  picturesque  natural 
bridge,  about  a  mile  northeast  of  Leland,  in  section  17.  The  archway 
is  twenty  feet  high  and  the  bridge  stands  on  a  spur  jutting  from  the 
side  of  the  bluffs,  its  upper  part  standing  some  fifty  feet  above  the 
floor.  Underneath  the  floor  of  the  archway  is  a  cave,  the  combined 
formation  being  extremely  fantastic. 

In  Sumpter  Township,  the  south  slope  of  the  range  is  quite  abrupt, 
owing  to  the  low  ground  of  Sauk  Prairie,  which  stretches  from  the  foot 
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of  the  bluffs  for  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  southward.  All  along  the 
slope  to  the  prairie,  as  well  as  on  the  north  slope  to  the  very  Devil's 
Nose  of  the  Lake,  are  rough  exposures  of  granular  quartzite. 

Fantastic  Features  op  Devil's  Lake 

The  great  quartzite  rocks,  which  have  given  Devil's  Lake  its  name 
and  its  fame,  are  piled  along  its  eastern,  southern  and  western  shores. 
In  places  the  loose  structures  seem  like  the  playhouses  of  titans,  balane- 
ipg  rock  upon  rock  in  the  most  skillful  combinations;  placing  a  keystone 
here  and  another  there,  with  whose  removal  would  come  tumbling  into 
the  lake  great  towers  and  cathedrals. 

The  special  features  of  the  east  bluff  are  the  Devil's  Doorway  and 
Elephant  Rock.  The  Doorway  stands  some  400  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  and  comprises  two  well-defined  columns  of  bowlder  stone 
standing  side  by  side  and  reaching  probably  forty  feet  above  the  base. 
The  cap-stone  of  each  column  appears  to  have  fallen  at  the  same  moment 
and,  catching  a  key-stone  between,  formed  an  arch,  or  lintel. 

Elephant  rock  is  a  large  sandstone  bowlder  near  the  foot  of  the 
bluff,  some  14  feet  long  and  8  feet  high,  and  resembles  a  mam- 
moth lying  upon  its  side  with  well-shaped  head  and  ear.  A  .facetious 
climber  remarks  that  "there  are  many  other  fantastically  shaped  rocks 
on  the  east  bluff,  which  a  well  developed  imagination  might  form  into 
various  things,  from  a  drygoods  box  to  a  locomotive."  Wild  Cat  Cave 
and  Lookout  Rock,  near  the  top  of  the  bluff,  are  well-named  favorites. 
In  a  pronounced  outcrop  of  hard  quartzite  near  the  Devil's  Doorway  is  a 
series  of  remarkable  pot  holes.  Each  would  hold  a  couple  of  gallons  of 
water,  being  perhaps  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  with  an  interior  surface 
worn  as  smooth  as  glass.  Probably  in  some  age  long  past  a  churning 
stone,  or  pebble,  commenced  its  patient  labors  and  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  destiny  wore  itself  to  powder  or  was  finally  washed  away 
by  flood. 

From  the  west  bluff  stand  out  most  strikingly.  Turk's  Head  and 
Cleopatra's  Needle.  To  be  really  consistent  these  Oriental  features 
should  have  been  carved  in  the  east  bluff.  The  latter,  which  is  fifty 
feet  high  is  not  appropriately  named,  as  it  is  far  from  being  an  obelisk, 
but  rather  a  triangular  shaped  pile  of  stones. 

A  ■short  distance  north  of  the  Needle  is  a  rocky  promontory,  the  profile 
of  which  resembles  the  tnrbaned  head  of  a  Turk,  the  lower  part  of  his 
body  (if  it  is  there)  being  hidden  in  a  growth  of  tall  pines. 

Eagle  Rock,  about  in  the  center  of  the  western  cliffs,  is  the  highest 
point  around  the  lake. 

Prehistoric  Mounds  at  tiie  Lake 

A  circuit  of  the  lake  may  well  be  concluded  with  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  Bird  Effigy,  and  other  prehistoric  mounds  on  the  lakeshore. 
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The  Bird  Effigy  was  first  platted  by  William  H.  Canfield,  the  pioneer 
antiquarian  in  1875.  The  length  of  the  body  is  about  115  feet  and  the 
wings  spread  240  feet.  A  portion  of  one  wing  was  destroyed  when  the 
hotel  at  Kirkland  was  erected  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  A  more 
detail  account  of  this  remarkable  relic  is  given  elsewhere  in  connection 
with  the  placing  of  the  tablet  which  marks  its  site. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  lake  are  several  mounds,  which  have  also 
been  more  or  less  mutilated.  A  few  rods  north  of  the  old  Cliff  Home 
in  the  southern  border  of  section  13  is  a  long  low  mound  which  is  cut  in 
two  by  the  railroad.  Some  thirty  rods  to  the  west  are  two  lineal  mounds, 
one  extending  into  the  public  road  and  the  other  nearly  parallel  with 
the  lake  shore.  These  mounds  are  on  the  wash  plain,  and  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  irregular  ridge  marking  an  old  shore-line  which 
lies  close  by.  Directly  in  front  of  the  well  known  Claude  cottage  is  a 
group  which  is  badly  mutilated.  A  bear  effigy,  a  lineal  mound,  and 
another  effigy  which  none  has  had  the  hardihood  to  definitely  identify, 
are  all  headed  toward  the  lake.  The  bear  lies  on  the  level  land  at  the 
foot  of  the  moraine  close  to  the  path  that  leads  from  the  house  to  the 
lake.  The  tail  of  the  other  effigy  extends  up  the  slope  until  destroyed 
by  the  drive  that  passes  in  front  of  the  cottage. 

On  the  crest  of  the  terminal  moraine  some  sixty  rods  northeast  of 
these  mounds  is  a  well  preserved  effigy,  also  unnamed.  Its  site  com- 
mands a  complete  view  of  Devil's  Lake  to  the  south  and  Baraboo  and 
much  of  the  adjacent  country  to  the  north.  The  head  of  this  mound, 
which  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  is  at  least  three  feet  in 
height.  The  tail  slopes  down  to  the  level  of  the  ground  without  a 
distinct  point  of  termination.  The  mound  is  surrounded  with  trees. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  State  Park  and  the  formation  of  an 
enlightened  public  sentiment,  it  is  probable  that  all  of  the  remaining 
prehistoric  mounds  at  the  lake  will  be  carefully  preserved. 

Pewit's  Nest  op  Skillet  Creek 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  localities  in  the  county  is  known  as 
Pewee  or  Pewit's  Nest,  it  being  a  cave  in  the  sandstone  canyon  of 
Skillet  Creek,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Baraboo  River,  which  at  this 
point  flows  through  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  9,  about  three  miles 
southwest  of  Baraboo  and  the  same  distance  northwest  of  Devil's  Lake. 
William  H.  Canfield  states  that  it  received  its  name  in  1843  from  the 
fact  that  an  ingenious  mechanic  built  a  workshop  in  a  recess  of  the 
solid  sandstone  there,  ten  feet  above  a  deep  pool  of  water  the  basin  of 
which  had  been  excavated  by  the  plunge  of  water  over  a  fall  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  height.  The  approach  to  it  was  either  through  a  trap 
door  in  the  roof,  or  a  trapdoor  in  the  floor.  If  through  the  roof,  it  was 
by  climbing  down  the  rock  wall  to  it ;  if  through  the  floor,  it  was  by  a 
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floating  bridge  upon  the  pool,  with  a  ladder  at  its  end  leading  to  the 
trapdoor  in  the  floor.  The  shop  could  not  be  seen  from  the  mouth  of 
the  canyon,  or  from  the  top,  or  from  any  direction  but  one.  Hence, 
by  the  early  settlers  it  was  called  Pee-wec's  Nest.  Thence  the  eccentric 
tinker  repaired  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  mending  watches,  clocks, 
guns,  farming  utensils  and  everything  else  in  a  damaged  condition  which 
was  not  beyond  repair.  His  lathes  for  turning  iron  and  wood  were 
operated  by  an  old-fashioned  centrifugal  water-wheel.  He  also  had  a 
large  coffee  mill  and  a  grindstone  run  by  the  same  means.  He  was  a 
good  story-teller,  a  lively  fiddler  and  not  a  bad  preacher  for  the  Mormon 
Church.  In  later  years,  and  the  last  heard  of  the  resident  of  Pewit's 
Nest,  he  had  added  the  practice  of  medicine  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments. After  he  abandoned  the  "nest,"  a  sawmill  was  built  near  by, 
propelled  by  an  overshot  water-wheel  thirty-four  feet  in  diameter,  with 
a  shaft  nine  feet  long  set  into  the  rocky  walls  of  the  canyon.  For 
years  this  wheel  was  an  interesting  feature  of  the  landscape,  and 
remained  suspended  there  long  after  most  of  its  contemporaries  in  the 
line  of  machinery  had  rusted  into  oblivion. 

The  Upper  Skillet  Falls 

The  lower  falls  of  Skillet  Creek  are  at  Pewit's  Nest;  the  Upper 
Skillet  Falls  three-fourths  of  a  mile  up  the  stream.    The  creek  here  •  . 


Skillet  Falls 


makes  several  leaps  down  a  total  fall  of  some  fifteen  feet  into  a  shallow 
pond,  the  walls  on  either  side  rising  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  with 
borders  of  pine.    In  the  soft  sandstone  the  water  has  worn  numerous 
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holes,  like  basins,  or  the  old-fashioned  skillet.  The  first  settler  who 
built  his  cabin  at  the  upper  falls  therefore  named  the  stream  Skillet 
Creek. 

Parkrey  Goboe 

Parfrey  Gorge,  or  glen,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  bits  of  scenery  in 
the  Baraboo  Valley — a  tiny  gem.  It  is  like  two  green  and  brown  cur- 
tains 100  feet  high  parting  the  sandstone  and  higher  formations  of 
this  section  of  the  Baraboo  Bluffs,  swinging  open  the  doors  about 
seventy-five  feet,  and  revealing  a  vista  of  a  third  of  a  mile  into  a 
valley  of  the  highlands,  through  which  comes  leaping  down  a  foaming 
stream,  lively,  beautiful — and  powerful  for  turning  the  wheels  of 
industry  in  pioneer  times. 

Durward  Glen 

Three  miles  east  of  the  Gorge,  also  on  the  south  slope  of  the  north 
Baraboo  Bluff,  is  the  beautiful  Durward  Glen,  upon  which  seems  to 
rest  the  spirit  of  romance  and  religion,  of  its  beloved  sponsor,  B.  I. 
Durward,  the  poet,  painter  and  recluse.  The  glen,  in  the  center  of 
which  tumbles  a  sparkling,  pearly  trout  stream,  is  seventy-five  feet 
across,  and  walled  with  irregular  sandstone  and  conglomerates  for  a 
similar  height.  Upon  one  side,  overhanging  the  gorge,  is  a  painter's 
studio,  wherein  have  been  executed  many  large  and  beautiful  altar 
pieces  for  the  Catholic  Church  by  Mr.  Durward,  the  father  of  the  glen, 
and  his  son,  who  was  also  educated  as  a  painter.  Another  son  is  the 
venerable  and  beloved  Father  John  T.  Durward,  who  resigned  from  the 
active  priesthood  some  six  years  ago.  Upon  the  east  side  of  the  glen,  some- 
what retired  from  the  clifT  and  opposite  the  studio,  is  a  rudely  constructed 
ehapel  of  stone,  the  Catholic  St.  Mary's  of  the  Pines.  In  his  "Wild 
Flowers  of  Wisconsin"  the  poet-painter  has  thrown  the  glamour  of 
his  verse  around  both  Durward  Glen  and  St.  Mary's  of  the  Pines. 

Life  op  the  Buyer  op  the  Glen 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  B.  I.  Durward,  was  appropriately 
observed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  held  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Griggs  in  March,  1917,  and  in  the 
course  of  its  proceedings  Father  Durward  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  his  father's  early  life  and  his  later  work. 

B.  1.  Durward  was  born  at  Montrose,  Scotland,  and  when  he  was 
quite  young  his  own  father  was  drowned  while  bathing  in  the  sea. 
There  were  four  sons  and  one  daughter  in  the  family,  the  daughter  dying 
before  its  various  members  came  to  America.    The  four  brothers  came 
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to  Dodge  County,  tin's  state,  and  several  of  the  descendants  of  those 
early  families  are  still  living  in  that  section  of  Wisconsin. 

Father  Durward  said  it  required  thirty  days  to  cross  the  ocean  and 
the  journey  to  Milwaukee  was  by  boat  through  the  Great  Lakes.  Before 
coming,  B.  L  Durward  had  been  apprenticed  as  a  shoemaker,  but  did 
little  work  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays.   On  those  days  he 


Falls  at  Di  rward  Glen 


studied  the  books  which  were  tucked  beneath  the  bench.  On  the  remain- 
ing days  of  the  week  he  made  up  for  lost  time,  so  rapid  a  workman  was 
he.  Afterward  he  went  to  England,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
brush  and  easel.  This  training  served  him  well- when  he  reached  Mil- 
waukee. When  he  arrived  at  that  city  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
he  had  one  English  shilling  left.    After  coming  ashore  he  noticed  a  fine 
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looking  man  and  followed  him  into  his  store.  There  a  bargain  was 
struck  to  paint  his  portrait  for  a  barrel  of  flour.  This  was  the  first 
picture  he  painted  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Afterward  among  the  other  portraits  which  came  from  his  brush 
were  those  of  Bishop  Henni  and  Joshua  Hathaway.  While  painting  the 
portrait  of  the  former,  Mr.  Durward  was  converted  to  Catholicism.  The 
two  pictures  now  adorn  the  walls  of  the  state  historical  rooms  at  Madison. 
Later,  he  became  a  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  St.  Francis  Academy. 

While  in  Milwaukee  Mr.  Durward  built  three  houses,  and  at  last 
traded  one  of  these  for  three  pieces  of  land  in  other  localities  of  the 
state.  Through  one  of  these  dealings  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
glen.  Two  Scotch  friends  resided  there — Alexander  Prentiss  and 
Georgie  (George)  Mearns,  the  latter  having  come  from  Montrose.  The 
Durward  family  moved  thither  in  1862. 

Parfrey  and  Durward  glens  are  gems  of  beauty;  the  Devil's  Lake 
region,  as  well  as  other  sections  of  the  southern  Baraboo  Range  partake 
of  the  grand  type  of  scenery ;  for  grandeur  is,  at  best,  but  comparative. 
The  Baraboo  Ranges  and  their  deepest,  most  rugged  gorges,  are  but 
pygmies  in  comparison  with  the  Rockies  and  the  canyons  of  Colorado. 

View  from  Prospect  Hill 

Of  the  impressive  views  in  Sauk  County  few  can  be  compared  with 
that  obtained  from  Prospect  Hill,  in  Columbia  County,  opposite  Prairie 
du  Sac.  At  your  feet  is  the  Wisconsin  River  winding  southward  among 
islands  and  around  sandstone  cliffs  or  glassy  points.  In  the  foreground, 
with  every  detail  visible,  are  the  massive  dam,  power  house  and  locks 
of  the  river,  and  the  village  of  Prairie  du  Sac  and  less  distinct,  because 
two  miles  further  south,  Sauk  City.  The  entire  stretch  of  Sauk  Prairie 
is  before  you,  and  as  background  Honey  Creek,  Otter  Creek  and  Baraboo 
Bluffs. 

Highest  and  Lowest  Points  in  the  County 

Although  Prospect  Hill  is  an  imposing  elevation,  it  is  not  the  highest 
point  in  the  region.  That  has  been  located  in  the  town  of  Greenfield, 
near  the  middle  west  line  of  section  15,  and  is  900  feet  above  the  water- 
level  of  Lake  Michigan.  Some  of  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  the 
townships  are  thus  given : 

Spring  Green  depot,  144  feet  above  Lake  Michigan;  top  of  bluff 
northwest  quarter  of  section  5,  465  feet. 

Town  of  Troy,  northwest  corner  of  section  2,  township  8,  range  4, 
130  feet;  top  of  bluff,  northwest  quarter  of  section  14,  township  9, 
range  5,  500  feet. 

Prairie  du  Sac,  base  of  bluff  at  southwest  quarter  of  section  21, 
township  9.  range  6,  166  feet;  top  of  bluff  in  section  17,  490  feet. 
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Town  of  Franklin,  section  2,  township  9,  range  9,  195  feet;  section 
19,  490  feet 

Honey  Creek,  section  31,  township  10,  range  5,  200  feet  ;  section  2, 
610  feet. 

Town  of  Sumpter,  section  15,  township  10,  range  6,  230  feet;  road- 
bed on  section  26,  township  11,  range  6,  625  feet. 

Town  of  Merrimack,  section  28,  260  feet ;  section  23,  580  feet. 

Town  of  Westfield,  Logansville,  section  17,  330  feet;  section  11,  660 
feet. 

Town  of  Freedom,  bridge  on  east  half  of  section  2,  268  feet ;  sections 
23  and  26,  830  feet. 

Town  of  Baraboo,  depot  grounds,  section  2,  280  feet;  cliff-top  on 
middle  west  line  of  section  24,  850  feet. 

Town  of  Greenfield,  road-bed  on  section  26,  township  12,  range  7, 
215  feet;  point  near  the  middlewest  line  of  section  15,  township  11, 
range  7,  900  feet. 

Town  of  Reedsburg,  surface  of  creek,  section  35,  280  feet;  highest 
points  on  sections  29  and  30,  580  feet 

Town  of  Excelsior,  middle  north  half  of  section  2,  290  feet ;  bluff-top 
in  east  half  of  section  5,  575  feet.  , 

Town  of  Fairfield,  bridge,  center  section  23,  225  feet  ;  bluff-top  south- 
east quarter  section  22,  590  feet. 

Town  of  Winfield,  southeast  corner  section  27,  280  feet:  southeast 
corner  section  24.  468  feet. 

Town  of  Dellona,  section  5,  300  feet;  section  19,  390  feet. 

By  adding  589  feet  to  any  given  point,  the  result  will  be  the  elevation 
above  the  orean. 

The  following  figures  are  altitudes  above  the  sea:  Ableman,  C.  & 
N.  W.  Ry.,  878  feet  ;  Baraboo,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  861  feet;  Baraboo,  court- 
house, 897  feet;  Black  Hawk,  iron  post  near  stone  church,  1,261  feet; 
Denzer,  iron  post  at  cross  roads.  803  feet;  Devils  pake,  C.  &  N.  W. 
Ry.,  967  feet;  Merrimack,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  796  feet;  Reedsburg,  C.  & 
n!  W.  Ry..  1.011  feet;  Sauk  City,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  758  feet;  Spring 
Orecn,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  729  feet. 

Not  a  County  or  Lakes 

There  are  few  bodies  of  water  in  Sauk  County  which  may  be  dignified 
as  lakes.  Dell  Creek  widens  below  Delton  into  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
known  as  Mirror  Lake,  which  has  become  quite  a  resort  for  summer 
tourists  and  cottagers,  while  the  development  of  the  water-power  at 
Prairie  du  Sac  has  backed  the  Wisconsin  River  up  into  Spring  Creek 
at  Merrimack,  and  there  formed  a  little  body  which  is  often  called  a 
lake.  The  widened  "Wisconsin  is  often  mentioned  as  Lake  Wisconsin. 
There  is  also  an  expansion  of  Honey  Creek  in  section  8,  of  Prarie  du 
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Sac  Township,  which  may  be  either  a  pond  or  a  lake;  hut  the  only 
recognized  beauty-spot  of  this  nature  is  Mirror  Lake,  at  Delton. 

The  Bababoo  Valley  Lands 

As  to  the  general  distribution  of  the  prairie  and  timber  lands  through 
the  county,  and  the  varieties  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  prairies  are  generally  small,  the  only  large  ones  being  Webster 
and  Prairie  du  Sac.  The  heaviest  timbered  lands  comprise  a  central  belt 
and  substantially  are  comprised  within  the  region  of  the  Baraboo  Valley 
and  the  Baraboo  Bluffs.  The  basin  of  the  Baraboo  River,  within  the 
county,  has  an  area  of  over  600  square  miles,  and  seems  to  be  the 
dividing  line  between  two  distinct  soils.  That  upon  the  south  side  of 
the  river  is  mostly  a  heavy  clay  subsoil,  with  a  vegetable  loam  as  surface 
soil,  and  is  timbered  with  linn,  maple,  oak,  elm,  walnut,  hickory,  ash 
and  cherry.  That  upon  the  north  side  has  a  similar  subsoil,  with  more 
sand  on  the  surface.  The  north  side  comprises  oak  openings,  prairie 
and  marsh  lands,  well  watered  with  springs  and  runs. 

The  prominent  physical  features  of  the  Upper  Baraboo  country  were 
the  small  prairies  dotting  the  timbered  districts,  and  ranging  in  area 
from  an  acre  to  several  hundred.  Some  of  the  largest  were  Narrows, 
Mall 's,  Blakeslie's,  Hubhell 's,  Kerstetter's,  Stead's  and  Ribock's.  Within 
comparatively  recent  years  these  old  prairies  have  been  partially  obliter- 
ated by  later  growths  of  trees.  Narrows  Creek  Valley  is  quite  equally 
divided  between  timber,  marsh  and  prairie,  and  contains  about  fifty 
square  miles  of  fertile  lands. 

Basin  of  B abb's  Creek 

Passing  from  Narrows  Creek  over  a  divide  capped  with  limestone, 
entrance  is  made  into  the  basin  of  Babb's  Creek,  which  is  the  largest 
of  the  timber-inclosed  prairies  of  the  region.  Upon  the  east  side  is  the 
Baraboo  River,  and  there  was  an  Indian  ford  here  in  the  early  days, 
the  bottom  of  the  river  for  a  short  distance  being  rock.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  Reedsburg. 

Little  Baraboo  Valley 

The  Valley  of  the  Little  Baraboo  joins  the  valley  of  the  main  stream 
about  eight  miles  beyond.  The  point  of  juncture  is  just  southeast  of 
the  village  of  Lavalle.  The  Little  Baraboo  River  furnishes  at  its  mouth 
some  12,000  inches  of  water  and  is  a  noticeably  permanent  stream.  In 
Sauk  County  it  waters  about  thirty  square  miles  of  good  arable  land. 
Several  miles  south,  the  little  Baraboo  Iraverses  an  iron  deposit,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  worked  in  Wisconsin,  with  Ironton,  in  the  northern 
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part  of  the  township  by  that  name,  as  the  center  of  operations.  The 
deposits  at  that  point,  arc  a  continuation  of  these  mined  in  the  famous 
Iron  Ridge  of  Dodge  County.  The  ores  are  very  hard  and  were  used 
to  mix  with  the  softer  grades  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The  later 
development  of  the  great  Gogebic  Range  in  northeastern  Wisconsin  com- 
pletely submerged  the  mines  of  Dodge  and  Sauk  counties. 

Lands  in  the  Upper  Baraboo  Valley 

Further  west  in  the  valley  of  the  Baraboo  the  land  becomes  rolling 
and  agricultural  in  its  nature;  then  come  Kerstetter,  Stead  and  Ribock 
prairies,  and  the  fertile  little  valley  of  the  Plum  Creek,  about  a  third 
the  size  of  the  basin  of  the  Little  Baraboo.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Bam- 
boo River,  about  opposite  this  locality,  was  the  Old  Pinery,  the  source 
of  so  many  great  drives  of  logs  in  the  days  when  lumber  was  king. 

The  town  of  Lavalle,  and  especially  the  Ox  and  Big  Creek  valleys, 
is  not  inviting  to  the  lover  of  prairie  land.  Winfield,  however,  has  some 
excellent  lands,  easily  worked.  Twin  Creek,  which  is  fringed  with  oak, 
meanders  through  fertile  bottom  lands  and  is  also  surrounded  by  rich- 
soiled  table  lands.  An  excellent  agricultural  country  also  lies  along 
Hay  Creek,  in  the  southeastern  and  eastern  portions  of  Winfield  Town- 
ship, especially  in  the  locality  of  Sligo,  the  old-time  Irish  settlement. 

The  Copper  Creek  Valley 

Nearer  Reedsburg,  in  the  Copper  Creek  Valley,  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy.  Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that  stream  was  the  copper  mine 
which  at  one  time  created  considerable  excitement.  What  few  tons  of 
ore  that  were  taken  out  were  rich,  but  the  vein  suddenly  refused  to 
yield.  In  sinking  shafts,  or  making  excavations  anywhere  in  this  region, 
a  sheet  of  clay  was  found  strongly  impregnated  with  verdigris,  but 
like  the  iron  deposits,  the  possibilities  of  striking  copper  in  paying 
quantities  seemed  so  slight  in  comparison  with  the  quick  and  enormous 
yields  of  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Michigan,  that  efforts  in 
that  line  have  been  abandoned  these  many  years. 

The  Valley  op  Dell  Creek 

Dell  Creek  waters  a  fertile  prairie  basin  of  sixty-five  square  miles  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Sauk  County.  It  embraces  only  a  few  isolated 
hills,  such  as  Hay  Rick  and  Rattlesnake  Bluff,  and  the  land  is  some- 
what broken  near  the  foot  of  the  Little  Dells,  where  the  creek  enters 
the  Wisconsin  River.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley,  especially  the 
ridge  which  divides  it  from  the  Baraboo  Valley,  is  composed  largely  of 
a  rich,  deep  clay  loam,  very  productive.   The  strip  of  remarkably  fertile 
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country  lies  on  a  shelf  elevated  about  fifty  feet  above  the  rest  of  the 
valley.  The  lower  part  of  the  Dell  Creek  basin  is  a  light,  sandy  soil, 
with  black  oak  openings  and  pine  groves. 

Fertile  Valley  op  Honey  Creek 

On  the  whole  the  country  watered  by  Honey  Creek  and  its  tribu- 
taries, which  embraces  the  southern  third  of  Sauk  County,  is  the  richest 
agricultural  section.  It  includes  Sumpter,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Honey  Creek, 
Troy  and  Franklin  Townships.  The  main  stream,  about  forty  feet  wide, 
empties  into  the  Wisconsin  some  two  and  a  half  miles  below  Sauk  City. 
The  valley  itself  is  about  two  miles  wide  and  nearly  level.  It  skirts  the 
southern  end  of  Sauk  Prairie  for  some  five  miles,  and  along  its  lower 
course  is  walled  by  high  and  narrow  bluffs,  capped  with  red  cedars, 
which  are  a  portion  of  the  Southern  Baraboo  Range.  The  general  basis 
of  the  soil  is  clay.  The  towns  of  both  Franklin  and  Spring  Green,  the 
'  former  drained  by  Honey  Creek,  are  broken  by  hills  and  rolling  swells, 
but  produce  both  cereals  and  fruits  in  abundance. 

Rich  Grazinq  Section 

About  three  miles  from  Spring  Green  and  five  miles  from  Lone 
Rock  the  miniature  canyon,  known  as  Big  Hollow,  opens  out  upon  the 
prairie  and  for  three  miles  its  clay-loamey  soil  furnishes  the  elements  in 
the  formation  of  a  fertile  tract.  Bear  Creek  Valley,  also  on  the  western 
border  of  the  county,  is  properly  and  pre-eminently  a  grazing  country, 
and  is  the  banner  cattle-raising  section  of  the  county. 

The  Trees  ok  the  County 

Nature  thus  provides  the  elements  and  the  fields,  the  use  and  cultiva- 
tion of  whieh  determines  the  development  of  any  special  section  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  mistaken  ideas  of  what  constituted  real  develop- 
ment was  that  all  timber  must  be  cleared  from  the  land,  whether  it  was 
required  for  fuel  or  to  insure  profitable  cultivation.  The  result  has  been 
that  with  the  passing  of  the  recklessly-destructive  years,  later  genera- 
tions have  little  idea  of  the  varieties  of  trees  which  flourished  on  the 
soil  of  Sauk  County  in  the  days  of  their  forefathers.  More  than  sevpnty- 
fivc  years  ago  a  traveler  who  floated  down  the  Wisconsin  from  Fort 
Winnebago  to  Sank  Prairie  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  flora  of  the 
county  made  the  following  observations:  '"The  topography  of  a  country 
largely  influences  its  climate;  and  this  is,  in  a  limited  degree  the  ease  in 
the  area  of  800  square  miles  whieh  is  covered  by  Sauk  County.  On  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Baraboo  Bluffs  crops  may  be  grown  to  advantage 
that  would  not  yield  a  remunerative  harvest  on  the  prairie,  and  yet  the 
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soil  in  both  localities  may  be  the  same.  Favored  by  the  configuration 
of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  county,  and  also  aided  by  a  productive 
soil,  the  flora  of  Sauk  County  is  exceptionally  numerous  and  varied. 
Of  the  prominent  forest  trees,  we  mention  only  the  oak  in  six  and  more 
varieties;  the  maples,  soft  and  sugar;  the  ash,  elm,  poplar,  birch,  linden, 
hickory,  butternut,  cherry,  mountain  ash,  crab  apple,  tamarack  and  a 
variety  of  trees  secondary  in  value.  Trees  of  the  pine  order  present 
themselves  occasionally  but  in  small  groves  only.  Of  indigenous  plants 
collected  in  the  town  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  the  variety  of  species  numbers 
nearly  600.  Of  these  ninety-five  species  belong  to  the  grass  and  sedge 
tribe;  seventeen  species  are  fern;  twelves  orchids;  the  remaining  varie- 
ties of  trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  are  shared  by  different 
species. ' ' 

Prairie  du  Sac  was  not  only  the  most  interesting  section  of  the 
county  from  the  view-point  of  the  naturalist,  but  was  the  cradle  of 
its  history.  None  of  the  varieties  of  trees  mentioned  by  the  old-time 
botanist  have  disappeared,  and  several  have  been  introduced,  such  as 
the  magnolia,  Norway  maple  and  yellow  birch. 
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CHAPTER  II 


NATURE  THROUGH  SCIENCE 

Professor  Samuel  Weidman  on  the  Geology  op  the  County — Pro- 
fessor James  H.  Eaton's  Paper — Origin  op  the  Quartzite — Slow 
Upheaval  of  the  Sandstone  and  Quartzite  Strata— The  Deflec- 
tion of  the  Baraboo  River — Pioneer  Scientist  of  the  Region — 
Professor  Lapham's  Field  Notes — The  Dreadful  Dells — Flora 
About  the  Dells — Geology  Around  Baraboo  and  Lyons — Devil's 
Lake  Described— Iron  Regions  of  Sauk  County— The  Wisconsin 
Pineries— Devil's  Lake  State  Park. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  chapter  to  draw  but  the 
boldest  lines  picturing  the  natural  features  of  Sauk  County.  The  more 
scientific  details  and  the  fine-line  etchings  have  been  reserved  for  others 
who  are  so  well  qualified  to  present  them.  The  first  in  this  array  of 
special  talent  is  Professor  Samuel  Weidman,  the  widely  known  geologist. 

Professor  Weidman  has  been  connected  with  the  geological  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  with  the  Wisconsin  Geological 
Survey  for  many  years.  He  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  forma- 
tions in  Sauk  County,  having  made  a  special  study  of  this  interesting 
field.  Doctor  Weidman  is  the  author  of  volumes  and  special  papers 
bearing  on  the  subject  in  this  county  and  state. 

Geology  of  the  County 

By  Samuel  Weidman 

The  natural  features  of  Sauk  County,  especially  the  Baraboo  Bluffs 
and  Devil's  Lake,  have  not  only  been  a  great  attraction  to  lovers  of 
beautiful  scenery,  but  also  to  geologists,  because  of  the  very  interesting 
story  revealed  by  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  as  well 
as  the  rock  formations  that  make  up  the  landscape  of  the  surrounding 
region.  The  story  of  the  rocks  and  hills  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  whole  continent,  for  within  the  borders  of  the 
county  are  not  only  the  very  latest,  but  also  the  very  earliest  records 
of  geologic  events.  Only  a  very  brief  sketch  can,  therefore,  be  pre- 
sented of  the  most  important  features  of  interest. 

18 
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Archean  or  Pre-Cambrian  Geology 

The  oldest  rock  formations  known  to  geology,  the  Archean,  form 
the  main  body  of  the  Baraboo  Bluffs.  The  very  earliest  of  these 
rocks  in  the  Baraboo  region  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  North  Range 
at  the  Lower  Narrows  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  South  Range  at 
various  localities  near  Denzer,  the  Devil's  Nose  and  farther  eastward, 
at  Alloa,  in  Caledonia,  Columbia  County.  The  oldest  rocks  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  after  their  eruption,  with  other  similar  rocks, 
formed  the  Archean  land  surface  for  a  very  long  period. 

Finally  this  oldest  land  of  volcanic  rocks  became  submerged,  either 
by  an  ocean  or  an  inland  sea,  and  upon  the  bottom  of  this  sea  were 
deposited  beds  of  sand  which  gradually  accumulated  until  they  reached 
the  enormous  thickness  of  5,000  or  6,000  feet.  This  great  thickness 
of  sand  was  later  changed  to  sandstone,  and  finally  into  the  hard 
quartzite  which  forms  the  rock  body  of  the  bluffs. 

Immediately  following  the  deposition  of  the  sand,  thick  beds  of 
clay,  and  over  the  clay  thick  deposits  of  limestone  and  iron  ore  were 
laid  down.  These  beds  are  now  changed  to  slate  and  iron  formation, 
and  the  latter  is  the  source  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  district.  These 
beds  of  slate  and  iron  formation  are  now  found  only  in  the  valley 
between  the  quartzite  ranges,  but  when  originally  formed  they  lay 
everywhere  horizontally  over  the  sands  of  the  quartzite,  and  all  of 
these  formations  extended  over  the  surrounding  region  in  flat  lying 
beds. 

Following  the  period  when  these  formations  lay  in  their  original 
horizontal  position,  there  was  a  time  of  extensive  uplift  and  mountain- 
making  movements  throughout  the  region,  and  it  was  during  this 
period  of  extensive  uplift,  probably  accompanied  by  slight  volcanic 
eruptions,  extensive  folding  and  faulting,  that  the  once  horizontal 
beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  iron  ore  were  uplifted  into  mountain  ranges 
and  the  beds  folded  and  metamorphesed  into  formations  of  hard 
quartzite,  slate,  and  iron  formation. 

Accompanying  this  period  of  uplift  and  following  it,  there  was  a 
long  period  of  erosion  of  the  uplifted  region,  and  as  a  final  result 
the  mountains  were  gradually  worn  down  nearly  to  sea  level,  leaving 
only  the  very  hardest  and  most  resistant  rocks  to  stand  out  as  low 
ridges,  as  illustrated  in  the  cross  section.  The  degradation  of  the 
mountains  to  a  nearly  level  plain  was  reached  near  the  close  of 
the  Archean  Age,  and  at  this  stage  the  Baraboo  Bluffs  stood  out  as 
mere  remnants  of  a  mountainous  tract,  only  about  1,000  to  1.500  fret 
above  the  surrounding  lower  plain  of  Archean  land. 

Paleozoic  Geology 

"When  the  .early  Paleozoic  sea  advanced,  due  to  the  low  sinking 
of  the  land,  the  Baraboo  quartzite  bluffs  had  been  formed  essentially 
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as  they  stand  today.  The  quartzite  ridges  stood  as  islands  in  the  sea, 
and  about  the  rocky  shores  were  formed  the  sandstone  and  conglom- 
erate that  lie  against  the  eroded  beds  of  quartzite.  The  first  deposits 
formed  against  the  quartzite  was  coarse  gravel  and  boulders,  now 
hardened  into  conglomerate.  Examples  of  the  conglomerate  are  well 
exposed  in  the  ravines  at  Parfrcy's  Glen,  in  Durward's  Glen,  and  on 
the  north  face  of  quartzite  at  the  Upper  Narrows  at  Ableman,  as 
well  as  many  other  places  along  the  sides  of  the  bluffs. 

Over  the  coarse  beds  of  conglomerate,  and  sometimes  between  them, 
are  thick  beds  of  sandstone  and  shale,  all  of  which  lie  in  a  horizontal 
position  against  the  tilted  strata  of  the  old  quartzite. 

The  sandstone  formation  and  the  conglomerate  beds  associated  with  it 
belong  to  the  Upper  Cambrian  period  and  has  very  generally  been  called 
the  Potsdam  sandstone,  because  it  is  the  same  age  as  the  sandstone 
occurring  at  Potsdam,  New  York.  The  thickness  of  the  sandstone 
is  about  700  to  800  feet  a  short  distance  away  from  the  bluffs,  but  on 
the  slopes  of  the  quartzite  ridges  it  is  necessarily  much  thinner,  because 
the  ridges  stood  as  islands  in  the  sea  in  which  the  sands  accumulated. 

Thin  beds  of  limestone,  ten  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  occur  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  well  exposed  at  the  old  lime  kilns 
at  Eiky's  quarry  in  section  25,  Greenfield,  and  at  Wood's  quarry  in 
section  10,  Baraboo.  The  limestone  of  these  old  quarries  is  no  longer 
used  for  burned  lime,  but  at  present  is  crushed  and  used  for  road 
purposes. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county  there  are  much  later  limestone 
beds  forming  the  highest  portions  of  the  uplands  which  belong  to  the 
Lower  Magnesian  formation.  This  limestone  is  found  also  in  a  few 
places  on  the  uplands  in  the  northwest  part  and  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county.  Above  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  occur  in  a  few 
places  beds  of  the  St.  Peter  sandstone.  It  is  very  probable  that  still 
later  deposits  of  Paleozoic  formation,  such  as  the  Trenton  limestone  and 
the  Niagara  limestone,  may  have  been  deposited  above  the  St.  Peter 
formation,  but  if  so  all  traces  have  been  removed  by  subsequent 
erosion. 

The  deposition  of  the  various  formations  of  the  Paleozoic  was  not 
a  continuous  or  unbroken  series  of  events.  Uplifts  of  the  land  took 
place,  causing  retreats  of  the  seas,  during  which  erosion  of  land  would 
take  place  instead  of  the  continuous  accumulation  of  sediment  in  the 
sea  bottoms. 

While  the  700  to  800  feet  of  Upper  Cambrian  (Potsdam)  sandstone 
formation  was  being  formed,  only  minor  breaks  in  the  progress  of 
sedimentation  took  place.  The  Upper  Cambrian  may  be  divided  into 
four  or  five  minor  formations  which  appear  to  be  separated  by  slight 
intervals  of  erosion.  Between  the  Upper  Cambrian  and  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone,  however,  there  was  probably  an  important  break 
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in  sedimentation,  and  in  many  places  in  Wisconsin  the  Lower  Magnesian 
itself  may  be  divided  into  two  formations— the  Oneota  and  the  Shakopee, 
which  are  distinctly  separated  by  a  marked  unconformity  and  break 
in  sedimentation.  Between  the  Lower  Magnesian  and  the  St.  Peter 
sandstone  there  was  a  very  long  interval  of  erosion,  and  likewise  between 
the  various  formations  that  succeed  the  St.  Peter  formation. 

Early  Paleozoic  Life 

Before  the  Upper  Cambrian  sandstone  was  formed,  when  the 
quartzite,  slate,  and  iron  formation  of  the  Archean  was  deposited,  no 
forms  of  life  existed,  and  hence  no  fossils  are  preserved  in  the  Archean 
rocks.  Some  organisms  may  have  existed  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Archean,  but  if  so  the  forms  of  life  were  of  a  low  order,  and  no  well- 
defined  fossils  have  been  preserved. 

The  life  of  the  period  when  the  Upper  Cambrian  sandstone  and  the 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone  was  formed,  however,  was  fairly  abundant, 
considering  the  type  of  organisms  existing  at  that  time.  At  that  stage 
in  geologic  history  the  vertebrate  animals  had  not  been  developed, 
hence  the  remains  of  fishes,  the  earliest  of  the  vertebrates,  have  not 
been  found  in  the  strata  of  Sauk  County.  However,  the  invertebrates 
were  well  developed,  and  many  species  of  Crustacea,  brachiopoda,  gas- 
tropoda, and  corals  lived  in  the  sea  of  that  period. 

Not  all  the  beds  of  sandstone  and  limestone,  however,  contain  fossils. 
The  fossils  appear  to  be  concentrated  in  considerable  abundance  in 
certain  beds  and  are  not  present  in  others.  Following  a  break  in  sedi- 
mentation, when  the  sea  again  advanced  over  the  land,  life  appears 
to  have  been  especially  abundant. 

Not  all  the  forms  of  life  when  the  Paleozoic  sandstone  and  lime 
stone  was  formed  can  be  mentioned.  Trilobites,  three-lobed  forms  of 
Crustacea,  were  very  abundant  in  the  sea  when  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
was  formed,  and  it  may  be  of  special  interest  to  state  that  an  important 
genus  of  trilobites  has  been  named  Saukia,  after  Sauk  County.  Thirteen 
species  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  the  genus,  many  of  which 
occur  in  Sauk  County  and  in  other  counties  of  Wisconsin,  but  some 
occur  as  far  away  as  Texas,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  York,  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

A  new  species  of  brachiopod,  an  oyster-like  organism,  has  been 
named  Eorihis  winfieldensis,  from  the  fact  of  its  discovery  in  the  town 
of  Winfield. 

Glacial  Geology 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county,  east  of  Baraboo,  is  covered  with 
glacial  drift,  but  the  western  part  contains  no  drift  except  a  few 
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boulders.  The  terminal  moraine  at  the  border  of  the  drift  area  con- 
sists of  ridges  and  hummocks  of  loose  boulders,  gravel,  sand,  and  clay. 
The  moraine  runs  north  and  south  from  a  short  distance  east  of  Delton, 
through  Lyons  and  Devil's  Lake,  and  crosses  the  Wisconsin  River  at 
the  big  dam  at  Prairie  du  Sac.  Where  the  moraine  crosses  the  East 
Bluffs  at  Devil's  Lake  a  wide  detour  is  made  to  the  eastward  as  far 
as  Point  Sauk,  because  of  the  high  elevation  of  the  bluff. 

Wrest  of  the  terminal  moraine  are  a  few  boulders,  scattered  over 
the  surface  as  far  as  Reedsburg.  These  boulders  were  probably 
deposited  by  an  invasion  of  ice  much  earlier  than  the  one  that  formed 
the  terminal  moraine. 

The  ice  sheets  that  invaded  Sauk  County  were  parts  of  great  ice 
sheets  that  covered  a  large  portion  of  North  America,  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers.  The  terminal  moraine,  formed  by  the  latest 
ice  sheet,  has  been  traced  across  the  entire  continent,  from  Long  Island 
on  the  Atlantic  to  Puget  Sound  on  the  Pacific. 

Although  the  glacial  deposits  directly  overlie  the  hard  rock  forma- 
tions of  sandstone  and  quartzite  in  Sauk  County,  a  very  long  period 
elapsed  between  the  deposition  of  these  rock  formations  and  of  the 
glacial  drift.  In  other  parts  of  America  many  thick  formations  were 
deposited  after  the  Paleozoic  rocks  were  formed  and  before  the  Glacial 
period  began.  This  long  period  between  the  deposition  of  the  Early 
Paleozoic  sandstone  and  limestone  and  the  Glacial  drift  is  represented 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Paleozoic  age,  the  whole  of  the  Mesozoic 
age,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Ccnozoie  age — a  period  of  time  variously 
estimated  at  100,000.000  to  200,000,000  of  years  in  length. 

The  Glacial  period  itself  is  a  relatively  short  and  very  recent  epoch 
in  geology  as  compared  with  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  sand- 
stone was  laid  down  against  the  rocky  shores  of  the  island  of  quartzite. 
The  beginning  of  the  glacial  period,  however,  found  the  valleys  of  the 
district  about  225  feet  below  their  present  levels,  and  these  were  filled 
with  boulders,  gravel,  and  sand  carried  by  the  ice  and  waters  of  the 
Tee  age  from  the  regions  to  the  northward  and  northeastward.  There- 
fore important  changes  in  the  superficial  features  of  the  county  have 
been  wrought  even  during  the  Glacial  period,  and  very  probably  the 
earliest  of  the  glacial  deposits  were  formed  as  long  ago  as  several 
hundred  thousand  or  a  million  years. 

Since  glacial  time  the  ordinary  agents  of  erosion  and  weathering 
have  been  at  work  upon  the  drift  and  older  rocks,  weathering  them 
into  soils  and  removing  them  to  lower  levels,  as  in  all  the  earlier  periods 
of  land  degradation.  Especially  rapid  has  been  the  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  region  since  the  land  has  Iwen  cleared,  through  the  natural 
forces  of  erosion  combined  with  action  of  man  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  in  other  active  pursuits  of  our  modern  civilization. 
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The  History  of  Scenic  Features 

The  hills  and  valleys  and  other  landscape  features  of  Sauk  County 
owe  their  origin  to  various  geologic  agencies  that  have  been  in  operation 
from  almost  the  very  beginning  of  geologic  history.  Volcanism, 
inouu tain-making  movements,  marine  sedimentation,  erosion  by  the  sea, 
the  rivers,  the  wind,  and  the  ice  have  all  been  active  at  various  times, 
and  to  a  varying  degree,  hence  the  final  results  observable  today  as 
the  natural  scenery  are  the  inheritance  of  all  the  geological  forces  active 
in  the  past. 

The  Bakaboo  Bluffs 

Nowhere  in  Southern  Wisconsin  or  in  the  surrounding  region  are 
there  elevations  which  so  nearly  approach  mountains  as  the  ranges 
of  the  Baraboo  Bluffs.  The  usual  altitude  of  the  bluffs  reach  up  to 
1,200  and  1,500  feet  above  sea  level,  the  highest,  Point  Sauk,  reaching  an 
altitude  of  1,620  feet.  The  surrounding  lowlands  in  the  valley  bottoms 
are  usually  from  800  to  900  feet  above  sea  level,  hence  the  bluffs  gen- 
erally rise  from  400  to  800  feet  above  their  surroundings. 

The  history  of  the  bluffs  involves  the  following  stages:  (1)  The 
formation  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  portions  of  which  are  exposed  at  the 
Lower  Narrows  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Denzer,  Devil's  Nose,  and  Alloa; 
(2)  the  deposition  of  sands  over  the  volcanic  rocks  in  the  Archean  sea 
bottom;  (3)  the  deposition  of  clays,  limestone  beds,  and  iron  ore  over 
the  sand;  (4)  the  uplift  and  folding  of  the  Archean  beds,  forming 
a  canoe-shaped  structural  basin  in  a  mountain  range,  accompanied  by 
igneous  intrusions,  faulting,  crushing,  and  shearing,  resulting  in  the 
metamorphism  of  the  sandstone  to  hard  quartzite  and  of  the  clays  and 
iron  ore' to  hard  slates  and  iron  formation;  (5)  a  prolonged  period 
of  erosion  of  the  Archean  mountains  during  which  the  folds  of  the 
quartzite  were  largely  worn  away,  leaving  only  high  ridges  of  quartzite 
along  the  rim  of  the  canoe-shaped  basin  standing  above  the  surrounding 
Archean  land;  (6)  the  submergence  of  the  region  by  the  Early  Paleo- 
zoic (Upper  Cambrian)  sea  finally  covering  even  the  crests  of  the 
ridges  of  quartzite;  (7)  a  protracted  period  of  deposition,  during 
which  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  and  probably 
later  Paleozoic  formations  were  laid  down  about  and  finally  over  the 
quartzite,  completely  burying  the  mountainous  ridges;  (8)  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Paleozoic  sea  bottom,  again  converting  the  region  into  land ; 
(9)  a  long  period  of  land  erosion,  during  which  the  Paleozoic  forma- 
tions were  largely  worn  away  and  the  quartzite  ridges  partly  uncovered, 
as  they  appear  today. 

The  Baraboo  Bluffs  are,  therefore,  a  "resurrected"  mountain, 
though  not  with  the  full  height  which  they  attained  in  Archean  time. 
When  the  Arehean  beds  were  folded  by  the  mountain-making  forces. 
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stage  4,  the  region  probably  reached  the  height  of  the  Alps  or  the 
Rockies;  after  the  Archean  mountains  had  been  worn  down  and  sub- 
mergence by  the  Paleozoic  sea  began  (stage  6),  the  quartzite  ridges, 
as  mere  remnants  of  the  Archean  mountains,  stood  only  1,000  to  1,500 
feet  above  the  surrounding  Archean  plains;  while  at  the  present  time 
the  bluffs  stand  only  400  to  800  feet  above  the  surrounding  lower  bind. 

The  Baraboo  Bluffs,  therefore,  represent  a  fossil  mountain  of  the 
Archean  age,  and  as  such  is  now  so  well  known  in  the  literature  of 
geology  and  physiography  that  fossil  mountains  of  a  similar  nature 
in  other  regions  are  often  referred  to  as  "barabooe." 

The  Narrows 

* 

These  are  four  narrows  or  passes  across  the  quartzite  rangers,  all 
of  which  are  striking  scenic  features.  Two  of  these  are  occupied  by 
the  Baraboo  River,  one  by  Narrows  Creek,  and  one  by  Devil's  Lake. 

The  Upper  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo  River  are  located  at  Ableman, 
through  which  pass  the  river,  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Railroad,  and  the  public 
highway.  It  has  a  depth  of  about  200  feet  and  a  width  of  ene-eighth 
to  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  The  slopes  of  the  Upper  Narrows  are  rugged 
and  precipitous.  The  quartzite  on  the  north  side  of  the  narrows  is 
covered  with  Potsdam  conglomerate,  which  overlies  the  truncated  beds 
of  vertical  quartzite  with  unconformable  cdntact.  So  clear  an  example 
of  unconformity  in  the  rock  strata  is  not  often  seen,  and  for  this  reason 
the  locality  is  a  popular  one  for  university  classes  in  geology.  An 
additional  attraction  is  the  quartzite  breccia  on  the  east  wall  of  this 
narrows. 

The  narrows  of  Narrows  Creek  are  located  iy*  miles  west  of  Able- 
man,  where  a  narrow  pass  in  the  quartzite  is  developed.  This  pass  is 
narrower  than  the  others.  Its  walls  are  nearly  vertical  and  possess 
the  same  rugged  beauty  as  those  at  Ableman. 

The  Lower  Narrows,  located  about  six  miles  northeast  of  Baraboo, 
is  a  conspicuous  pass  in  the  quartzite  range  about  400  feet  deep  and 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  through  which  the  Baraboo  River  flows. 
The  north  face  of  the  range  at  the  Lower  Narrows  is  formed  of  volcanic- 
rock,  but  the  main  part  of  the  ridge  is  quartzite.  The  Lower  Narrows 
is  a  much  more  prominent  notch  in  the  quartzite  range  than  the 
narrows  at  Ableman. 

The  most  prominent  pass  across  the  quartzite,  however,  is  the  one 
in  the  South  Range  in  which  lies  Devil's  Lake.  This  pass  has  a  depth 
of  about  600  feet  and  a  width  of  about  one-half  mile,  and  because  of 
its  occupancy  by  the  lake  it  is  the  center  of  interest  for  the  whole 
region. 

The  history  of  each  of  these  several  narrows  is  much  the  same. 
They  are  gaps  cut  into  the  quartzite  ranges  by  the  erosive  work  of 
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rivers.  The  erosion  of  the  passes,  however,  was  not  accomplished  by 
the  rivers  that  now  flow  through  them,  but  by  rivers  belonging  to  an 
earlier  drainage  cycle. 

The  history  of  the  narrows  appears  to  involve  the  following  stages: 

(1)  Erosion  of  the  passes  in  the  quartzite  during  Archeau  time,  when 
the  Baraboo  Bluffs  were  being  worn  down  from  a  mountain  range; 

(2)  the  submergence  of  the  quartzite  ranges  and  the  filling  of  the 
passes  with  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  complete  burial  of  the 
quartzite  ridges ;  (3)  a  second  period  of  erosion,  during  which  the 
quartzite  ridges  were  again  exposed  by  removal  of  the  sandstone  and 
overlying  beds,  and  the  passes  again  occupied  by  streams  and  narrows 
cleaned  out  and  deepened. 

Although  the  pass  in  which  lies  Devil's  Lake  is  not  now  occupied 
by  a  river,  the  form  of  this  gap  across  the  range  is  such  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  about  its  origin  through  the  work  of  a  great  river  which 
slowly  carved  its  way  across  the  quartzite  as  erosion  sank  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  quartzite  and  surrounding  rocks. 

Devil's  Lake 

The  origin  of  Devil's  Lake  is  but  a  short  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  gorge  in  which  it  lies.  The  lake  has  a  maximum  depth  of 
about  forty  feet.  It  was  not  formed  in  any  manner  by  the  action 
of  volcanism.  The  huge  blocks  of  rock  that  lie  against  the  surround- 
ing cliffs,  and  which  add  greatly  to  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  the 
lake,  arc  not  of  volcanic  origin,  but  consist  of  quartzite  blocks  accu- 
mulated as  loose  talus  on  the  slopes  of  the  gorge  by  the  ordinary  action 
of  weathering  and  erosion.  When  the  great  river  flowed  through  the 
gorge  the  talus  deposits  were  carried  away,  but  since  the  gorge  is  no 
longer  occupied  by  a  river  the  blocks  of  loose  rock  and  soil,  fallen 
from  the  higher  slopes  of  the  rock  walls,  slowly  accumulate  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  cliffs. 

The  lake  is  of  glacial  origin  and  was  formed  by  the  deposition  of 
terminal  moraine  in  the  old  river  gorge,  forming  dams  of  glacial  drift 
at  the  ends  of  the  lake.  The  moraine  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake 
lies  very  near  the  lake  shore,  but  at  the  south  end  the  moraine  lies 
about  a  half-mile  east  of  the  lake.  Between  these  drift  dams  the 
basin  was  formed,  and  the  lake  therefore  occupies  an  unfilled  portion 
of  the  old  river  valley.  The  lake  was  formed  in  the  relatively  recent 
glacial  history  of  the  region,  and  its  origin  is  therefore  only  a  very 
recent  and  short  episode  as  compared  with  the  long  history  of  the 
gorge  in  which  it  lies. 

Glens.  Important  scenic  features  are  the  numerous  glens  that  lie 
along  the  sides  of  the  Baraboo  Bluffs.  Parf rev's  Glen  and  Durward's 
Glen  are  probably  the  best  known  of  these,  but  there  are  many  others 
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that  are  almost  equally  as  attractive  from  the  scenic  point  *of  view. 
The  glens  owe  their  origin  to  the  work  of  erosion  of  small  streams, 
which  have  carved  deep  gorges  in  the  sandstone  and  conglomerate  that 
lie  against  the  quartzite  bluffs. 

The  Dalies  of  the  Wisconsin,  The  Dalles  are  a  narrow  canyon-like 
stretch  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley,  seven  miles  in  length,  on  the  border 
of  Sauk  County,  near  Kilbourn.  The  depth  of  the  gorge  is  from  50 
to  100  feet.  The  part  above  the  bridge  at  Kilbourn  is  the  Upper 
Dalles,  and  that  below,  the  Lower  Dalles.  The  sides  of  the  Dalles 
are  nearly  vertical  much  of  the  way,  and  usually  so  steep  that  landing 


East  Bluff,  Devil's  Lake 


is  impossible.  Between  the  walls  the  Wisconsin  River  formerly  swiftly 
flowed,  but  since  the  construction  of  the  dam  at  Kilbourn,  still-water 
extends  through  the  reaches  of  the  Upper  Dalles. 

The  Dalles  was  formed  by  the  relatively  rapid  erosion  by  the  river 
of  the  sandstone  forming  the  walls  of  the  gorge.  The  weathering  and 
erosion  processes  follow  largely  along  joint  planes.  The  relative  hard- 
ness of  the  sandstone  beds  also  greatly  affect  the  rate  of  erosion  and 
largely  control  the  development  of  the  peculiar  shapes  formed  by  the 
erosion  and  weathering  processes. 

The  beds  of  sandstone  out  of  which  the  Dalles  have  been  carved 
plainly  show  well-defined  features  of  stratification  developed  when 
laid  down  in  the  Potsdam  sea.  The  beds  lie  in  an  essentially  hori- 
zontal position,  and  many  show  striking  crass  stratification,  due  to  the 
strong  currents  along  the  shores  of  the  sea  in  which  they  were  deposited. 

The  main  gorge  of  the  Dalles  is  not  only  a  feature  of  great  beauty. 
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but  it  contains  also  many  small  gulches  and  canyons  which  add  greatly 
to  the  charm  of  the  whole.  Witch's  Gulch  and  Cold  Water  Canyon 
not  only  deserve  special  mention  because  of  their  beauty,  but  also 
because  of  the  striking  features  of  rapid  erosion  which  they  illustrate. 
They  are  much  the  same  in  their  character  and  origin  as  the  larger 
gorge  of  the  Dalles,  to  which  they  are  tributary,  and  are  due  wholly 
to  the  sculpture  of  stream  erosion. 

Professor  Eaton's  Paper 

Among  the  other  widely  known  scientists  of  the  state,  Prof.  James 
II.  Eaton,  of  lieloit  College,  has  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
region  about  Devil's  Lake.  His  conclusions,  which  have  been  reported 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and 
Letters,  were  as  follows: 

"The  formation  of  Sauk  county  is  the  Potsdam  sandstone  (Pots- 
dam epoch  of  the  New  York  Survey).  It  lies  nearly  horizontal,  with 
a  gentle  dip  to  the  southeast.  The  higher  elevations,  especially  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  county,  are  capped  with  conformable  layers  of 
the  lower  magnesian  limestone  (Calcareous  epoch  of  the  New  York  Sur- 
veys). Running  cast  and  west  through  the  center  of  the  county  arc 
two  parallel  ridges,  with  an  average  elevation  of  400  to  500  feet  and 
a  base  of  two  to  four  miles.  The  distance  between  them  is  three  to 
four  miles.  The  Baraboo  river  runs  in  this  valley  and  empties  east 
into  the  Wisconsin.  A  north  and  south  valley  cuts  half  way  through 
the  eastern  end  of  the  southern  ridge,  and  then  trends  east  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin.  In  the  north  end  of  this  valley  lies 
Devil's  Lake. 

"They  are  compact,  crystalline  sandstone,  without  cement  or  quartz- 
ite.  The  predominant  colors  are  pink  and  red,  often  banded  with 
straight  or  contorted  parallel  lines  of  lighter  and  darker  colors.  In 
some  places  the  rock  is  an  homogeneous  white  quartz,  with  distinct 
and  well-formed  crystals. 

Origin  of  the  Quartzite 

"Both  the  nature  of  the  rock  and  its  position  give  evidence  that 
it  is  metamorphie  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  rock  presents  all  grada- 
tions from  the  simple  sandstone  to  the  perfectly  crystallized  quartz. 
The  Potsdam  sandstone  consists  of  small  round  grains  of  quartz,  and 
is  very  loosely  cemented.  It  can  easily  be  crumbled  with  the  fingers. 
Hand  pieces  of  the  quartzite  may  be  obtained  in  all  stages  from  this 
friable  sandstone,  to  that  where  the  grains  are  apparent  and  the  rock 
is  less  friable,  to  that  where  the  homogeneousness  is  here  nearly 
approached,  but  the  small  grains  can  still  be  seen,  and  finally  to  the 
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perfect  homogeneous  quartz.  No  sharp  geographical  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  sandstone  and  quartzite,  and  no  gradation  in  any 
direction,  were  observed. 

"The  homogeneousness  of  the  colored  quartzite  is  not  as  perfect 
as  it  appears.  Whenever  a  surface  has  been  subjected  to  the  weather, 
the  small  grains  come  to  view  again.  The  bandings  of  the  quartzite 
are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  undisturbed  sandstone.  These  bands 
sometimes  consist  of  layers  of  fine  grains  of  sand.  Some  of  the  great 
blocks  of  quartzite  which  have  fallen  down  the  sides  of  the  valley  are 
most  beautifully  covered  with  regular  ripple  marks.  They  must  have 
been  first  made  in  the  moving  sands. 

Slow  Upheaval  op  the  Sandstone  and  Quartzite  Strata 

"The  layers  are  nearly  as  perfect  as  in  the  sandstone,  and  have 
a  dip  equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  ridges.  The  dip  on  either  side 
can  be  seen  best  from  the  opposite  side.  The  anticlinal  ridge  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lake  is  removed  by  the  valley,  which  trends  to  the  east, 
and  on  the  west  by  another  valley,  which  comes  down  to  the  lake.  Ver- 
tical joints  also  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ridge  has  been  formed 
by  the  upheaval  of  the  horizontal  layers  of  sandstone.  The  layers 
were  not  traced  north  and  south  to  determine  whether  they  are  continu- 
ous horizontally. 

"Both  the  nature  of  the  rock  and  its  position  forbid  the  idea  of 
aqueous  fusion  or  active  volcanic  agency.  The  change  must  have  taken 
place  by  the  purely  wet  way  of  partial  solution  and  crystallization, 
or  by  a  low  degree  of  heat,  working  for  a  long  series  of  years  through 
the  moisture  in  the  sandstone,  probably  aided  by  the  pressure  which 
lifted  the  ridges.  If  the  latter,  the  change  and  elevation  of  the  rock 
took  place  at  the  same  time,  and  both  effects  were  produced  with 
extreme  slowness. 

"When  was  the  ridge  raised — before  the  glacial  epoch?  Wm.  H. 
Canfield,  of  Baraboo,  has  found  abundant  proofs  of  the  movement 
of  glaciers  over  the  rock  since  it  has  been  metamorphosed.  In  many 
places  on  the  elevated  portions,  smoothly  polished  surfaces  of  quartz 
of  great  extent  have  been  exposed  by  removing  the  soil.  Before  the 
glacial  epoch  there  seem  to  be  no  data  for  fixing  the  time  of  the  ele- 
vating and  metamorphic  action.  There  has  therefore  been  ample  time 
for  metamorphic  action  of  the  most  extreme  slowness. 

"At  a  previous  meeting  Dr.  Lapham,  Secretary  of  the  Academy, 
advanced  in  a  paper  the  view  that  Baraboo  river  once  ran  through 
this  valley  on  its  way  to  the  Wisconsin,  and  was  turned  from  its  former 
course  into  its  present  one  by  glacial  drift.  If  this  view  is  correct, 
as  the  facts  seem  to  warrant,  this  valley  may  have  been  made  at  any 
time  from  the  Lower  Silurian  up  to  the  glacial  period.   It  is  not  neces- 
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sary  to  introduce  any  great  convulsion.  The  regularity  of  the  layers 
would  forbid  any  sudden  and  violent  upheaval  and  cracking  of  the 
rock.  During  the  slow  process  of  upheaval  a  greater  extent  than  the 
others,  perhaps  of  nearly  the  present  width  of  the  valley,  may  have 
been  made.  The  slowly  acting  agencies  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water 
can  have  widened  the  fissure  and  have  thrown  down  the  great  mass 
of  debris  which  lies  on  the  south  of  the  valley.  The  valley  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide.  The  sides  slope  up  from  200  to  300  feet,  as  steep 
as  the  large  blocks  will  lie  upon  each  other,  and  the  remaining  height 
is  a  perpendicular  wall  cut  by  vertical  fissures  into  most  fantastic- 
shapes,  with  natural  fortifications  and  castles,  turrets  and  towers, 
making  one  of  the  most  charming  bits  of  landscape  in  our  state. 

The  Deflection  op  the  Baraboo  River 

"A  word  in  evidence  that  the  Baraboo  river  formerly  ran  through 
the  valley,  and  was  turned  aside  by  the  glacier  drift.  The  surface 
of  the  lake  is  thirty  feet  above  the  courthouse  at  Baraboo,  and  160 
feet  above  the  Wisconsin  river  to  the  south.  [These  figures  are  Mr. 
Canfield's.]  The  lake  is  more  than  thirty  feet  deep  and  has  a  bottom 
of  sand.  There  is  therefore  a  sufficient  descent.  The  valley  is  a  natural 
course  for  the  river,  and  running  water  would  have  given  it  some  of 
the  features  of  its  present  form.  In  the  valley,  both  north  and  south 
of  the  lake,  there  is  an  abundance  of  drift.  A  large  variety  of  northern 
rocks  was  collected — granite,  syenite,  and  Lake  Superior  rocks.  They, 
with  sand,  have  filled  up  a  deeper  valley  to  such  a  height  that  the 
river  finds  a  new  course  to  the  Wisconsin. 

"There  is  another  point  of  great  interest  in  this  region,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  easy  of  solution.  On  the  top  of  the  ridge  and 
in  lines  running  north  and  south  are  conglomerated  boulders.  They 
are  local,  and  do  not  extend  far  to  the  south  of  the  southern  ridge. 
They  consist  of  rounded,  water-worn  pebbles,  and  large  boulders  of 
quartzite,  embedded  in  friable  sandstone.  Some  of  these  conglom- 
erated boulders  weigh  many  tons.  They  are  evidently  deposited  at 
a  very  little  distance  from  the  place  of  their  origin.  Evidently  in 
this  immediate  neighborhood  pieces  of  quartzite  have  been  for  a  long 
time  subjected  to  running  water,  and  have  found  themselves  in  a  bed 
of  sand,  which  has  been  hardened,  and  some  moving  cause  has  carried 
them  into  their  present  positions.  The  place  and  time  and  agencies 
which  have  produced  these  effects  demand  a  more  careful  and  close 
study,  such  as  it  is  the  object  of  the  Academy  to  encourage.  There 
are  also  signs  of  a  secondary  metamorphic  action  in  some  of  the 
quartzite.  A  number  of  specimens  were  obtained  which  were  homo- 
geneous, but  contained  large  numbers  of  rounded  pebbles,  of  the  same 
quartzite  or  of  white  quartz,  firmly  embedded  in  them." 
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Pioxeer  Scientist  ok  the  Region 

Dr.  Increase  A.  Lapham,  who  died  more  than  forty  years  ago,  was 
one  of  the  most  patient,  indefatigable,  and  brilliant  scientists  along 
botanical,  geological,  meteoric,  and  archaeological  lines  who  ever  lived 
in  Wisconsin.  He  was  a  resident  of  Milwaukee  for  many  years,  but 
there  was  no  locality  in  the  state  which  promised  to  yield  interesting 
results  to  which  his  mild,  unobtrusive  yet  persistent  personality  did 
not  penetrate.  His  great  specialties  were  plant  life,  meteorites,  and 
prehistoric  mounds,  and  the  so-called  Laphamite  Lines  have  been  long 
accepted  by  scientists  as  marking  a  remarkable  discovery  in  meteoric 
investigation.  A  few  years  before  his  death  he  had  investigated  the 
history  and  mapped  the  position  of  every  meteorite  which  had  fallen 
in  North  America,  and  his  "Antiquities  of  Wisconsin"  still  forms 
the  basis  of  all  archaeological  studies  in  the  state.  Doctor  Lapham  died 
at  his  farm,  near  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin,  where  his  daughter  still 
resides,  on  September  14,  1875. 

In  the  course  of  his  Wisconsin  travels,  Professor  Lapham  explored 
the  Dells  and  the  Devil's  Lake  region,  but  it  will  become  evident 
that  his  theory  then  formed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  famous  Lake  of 
the  Hills  was  not  substantiated  by  later  investigations. 

Professor  Lapham 's  Field  Notes 

Some  years  ago  Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham,  of  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin, 
sent  to  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  the  field  notes  made  by 
her  father  when  he  traveled  through  the  Dells  and  Sauk  County, 
from  October  22  to  November  1,  1849.  Professor  Lapham  was  the 
author  of  the  first  history  of  Wisconsin  and  a  number  of  works  of 
a  scientific  nature.  The  field  notes  were  given  to  the  Sauk  County 
Historical  Society  in  1912,  and  were  read  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  English.  The 
field  notes  are  illustrated  and  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  manu- 
script collections  of  the  society.  Mr.  Lapham  was  accompanied  by 
Samuel  Lincondc,  taxidermist,  and  Henry  0.  Hubbard,  a  scientist  and 
historical  writer.  In  part  the  description  runs  as  follows:  "We  ' 
arrived  at  Dell  creek,  near  the  foot  of  the  Dells,  just  at  night,  but 
were  much  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  sand- 
stone here  from  that  observed  farther  east.  It  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  the  lower  or  older  portion  of  the  formation,  being  the  True  Potsdam 
sandstone  of  the  New  York  geologist.  The  rork  has  a  greater  hard- 
ness and  a  somewhat  regular  stratification.  The  different  degrees  of 
hardness,  and  consequent  power  to  resist  the  action  of  the  elements, 
have  given  rise  1o  many  fantastic  shapes  in  the  cliffs.  At  the  place 
where  the  ferry  boat  leaves  the  shore  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  we 
observed  the  layer  of  diagonal  and  curved  strata  which  is  so  con- 
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spieuous  a  feature  above.  It  is  here  about  three  feet  thick,  but  gradually 
becomes  thicker  as  we  ascend  the  river  from  this  place. 

The  Dreadful  Dells 

"The  next  morning  our  eagerness  to  see  the  dreadful  Dells  induced 
us  to  leave  our  beds  at  5  o'clock  and  drive  four  miles  to  the  Dell 
house,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  rock  gorge.  The  river  is  now 
unusually  low,  so  that  the  current  is  not  as  rapid  as  usual.  In  this 
respect  we  were  very  fortunate,  as  we  were  able  to  find  a  man  who 
was  willing  to  paddle  us  up  through  the  gorge  in  a  small  boat.  When 
the  water  is  high,  about  fifteen  feet  above  its  present  level,  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  passage  causes  it  to  rise  and  rush  through  with  great  force 
and  velocity.  At  such  times  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascend  with  a 
boat.  The  constant  flow  of  water  has  worn  away  the  rocks  on  each 
side,  so  that  the  river  is  wider  at  the  water  level  than  a  little  higher 
up.  The  width  of  the  gorge  in  the  narrowest  place  is  about  fifty  feet, 
so  that  the.  story  recorded  on  some  old  maps  that  one  could  jump 
across  is  without  foundation  in  truth.  At  this  place  a  bridge  is  con- 
templated, for  which  a  charter  has  been  granted  by  the  legislature  of 
the  state.  The  general  width  may  be  stated  as  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet. 

"It  is  related  that  a  stick  of  timber  thirty-two  feet  long  was  slid 
down  the  hill  and  precipitated  over  the  bluff  endwise  into  the  water; 
that  it  went  down  and  remained  for  some  time  out  of  sight.  It  may 
be  supposed  to  be  fifty  feet  deep. 

"The  Dells  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Lemonwier,  ten  miles  above  the  Dell  house,  to  the  mouth  of 
Dell  creek,  four  miles  below,  having,  therefore,  a  length  of  about 
fourteen  miles.  Most  of  the  way  the  gorge  is  not  so  narrow  as  the 
point  visited  by  us. 

"As  we  paddled  along  against  the  current  we  occasionally  crossed 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  to  take  advantage  of  eddies  and  places 
where  the  water  runs  less  swiftly.  When  passing  some  points  of  rflck 
the  force  of  three  paddles  was  required  to  stem  the  rapid  current. 
Our  guide  at  one  place  directed  the  boat  into  an  opening  in  the  cliff 
just  sufficiently  large  to  admit  us;  and  we  passed  for  some  yards 
through  this  wide  channel  and  again  emerged  from  another  opening 
above  the  first.  At  another  point  we  entered  a  large  fissure  which 
extends  thirty  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  water.  It  gradually  diminishes 
the  width  above  until  it  was  nearly  closed  at  the  surface  of  the  ground 
high  above  our  heads.  We  noticed  many  other  smaller  fissures. 

"As  we  ascended  along  the  margin  of  the  river  we  had  a  good 
view  of  the  strata  on  the  opposite  side,  and  we  could  observe  that  the 
curved  layers  gradually  increased  in  thickness,  though  it  was  always 
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placed  between  horizontal  layers,  both  above  and  below.  We  soon 
came  to  where  the  curved  strata  were  more  irregular,  resembling  the 
banks  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay  in  the  drift.  This  is  said  also  to  be 
the  character  of  the  sandstone  on  Lake  Superior,  forming  the  Picture 
Rocks. 

"No  trace  of  fossils  was  discovered.  The  navigation  of  the  Dells 
is  very  difficult,  requiring  much  skill  and  experience  to  guide  the  rafts 
of  timber  through  without  striking  against  numerous  projecting  rocks. 

FLORA  About  the  Dells 

"Vegetation  about  the  Dells  presents  some  peculiarities.  We  find 
here  the  white,  yellow,  and  scrub  pine,  the  hemlock  and  cedar.  Among 
the  shrubs  we  notice  comptonia,  asplenoids  not  before  credited  to 
Wisconsin. 

Geology  Abound  Adams  and  Lyons 

"From  the  Dells  we  passed  south  over  a  prairie  to  the  little  town 
of  Lyons,  situated  on  the  Baraboo,  one  mile  above  Adams,  the  county 
seat  of  Sauk  county.  About  one  mile  north  of  Lyons  we  found  a 
ledge  of  rock  similar  to  that  found  at  Portland,  in  the  southwest  comer 
of  Dodge  county.  It  has  the  same  quality,  character,  and  is  evidently 
the  same  geological  formation.  Looking  about,  we  found  large  frag- 
ments of  conglomerate  apparently  of  the  same  kind  of  rock,  the  pebbles 
of  various  size,  usually  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  mile  below 
Adams  the  sandstone  is  quarried  in  the  high  bluff.  Limestone  is  also 
found,  and  lime  is  burned  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  Adams,  some 
seven  miles  from  the  village. 

Devil's  Lake  Descbibed 

"About  three  miles  south  of  Adams  lies  a  small  lake  which  is 
sunk  deep  in  a  group  of  very  high,  rocky  hills.  From  the  high  bluffs 
a  mile  east  of  Adams  the  valley  of  this  lake  may  be  seen  forming  a 
sudden  break  in  the  hills,  and  it  is  apparent  to  the  eye  that  the  hills 
are  higher  at  this  place  than  on  either  side.  This  lake  is  vulgarly 
called  Devil's  Lake,  from  the  wild,  rocky  place  in  which  it  is  found. 
It  is  at  most  inaccessible  except  at  one  point  for  teams.  It  has  no 
visible  outlet  on  the  surface,  the  surplus  water  being  carried  off  by 
subterranean  passages  into  a  small  branch  of  the  Baraboo.  From  the 
.  stories  I  had  heard  about  this  little  lake,  I  was  prepared  to  find  it 
one  of  much  interest,  perhaps  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

"Passing  directly  south  from  Adams,  we  soon  began  to  ascend  the 
hills  and  found  the  roads  difficult  on  account  of  the  numerous  stones 
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and  sharp  ascents.  About  three  miles  from  Adams  we  found,  although 
we  had  ascended  very  considerably,  we  had  a  much  higher  hill  on 
our  left,  between  us  and  the  lake.  We  halted  opposite  the  south  end 
of  the  lake  and,  upon  approaching  the  bank,  found  a  perpendicular 
escarpment  of  this  rock,  250  to  350  feet  high,  reaching  directly  down 
to  the  water. 

"The  lake  is  not  entirely  surrounded  by  these  rocks.  There  are 
three  prominent  cliffs,  separated  by  narrow  valleys.  A  large  body  of 
broken  fragments  have  accumulated  along  the  edge  of  the  water, 
making  it  very  difficult  to  walk  along  the  shore;  yet  two  of  our  party 
made  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  jumping  from  rock  to  rock  as  beat  they 
could. 

"This  rock  appears  to  have  a  dip  from  the  lake,  as  indicated  by 
the  distant  view  of  the  hills.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  this  valley 
or  notch  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  violent  uplift  of  the  rocky  strata, 
perhaps  at  the  time  they  were  altered  by  the  volcanic  heat  which 
converted  the  sandstone  into  a  quartzite  rock.  Such  an  uplift  would 
naturally  form  a  chasm  and  leave  the  strata  inclining  from  it  in 
different  directions." 

Iron  Regions  of  Sauk  County 

The  following  fair  summary  of  the  nature  and  industrial  utiliz- 
ation of  the  iron  ores  mined  in  Sauk  County  is  from  Ellis  B.  Usher's 
recently  published  "History  of  Wisconsin": 

"An  iron  district  which  it  is  thought  was  visited  by  Dr.  James 
Gates  Percival,  the  first  geologist  of  the  state,  as  early  as  1856,  is  in 
the  quartzite  region  of  Sauk  county.  In  1882  Prof.  T.  C.  Chambcrlin 
made  the  following  statement :  1  In  the  Baraboo  region  of  Sauk  county 
large  bunehes  of  brilliant  specular  iron  in  veins  of  white  quartz  are 
often  met  with,  but  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  ore  in  quantities 
in  the  Huronian  of  this  region  has  been  observed.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  interest  that  while  we  have  in  the  Penokee  and  Menominee 
Iluronian  the  same  kinds  and  succession  of  rocks  as  in  the  iron  district 
of  Marquette,  in  the  Baraboo  country  and  to  the  northeast  from  there, 
I  find  a  great  development  of  the  porphyry,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Huronian  district  of  Missouri.  It  is  wholly  within  the  possibilities 
that  iron  ores  may  yet  be  discovered  in  the  Baraboo  Huronian.' 

"Iron  had  l>een  known  in  this  county  prior  to  1850,  and  between 
1850  and  1880  an  iron  deposit  at  Ironton  furnished  sufficient  ore  to 
successfully  operate  a  small  furnacc.#    Prof.  Samuel  Weidman,  in 

•Smith '8  Furnace  (John  F.  Smith).    One  sUck,  thirty  by  eight  feet,  built  in 

1857;  warm  blast;  open  top;  steam  and  water  power;  annual  capacity,  in  1876,  2,000 

net  tons.    8mith 's  and  all  the  other  furnaces  of  Wisconsin  started  at  an  early  day 

were  charcoal-burning  plants. 
Vol.  t — n 
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his  bulletin  upon  the  Baraboo  iron-bearing  district,  says  that  this 
1  ronton  deposit  of  ore  occurs  'in  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  thus 
in  quite  a  different  formation  from  the  iron-bearing  rock  in  which 
the  iron  ore  at  North  Freedom  occurs.' 

"At  North  Freedom,  as  at  Ironton,  considerable  surface  ore  was 
obtained  before  the  discovery  of  the  ore  at  a  greater  depth  by  W.  G. 
LaRue.  This  surface  ore  was  largely  used  for  paint.  At  one  time 
the  business  was  so  prosperous,  and  the  excitement  was  so  great,  the 
name  of  the  village  of  North  Freedom  was  changed  to  Ressemer.  After- 
wards the  former  name  was  restored. 


North  Freedom  Iron  Mines 


"The  mine  which  was  opened  by  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany was  abandoned  after  being  operated  but  a  short  time. 

"The  iron  ore  of  the  North  Freedom  District  was  first  discovered 
in  April,  1900,  by  W.  Q.  LaRue,  although  explorations  had  been 
started  as  early  as  1887  by  the  Douglas  Iron  Mining  Company.  This 
company  expended  considerable  money  in  development,  and  the  best 
material  obtained  averaged  about  35  per  cent.  Since  that  time  the 
principal  mine  of  the  district  was  first  acquired  by  the  Internal ional 
Harvester  Company,  and  from  that  ownership  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which,  after  a  season  of 
development  and  operation,  has  closed  it,  and  the  impression  has  gone 
ahroad  that,  it  was  found  unprofitable  to  operate.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  the  iron  is  of  good  quality  and  in  considerable  quail- 
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tity,  but,  because  of  its  depth,  the  large  area  and  thickness  of  Potsdam 
sandstone  and  water  overlying  it,  and  the  cost  of  transportation,  it  is 
predicted  that  it  will  remain  idle,  and  at  least  await  higher  prices 
for  iron  ore  than  rule  at  present.  But,  even  at  higher  prices,  it  will 
be  an  expensive  and  somewhat  perilous  bed  of  ore  to  work,  because  no 
one  can  estimate  the  area  of  water  above  the  limestone  strata,  which 
is  said  to  be  seventy  feet  thick,  which  will  make  very  heavy  pumping 
a  precedent  to  reaching  and  mining  the  ore." 

The  principal  development  in  the  North  Freedom  iron  field  was 
made  through  the  Sauk  County  Land  and  Mining  Company,  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  II.  Grotophorst,  W.  G.  LaRue,  and  Benjamin  Dean. 
The  original  discovery  of  commercial  ores  is  given  to  the  father  of 
F.  T.  Brewster,  but  it  was  not  until  these  gentlemen  commenced  to 
practically  promote  the  enterprise  that  anything  tangible  resulted. 
In  1909  they  leased  various  properties  a  short  distance  southwest  of 
North  Freedom  to  the  Oliver  Mining  Company,  and  in  the  following 
year  engine  houses,  dumps,  and  other  elements  of  a  mining  plant  were 
erected,  and  the  ore  was  actually  mined  and  shipped  over  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  lines  to  Milwaukee  and  other  markets.  Cottages  were 
erected  for  workmen,  and  for  several  years  the  hopes  of  the  promoters 
were  intermittent.  The  Iroquois  mine  had  been  abandoned,  it  is  tru<\ 
but  the  Oliver  people  pumped  the  water  from  the  old  shafts,  as  well 
as  from  quite  a  large  area  in  the  vicinity.  This,  of  itself,  proved 
to  be  an  expensive  undertaking,  and  as  the  amount  of  ore  finally  mined 
did  not  come  up  to  expectations  and,  as  the  work  progressed,  the  deposits 
did  not  promise  a  rich  future,  the  enterprise  was  finally  abandoned. 
In  May,  1914,  the  Oliver  mine  was  wrecked,  and  no  concerted  attempts 
have  since  been  made  to  revive  mining  operations  at  North  Freedom. 

Although  many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  exploring 
the  Baraboo  region  from  the  Caledonia  Hills  to  the  western  part  of 
the  eo\inty,  and  in  opening  mines,  ore  is  now  being  shipped  from  but 
one  place— the  Cahoon  mine.  This  mine  is  located  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  terminal  moraine,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  City  of  Baraboo. 
The  ore  is  brought  from  a  depth  of  about  400  feet  and  shipped  to 
Mayville  and  other  places.  For  about  three  years  from  ten  to  twenty 
ears  a  day  have  been  forwarded  during  the  warm  season.  In  the 
winter  it  is  impossible  to  ship  the  ore,  because  it  freezes  in  the  ears, 
making  it  very  difficult  to  unload.  A.  W.  Rohn  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  mine. 

During  the  period  of  exploration  by  a  number  of  mining  com- 
panies it  was  found  that  ore  underlies  a  greater  portion  of  the  region. 
Some  is  of  low  grade  and  may  never  be  mined,  but  there  are  some 
rich  deposits,  and  these  have  been  purchased  by  a  number  of  companies. 
Greater  development  of  this  industry  is  expected  in  future  years. 
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The  Wisconsin  Pinekies 


Sauk  County  was  well  within  the  region  of  the  Wisconsin  River 
pineries,  which  in  the  early  '50s  yielded  twice  as  much  lumber  as 
any  other  in  the  state.  But  the  lumbering  industries  of  the  great 
valley  had  comparatively  little  effect  upon  the  development  of  the 
country;  they  were  rather  a  passing  show,  although  there  were  some 
busy  rafting  days  along  the  waterfront  of  old  Newport.  Sawmills 
were  also  built  on  the  Baraboo  and  other  streams  tributary  to  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Wisconsin,  but  the  pine  was  scattering  and  none 
of  the  minor  water  courses  of  this  region  had  enough  timber  to  last 
long,  so  that  the  running  of  logs  from  the  interior  streams  of  Sauk 
County  was  soon  found  to  be  impracticable. 

Hunt's  Gazetteer  for  1853  contains  the  first  and  only  attempt  to 
publish  the  early  statistics  of  the  lumbering  of  the  state  that  is  avail- 
able, and,  as  it  gives  some  names  of  mill  owners,  as  well  as  output, 
it  is,  though  incomplete,  of  permanent  interest  and  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. Hunt's  introductory  paragraph  is  more  intelligent  and  compre- 
hensive than  was  usual  among  the  contemporary  writers  of  the  day. 
It  is  as  follows:  "To  the  lumbermen,  the  pineries  of  Wisconsin  pre- 
sent inducements  for  investment  and  settlement  which  can  be  hardly 
overrated.  That  of  the  Upper  Wisconsin  and  its  tributaries  is  the  most 
extensive ;  and  distinguished  still  more  for  the  fine  quality,  than  the  inex- 
haustible quantities  of  its  timber.  The  other  localities  of  the  white  pine 
and  other  evergreens  are  mainly  on  the  Wolf,  the  great  northern  affluent 
of  the  Fox,  and  the  tributaries  of  Green  Bay,  and  on  the  La  Crosse,  the 
Black.  Chippewa,  and  the  St.  Croix  branches  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

"The  rapids  of  these  streams  furnish  abundant  water  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber,  and  on  the  annual  spring  rise,  and  occasional  freshets 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the  yield  of  the  mills  is  floated  from  the 
Wolf  into  Lake  Winnebago,  and  the  lower  Fox;  and  from  most  of  the 
other  streams  into  the  Mississippi. 

"Scarcely  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Alleghany  pine  of  western 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  undisputed  possession  of  the  market, 
not  only  of  the  Ohio  valley,  but  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
above  New  Orleans,  at  which  point  it  competed  with  the  lumber  of  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick. 

"The  course  of  the  lumber  trade  may  now  be  considered  as  per- 
manently changed.  The  pineries  of  Wisconsin  now  control,  and  will  hold 
exclusive  possession  of  the  market  of  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  great  western  affluents. 

"The  amount  of  pine  lumber  estimated  to  be  sawed  in  Wisconsin 
annually,  is  as  follows: 


Black  River 
Chippewa  . 


15,000,000 
28,500,000 
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Green  Bay   21,000,000 

Manitowoc    24,500,000 

St.  Croix    20,000,000 

Wisconsin   58,500,000 

Wolf    25,500,000 

Total  number  of  feet  193,000,000 

Rafting  on  the  Sauk  County  River  Front 

J.  T.  Huntington,  of  Delton,  an  old  lumberman  of  Newport  and 
several  years  ago  bookkeeper  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Senate,  contributes 
the  following  paper,  "Rafting  on  the  Wisconsin  When  Newport 
Flourished": 

"Those  who  now  visit  the  Wisconsin  river  find  only  pleasure  boats 
where  formerly  the  lumber  raft  was  very  much  in  evidence.  Just  when 
the  sending  of  lumber  to  market  by  rafts  on  the  Wisconsin  river  com- 
menced is  not  known  to  the  writer,  but  undoubtedly  by  or  before  1840. 
By  1855  there  was  almost  a  constant  run  of  rafts  from  soon  after  the 


Old  Style  Saw  Mill 


going  out  of  the  ice,  until  the  latter  part  of  summer  or  early  fall.  The 
most  of  this  lumber  was  cut  above  the  mouth  of  Lemonweir  river.  Large 
amounts  were  cut  at  Necedah  on  the  Yellow  river.  Grand  Rapids, 
Stevens'  Point,  Wausau,  Merrill  and  other  points  along  the  Wisconsin, 
were  noted  lumbering  points.  No  considerable  amount  of  logs  were  run 
down  the  Wisconsin  below  Grand  Rapids.  Some  logs  were  run  to  New- 
port and  Kilbourn  from  the  Yellow  river. 
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"It  is  now  many  years  since  a  lumber  raft  passed  down  the  Wisconsin 
river  to  market  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  that  method  has  passed  forever. 

"In  early  days  the  lumbermen  started  in  late  summer  or  early  fall 
for  the  woods,  camps  were  established,  roads  cut  out  and  often  much 
timber  cut  before  the  advent  of  snow  made  it  possible  to  haul  the  logs 
to  the  bank;  this  banking  being  on  the  shore  of  some  of  the  various 
streams  tributary  to  the  Wisconsin. 

"Spring  comes,  rains  melt  the  snow,  the  small  streams  become  tor- 
rents, the  ice  breaks  away  and  goes  out  and  with  it  goes  also  the  logs 
on  their  way  to  the  mills.  The  loggers  become  drivers.  Often  extra 
men  were  employed  for  the  drive,  and  do  not  think  that  the  drive  was  a 
pleasure  trip.  The  weather  was  yet  cool  if  not  cold ;  men  were  wet  all 
day,  sometimes  day  and  night;  some  lost  their  lives.  Logs  were  to  be 
kept  from  lodging  on  shallows,  jams  were  to  be  broken  and  altogether  it 
was  a  strenuous  life.  At  the  mills  when  the  lumber  was  being  cut  these 
loggers  and  drivers  became  rafters  and  rivermen. 

"The  first  part  of  the  raft  was  the  'crib'.  The  crib  was  a  square 
of  the  length  of  the  lumber  and  made  from  16  to  24  boards  deep,  held 
together  at  the  corners  by  pins  known  as  grub  pins.  Seven  of  these 
cribs  formed  a  single  string;  two  or  three  single  strings  made  a  raft. 
Three  strings  made  a  full  Wisconsin  river  raft. 

"At  dangerous  points  these  rafts  were  uncoupled  and  the  run  made 
hy  single  string.  The  dangerous  points  were  the  various  falls,  dams 
and  the  Dells.  The  most  talked  of  dam  up  the  river  was  known  as 
Cliret's  dam. 

"  The  dam  at  Kilbourn,  built  about  1855  or  1856,  proved  very  destruc- 
tive to  lumber  and  life  and  was  soon  removed  by  the  up-river  lumbermen. 

"The  Dells  was  also  a  dangerous  point  for  rafts  at  high  water — and 
if  the  water  was  very  high  they  could  not  be  safely  run.  Then  the  rafts 
were  tied  up  at  the  head  of  the  Dells  until  such  time  as  there  was  falling 
water. 

"There  were  many  men  who  earned  the  title  of  Dell  Pilot,  but  the 
only  one  who  left  a  permanent  record  was  LeRoy  Gates.  Visitors  to 
the  Dells  may  see  his  name  cut  in  the  rocks  at  the  Narrows,  and  there 
it  will  remain  until  some  upheaval  destroys  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Wis- 
consin at  the  Dells." 

Devil '8  Lake  State  Park 

A  substantial  groundwork  has  been  laid  for  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  fascinating  state  parks  in  the  Middle-West,  with  Devil's  Lake 
as  its  nucleus.  In  his  report  for  1916  F.  B.  Moody,  the  state  forester, 
makes  the  following  reference  to  Devil's  Lake  Park,  in  comparison  with 
the  other  tracts  in  Wisconsin  which  the  state  commission,  appointed  for 
tiic  purpose,  is  preserving  from  private  encroachment  and  destruction : 
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"During  1916,  under  the  administration  of  the  conservation  commission, 
the  work  of  general  improvement  and  extension  of  the  various  state 
parks  was  carried  forward  energetically.  While  the  Wisconsin  parks 
are  well  organized,  and  are  located  so  as  to  best  serve  the  people  of  all 
parts  of  the  state,  they  are  still  somewhat  inaccessible,  due  to  the  lack 
of  proper  road  facilities.  It  was  early  realized  by  the  commission  that 
each  park  should  be  of  maximum  usefulness  to  the  people  of  the  state ; 
that  proper  accommodations  would  have  to  be  provided,  and  of  these 
good  roads  and  trails  were  of  major  importance.  Consequently,  during 
the  past  year  a  road  and  trail  plan  was  marked  out  for  each  of  the  parks, 


Devil's  Doorway  at  the  Lake 


and  the  main  efforts  of  the  commission  have  been  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  roads  and  trails  within  the  parks,  and  in  co-operating 
with  local  officials  for  the  construction  of  better  approaches.  Wisconsin 
now  has  six  state  parks. 

"Many  permanent  improvements  have  been  started  or  are  contem- 
plated on  the  Devil's  Lake  Park.  Its  usefulness  as  a  playground  has 
grown  to  a  wonderful  degree  in  the  past  two  years,  and  will  increase 
rapidly  in  the  future.  The  development  of  roads,  trails  and  pathways, 
the  repair  of  the  hotel  buildings  and  cottages,  and  the  construction  of 
sanitary  closets  at  both  ends  of  the  lake,  the  installation  of  water  systems 
and  the  improvement  of  playgrounds  have  been  started.  The  new  road 
from  the  hotel  east  to  the  park  boundary  is  practically  complete,  and  will 
become  a  part  of  the  state  highway  system.   This  new  road  will  make  the 
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park  easily  accessible  from  the  south  and  east.  The  proper  location  of  a 
road  from  the  north  will  be  considered  in  co-operation  with  the  town  of 
Baraboo.  The  facilities  for  boating,  fishing,  swimming,  and  climbing, 
the  major  sports  enjoyed  by  the  thousands  of  people  who  annually  visit 
the  park,  were  materially  improved  during  the  year. 

"A  marked  increase  was  noted  in  the  numbers  of  people  who  visited 
the  various  state  parks  during  1916.  This  was  especially  pronounced 
on  the  Devils  Lake  and  Peninsula  parks.  These  parks  are  older,  more 
accessible  and  better  known  than  some  of  the  others,  and  consequently 
receive  greater  patronage.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
state  parks  in  the  years  to  come  will  be  of  great  benefit  and  value  to  the 
people  of  the  state,  and,  as  their  worth  is  more  appreciated,  and  they 
are  made  more  accessible,  they  will  become  a  still  greater  source  of 
enjoyment. 

"The  acreage  of  the  various  parks  is  about  as  follows:  Peninsula 
Park,  3,240;  Devils  Lake  Park,  1,040;  Marquette  Park,  1,651;  Interstate 
Park,  730;  Brule  Park,  4,321;  Cushing  Memorial  Park,  8;  Proposed 
Trempealeau  Mt.  Park,  500. 

"A  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  purchase  of  the  three 
remaining  properties  bordering  on  Devil's  Lake.  One  15-acre  tract  at 
the  north  end  is  in  process  of  condemnation.  The  other  two  properties 
should  be  condemned  and  purchased.  It  is  recommended  that  $50,000 
be  appropriated  to  purchase  these  properties,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
interior  holdings  within  the  peninsula  state  park." 

An  addition  to  the  foregoing  information  is  made  by  the  Madison 
Democrat  of  March  22,  1917,  in  the  following  words : 

"Devil's  Lake  State  Park  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  fifteen 
acres  at  the  north  end  at  an  expense  of  $7,500.  The  transaction  was 
hastened  by  the  welcome  activities  of  Assemblyman  George  Carpenter, 
representing  the  Sauk  county  district. ,  Admittedly,  it  is  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition and  at  a  cost  to  the  state  entirely  reasonable.  A  great,  commercial 
company,  however,  continues  to  blast  to  pieces  the  beautiful  east  bluff, 
causing  a  cruel  scar  that  the  elements  through  half  a  millenium  or  more 
cannot  efface.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  pitiless  vandalism  should  now  be 
the  unceasing  endeavor  of  the  conservation  commission,  which  then  will 
have  secured  to  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  eternal  possession  of 
altogether  the  loveliest  gem  of  nature  in  all  this  vast  central  West." 

Since  the  Democrat  published  the  foregoing  (in  May.  1917),  the 
Town  of  Baraboo  officially  accepted  the  $40,000  bequest  of  the  late  W.  W. 
"Warner,  of  Baraboo  City,  for  the  building  of  a  concrete  road  from  Oak 
Street  bridge  to  the  State  Park,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  south.  Mr. 
Warner  had  left  $75,000  to  the  City  of  Madison  for  a  public  park,  with  a 
proviso  that  if  it  was  not  accepted  by  May  3,  1917,  $40,000  should  go 
to  the  Town  of  Baraboo  for  the  purpose  named.  The  final  arrangements 
to  secure  possession  of  the  fund  were  made  by  Assemblyman  George 
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Carpenter  and  Supervisors  Wilbur  Cahoon,  Charles  Getzman  and  E.  C. 
Kunzelman,  in  consultation  with  County  Judge  Zimmerman.  The  fund 
was  promptly  passed  over  by  those  who  had  it  in  charge  at  the  required 
presentation  of  a  receipt  showing  that  the  town  had  raised  $5,000  for 
the  laying  out  of  a  foot  and  bicycle  path  parallel  to  the  main  road.  The 
highway  between  Baraboo  and  the  State  Park,  which  will  probably  be 
completed  in  1918  or  soon  after,  is  known  as  the  Warner  Road,  and  will 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  other  fine  drives  which  vein  the  region 
about  Baraboo  and  Devil's  Lake. 
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THE  CROPS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

Changes  in  Standard  Crops  and  Live  Stock — The  Dadxy  and  Cereal 
Regions— Acreage  op  Standard  Crops  in  1880— Agricultural  and 
Dairy  Products  (1880)— Number  and  Value  op  Live  Stock— The 
Figures  por  1890 — Statistics  for  1900 — The  Live  Stock  in  1910 — 
Crops  and  Live  Stock  (1916) — The  Ginseng  Industry — Hop  Craze 
in  Sauk  County — Rise  op  the  Sugar  Beet — The  Sauk  County 
Agricultural  Society— Breeders  op  Pine  Cattle— Development 
op  the  Dairy  Interests— Stock  Breeders'  Associations. 

The  topography  and  soil  of  Sauk  County,  primarily  determined  by 
1  lte  movements  of  water  and  ice,  both  gradual  and  violent,  offer  a  striking 
variety  seldom  seen  in  an  equal  area.  Prairies  and  hills,  gorges  and 
bottom  lands,  rolling  highlands  and  grassy  marshes,  proclaim  favorable 
conditions  for  the  raising  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  potatoes  and  other 
root  crops,  apples  and  berries,  and  rich  grasses,  clover  and  all  the  legu- 
mena  for  man  and  beast. 

Changes  in  Standard  Crops  and  Live  Stock 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  agricultural,  live  stock  and 
dairy  industries  in  Sauk  County  indicates  radical  changes  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  standard  crops,  animals  and  products.  Much  wheat  is  still 
raised,  but  as  a  bumper  crop  it  was  displaced  years  ago  by  corn  and  oats 
— the  two  cereals  last  named  readily  adapting  themselves  to  a  wide  range 
of  localities  and  soils.  Much  of  the  land  which  was  formerly  devoted 
to  apple  orchards  has  been  transformed  into  more  profitable  fields  of 
corn  and  oats;  so  that,  although  Sauk  County  is  still  a  foremost  producer 
in  that  fruit,  as  a  whole  it  has  retrograded. 

For  years  before  the  Civil  war  wheat  was  produced  in  Sauk  County 
to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  other  cereals.  The  soil  was  drained  of  its 
strength  and  the  period  came  when  the  harvests  were  meager  in  quantity 
and  bad  in  quality.  Then  came  the  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  rota- 
tion of  crops;  and  corn  and  oats  came  to  stay. 

For  a  long  period  sheep  and  lambs  were  the  favorite  variety  of  live 
stock  and  Sauk  County  was  quite  a  wool  producer  and  manufacturer. 
Bat  the  time  came  when  buyers  and  manufacturers  looked  to  the  vast 
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ranches  of  the  far  west  for  a  cheaper  and  far  more  abundant  supply,  and 
the  sheep  gave  way  to  fine  cattle,  milch  cows,  horses  and  swine. 

The  Dairy  and  Cereal  Regions 

Southern  Sauk  County  is  distinctively  a  dairy  country — particularly 
such  towns  as  Bear  Creek,  Franklin,  Troy,  Honey  Creek  and  Sumpter. 
A  noteworthy  change  in  this  line  of  industry  of  late  years  is  the  marked 
increase  in  cheese  making  and  the  consequent  decline  of  the  manufacture 
of  butter.  The  southwestern  part  of  the  county  is  most  extensively 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  Plain  and  Spring  Green  being 
important  centers.  The  valley  of  the  Baraboo,  with  Baraboo  and 
Reedsburg  as  its  centers,  is  more  especially  given  up  to  butter  making. 

Although  prolific  harvests  of  corn  and  oats  are  gathered  in  the  Town 
of  Honey  Creek,  the  valley  of  the  Baraboo  is  the  continuous  cereal  belt 
of  the  county,  upon  which  its  farmers  depend,  year  in  and  year  out, 
for  their  high  record  as  a  grain  producing  region.  These  and  other 
salient  facts  may  readily  be  deduced  from  a  study  of  the  following 
statistics,  gathered  from  the  assessors'  returns  for  the  decadal  years 
1880-1910. 

Acreage  op  Standard  Ckops  in  1880 


As  ascertained  by  the  assessors  in  1880,  the  principal  farm  products 
in  the  county,  were  as  follows,  the  cereals,  potatoes  and  apples  being 
given  in  acres: 


Townships 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Apples 

1,888 

1,352 

156 

273 

927 

1,009 

120 

27  Mi 

1,044 

1,401 

156 

51 

1,478 

1,489 

86 

116 

1,750 

1,588 

223 

115 

Fairfield   

  839 

1,122 

768 

51% 

114% 

Franklin   

  1,107 

1,103 

1,508 

96 

21 

727 

658 

81 

103 

1,195 

1,151 

123 

80 

2,398 

1,900 

96 

55 

1,073 

1,317 

169 

95 

1,050 

1,265 

196 

37 

1,400 

1,100 

56 

52 

1,879 

1,377 

5oy4 

32% 

1,679 

1,778 

302 

129 

1,706 

1,216 

21% 

9 

1,905 

1,725 

57 

73 

1,951 

1,212 

96 

61% 

1,325 

1,941 

169 

134% 

1,128 

1,332 

198 

46% 

  819 

815 

1,101 

164 

16 

848 

1,172 

141 

62 

Total   

  28,734 

30,395 

29,360 

2,808% 

1,704% 
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Agricultural  and  Dairy  Products  (1880) 

According  to  the  assessors'  figures  published  in  1880,  the  principal 
agricultural  and  dairy  products  of  Sauk  County  for  the  preceding  year 
were  as  follows: 
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XUMBEB  AND  VALUE  OP  LlVE  STOCK 

The  principal  classes  of  live  stock  were,  in  1880 : 

Sheep  and 

Townships                                Neat  CatUe    Milch  Cowa      Lambs  Horses 

Baraboo                                              1,403              605  1,093  619 

Bear  Creek                                         1,662              825  653  355 

Dcllona                                                  735              253  908  277 

Delton                                                   798              316  714  253 

Excelsior                                             1,087              466  1,805  457 

Fairfield                                              1,044              329  1,302  351 

Franklin                                              1,581              568  1,481  408 

Freedom                                              1,207              294  1,598  409 

Greenfield                                            1,198              517  963  387 

Honey  Creek                                        1,614              451  1,489  493 

I  ronton                                                  1,066              379  1,504  429 

La  Valle                                               883              193  1,139  299 

Merrimack                                                817               324  1,284  314 

Prairie  du  Sac                                      823              341  456  462 

Beedaborg                                   1,203           561  2,153  575 

Spring  Green                                        1,097              287  213  360 

Bumpier                                     1,134           340  1,803  491 

Troy                                                   1,563              670  998  536 

Washington                                            1,140              824  1,686  422 

Westfield                                             1,225              143  1,289  471 

Wiiifiold                                                 683              210  1,326  212 

Woodland                                            1,319              403  2,001  393 

Totals                                         25,312           9,602  27,858  8,973 

The  aggregate  value  of  (he  live  stock  in  1880  was: 

Neat  Cattle    $245,801.00 

Milch  Cows   131,977.00 

Sheep  and  Lambs   37,562.43 

norsea    332,963.00 

Mules  and  Asses   8,630.50 

$756,933.93 
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The  Figures  for  1890 


In  1890  the  acreage  grown  to  the  principal  farm  products  with 
number  of  apple  trees,  was  as  follows: 


Wheat 

Civil  Divisions  (Acres) 

Baraboo  City    55 

Baraboo  Town   1,176 

Bear  Creek    326 

Dellona    755 

Delton    300 

Excelsior    1,502 

Franklin    1,087 

Fairfield    610 

Freedom    1,545 

Greenfield    1,044 

Honey  Creek    1,904 

I  ronton    427 

La  Valle  Vil  

La  Valle  Town   1,082 

Merrimack   449 

Prairie  du  Sac  Vil   1 

Prairie  du  Sac  Town   825 

Kcodsburg  City   32 

Reedsburg  Town    1,987 

Spring  Green    272 

Sumpter   653 

Sauk  City  Vil  

Troy    2,314 

Washington    1,224 

Weatfield    2,469 

Winfield    704 

'  Woodland    1,360 


Corn 

Oats 

Potatoes  Apple  Tr 

^  Acres; 

tAtres; 

( Acres) 

(HO.) 

45 

75 

10 

t  tea 

1,150 

1,4 1 9 

1  TIT 

1,717 

145 

7,038 

1,200 

1,320 

167 

14 

1,401 

1,641 

1  Oil 

i  inn 

114 

3,193 

1,703 

2,021 

248 

1,694 

1,008 

1,396 

58 

311 

1,406 

1,436 

90 

4,125 

1,005 

1,034 

107 

1,389 

1,190 

2,022 

143 

2,053 

2,112 

2,384 

74 

347 

732 

69 

695 

15 

8 

4 

865 

1,357 

249 

2,500 

1,466 

1,650 

57 

1,597 

80 

62 

4 

2,436 

2,294 

40 

444 

63 

52 

14 

1,377 

1,988 

3,321 

240 

1,877 

1,288 

36 

1,498 

3,138 

4,057 

98 

1,835 

12 

20 

15 

2,403 

2,702 

79 

6,917 

1,043 

1,578 

133 

1,532 

1,424 

1,914 

213 

1,555 

1,092 

1,339 

240 

185 

1,460 

1,558 

119 

1,130 

Total    24,103       33,027       38,988        6,045  41,993 
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In  1890  the  principal  varieties  of  live  stock  were  distributed  thus: 


Sheep 


Civil  Divisions 

Neat  Cattle 

Milch  Cows 

and  Lamb 

a  Horsos 

Swine 

274 

511 

89 

Hn.rn.hoo  Town 

1  528 

723 

596 

622 

835 

Iif>*]  r    (  1 VtfUlif 

*>  MKfi 

AMI 

449 

597 

T  Innn 

932 

439 

436 

341 

1  079 

I),.|t  All 

7KQ 

"*4i> 

too 

via 

MOO 

1  1  v  i 1 1 1 1  a  ■  ■  i  r 

1  194. 

fiH.1 

1  097 

922 

K  ■ i  i  r '  ii 'I  i  i 

HI  Q 

OVO 

387 

495 

405 

647 

330 

852 

620 

1,299 

492 

556 

Greenfield 

1,069 

553 

955 

524 

515 

700 

961 

552 

1,263 

406 

1,654 

404 

662 

56 

43 

30 

472 

783 

404 

724 

Merrimack  

401 

1,023 

359 

797 

Prairie  du  Sac  Vil. . .  . 

63 

63 

50 

106 

64 

Prairie  du  Sac  Town. 

..  1,118 

390 

296 

309 

882 

50 

15 

256 

157 

..  1,174 

754 

850 

448 

714 

568 

166 

398 

746 

669 

695 

602 

1,643 

90 

69 

54 

964 

616 

520 

1,131 

749 

1,368 

555 

990 

590 

1,121 

455 

969 

465 

1,131 

289 

974 

407 

2,228 

556 

1,164 

.  .  33,177 

13,262 

19,368 

10,844 

19,537 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  different  variotics  of  live  stock  was  as  follows:  Neat 
cattle,  $322,715;  milch  cowb,  $205,720;  horses,  $481,823;  swine,  $51,832;  sheep  and 
lambs,  $28,664;  mules  and  asses,  $4,651. 
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Statistics  fob  1900 

In  1900  the  number  of  acres  of  the  principal  farm  and  on-hard 
products  growing  in  the  county  were  as  follows: 

Grasses 


Civil  Divisions 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Rye 

Barley 

(cultivated) 

\  }  1 1  fin  n  n    ^/ 1 1 

14 

ft 

D 

it 

J>iiriiix>u   

»  •  . 

■  •  •  • 

Tin  r<i  l-w-i/i  TnwM 

1  A7 
lot 

9  «1  7 

9  !>Q9 

an 
w 

9  999 

Hoax  Or*»«k 

225 

1  558 

1  824 

85 

97 

1  kill  Inn O 

-  1  " 

9  i&R 

9  17Q 

71 

1717 

IQfi 

■  97ft 

9  99^ 

ftl 

{117 

in"; 

9  nfii 

71Q 

1  1  ft 

1,3/0 

14o 

_     ll  •' 

"  lull 

...I'll* 

D 

fcVanlrlirt 

1  71 

I, IV.) 

344 

1,687 

2,217 

165 

226 

1,353 

Greenfield   

271 

1,336 

2,030 

296 

167 

1,081 

427 

3  077 

4  553 

187 

73 

1  66*' 

200 

1*500 

2^040 

300 

100 

500 

La  Valle  Town  

185 

1,565 

2,450 

306 

200 

1,345 

La  Valle  Vil  

16 

14 

•  •  • 

19 

35 

225 

2,275 

2,777 

499 

•  •  • 

1,574 

6 

142 

88 

8 

40 

12 

44 

54 

•  •  . 

30 

Prairie  do.  Sac  Town .... 

202 

3,507 

2,754 

685 

■  ■  * 

645 

Prairie  du  8ac  Vil  

p  «  ■ 

83 

28 

•  ■  • 

... 

35 

196 

1,763 

2,968 

157 

166 

2,193 

Kcedsburg  City   

55 

59 

37 

48 

161 

3,326 

2,413 

530 

50 

1,335 

Spring  Green  Vil. ...... 

•  •  * 

•  ■  *  • 

•  •  *  « 

•  ■  ■ 

•  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

138 

3,008 

3,761 

127 

16 

2,779 

99 

42 

■  •  • 

■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

354 

3,290 

4,022 

529 

102 

1,479 

327 

2,189 

3,449 

196 

166 

2,281 

355 

1,624 

3,272 

477 

160 

1,051 

125 

1,094 

1,592 

175 

35 

450 

387 

1,096 

1,714 

237 

387 

1,495 

5,534 

47,348 

57,921 

7,770 

2,426 

32,857 
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In  1900  the  principal  varieties  of  live  stock  were  thus  distributed : 


Neat 

Milch 

Sheep  and 

Civil  Divisions 

Cattle 

Cows 

Lambs 

Hors<ea 

Swine 

45 

51 

19 

40 

867 

31 

883 

831 

497 

516 

1,301 

1,027 

264 

729 

505 

516 

312 

1,040 

503 

338 

319 

603 

823 

913 

331 

976 

451 

491 

317 

492 

1,470 

079 

344 

851 

882 

1,416 

397 

536 

, . . .  1,002 

500 

1,024 

291 

410 

2,577 

1,114 

1,306 

564 

1,351 

200 

2,491 

436 

554 

230 

1,005 

45.T 

574 

34 

58 

58 

27 

356 

818 

310 

867 

63 

■  ■  •  ■ 

45 

61 

23 

10 

53 

24 

426 

98 

266 

677 

13 

54 

102 

14 

014 

30 

270 

41 

145 

1,457 

415 

794 

600 

451 

355 

1,034 

•  ■  •  ■ 

5 

119 

153 

1,704 

876 

946 

496 

1,560 

50 

102 

26 

1,147 

1,241 

517 

1,176 

. . . .  1,840 

1,164 

1,626 

449 

646 

1,801 

831 

1,786 

501 

837 

210 

1,991 

270 

677 

639 

3,622 

441 

803 

16,647 

27,470 

10,212 

18,099 

The  aggregate  values  of  the  different  classes  of  live  stock :  Neat  cattle,  $387,673  j 
milch  cows,  $320,569;  horses,  $324,664;  swine,  $50,911;  sheep  and  lamb*,  $37,766. 
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The  Live  Stock  in  1910 


In  1910  the  live  stock  of  the  county  was  thus  distributed : 


XT    -  a 

Neat 

Sheep  and 

Civil  Divisions 

Cattle 

Lambs 

Horses 

Swine 

625 

640 

600 

590 

549 

1,020 

650 

418 

821 

342 

519 

479 

855 

481 

609 

406 

369 

464 

452 

661 

1,194 

886 

500 

388 

678 

438 

393 

405 

709 

1,422 

  2,599 

1,114 

620 

765 

La  Valle   

1,279 

575 

596 

  1,302 

314 

460 

725 

87 

417 

856 

  2,259 

512 

578 

745 

206 

426 

977 

856 

717 

1,622 

675 

775 

1,405 

391 

682 

•  944 

629 

670 

984 

1,576 

500 

602 

2,409 

591 

863 

45 

69 

22 

Baraboo  City  

  207 

13 

1,015 

22 

La  Valle  Vil  

  86 

8 

83 

26 

  80 

10 

55 

44 

•  ■  ■  • 

90 

28 

Prairie  du  Sac  Vil. 

122 

6 

249 

11 

121 

26 

Spring  Green  Vil.  . 

16 

126 

87 

16,029 

14,225 

18,746 

The  aggregate 

true  value  of  the  different  var 

ieties  of  live 

stock:    Neat  cattle, 

$1,188,465;  horses, 

♦1,254,845;  swine,  $224,952;  sh. 

eep  and  lambs 

,  *5fi,107;  i 

Qules  and 

asses,  $7,605  (88  in  number). 
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Crops  and  Live  Stock  (1916) 

C.  P.  Norgord,  the  commissioner  of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  report  issued  January  1,  1917,  presents  the  following 
facts  regarding  the  acreage,  production  and  total  farm  value  of  the 
principal  crops  in  Sauk  County  for  the  year  1916,  and  based  (the  value) 
on  the  market  price  on  December  1st  of  that  year : 


Crops 

Acreage 

Production 

Value 

1,413,763 

$1,229,974 

236,196 

708,588 

3,293,202 

1,646,601 

105,855 

171,437 

214,080 

223,448 

260,025 

347,434 

407,624 

558,445 

95,984 

1,361,053 

The  number  and  value  of  the  live  stock  on  the  farms  of  Sauk  County, 
January  1,  1917 : 


Varieties 

Number 

Value 

$1,951,497 

2,744,052 

1,504,281 

Sheep   

36,110 

849,951 

The  Ginseng  Industry 


There  arc  a  number  of  special  products  which  have  given  Sauk 
County  considerable  fame,  and  their  cultivation  covers  nearly  the  entire 
period  of  its  agricultural  history.  The  first  of  these  to  come  into  notice 
as  a  source  of  profit  to  home  farmers  was  the  ginseng  root,  which  the 
pioneers  found  growing  wild  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  It  has 
long  been  greatly  esteemed  and  honored  by  the  Chinese  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  their  emperors  was  cured  of  the  colic  or  other  intestinal 
trouble,  through  its  virtues;  and,  although  quite  common  in  Central 
Wisconsin  and  other  sections  of  the  near  Northwest,  the  Orient  knows 
it  not  as  a  natural  product.  Fortunately,  the  Chinese  early  determined 
that  the  root  was  at  its  best  when  found  in  a  state  of  nature.  In  some 
localities  iti  the  western  townships  of  Sauk  County  ginseng  was  very 
plentiful,  and  for  several  years  the  people  of  that  section  devoted  much 
of  their  time  to  digging  the  root  and  shipping  it  to  market,  receiving 
as  high  as  $1  a  pound.  Quantities  of  the  raw  product  were  shipped  to 
California,  Australia,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Orient.  Before 
being  used  by  the  Chinese  for  most  anything  which  ailed  them,  it  under- 
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went  a  native  process  which  so  increased  its  curative  properties  that 
thirty  years  ago  it  could  be  sold  to  those  who  had  the  most  faith  in  it — 
and  a  long  purse — at  thirty  dollars  an  ounce.  It  is  said  that  a  widow  in 
the  Town  of  Washington,  when  the  ginseng  fever  was  at  its  height,  earned 
enough  money  from  the  sale  of  her  pickings  in  the  woods  to  lift  a  con- 
siderable mortgage  on  her  farm  which  the  previous  hard  times  had 
compelled  her  to  place.  Most  of  the  wild  lands  which  formerly  grew 
the  ginseng  root  have  been  plowed  over,  although  it  is  still  found  in 
many  localities  on  the  hills  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county.  Of 
late  years  its  cultivation  has  also  been  successfully  undertaken.  In  this 
connection  is  the  following  from  the  Baraboo  News  of  October  14,  1915: 

"The  largest  ginseng  garden  in  Sauk  county  is  located  near  the  foot 
of  the  big  hill  between  Black  Hawk  and  Spring  Green,  not  far  from 
Wilson  Creek.  The  garden  is  owned  by  J.  W.  and  M.  J.  Schwartz,  two 
brothers  who  began  the  growing  of  the  plants  in  a  small  way  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Now  they  have  two  acres  under  artificial  shade  and  one  acre 
on  a  hillside  in  the  woods.  It  requires  three  or  four  years  or  longer 
to  obtain  a  crop.  Before  the  war  came  on  the  dry  roots  were  worth 
about  $6.00  a  pound ;  now  the  price  has  dropped  to  about  $4.25.  Early 
in  the  season  they  sold  roots  valued  at  about  $2,500  and  the  digging  this 
fall  will  bring  a  lot  more. 

"Schwartz  brothers  sent  this  office  a  few  days  ago  a  root  just  dug 
from  the  ground  which  weighed  an  even  pound.  It  is  a  very  large 
specimen  and  shows  the  growers  know  how  to  care  for  the  plants.  The 
older  the  plants  the  better  they  are  and  the  more  they  bring.  Cultivated 
plants  are  not  worth  so  much  as  those  which  grow  in  the  woods. 

"When  the  firm  began  growing  ginseng  they  purchased  plants  at 
fifty  cents  each.  They  are  now  worth  much  less  and  seed  is  worth  about 
$5.00  a  pound,  there  being  about  7,000  seeds  in  a  pound.  The  plant 
bears  bright  red  berries  in  a  cluster.  When  gathered  the  berries  are 
buried  in  fine  sand  and  after  a  year  are  obtained  by  sifting.  The  seed 
do  not  germinate  the  first  year  so  there  is  no  danger  in  keeping  them 
buried  in  a  box  of  damp  sand  for  several  months  until  the  pulp  has 
entirely  decayed.  Some  growers  mash  the  pulp  and  wash  it  away,  leav- 
ing the  seed.  There  are  about  125  seeds  on  a  stalk.  Among  the  first 
plants  obtained  by  the  brothers  were  several  growing  in  the  wild  state 
at  Blue  mounds. 

"On  account  of  the  low  price  of  ginseng  the  firm  has  begun  the  grow- 
ing of  golden  seal  and  other  drug  plants  which  have  merited  medicinal 
value.  Ginseng  is  of  no  value  but  the  Chinese  think  it  is.  They  pur- 
chase practically  all  that  is  grown  in  the  country. 

"The  worst  difficulty  encountered  in  growing  the  plant  in  the  woods 
were  the  mice.  The  little  animals  are  very  fond  of  the  roots  and  made 
sad  havoc  with  the  Spring  Green  garden  in  the  woods  one  winter.  A 
few  traps  exterminated  the  most  of  them." 
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Hop  Ckaze  in  Sauk  County 

Hops  did  not  prove  to  be  a  permanent  crop,  although  while  the 
stimulus  of  high  prices  lasted  they  were  feverishly  cultivated  in  every 
part  of  the  county.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  was  on  the  decline  toward 
the  close  of  the  Civil  war  and  the  eastern  hop  fields  were  devastated  by 
their  louse  enemies.  Prices  went  soaring,  and  the  few  hop  growers  in 
Wisconsin  who  had  been  cultivating  fields  for  several  previous  years 
put  all  their  acreage  into  the  vine.  Hundreds  new  to  the  industry 
tumbled  along  after  them,  in  a  headlong  rush  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  lager  beer  industry,  which,  with  the  heavy  war  taxes  on  whiskey 
and  the  growth  of  the  typical  German  taste,  further  assisted  to  create 
an  insistent  and  an  enormous  demand  almost  at  the  doors  of  the  hop 
growers.  The  Wisconsin  breweries  took  all  they  could  raise  and,  like 
Oliver  Twist,  "cried  for  more."  The  product  which,  in  the  New  York 
market  in  1861  sold  at  from  15  to  25  cents  per  pound,  four  years  later 
brought  from  50  to  65  cents.  In  1865  numbers  of  growers  in  Sauk 
County  were  said  to  have  realized  from  $800  to  $1,200  per  acre,  and  one 
farmer  was  reported  to  have  sold  the  product  of  fifteen-sixteenths  of  an 
acre  for  $1,600.  Two  years  later  hops  were  bringing  from  55  to  70 
cents  per  pound  in  the  open  market.  On  the  authority  of  such  reliable 
state  papers  as  the  "Wisconsin  State  Journal"  and  the  "Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel," one  farmer  raised  3,100  pounds  on  a  single  acre  which  he 
sold  at  over  58  cents  per  pound,  and  all  the  hop  growers  of  Sauk 
County  received  $2,000,000  for  their  crop,  of  which  $1,500,000  was  clear 
profit.  During  that  year  2,548  acres  of  land  in  the  county  were 
devoted  to  hops,  and  the  yield  was  approximately  4,000,000  pounds,  or 
one-fifth  of  all  the  hops  raised  in  the  United  States,  and  the  next  year 
upon  a  more  than  double  acreage,  its  product  was  even  greater.  Kil- 
boum,  in  Columbia  County,  was  the  chief  shipping  center  of  the  Wis- 
consin hop  district,  and,  according  to  the  Wisconsin  Mirror  of  that 
city,  ranked  as  the  greatest  primary  hop  depot  in  the  United  States, 
perhaps  in  the  world. 

The  newspapers  and  books  issued  in  those  times  are  alive  with  lively 
pictures  of  the  hop  fields,  the  hop-picking  girls  and  boys,  the  got-rich- 
quick  hop  farmers  driving  around  with  their  wives  and  daughters  in 
fancy  phaetons,  the  occupants  decked  like  lilies  or  peonies,  as  the  ease 
might  be ;  the  farmer  boys  blossoming  into  city  sports ;  the  residences  of 
the  hop-growers  bursting  with  pianos  and  other  new  furnishings;  unre- 
strained expansion  and  often  unlimited  credit,  based  on  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  this  wild  tumult  of  production,  expansion  and  discount 
of  the  future. 

The  outcome  of  this  unnatural  condition  was  inevitable  and  is  well 
told  by  Frederick  Merk  in  his  "Economic.  History  of  Wisconsin  During 
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the  Civil  War  Decade, "  to  which  the  author  is  indebted  for  much  of  the 
matter  relating  to  the  hop  craze  which  precedes  this  extract: 

"The  change  came  sooner  and  more  disastrously  than  even  the  worst 
fears  anticipated.  In  1868,  owing  to  an  unfavorable  growing  season 
and  the  inroads  of  the  recently  arrived  louse,  the  average  yield  of  Wis- 
consin yards  sank  from  1,400  to  800  or  900  pounds  per  acre,  while  the 
quality  of  much  of  the  crop  was  inferior.  Yet  even  this  was  but  the 
beginning  of  the  misfortune.  No  sooner  did  the  new  hops  begin  to 
move  than  it  became  evident  that  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the 
market.  The  eastern  growers,  having  successfully  banished  the  louse,  had 
again  produced  a  normal  crop.  The  necessity  for  the  Wisconsin  product 
had  disappeared  at  just  the  time  when  the  output  had  increased,  in  spite 
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of  the  small  yield  per  acre,  to  almost  11,000,000  pounds.  The  blackest 
predictions  were  fulfilled ;  the  New  York  market  was  hopelessly  glutted. 

"Prices  swiftly  declined.  The  growers  who  first  sent  their  crop  to 
market  were  fortunate  to  receive  from  25  to  35  cents  per  pound  for  it, 
though  they  bitterly  protested  at  the  time  that  they  were  being  robbed. 
As  the  season  advanced,  prices  sank  lower  and  lower,  until  at  length  hops 
became  practically  unsalable.  It  is  probable  that  the  average  price 
realized  by  the  growers  did  not  exceed  10  cents  per  pound,  or  a  trifle 
over  half  the  cost  of  production.  A  large  part  of  the  crop  was  held 
over  until  the  next  year  in  the  hope  that  the  situation  might  improve, 
but  ultimately  it  had  to  be  sold  at  from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

"Some  growers  courageously  attempted,  in  1870,  to  retrieve  their 
lost  fortunes,  and  a  fair  yield  was  secured,  but  prices  continued  to  range 
between  10  and  20  cents,  and  the  net  result  of  the  effort  was  only  to 
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increase  the  general  distress.  Hundreds  of  farmers  were  ruined,  other 
hundreds  lost  the  savings  of  a  lifetime.  Depression  succeeded  feverish 
enthusiasm.  The  hop  bubble  had  burst ! 

"The  depression  in  the  hop  market  continued  unrelieved  until  1871, 
when  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  eastern  crop,  prices  again  became 
normal.  A  large  proportion  of  Wisconsin  growers  had  in  the  mean- 
time plowed  up  their  yards.  After  1871  the  industry  became  com- 
paratively steady." 

Harvey  Canfield,  Benjamin  Colton  and  Jesse  Cottington  are  believed 
to  be  the  pioneer  hop  farmers  in  Sauk  County,  and  when  they  com- 
menced to  market  their  produce,  after  hauling  it  to  Beaver  Dam,  they 
thought  themselves  fortunate  if  they  obtained  7  cents  per  pound.  When 
the  boom  came  they  made  money  and  lost  some  with  the  slump  of 
prices.  A  typical  hop  house  was  that  built  by  Mr.  Canfield  just  west 
of  Baraboo. 

Notwithstanding  the  collapse  of  .1868,  permanent  good  resulted  to 
the  farmers  as  a  result  of  the  large  amounts  of  money  invested  in  large 
and  well  arranged  hop  houses,  which  were  afterward  used  as  barns; 
the  vast  improvement  in  the  farmers'  homes  and  the  purchese  of  a 
superior  grade  of  live  stock.  And  as  many  of  the  farmers  continued  to 
raise  hops  and  realized  steady,  although  not  exorbitant  profits,  for  years 
after  the  epidemic  had  subsided,  the  advantages  were,  on  the  whole,  a 
permanent  gain. 

Rise  of  the  Sugar  Beet 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  which  also  made  Wisconsin  famous 
as  an  experimental  state  in  matters  agricultural,  is  also  traced  to  the 
influence  and  initiative  of  the  German  element.  Central  Europe  had 
long  cultivated  them  and  refined  sugar  from  them,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  collapse  of  the  hop  bubble  in  1868  that  any  real  experiments  were 
made  in  Wisconsin  or  the  United  States.    Says  Merk : 

"In  the  spring  of  that  year  (1868),  two  enterprising  German  im- 
migrants, one  of  whom  had  been  employed  in  the  Fatherland  for  many 
years  as  foreman  in  a  beet-sugar  refinery,  rented  a  tract  of  land  near 
the  city  of  Fond  du  Lac  and  planted  it  to  sugar  beets.  Such  time  as 
they  could  spare  during  the  summer  was  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a 
primitive,  though  complete  sugar  refinery.  By  1869  they  were  manu- 
facturing sugar  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  per  day,  a  feat  which 
enabled  the  'Milwaukee  Sentinel'  to  boast  early  in  1870  that  Wisconsin 
was  producing  more  beet-sugar  than  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union 
combined.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  beet-sugar  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States  and,  as  such,  received  wide  notice  through- 
out the  Northwest.  Other  companies  were  induced  to  follow  the  example 
thus  set,  and  between  the  years  1869  and  1871  approximately  a  dozen 
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beet-sugar  companies  were  organized  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties 
of  the  State.  The  most  successful  of  these,  the  First  Sauk  County 
Farmers'  Association  for  the  Fabrication  of  Beet  Sugar,  an  interesting 
company  of  some  fifty  German  farmers  which  had  secured  the  services 
of  a  German  expert,  manufactured  in  1871  as  much  as  134,400  pounds 
of  beet  sugar  and  72,350  pounds  of  molasses. 

"In  spite  of  every  effort,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  cheaper  and  better  southern  product,  and  after 
one  or  two  years  of  discouragement  all  these  pioneer  companies  dis- 
appeared. Yet  they  served  a  useful  purpose,  for  they  demonstrated 
that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Wisconsin  was  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  root  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  Wisconsin  made  a  second 
attempt,  this  time  to  persevere,  until  today  she  ranks  well  up  among 
the  great  beet -sugar  states  of  the  Union." 

Black  Hawk  was  the  center  of  the  industry,  and  Sauk  County  has 
not  maintained  its  supremacy  in  the  industry.  It  has,  in  fact,  almost 
disappeared  from  the  list  of  the  county's  industries,  and  the  returns 
made  to  the  state  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  1916  showed  that  only 
59  acres  in  the  entire  county  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  beet;  that  but  472  tons  of  sugar  were  produced,  and  the  total, 
value  of  the  output  was  $2,832. 

The  Sauk  County  AGRICULTURAL  Society 

Sauk  County  has  had  an  agricultural  society  for  more  than  sixty 
years  and  there  has  never  been  a  time  during  that  period  when  its  mem- 
bership has  not  been  representative  of  the  most  substantial  farming 
element  within  its  borders.  Nearly  twenty  years  afterward  those  who 
had  made  a  specialty  of  importing  and  raising  improved  live  stock  for 
breeding,  meat  and  dairy  purposes,  also  formed  an  organization  known 
as  the  Stock  Breeders'  Association.  As  a  rule,  those  who  have  been 
most  prominent  in  the  founding  and  progress  of  these  societies  have 
been  the  leaders  in  the  practical  work  of  improving  the  yield  and 
quality  of  the  standard  crops  and  raising  the  breeds  of  neat  and  dairy 
cattle,  horses  and  swine.  Upon  sueli  very  practical  matters  rests  what 
is  best  in  the  development  of  Sauk  County ;  for  they  spell  comfort  and 
prosperity  and  the  means  and  sturdy  spirit  which  support  the  schools, 
churches  and  higher  things  of  life. 

The  Sauk  County  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday  of  1855,  at  Taylor's  Hall,  in  the  Village  of  Baraboo. 
The  attendance  was  large.  Alexander  Crawford  was  called  to  the  chair 
and  James  S.  Moseley  was  appointed  secretary.  The  objects  of  the 
society,  as  declared  in  the  first  article  of  its  constitution,  were  the 
"promotion  and  improvement  of  the  condition  of  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, mechanical,  manufacturing  and  household  arts."   The  election  of 
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officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows:  James  M.  Clarke, 
president;  Daniel  Pound,  vice  president;  James  S.  Moseley,  secretary; 
R.  H.  Davis,  treasurer.  The  original  membership  consisted  of  James 
M.  Clarke,  William  J.  Huntington,  R.  R.  Remington,  Benjamin  L.  Brier, 
Isaac  \V.  Morley,  Charles  L.  Clarke,  B.  B.  Brier,  William  Stees,  Francis 
K.  Jenkins,  John  B.  Wal bridge,  B.  F.  Mills,  Rufus  N.  Flint,  Alexander 
Crawford,  John  B.  Crawford,  S.  V.  R.  Ableraan,  Charles  H.  Williams, 
Moses  M.  Chaplin,  Ebenezer  Martin,  Stephen  M.  Burdick,  Samuel 
Northrop,  Oliver  W.  Thomas,  James  S.  Moseley,  Daniel  Pound  and  John 
Acker.  A  premium  list  was  arranged  and,  although  October  16,  1855, 
was  the  date  set  for  holding  the  first  fair,  there  is  no  record  of  the  event 
either  in  the  columns  of  the  "Democrat"  or  "Republic,"  or  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  society  itself.  In  September  Mr.  Clarke  resigned  as  presi- 
dent and  R.  G.  Camp  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

At  the  following  meeting,  March  15,  1856,  Mr.  Camp  was  elected 
president;  I.  W.  Morley,  vice  president;  R.  H.  Davis,  treasurer,  and 
M.  C.  Waite,  secretary.  An  executive  committee  was  also  chosen  com- 
posed of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  seventeen  townships  of 
the  county.  A  premium  list  amounting  to  $249.50  for  the  next  fair,  to 
be  held  in  Baraboo,  October  1-2,  1856,  was  passed.  The  names  of 
eighty-six  members  appear  on  the  roll. 

There  is  some  discussion  about  the  location  of  the  first  exhibit  but  it 
is  generally  believed  that,  it  was  in  the  old  court  house,  which  stood  at 
or  near  120  Fourtli  Avenue.  A  letter  from  I.  W.  Morley,  of  Ableman, 
says  that  he  attended  the  first  fair  and  that,  it  was  in  the  old  court  house. 
The  first  court  house  built  in  the  park  had  not  been  completed  by  that 
time.  Dr.  B.  F.  Mills,  George  B.  Gibbons,  Charles  nirschinger  and 
others  who  resided  at.  Baraboo  at  that  time,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
first  fair  was  in  the  old  court  house  north  of  the  park.  Afterwards 
exhibits  were  made  in  Taylor's  building  at  the  comer  of  Third  and 
Broadway  where  P.  II.  Keyser  was  located  so  many  years.  The  fair 
was  also  held  in  the  court  house  park  about  that  time. 

When  the  fair  was  held  in  one  of  the  buildings  in  the  heart  of  the 
village  the  cattle  were  tied  in  the  street.  There  were  not  many  fast  horses 
in  those  days,  as  the  prevailing  animal  for  driving  was  the  ox. 

The  fair  was  afterwards  held  on  the  Crawford  place  just  north  of 
the  western  extremity  of  Eighth  Avenue,  about  where  the  Jerry  Dodd 
place  is  located.  Some  years  ago  the  present  place  on  Eighth  Street  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city  was  chosen  and  purchased. 

Dr.  Mills  says  that  when  he  went  to  the  first  fair  he  found  so  few 
exhibits  in  prain  and  seeds  that  he  returned  to  his  store,  procured  several 
varieties  and  carried  off  the  premiums. 

In  the  fall  of  1856  the  society  was  reorganized  with  R.  H.  Davis  as 
president;  J.  B.  Crawford,  vice  president:  T.  W.  Morley,  treasurer; 
E.  Martin,  secretary.    Among  the  seventeen  directors  appear  many 
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new  names.  This  fact,  with  the  record  of  October  1st  that  "the  funds 
of  the  old  society  were  passed  over  to  the  present  organization,"  indi- 
cates a  general  "shake-up"  of  the  old  body. 

Before  the  reassembling  of  the  society  in  September,  1857,  President 
Wilson  resigned  and  John  W.  Powell  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
but  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  24th  of  that  month  John  B.  Crawford 
was  elected  president;  R.  R.  Remington,  vice  president;  John  W,  Powell, 
treasurer,  and  James  M.  Clarke,  secretary.  At  the  close  of  the  1858  fair, 
held  at  Reedsburg,  on  October  14th,  the  annual  election  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  J.  B.  Walbridge;  vice  president,  A.  W.  Starks; 
treasurer,  William  II.  Thompson;  secretary,  II.  II.  Peck. 

At  the  meeting  of  August  12,  1859,  A.  M.  Starks  was  elected  president, 
and  A.  B.  Bradley,  vice  president,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  next  fair 
and  cattle  show  should  be  held  at  Baraboo  on  the  21st  and  22d  of 
September.  Henry  Getchell  and  R.  Jones,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
consider  permanent  grounds,  reported  in  favor  of  accepting  the  site 
offered  by  John  B.  Crawford.  The  society  instructed  them  to  make  a 
written  agreement  for  the  lease  of  the  same  and  to  mature  plans  for  a 
suitable  building.  The  grounds  were  fenced  and  a  small  building  erected 
in  the  following  spring  and  summer  and  the  fair  was  held  there  (in 
Baraboo)  September  19-21,  1860.  Premiums  were  awarded  to  the  extent 
of  $277.50;  receipts,  $398;  801  entries,  divided  among  150  exhibitors. 
At  the  close  of  the  fair  A.  W.  Starks  was  elected  president;  F.  K. 
Jenkins,  vice  president,  John  B.  Crawford,  treasurer,  and  M.  C.  Waite, 
secretary.  The  board  of  directors  was  increased  to  twenty  members  to 
correspond  to  the  number  of  townships,  and  the  membership  of  the 
society  had  reached  140. 

At  the  annual  fair  held  at  Baraboo,  September  16-18,  1861,  the 
highest  premium  was  awarded  to  F.  G.  Stanley  for  the  best-conducted 
farm.  Harvey  Canfield  was  elected  president;  R.  R.  Remington,  trea- 
surer, and  H.  H.  Potter,  secretary.  In  January,  1862,  Peter  Cooper 
was  chosen  president  in  place  of  Mr.  Canfield,  deceased.  Mr.  Stanley 
was  elected  vice  president.  In  1863  the  old  board  of  officers  was  re- 
elected ;  the  war  so  disorganized  the  affairs  of  the  society  in  1864  that  no 
record  of  its  proceedings  exists;  and  in  January,  1865,  Charles  II. 
Williams  was  chosen  president;  F.  Walbridge,  vice  president;  R.  R. 
Remington,  treasurer;  J.  J.  Gattiger,  secretary.  Two  attempts  were 
made  to  hold  business  meetings  in  June,  but  failed  for  lack  of  a  quorum. 
With  the  close  of  the  war,  normal  conditions  soon  prevailed,  and  the 
society  resumed  its  regular  meetings,  but,  for  several  years,  its  affairs 
languished,  although  the  first  fair  after  the  war — that  of  October  10-11, 
1866— was  a  great  success.  The  results  of  the  1867  fair  are  unrecorded, 
and  no  fairs  were  held  in  1868  and  1869.  The  lease  on  the  Crawford 
grounds  had  expired  in  the  latter  year,  the  building  had  been  taken 
down,  and  no  place  for  the  society's  home  seemed  available  except 
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Emery's  race  grounds.  These  could  be  only  leased;  therefore,  the 
officers  of  the  society  thought  it  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned  to 
obtain  a  permanent  site.  Consequently,  forty  acres  of  land  were  pur- 
chased from  Adam  Nixon,  during  the  spring  of  1870,  for  $1,540.  Of 
these  grounds,  located  just  east  of  Baraboo,  twenty  acres  were  afterward 
sold  for  $600.  At  the  close  of  the  fair  held  October  6-7,  1870,  the 
society  was  in  debt  nearly  $800. 

The  fair  of  1871  was  held  in  the  society's  new  building  on  September 
20-23,  1871.  In  the  different  departments  were  ninety  exhibitors  and 
.526  entries.  Since  that  year  the  fair  and  administrative  headquarters 
of  the  society  have  been  in  Baraboo. 

In  1871,  after  the  fair  had  been  held,  the  society  was  $1,155  in 
debt,  owing  to  the  erection  of  the  buildings  and  inclosing  fence.  For 
several  years  the  fairs  were  excellent,  but  they  carried  a  debt.  In  the 
early  '80s  the  debt  of  $1,200  was  cleared  by  subscriptions  made  by  the 
business  men  of  Baraboo  and  the  leading  farmers  of  the  vicinity.  Since 
that  time  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  exhibition  building 
on  the  grounds,  neat  and  substantial  stables  erected  for  the  various 
kinds  of  stock  exhibited,  and  the  entire  property  inclosed  by  a  sub- 
stantial fence.  There  are  few  fair  grounds  in  the  state  more  attractive, 
commodious  and  convenient  than  those  which  represent  the  Sauk  County 
Agricultural  Society. 

Since  the  Civil  war  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  society  have 
been  as  follows: 

Presidents:  Charles  H.  Williams,  1866-67;  H.  H.  Potter,  1867-74: 
John  M.  True,  1874-75;  H.  H.  Potter,  1875-77;  Charles  H.  Williams. 
1877-78;  John  Iff.  True,  1878-86;  A.  D.  McGilvra,  1886-90;  John  M. 
True,  1890-99;  Henry  Marriott,  1899-1902;  Charles  Wild,  1902-09: 
George  C.  Astle,  1909-18. 

Secretaries:  J.  J.  Gattiger,  1866-72;  John  M.  True,  1872-74;  Philip 
Cheek,  Jr.,  1874-75;  John  M.  True,  1875-77;  G.  A.  Pabodie,  1877-80: 
Francis  N.  Peek,  1880-83;  A.  D.  McGilvra,  1883-86;  R.  B.  Griggs. 
1886-88;  G.  C.  Grism,  1888-90;  A.  D.  McGilvra,  1890-91;  John  S.  Hall. 
1891-99;  George  A.  Pabodie,  1899-1900;  S.  A.  Pelton,  1900-17;  W.  E. 
Baringer,  1917-18. 

Since  1899  the  Sauk  County  Agricultural  Society  has  been  a  stock 
company.  At  a  special  meeting  held  at  the  court  house,  August  6, 
1898.  the  proposition  was  made  to  that  effect,  and  John  M.  True,  H. 
Marriott,  J.  S.  Hall,  N.  H.  Smith  and  G.  A.  Pabodie  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  the  matter.  On  the  25th 
of  February,  1899,  they  reported  at  the  same  place  in  favor  of  the 
proposition,  and  presented  the  articles  of  association  which  were  adopted 
by  the  society  as  a  whole.  The  property  of  the  society,  amounting  to 
$8,000,  was  divided  into  800  shares,  and  all  its  life  members,  as  well  as 
widows  of  deceased  members  residing  in  Sauk  County  at  the  time,  were 
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constituted  stockholders  therein.  Two  shares  were  issued  to  each  life 
member  and  one  share  to  each  widow,  the  balance  of  the  stock  being 
offered  to  the  public  for  sale  at  its  face  value.  Each  share  of  stock 
carried  a  vote,  but  no  stockholder  could  cast  more  than  two  votes. 

The  society  has  about  340  stockholders,  of  whom  thirty  are  widows. 

Breeders  of  Fine  Cattle 

The  rearing  of  blood  cattle  for  the  prime  purpose  of  improving 
the  breed  of  milch  cows,  and  thus  developing  the  dairy  industries 
of  the  county,  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  this  section  of  the  state 
in  the  efforts  atid  enterprises  of  Maj.  Charles  H.  Williams,  for  a  number 


A  Dairy  Herd 


of  years  after  the  war  president  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society, 
and  during  that  period  one  of  the  ablest  and  bravest  of  the  officers  who 
represented  Sauk  County.  In  early  manhood  he  was  a  civil  engineer, 
and  afterward  pursued  mercantile  lines  in  Cincinnati  and  Toledo.  He 
located  in  Milwaukee  in  1846  and  during  the  seven  years  of  his  residence 
in  that  city  served  as  receiver  of  the  United  States  Land  Office  and  was 
prominent  in  municipal  affairs  also.  In  1853  he  settled  on  a  farm  in 
the  town  of  Freedom,  now  Excelsior,  this  county,  where  he  resided  for 
many  years.  After  reaching  the  grade  of  major  in  command  of  a  regi- 
ment, Colonel  Williams  was  obliged  to  resign  from  the  Union  service  on 
.account  of  ill  health,  and  returned  to  his  farm  to  continue  his  work 
begun  about  ten  years  previously  in  the  building  up  of  his  imported 
herd  of  shorthorns  and  the  general  encouragement  of  the  movement 
among  the  farmers  of  Sauk  County.    For  many  years  the  Major  led 
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in  this  section  as  an  extensive  breeder  of  fine  cattle.  R.  A.  Morley  and 
John  M.  True  were  close  competitors,  and  the  three  carried  away  the 
bulk  of  the  ribbons  bestowed  at  the  cattle  shows  of  the  County  Agri- 
cultural Society.  Mr.  True  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
county,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  and  was  long  secretary  of  the  Stock 
Breeders'  Association.  Both  Major  Williams  and  Mr.  True  resided  in 
Baraboo  for  many  years. 

Development  of  the  Dairy  Interests 

As  a  result  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  such  men  as  these,  Sauk 
County  finally  took  its  stand  as  one  of  the  best  and  steadiest  dairy 
producers  in  Central  Wisconsin.  The  Beckwiths  and  Aaron  Southard,  of 
the  town  of  Bear  Creek,  as  manufacturers  of  cheese;  J.  A.  Morley  and 
Archibald  Barker,  Town  of  Baraboo,  as  butter  makers;  John  Tordoff, 
of  LaValle;  Amos  Johnson  and  H.  Bradbury,  of  Greenfield,  and  Peter  S. 
Young  and  Henry  Hill,  of  Sumpter,  with  other  fabricators  of  dairy 
products,  projected  the  fair  name  of  the  county  even  into  the  metropoli- 
tan circles  of  the  East.  In  1879  Mr.  Morley  took  the  sweep-stakes  prize 
for  the  best  butter  at  the  National  Dairymen's  fair  held  in  New  York 
during  1879,  and  Sauk  County  butter  and  cheese  have  repeatedly  cap- 
tured high  prizes  and  premiums  at  state  and  inter-state  exhibitions. 

Stock  Breeders'  Associations 

In  June,  1874,  several  of  the  men  most  prominent  in  the  work  of 
the  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  especially  in  the  improvement 
of  the  dairy  breeds,  organized  the  Stock  Breeders'  Association  of  Sauk 
County,  with  a  capital  of  $4,200.  It  was  a  joint  company  having  for 
its  objects  "the  procuring  and  keeping  of  imported  and  thoroughbred 
horses  and  marcs  for  breeding  purposes."  The  original  members  of  the 
association,  who  met  in  the  court  house  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  were 
Charles  H.  Williams,  H.  H.  Potter,  John  M.  True,  John  B.  Crawford, 
R.  J.  Wood,  J.  W.  Wood,  J.  H.  Vroomau,  William  Pessler,  Melatiah 
Willis,  P.  W.  Carpenter,  H.  J.  Farnum,  Charles  Teel,  G.  C.  Astle, 
A.  J.  Sears,  R.  Johnson,  Charles  Payne,  S.  McGilvra,  S.  W.  Emery, 
Ryland  Stone,  R.  E.  Stone,  J.  R.  Hall,  N.  W.  Morley,  James  Hill. 
William  Christie,  H.  H.  Howlett,  R.  A.  Morley,  Levi  Cahoon,  Amos  John- 
son and  O.  II.  Cook.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1875,  a  formal  organiza- 
tion was  effected  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers :  H.  H.  Potter, 
president;  R.  J.  Wood,  treasurer;  John  M.  True,  secretary.  Mr.  True 
remained  in  the  position  named  for  the  six  years  covering  the  life  of 
the  association.  R.  H.  Strong  succeeded  Mr.  Potter  as  president  in 
1878 ;  R.  J.  Wood  held  the  office  in  1879,  and  J.  B.  Crawford  in  1880. 
J.  J.  Gattiker  was  treasurer  in  1876-78.  and  E.  Walbridge  in  1878-80. 
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In  the  latter  year  the  purpose  and  work  of  the  association  had  been  so 
fully  accomplished  in  the  general  improvement  of  horses  throughout 
the  county  that  the  association  sold  its  livestock  and  dissolved. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  organizations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Sauk  County  cattle.  The  four  organizations  with  the  prin- 
cipal officers  in  each  are  as  follows: 

Sauk  County  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association — George  Carpenter, 
president;  Frank  Morley,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Sauk  County  Holstein  Breeders'  Association — Lyman  E.  Stone,  pres- 
ident ;  Ora  Kirkpatrick,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Sauk  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association— C.  W.  Wichern,  pres- 
ident ;  Clifford  Capener,  secretary ;  Pierce  Martiny,  treasurer. 

Sauk  County  Jersey  Breeders'  Association — E.  A.  McGilvra,  presi- 
dent ;  Dr.  L.  W.  Bible,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Thus  has  the  author  followed  the  logical  line  of  historic  development 
relating  to  those  primal  forces  and  agencies  and  those  basic  interests 
and  industries  without  which  Sauk  County  would  never  have  been  born 
and  substantially  matured. 


Vol. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


FARM  AND  INDUSTRIAL  LIFE 

Charles  Hirschinger'k  Story  of  TwbEB-LaND  AGRICULTURE — WlL- 
liam  Toole,  op  Pansy  Heights— The  Tooles  Reach  Excelsiur 
township — ploneer  fencing — llve  stock  as  beasts  of  prey — 
Hard  to  Get  Good  Flour — .Mirror  Lake,  an  Old  Mill  Pond  The 
Bounds  op  Civilization — Danger  op  Running  Fires — Clearing 
Away  the  Brush — The  Oak  Openings— Trees  and  Soils — Shrubs 
— Breaking  the  Soil — The  Toole  Farm — Varieties  op  Wheat — 
The  Chinch  Bug  Pest— Pioneer  Implements— Sowing  by  Hand-  - 
First  Machine  Mowing — Stacking  the  Grain  Change  in  Thresh- 
ing Machines— Horses  as  Power— .More  About  Reapers  and  Mow- 
ers—The Harvester  Appears — Improved  Haying  Machines- 
Early  Varieties  ok  Corn — Early  Industries  (by  Mrs.  L.  II. 
Palmer) — Wild  Honey  and  Ginseng — Early  Saw  Mills — First 
Woolen  Mill — Furniture  Factory — Division  op  Baraboo  Water 
Power — First  Bridge  Across  the  Baraboo— Tannery  Erected— 
Large  Fi/OUR  Mill  and  Barrel  Factory — Saw  Mill  and  Wagon 
Works — Prairie  du  Sac  Mills — Reedsburg  Industries— Brick 
Yards  and  Lime  Kilns — Largest  Kiln  in  the  County — Short 
Season  op  Copper  Mining — Iron  Industries  at  Ironton— Death 
op  Founders  op  Ironton— Hauling  Grain  prom  Baraboo  to  Mil- 
waukee (by  H.  II.  Flynt)-  Milwaukee  Nearest  Good  Wheat 
Market— Farmers  at  Last  in  the  Swim — Haul  of  Four  Miles  In- 
stead of  a  Hundred — Morley,  the  Magician — From  Wheat  Grow- 
ing to  Dairying— Hop  Days  in  Sauk  County  (by  John  M.  True) — 
Hop  Industry  in  Detail  (by  John  Rooney)  —  Wonderful  Hop 
Picking  Machine  (by  Hugh  Kelley) 

In  the  pioneer  days  of  Sauk  County  nearly  every  man  <>f  any  real 
importance  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  matters  which  lay  close  to  the 
soil.  Most  of  them  were  general  farmers,  some  of  them  specialized  in 
fruit  culture  or  stock  h reeding,  and  most  of  them  were  as  familiar  with 
nature's  laws  and  profitable  workings  as  many  of  today  who  are  making 
such  frantic  efforts  to  reach  that  healthful  plane  of  life  along  which  their 
forefathers  traveled  from  hoyhood  so  naturally  and  so  serenely.  ''Back 
to  the  soil,"  forced  upon  the  country  and  the  county  by  necessity,  has 
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become  a  blessed  inclination.  It  therefore  is  plainly  evident  that  the 
stories  which  have  been  told  of  leading  citizens  of  Sauk  County,  as  to 
their  agricultural  experiences  of  the  long-past,  will  not  only  revive 
pleasant  memories  in  the  minds  of  the  older  settlers,  but  will  interest, 
as  never  before,  those  of  the  younger  generations  who  are  harking  back 
with  such  enthusiasm  and  good  results. 

Charles  Hirschinoer's  Story  op  Timber-Land  Aoricixtire 

The  story  of  the  development  of  agriculture  and  farming  operations 
in  Sauk  County  has  been  often  told  by  those  who  have  been  a  part  of 
it  for  sixty  years  or  more.  Among  others,  Charles  Ilirschinger,  who, 
with  his  parents,  was  a  pioneer  of  the  Baraboo  Valley,  has  told  the  talc. 
Coming  to  Sauk  County  when  only  ten  years  of  age,  in  1847,  the  family 
located  on  Section  8,  about  two  miles  southwest  of  Baraboo,  and  the 
boy  was  later  employed  by  the  Canfields,  father  and  son.  in  the  grafting 
of  fruit  trees  and  the  care  of  their  pioneer  orchard  and  nursery.  The 
Canfields  gradually  went  out  of  business  and  Mr.  Ilirschinger  estab- 
lished himself  as  the  leading  horticulturist  in  the  county.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society.  He  also  got  into  town 
politics  and  both  the  towns  of  Freedom  and  Baraboo,  as  well  as  the 
Board  of  County  Supervisors,  kept  him  in  harness  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.   He  therefore  speaks,  as  one  having  authority,  in  this  wise : 

"Farming  fifty  years  ago  in  the  timber  land  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Baraboo  river  was  not  like  farming  on  the  prairie.  There  you 
could  take  the  breaking  plow,  turn  the  sod  over,  tickle  the  ground  a 
little  and  raise  large  crops.  Not  so  in  the  timber  lands.  There  we 
had  first  to  clear  the  land  of  everything  but  the  stumps  and  roots  in  the 
ground.  After  this  was  done,  we  could  go  at  it  with  a  plow  made  for 
that  purpose.  To  break  the  ground  this  plow  had  a  colter  with  a  long 
point  so  fixed  as  to  run  under  the  roots  to  raise  them  up  and  the  colter 
would  cut  them  off  to  the  thickness  of  two  inches.  In  breaking  ground 
in  this  way,  those  roots,  if  you  did  not  watch  close,  would  slap  you  on 
the  foot  and  that,  would  not  feel  well.  After  we  had  the  ground  plowed 
we  would  drag  it  over  and  pick  up  the  roots  to  pile  them  around  the 
stumps  later  to  be  burned.  After  we  got  through  breaking  and  dragging 
this  new  land,  we  would  have  nearly  one-third  still  unbroken  on  account 
of  roots  and  stumps.  For  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  land  around 
the  stumps,  we  had  iron  hoes  made  at  the  blacksmith  shop  that  were 
well  adapted  and  made  especially  to  peel  off  the  sod.  Around  the 
stumps  then  we  had  a  narrow  hoe  to  dig  holes  to  plant  potatoes,  and 
sometimes  we  would  plant  our  corn  without  breaking  the  ground  first. 
In  this  case  we  would  take  our  iron  hoe,  peel  off  the  top  sod  where  we 
wanted  to  plant  corn,  then  take  an  ax  and  strike  it.  in  the  ground 
sharp  end,  then  we  would  put  the  corn  in  the  opening  left  by  the  ax 
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and  chop  down  each  side  of  the  corn.  That  covered  it  and  we  were  then 
ready  to  commence  hoeing  out  the  sod  in  the  spaces  between.  This 
was  not  an  easy  task,  but  then  it  was  fifty  years  ago  and  the  old  pioneers 
were  as  anxious  to  live  then  as  now.  It  was  root-hog-or-die  and  as  wc 
did  want  to  live  we  rooted  amongst  the  stumps  and  roots,  and  some  of 
those  old  timber  pioneers  are  still  alive.  In  order  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door  we  would  go  out  and  dig  ginseng  roots  and  sell  them  for  a  few  o 
cents  a  pound.  Every  chance  we  got  wc  would  take  the  ax  and  clear 
more  land.  There  was  not  much  rest  fifty  years  ago. 

"I  had  450  maple  trees  tapped  and  that  was  the  banner  year  for 
maple  sugar  and  molasses.  We  had  one  steady  run  of  three  days  and 
three  nights.  I  had  to  keep  the  fires  going  to  boil  the  sap  three  days 
and  three  nights;  all  the  sleep  I  got  in  that  time  was  what  1  could  get  at 
night  sitting  on  the  wood  pile  in  front  of  the  fire.  Once  while  I  slept 
five  deer  came  and  stood  around  me.  When  I  awoke  they  saw  me, 
snorted  and  made  such  a  racket  that  I  was  scared.  I  felt  my  heart 
jump  as  though  it  wanted  to  go  away,  but  it  has  not  failed  me  yet. 

"In  the  winter  fifty  years  ago  I  cut  cord  wood  and  James  Flanders, 
a  local  preacher,  drew  it  to  Baraboo  and  sold  it.  He  paid  me  fifty  cents 
a  cord  for  the  labor  and  the  wood.  Two  cords  a  day  was  my  stint. 
Young  man,  how  would  you  like  to  do  as  much  for  so  little  money? 
It  was  work  all  the  time;  and  fifty  years  ago  we  cut  all  our  hay  with 
the  scythe  and  the  grain  with  the  cradle,  and  we  who  lived  in  the  timber 
went  to  help  out  the  prairie  farmers  through  harvest.  That  year  I 
swung  the  cradle  over  five  weeks  north  of  the  Baraboo  river  in  the 
Archie  Christie  neighborhood.  Crops  were  heavy  and  wild  buckwheat 
plenty,  so  it  was  about  the  hardest  work  I  ever  did,  but  I  staid  till 
the  job  was  finished. 

"I  got  two  dollars  a  day,  but  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were 
in  the  field  at  work  and  had  to  cradle  till  sundown.  Then  we  were  asked 
to  shock  the  grain  after  that.  Sometimes  we  did  it  and  sometimes  not. 
Our  friends  on  Sauk  Prairie  were  not  so  hard  on  their  men,  but  fifty 
years  ago  one  man  had  to  rake  and  bind  all  a  man  cut  with  the  cradle 
to  get  full  pay.  At  that  time  cradles  and  binders  were  experts.  Those 
living  in  the  timber  also  were  handy  with  the  ax  and  scythe.  Some- 
times we  found  time  to  go  fishing  and  hunting.  At  that  time  there  was 
plenty  of  game,  fish  and  bee  trees  to  be  found..  If  a  rattlesnake  showed 
up  he  was  a  dead  snake.  There  were  so  many  snakes  of  the  rattler  kind, 
we  had  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  them.  I  must  say  that  I  hated  the  rattle- 
snake, but  not  so  much  as  the  kind  we  called  'snake  in  the  grass.' 

"Fifty  years  ago  I  was  married  to  my  present  wife  and  were  I  to 
tell  you  all  of  the  hardships  you  would  hardly  expect  us  to  be  here  now. 
Shorts  meal  made  good  pancakes  and  coffee  made  of  barley,  rye  and  car- 
rots was  good  at  that  time.  Still  we  were  happy  and  satisfied  with  our 
lot." 
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William  T<x>le,  op  Pansy  Heights 


Of  a  somewhat  later  generation  than  Mr.  Hirsehinger  is  William 
Toole,  known  for  forty  years  in  several  states  as  the  expert  cultivator  of 
pannes.  In  his  earlier  years  he  was  a  general  farmer  in  Freedom 
Township  and  is  a  thorough  and  practical  agriculturist.  But  his  youth- 
ful love  for  pansies  strengthened  with  his  mellowing  years,  and  in  the 
late  '70s  he  commenced  to  raise  the  rich,  charming  and  variegated  flower 
from  seeds,  and  finally  to  produce  the  seeds  for  the  market.  Asters 
were  also  extensively  cultivated.  The  business  so  expanded  that  Mr. 
Toole  transferred  it  from  the  Town  of  Excelsior,  near  North  Freedom, 
to  a  large  tract  of  high  ground  about  two  miles  southwest  of  Baraboo; 
and  the  famous  Pansy  Heights  was  the  result.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  real  lover  of  the  pansy  in  the  United  States 
who  has  not  a  feeling  of  affection  for  William  Toole.  Although  he  has  his 
specialty — his  hobby,  if  you  please — he  is  also  widely  read  and  deeply 
informed,  especially  on  historic  subjects.  This  trend  of  his  mind  is 
illustrated  in  the  name  which  he  has  bestowed  on  one  of  the  varieties 
which  has  originated  at  Pansy  Heights.  Chief  Yellow  Thunder. 


With  this  introduction  of  a  widely  known  character  in  nature's 
field,  as  illustrated  in  Sauk  County,  the  following  paper  originally 
prepared  by  Mr.  Toole  for  the  "Sauk  County  Farmer"  is  presented  in 
the  pages  of  this  history: 

'•Finally  we  started  (from  western  Massachusetts)  for  Sauk  County 
and  reached  Kilbourn  on  March  10  (1859).  There  was  difficulty  in 
locating  Excelsior,  for  the  town  had  been  organized  but  a  few  years,  and 
few  people  knew  that  there  was  such  a  place.  Fortunately,  we  had 
learned  that  the  Reedsburg  stage  passed  somewhere  near  where  we 
wished  to  go.  and  we  found  that  the  stage  driver  was  acquainted  with 
tlie  people  with  whom  we  were  to  stop. 

"The  scenery  on  the  route  was  novel  to  me.  The  considerable 
stretches  of  scattered  oak  trees,  with  but.  little  brush  among  them,  I  was 
told  constituted  what  were  known  as  'oak  openings.'  I  was  told  that 
S4»uth  of  the  Baraboo  river  the  land  was  richer  and  covered  with  heavy 
timber  in  great  variety,  but  that  the  farms  were  small  there,  because 
of  the  heavy  work  in  clearing.  Before  noon  we  reached  the  place  of 
our  immediate  destination — the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livsey,  grand- 
parents of  our  present  register  of  deeds,  Carl  M.  DuBois. 

"The  estate  to  be  managed  (by  the  head  of  the  family)  proved  to 
l>e  80  acres,  lying  four  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Reedsburg,  on  what 
was  considered  the  regular  Reedsburg  and  Baraboo  road.  The  house 
was  across  the  road  north,  and  a  little  west  from  where  the  Excelsior 
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chapel  now  stands.  The  house  was  one  and  one-half  story,  two  rooms, 
one  lower  and  one  upper.  Rough  siding,  without  sheathing,  covered 
the  outside,  and  the  inside  finish  was  lath  covered  with  one  thickness  of 
newspapers.   Tt  was  eool  in  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter. 

Pioneer  Fencing 

"There  was  a  small  amount  of  land  cleared  and  fenced.  It  was 
for  us  to  improve  the  place.  Fencing  and  firewood  must  be  provided, 
and  the  first  work  was  felling  and  working-up  trees.    Occasionally  a 


A  Fence  in  the  Discard 


tree  could  be  had  from  among  the  black  oaks  which  might  he  split  into 
rails,  but  very  seldom.  Our  fencing'  was  mostly  procured  from  the 
timberlands  south  of  the  Barn  boo  river.  Basswood  could  be  had  more 
cheaply  than  oak,  and  was  used  considerably  as  a  makeshift,  but  oak 
was  preferred,  for  its  lasting  qualities. 

Live  Stock  as  Beasts  of  Prey 

"The  standard  fencing  was  the  zig-zag,  worm,  or  Virginia  fence, 
stake  and  ridered.  but  often  fences  were  made  of  brush  and  poles. 
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These  poor  fences  brought  on  many  neighborhood  quarrels  and  sometimes 
lawsuits.  People  soon  found  out  that  they  were  not  required  by  law 
to  fence  in. their  crops  and  were  only  compelled  to  maintain  division, 
or  line  fences,  but  there  was  so  much  open  country  and  so  little  inclosed 
pasture  land  that  people  could  not  afford  to  let  the  range  pasture  go 
to  waste.  We  tolerated  each  other's  fences  as  best  we  could,  until 
sometime  in  the  70s,  when  people  began  to  take  away  their  road  fences 
and  in  a  few  years  it  ceased  to  be  the  fashion  to  turn  cattle  and  hogs 
loose  to  prey  on  neighbors.  In  the  villages  of  Reedsburg  and  Baraboo 
the  nuisance  of  stock  running  at  large  seemed  unbearable.  A  farmer 
in  town  dared  not  leave  a  load  of  grain  or  vegetables  a  moment  un- 
guarded, lest  some  predaceous  animal  should  tear  the  sacks  and  eat  or 
destroy  whatever  they  could. 

"A  cheap  fencing  to  use  around  hog  pens,  yards,  and  rough  build- 
ings, was  slabs  from  the  saw  mill  at  the  mouth  of  Copper  creek.  This 
mill,  run  by  water  power,  was  owned  and  operated  by  Isaac  Morley, 
who  was  afterward  our  first  county  superintendent  of  schools.  While  the 
country  was  but  sparsely  settled,  new  comers  were  of  special  interest, 
because  they  were  expected  to  have  money,  and  surely  must  buy  until 
they  themselves  became  producers.  It  was  easy  to  become  acquainted 
in  those  days,  and  the  new  comer  naturally  studied  the  local  geography 
of  the  country  roundabout. 


Hard  to  Get  Good  Flour 

"Flour  was  needed,  and  our  neighbors  were  ready  with  a  supply. 
It  was  cheaper  than  it  had  been  in  the  east,  and  the  first  we  got  was  so 
much  poorer  that  it  never  could  have  become  a  commercial  article. 
We  afterward  learned  that  it  had  been  made  from  musty  wheat  The 
wheat  would  not  bring  a  fair  price  in  the  market,  perhaps  could  not  have 
been  sold  at  all,  so  the  farmer  had  it  made  into  flour  and  disposed  of 
it  that  way. 

"Later,  when  we  had  raised  grain  of  our  own,  we  learned  lots  about 
grist  mills,  and  the  faults  and  virtues  of  millers.  The  average  farmer 
in  those  days  gave  the  millers  about  as  many  compliments  as  are  now 
bestowed  on  commission  men.  Millers  took  their  pay  in  tolls,  or  shares 
from  the  grain  they  ground,  and  were  accused  of  taking  excessive  tolls. 

"Each  mill,  away  off,  was  supposed  to  make  better  flour  than  other 
mills,  and  we  sometimes  went  a  long  way,  hoping  for  better  results.  One 
fault  of  the  system  was  that  a  grist  of  good  wheat  might  pass  into  the 
stones,  following  some  one's  smutty,  or  perhaps  sprouted,  wheat  or  rye, 
and  thus  become  contaminated  with  what  had  gone  before.  All  grind- 
ing in  those  days  was  done  with  the  old-fashioned  stones.    The  roller 
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process  had  not  been  adopted,  and  they  had  scarcely  commenced  the 
use  of  the  metal  mills  for  feed  grinding.  Our  nearest  grist  mill  was 
at  Reedsburg,  four  and  a  half  miles  away.  The  next  most  convenient 
one  was  at  Delton,  about  eight  miles.  This  mill  was  where  the  Sar- 
ringtons  now  do  business. 

Mirror  Lake,  an  Old  Mill  Pond 

"In  the  early  sixties,  La  Barr  &  Bowman  built  a  flour  and  grist 
mill  further  up  Dell  creek,  and  thus  gave  us  the  Dell  creek  mill  pond, 
which  is  now  called  Mirror  Lake.  At  Baraboo  was  the  Bassett  large 
flour  and  grist  mill.  I  don't  know  when  grinding  began  at  the  Man-  . 
chester  mill.  It  would  be  an  interesting  bit  of  history  for  someone  to 
write  about  all  the  changing  industries  of  milling,  yarn  manufacture, 
and  woolen  mill,  which  flourished  during  various  times  in  the  little 
corner  where  the  Baraboo  waterworks  now  is. 

The  Bounds  op  Civilization 

"To  us  the  country  beyond  Reedsburg  was  wild,  too  far  from  rail- 
roads to  seem  of  much  account.  Our  own  nearest  railway  station  was  at 
Kilbourn,  only  twelve  miles  away.  Immigrants  were  passing  through 
to  Bad- Ax  country  and  to  the  country  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  seemed  to  bound  civilization.  Government  lands  were  secured 
by  pre-emption  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  lands  which  had  been  long  on 
the  market  could  be  had  for  less.  Splendid  lands  in  Missouri,  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  war,  were  bought  from  the  government  at 
I2V2  cents  per  acre.  Along  in  those  days  was  passed  the  homestead  act 
and  we  sang,  'Come  Along,  Come  Along,  Don't  be  Alarmed,  for  Uncle 
Sam  is  Rich  Enough  to  Give  Us  All  a  Farm.'  The  homestead  act  gave 
a  grand  outlet  for  the  energies  of  those  who  had  returned  from  the 
Civil  war. 

Danger  op  Running  Fires 

"In  our  land-clearing  experiences  we  soon  learned  the  danger  of 
running  fires.  The  brush  must  be  burned,  and.  the  fires  sometimes 
got  beyond  our  control,  rushing  with  the  wind  through  the  dead  herbage, 
leaves  and  brush  growth.  Then  the  fences  suffered,  if  the  neighbors 
could  not  check  the  fire  in  time  to  save  them.  It  was  easier  to  grub  the 
land  after  the  smaller  brush  and  grass  had  been  burned  away,  but  it 
made  dirty  work  of  the  land-clearing. 
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Clearing  Away  the  Brish 

"The  brush  on  these  oak  openings  land  was  pretty  plentiful  and 
was  generally  grubbed  out — that  is,  cut  out  by  the  roots,  and  the  rubbish 
burned,  before  turning  the  sod  with  the  breaking  plow.  Sometimes 
the  brush  was  cut  off,  and  the  big  plows,  drawn  by  five  or  six  yoke  of 
oxen,  turned  over  sod  and  roots  together.  The  labor  of  taking  out 
t lii's--  roots  afterwards  was  so  great  that  most  people  preferred  to  grub 
the  land  in  advance  of  the  breaking  plow.  The  brush  had  evidently 
been  burned  over  many  times,  for  there  were  dead  stubs  in  many  stages 
of  decay  among  the  growing  bushes,  and  the  roots  were  capped  with 
broad  callous  growth,  called  'stools.'  From  these  stools  the  brush 
grew. 

The  Oak  Openings 

"The  conditions  existing  through  the  country  which  we  called  oak 
openings  were  a  puzzle  to  me,  and  probably  to  many  others.  Most  of  the 
eountry  north  of  Baraboo  river  was  embraced  in  the  term  oak  openings. 
The  trees,  which  were  almost  exclusively  oak  in  the  several  varieties 
of  black,  red,  white  and  burr  oak,  with  an  occasional  hickory  or  aspen 
poplar,  and  very  rarely  a  black  cherry,  were  irregularly  scattered 
apart  and  seldom  near  enough  together  to  be  called  a  grove. 

Trees  and  Soils 

"On  the  north  slopes  of  bluffs,  the  trees  wuiv  more  plentiful,  almost 
constituting  timberlands.  In  some  places  there  were  stretches  of  country, 
where  there  were  no  trees  or  brush,  being  prairie-like  in  character  as 
far  as  growth  was  concerned.  Black  oaks  might  be  looked  for  in  the 
light  soils,  and  where  sandstone  was  near  the  surface.  White  oak  growth 
was  supposed  to  indicate  a  good  quality  of  soil;  burr  oak  seemed  to 
prefer  a  deep  soil,  but  not  always  rich.  The  red  oaks  seemed  more  par- 
tial to  good  soil  than  were  the  black  oaks. 

"In  central  Excelsior,  and  on  the  light  soils  bordering  Dell  creek 
valley  in  the  town  of  New  Buffalo— now  Dellona — were  considerable 
growths  of  gray,  or  jack  pine.  There  were  many  fine  trees  of  the  spe- 
cies in  the  town  of  Excelsior.  If  they  could  be  had  of  that  size  now.  they 
would  be  sawed  for  lumber,  but  the  best  were  appropriated  for  fencing 
by  the  early  settlers.  It  might  be  thought  by  present  day  observers 
that  the  elms  must  have  been  included  in  the  native  timber  of  the  oak 
openings,  but  the  elms  have  all  come  in  within  the  past  seventy  years. 
Of  course  there  were  plenty  of  white  elms  in  the  timber  lands  and 
near  the  river. 

"In  the  timber  lands,  south  of  the  river,  the  clearings  were  small, 
and  the  shelter  afforded  made  it  seem  as  if  the  winters  were  milder 
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there,  when  we  came  to  get  fencing  material,  saw  logs,  and  later  hop 
poles.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  white  and  Norway  pine  to 
be  found  in  various  places  in  the  timber  lands.  In  the  winter  of  '63-'64 
we  bought  both  varieties  from  the  Narrows  creek  bluffs,  and  had  them 
sawed  at  Colonel  Ableman 's  mill.  At  the  present  day,  the  remains  of 
pine  trees  which  had  been  cut  down  for  shingle-making  may  be  seen  in 
Pine  Creek  hollow,  in  the  south  part  of  Baraboo  town. 


"On  most  of  the  land  which  we  then  thought  worth  clearing,  there 
was  a  growth  of  oak  brush,  with  dwarf  willows,  poplar,  hazel  and  a 
few  other  kinds  of  shrubs.  The  varieties  of  shrubs  varied  according 
to  the  kind  of  soil.  Hazel,  blackberry  and  a  few  others  were  not  found 
on  poor  soil,  while  Jersey  tea  and  catgut  root  were  found  on  two  different 
classes  of  poor  soil. 

"It  was  said  that  the  reason  why  the  oak  brush  in  the  openings 
had  not  grown  into  trees  was  because  the  Indians  had  made  a  prac- 
tice of  burning  over  the  country  to  make  good  pasturing  for  the  deer, 
.  and  to  promote  a  renewed  growth  of  the  blueberry  and  huckleberry 
bushes.  After  the  farmmaking  had  stopped  ail  running  fires,  there 
was  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  oak  openings  country. 

"Wherever  cultivated  land  and  cutover  pastures  have  not  prevented 
the  growth,  the  young  timber  has  flourished,  until  now  there  is  prob- 
ably more  firewood  to  be  bad  in  that  section  than  existed  forty  years 
ago.  I  never  could  understand  how  the  scattered  trees  of  the  early 
days  grot  their  start. 


"We  liked  to  fret  breaking  done  in  June,  or  early  July,  that  the 
vegetable  matter  turned  under  might  be  well  decayed  for  the  coming 
crop,  which  was  generally  spring  wheat.  There  was  a  wonderful  vari- 
ety of  grasses  and  other  herbage,  which  furnished  feed  for  the  oxen  in 
those  days,  when  breaking  was  done.  We  were  up  by  4  o'clock  in  the 
niorniug,  to  let  the  oxen  feed  and  to  watch  that,  they  could  not  stray 
away,  because  if  they  stole  their  liberty  it  was  sometimes  hard  to  find 
them  in  the  extensive  open  range.  A  long  nooning  was  given  and  a 
chance  to  pasture  again  in  the  evening.  Generally  there  was  grain  for 
the  oxen,  but  often  not. 

"Two  men  were  required  with  the  breaking  team;  one  with  a  long 
whip  and  a  vocabulary  to  drive,  the  other  to  hold  the  plow  and  sup- 
plement the  vocabulary.  Various  sizes  of  breaking  plows  were  used, 
probably  the  most  common  cutting  about  22  to  24  inches  of  furrow. 
Occasionally  wider  plows  were  used. 


Shrubs 


Breaking  the  Son, 
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"We  all  wore  boots  in  those  days,  with  trousers  tucked  into  the 
uppers.  We  never  could  have  got  around  with  such  heavy  dews,  and 
wear  shoes.    Even  the  boot  tops  were  not  tall  enough  sometimes. 

"If  breaking  was  done  early  enough,  sometimes  a  crop  of  sod  corn 
was  attempted.  In  every  third  or  fourth  furrow  a  gash  was  cut  in 
the  sod  with  an  ax,  a  few  kernels  of  squaw  corn  were  dropped  in  aud 
the  gash  closed  by  a  blow  with  the  side  of  the  ax.  No  cultivation  was 
giveu,  except  cutting  the  poplar  or  oak  sprouts.  The  weeds  were  not 
plentiful  enough  to  cause  trouble.  If  there  was  rain  enough  through 
the  season,  we  got  some  corn ;  if  it  was  dry,  we  had  no  trouble  to  gather 
the  crop. 

The  Toole  Farm 

"During  the  winter  of  1864- '65,  our  family  moved  to  a  farm  which 
was  purchased  from  John  Barringer,  located  on  section  26,  Excelsior. 
This  was  in  Hubbard's  valley,  a  couple  of  miles  from  Hackett's  Corners, 
which  afterwards  become  North  Freedom.  Baraboo  was  our  postoffiee 
town,  until  after  the  railroad  was  made. 

"There  are  so  many  things  of  interest  which  might  be  written  about  . 
it  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  to  consider  first.  There  were  crops 
and  methoda,  road  to  market  and  for  intercourse  with  each  other,  social 
events,  and  schools.  Condensation  will  be  necessary  and  much  must 
be  left  out.  Earning  our  living  was  important  in  those  days,  and  we 
had  but  a  limited  variety  of  marketable  crops  and  produce.  Wheat 
was  our  principal  crop,  dairying  was  in  embryo,  hogs  were  our  principal 
live  stock,  and  beef  cattle,  while  bringing  a  low  price,  yet  were  more 
important  than  those  for  dairying. 

Varieties  op  Wheat 

"Spring  sown  varieties  of  wheat  were  most  commonly  grown.  A 
favorite  variety  was  club  wheat— a  white  variety  supposed  to  have 
some  winter  wheat  qualities.  Winter  wheat  flour  was  thought  to  be 
of  better  quality  than  that  made  from  spring  wheat.  Writh  the  change 
to  roller  mill  plan  of  making  flour,  there  was  a  change  in  the  estimates 
of  values,  and  hard  wheat  began  to  be  preferred.  Before  the  complete 
change  of  preference,  amber  wheats  began  to  take  a  lead  over  the  white 
wheats.  Club  wheat  was  a  variety  without  beards,  as  was  also  Scotch 
fife  and  some  others. 

The  Chinch  Bug  Pest 

"The  greatest  objection  to  club  wheat  was  the  preference  of  chinch 
bugs  for  it.    Of  course  chinch  bugs  did  not  starve  themselves  through 
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disdain  of  second  choice.  Later,  some  of  the  bearded  varieties  proved  to 
be  more  robust  growers  and  were  generally  sown.  The  Rio  Grande  was 
a  leader  among  the  bearded  wheats.  The  chinch  bugs  were  a  great 
scourge  in  those  days.  Their  first  choice  was  for  wheat  and  barley,  and 
next  oats.  They  seldom  bred  in  rye  or  the  meadow  grasses.  After  the 
small  grains  had  been  ruined  by  them,  they  marched  into  nearby  corn 
fields  and  sometimes  injured  the  meadows. 

"They  were  a  small  flying  insect,  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long, 
with  dark  bodies  and  transparent  wings,  crossing  each  other  on  the  back, 
which  gave  them  a  slightly  checkered  appearance.  They  were  winged 
only  in  the  adult  stage.  They  had  a  disagreeable  smell,  which  was  said 
to  resemble  the  odor  of  bed  bugs.  Whole  fields  of  grain  were  often 
completely  ruined  by  having  the  sap  sucked  from  the  plants.  The  grain 
would  crinkle  down  and  dry  so  that  the  fields  could  be  burned  over. 

"To  save  the  corn;  or  other  fields  in  which  they  were  advancing, 
after  they  had  been  hatched  in  and  destroyed  other  grain,  we  used  to 
plow  dust  furrows  and  drag  logs  along  to  crush  them  into  the  dust. 
Sometimes  straw  was  spread  and  burned.  When  we  learned  more  about 
them  we  theorized  that  there  must  be  no  weeds  or  rubbish  for  them  to  win- 
ter over  in,  but  finally  they  disappeared.  Probably  some  disease  destroyed 
them.  Oats,  of  course,  we  grew  for  our  stock,  but  there  was  little  local 
demand  and  none  was  sent  to  the  general  market. 

Pioneer  Implements 

"In  the  spring  the  ground  which  had  been  broken  the  year  before 
was  thoroughly  harrowed  and  roots  and  brush  burned.  Then  the  grain 
was  sowed  broadcast  by  hand,  generally  one  and  one-half  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  Grain  drills  were  not  in  fashion  then,  because  we 
could  not  afford  them.  Later  the  broadcast  seeders  came  to  general  use, 
because  they  were  cheaper  than  grain  drills,  and  to  s->me  farmers  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  scatter  grains,  it  seemed  as  if  the  drill  put  the 
grains  in  too  far  apart. 

"After  one  crop  had  been  raised  on  the  new  land,  the  sod  was  some- 
times backset,  but  generally  cross-plowed.  This  was  heavy  work,  with 
such  a  mass  of  woody  roots  in  the  soil.  By  that  time  the  smaller  roots 
were  decayed  enough  to  be  broken  with  the  working  and  did  not  give 
much  trouble. 

"Nearly  all  of  the  harrows  were  of  one  pattern,  shaped  like  a  letter 
A  with  a  center  piece  extending  forward  from  the  cross  piece.  All 
were  of  wood,  with  teeth  of  three-quarter-inch  iron,  set  without  any  slant. 
The  average  number  of  teeth  was  about  seventeen  to  the  harrow  or 
drag.  A  few  harrows  were  made  with  two  side  arms.  This  pattern  gave 
room  for  more  teeth,  thus  being  more  effective.  Some  of  this  pattern 
were  hinged  lengthwise  in  the  center. 
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PIONEER  FRYING  PAN.  BED  WARMINO  PAN  AND  TIN  LANTERN. 


OLD  TIME  HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS. 
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"Later  waa  introduced  a  square  harrow,  drawn  from  one  corner. 
This  pattern  would  bound  over  tough  ground  and  was  soon  discarded  for 
a  double  square,  connected  with  hinges.  Next  was  the  present  style  of 
two  or  more  sections,  each  drawing  independent  from  a  drawbar.  This 
pattern  came  into  use  in  the  early  70s,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
introduced  the  slanting  teeth,  and  the  practice  of  harrowing  or  dragging 
corn  when  it  was  coming  up.  The  diameter  of  the  teeth  was  also 
reduced  to  five-eighths-inch  size.  About  the  same  time,  or  soon  after- 
ward, the  iron  frame  harrow  was  put  on  the  market. 

"To  tell  of  the  development  of  farm  implements  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  following  the  Civil  war  would  be  a  long  and  interesting 
story.  We  can  only  occasionally  touch  on  some  of  them  at  various 
stages  of  this  account. 

"We  practiced  fall-plowing  of  course,  and  the  old-fashioned  harrow 
was  a  poor  implement  to  prepare  such  ground  for  broadcast  sowing. 
Some  had  drags  made  with  hooked  teeth  to  stir  up  the  ground  in  advance 
of  sowing.  The  broadcast  seeders,  when  they  came  into  use,  were  liked, 
because  they  could  be  used  to  stir  tough  soil,  where  the  drill  would  not  be 
effective. 

Sowing  by  Hand 

"On  spring-plowed  fields  it  was  heavy  traveling,  for  the  man  who 
carried  grain  and  sowed  by  hand.  Of  course  it  was  heavy  work,  even 
traveling  over  fall-plowed  ground,  with  the  grain  hung  over  the  shoul- 
ders, and  the  steady  swing  of  the  right  arm  throwing  the  grain  as  the 
right  foot  advanced  and  dipping  the  hand  into  the  bag  for  another"  cast 
of  grain  as  the  left  foot  advanced. 

"We  sowed  in  straight  lines,  advancing  toward  stakes  set  at  each 
end  and  the  middle  of  the  field.  The  stakes  were  moved  sideways  six 
paces.  With  this  plan  the  throw  in  one  direction  was  across  what  had 
been  sown  the  previous  casting.  If  the  grain  was  not  well  spread,  the 
growth  would  show  in  stripes  lengthwise  of  the  sowing.  A  side  wind 
would  also  cause  striped  sowing.  I  vised  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
always  swinging  the  arm  in  one  direction  to  the  side  with  the  wind, 
using  the  right  arm  going  one  way.  and  the  left  arm  the  other. 

First  Machine  Mowing 

"For  the  first  few  years  our  grain  was  all  cut  with  the  cradle,  and 
the  grass  with  the  old-fashioned  scythe.  If  there  was  a  reaper  or  mower 
anywhere  in  Excelsior  or  joining  towns  previous  to  '65  or  '66,  I  did  not 
know  of  it.  Our  first  machine  mowing  was  done  by  a  neighbor  who 
had  purchased  a  Manny  reaper.  Removing  the  platform,  and  putting 
in  a  smooth  sickle,  changed  the  reaper  to  a  mower.    Plenty  of  good 
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standiug  grass  was  left  where  the  machine  cut  across  the  depressions. 
Hut  I  must  get  back  to  the  grain  fields. 

"We  had  neighbors  who  had  knowledge  of  farming  in  England,  where 
I  hey  still  used  a  sickle,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves  that  Yankee 
ingenuity  had  given  us  the  cradle.  In  standing  grain  a  good  workman 
could  cut  three  acres  of  grain  in  a  day,  but  he  would  scarcely  average 
that  amount.  One  would  hear  of  unbelievable  quantities  of  grain  cut 
by  some  men,  especially  with  oats,  which  were  easier  to  cut  than  wheat. 
The  grain  was  laid  very  neatly  in  the  swath  by  some  men,  and  very 
roughly  by  others,  then  it  was  raked  in  bundles  and  bound  by  hand. 
A  smart  binder  could  keep  up  with  a  good  cradler,  sometimes. 

Stacking  the  Grain 

"On  new  land  special  care  was  exercised  by  the  binders  to  prevent 
hard  roots  of  brush  being  bound  up,  because  such  caused  trouble  in 
the  threshing  machine.  Each  man  learned  to  do  his  own  stacking,  but  I 
found  that  in  Illinois,  at  least  in  Pike  county,  the  work  was  done  by 
professional  stackers. 

"We  had  an  experience  at  an  early  day  in  changing  work  with  one 
who  threshed  from  the  field.  We  left  our  stacking  to  help  a  neighbor, 
receiving  a  promise  that  work  would  be  given  back  right  away.  A  rain 
following,  hindered  our  stacking;  the  promised  help  was  not  given.  We 
established  a  rule  for  ourselves  to  never  leave  our  grain  in  the  field  to 
do  another  man's  threshing,  and  we  have  always  stacked  our  grain. 

"The  summer  of  1859  was  very  dry,  with  frost  every  month.  Crops 
were  light  and  there  was  no  meadow  on  the  farm.  This  was  the  case  on 
many  other  farms.  We  got  a  chance  to  cut  slough  grass  on  shares, 
which  gave  us  some  hay  which  seemed  good  to  us,  but  the  stock  in  the 
winter  seemed  to  have  as  good  an  opinion  of  good  oat  straw  for  a  steady 
diet. 

Change  in  Threshing  Machines 

"The  fall  was  a  time  when  there  was  a  change  made  in  threshing 
machines.  Some  had  straw  carriers  and  some  had  not.  The  kind  which 
was  passing  out  of  fashion  delivered  straw  and  chaff  on  the  ground 
together.  Oat  chaff  had  been  considered  a  choice  feed  by  some  farmers, 
and  it  was  put  into  rail  pens  to  be  fed  out  separately.  They  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  arrangement  of  the  chaff  being  mixed  with  the  straw. 
The  advantage  of  having  chaff  and  straw  all  elevated  was  so  great  that 
the  machine  without  a  carrier  soon  became  obsolete. 

"The  bands  were  always  cut  with  a  knife  and  all  feeding  was  done 
by  hand,  so  the  feeder  was  in  danger  of  being  hit  with  grubs — wooden 
ones — which  had  been  bound  in  the  bundles,  and  of  having  his  hands 
cut,  through  his  own  recklessness  and  the  carelessness  of  the  bandcutter. 
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■ 

Horses  as  Power 

■ 

"The  threshing  machines  were  run  by  horse  power,  varying  from 
eight  to  twelve  horses  on  the  power.  The  horse  powers  were  hung  under 
the  trucks  and  let  down  to  the  ground  when  in  use,  being  held  down 
with  chains  and  stakes ;  later  the  horse  powers  were  kept  on  the  trucks 
of  a  different  pattern. 

"During  wet  weather  the  tramping  of  horses  that  were  hauling 
the  'sweeps'  to  make  the  power,  mixed  the  mud  in  the  circular  track 
until  the  horses  could  hardly  go  round.  With  the  eight-horse  power 
the  farm  furnished  one  team;  with  the  larger  powers  the  farms  fur- 
nished more  teams.  To  the  farm  team  this  unusual  work  was  very 
severe,  especially  with  a  hard  driver.  We  were  required  to  furnish 
a  supply  of  grease  for  the  horse  powers,  and  if  no  power  grease  was  to 
be  had  we  were  obliged  to  furnish  good  lard. 

"The  first  traction  which  furnished  power  on  our  place,  about  1879 
was  guided  on  the  road  by  horses.  Many  farmers  held  off  threshing  until 
after  the  fall  rains,  because  the  wheat  and  oat  straw  were  their  main 
dependence  for  stock  feed  in  winter. 

■ 

More  about  Reapers  and  Mowers 

"Perhaps  a  little  more  should  be  said  about  the  reapers  and  mowers. 
The  first  reapers  in  the  neighborhood  were  of  the  style  to  have  the 
bundles  raked  off  by  hand.  With  one  kind,  the  bundle  man  stood  or  sat 
with  his  back  to  the  driver  and  reached  sideways  with  a  fork  designed 
for  the  purpose,  and  scraped  the  grain  from  the  platform. 

"Another  style  had  the  bundle  man  stand  on  the  rear  edge  of  the 
platform,  and  facing  the  grain.  He  shoved  the  grain  sideways  to  drop 
behind  the  driver.  Many  unsatisfactory  self-raking  plans  were  invented. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  dropper  was  invented  and  very  generally 
used  for  a  few  years.  The  grain  was  caught  on  wooden  fingers,  or  slats, 
behind  the  cutter  bar,  and  when  the  driver  thought  enough  grain  had 
accumulated  on  the  receiving  slats  he  released  a  foot  trip,  letting  the 
rear  ends  down  and  the  grain  slipped  to  the  ground.  The  team  and 
machine  could  not  do  any  more  cutting,  after  one  round  was  made,  until 
what  was  down  was  bound  and  thrown  aside. 

"Finally,  the  Johnson  rake  was  invented  and  adopted  by  all  the 
machines,  thus  displacing  the  dropper.  This  style  of  rake  dispensed 
with  the  reel  and  instead  had  revolving  arms  with  wooden  teeth,  which 
did  the  work  of  the  reel  in  pressing  the  grain  toward  the  cutters  and  an 
arm  was'  dropped  at  the  will  of  the  driver  to  swing  off  the  bundle  of 
grain. 

Vol.  i — o 
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The  Harvester  Appears 

"During  that  time,  another  class  of  machine,  called  the  harvester, 
came  into  fashion  and  was  much  used  farther  west  and  some  in  these 
parts.  The  Marsh  harvester  was  the  forerunner  of  the  class  and  they 
were  directly  in  advance  of  the  twine  binders.  The  harvester  elevated 
the  grain  to  a  stand,  where  two  men,  riding  on  the  machine,  bound  the 
bundles. 

"Our  Jirsi.  machine  was  a  combined  reaper  and  mower.  This  had 
two  drive  wheels  and  was  adjustable  for  grass  cutting,  and  did  as  good 
mowing  as  any.  The  machine  was  bought  in  1868,  and  cost  $217.  The 
first  binders  cost  about  $300.  Farm  machinery  was  expensive  in  those 
days,  and  high  prices  were  part  of  the  contentions  of  the  Grangers,  who 
did  some  good  work  in  regulating  costs  of  implements. 

"The  first  grain  binder  was  the  Walter  A.  Wood  machine,  and  used 
wire,  instead  of  twine.  Wire  binding  material  was  dangerous  in  the 
straw  stack,  for  stock  feeding,  and  a  nuisance  in  the  barnyard  or 
meadow.  This  binding  material  was  abandoned,  as  soon  as  twine  came 
into  use. 

Improved  Haying  Machines 

"By  the  time  mowing  machines  came  into  general  use,  we  were 
raising  lots  of  hay,  both  timothy  and  clover.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
hay  rakes  were  made  of  wood.  A  headpiece  of  maple,  about  six  feet 
long,  was  filled  with  a  lot  of  fingers  or  teeth,  which  passed  through  the 
head  and  were  pointed  at  each  end.  This  head  was  held  with  a  frame 
work,  to  which  the  horse  was  attached. 

"The  rake  was  pulled  to  slide  along  over  the  ground,  and  when  a 
sufficient  amount  of  hay  had  been  gathered  against  the  frame  the  operator 
walking  behind  gave  the  rear  of  the  frame  an  upward  lift,  causing  the 
fingers  to  catch  in  the  ground  and  revolve  the  head,  passing  the  whole 
machine  over  the  hay  and  bringing  the  other  points  forward.  On 
rough  ground,  or  in  tangled  grass,  the  wooden  fingers  were  often 
broken. 

"Conservative  farmers  did  not  like  to  change  to  the  spring  toothed 
rakes,  because  they  gathered  more  dirt  and  rubbish  than  did  the  old 
revolving  rake.  Our  first  spring  toothed  wheel  rake  cost,  more  than  $50. 
Money  at  10  per  cent  interest  was  hard  to  get.  The  bankers  and 
farmers  were  not  so  chummy  in  those  days,  as  they  are  today. 

Early  Varieties  op  Corn 

"Next  to  wheat,  our  most  important  crop,  in  the  early  sixties,  was 
Indian  corn.   In  feeding  value,  it  was  the  basis  of  our  developing  live 
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stock  industry,  but  to  us  corn  in  the  general  market  had  but  little  value 
and  there  was  almost  no  demand  for  it.  This  we  learned  to  our  disap- 
pointment during  the  winter  following  the  growing  season  of  1859. 
That  summer  the  season  was  dry,  with  frost  every  month  and  a  killing 
one  on  the  night  of  August  29th. 

"Our  neighbors  generally  grew  'Yankee  corn' — that  was  the  then 
prevalent  name  for  the  flint  varieties.  This  class,  on  the  average,  was 
earlier  than  the  dent  varieties,  and  there  was  a  general  notion  that  the 
climate  would  change  all  varieties  to  flint,  or  Yankee  class,  in  time. 
When  winter  came  there  was  more  money  needed  than  was  to  be  had 
from  the  wheat  grown,  so  it  seemed  as  if  corn  would  be  the  next  available 
cash-producer. 

"In  the  East,  all  corn  was  shelled  which  was  offered  in  the  market,  so 
we  spent  a  number  of  evenings  by  the  flicker  of  the  stove  light  and 
the  dim  luster  of  a  lard-burning  lamp,  shelling  corn,  until  we  had  about 
twenty  bushels  ready  for  market.  The  usual  plan  of  shelling  corn  was  to 
push  off  the  grains  with  a  piece  of  cob.  This  was  tiresome  work  on 
the  smooth  grains  of  not  very  dry  corn. 

"Later  we  learned  to  use  the  spade  as  a  corn  sheller.  The  spade 
was  placed  back-up  over  the  edge  of  a  washtub,  with  the  tip  of  the 
handle  resting  on  the  floor.  The  operator  seated  on  the  spade  scraped 
the  grain  off  against  the  edge  of  it.  When  the  corn  was  ready  for 
market,  father  took  it  with  the  ox  team  to  Reedshurg.  No  one  wanted 
shelled  corn.  They  said  it  would  not  keep  that  way,  but  at  one  store 
they  would  give  store  pay  for  a  little  on  the  ear  at  eighteen  cents  per 
bushel."" 

Early  Industries 
By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Palmer 

"There  was  something  very  alluring  to  the  first  exploring  homeseeker. 
as  he  followed  the  old  Indian  trails  across  the  lovely  prairies,  over  the 
l)cautiful  Muffs,  along  the  numerous  streams  with  their  prospects  of  un- 
limited waterpower.  and  through  the  gorges  that  were  lined  with 
splendid  groves  of  fine  timber  that  could  be  converted  into  lumber  with 
comparatively  little  trouble  and  expense.  The  most  of  those  'who  came 
and  saw'  stayed  to  conquer  the  many  difficulties  incident  to  pioneer  life, 
nor  were  they  disappointed. 

"Sauk  county  has  fulfilled  the  best  hopes  of  her  early  settlers,  as 
with  varied  soils,  altitudes,  splendid  waterpower,  fine  timber  and  good 
climate  she  has  bountifully  repaid  the  efforts  of  those  who  settled  within 
her  borders. 

"Agriculture,  dairying,  and  fruit  growing  have  been  leading  indus- 
tries from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement.    Grains  and  fruit  of  all 
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kinds  that  arc  adapted  to  a  north  temperate  climate  can  he  produced 
in  great  abundance.  Good  beef  and  mutton  are  produced  on  our  hill- 
side pastures,  and  the  butter  and  cheese  have  taken  first  prizes  when 
placed  in  competition  with  the  dairy  products  of  other  states.  N.  W. 
Morley  won  first  prize  at  the  National  Dairymen's  Fair  in  New  York 
in  1879,  also  the  sweepstakes  and  a  first  prize  offered  by  the  HiggilM 
Salt  Company. 

"Sauk  county  was  the  banner  hop  growing  section  of  the  state  and 
almost  of  the  whole  Northwest  in  the  '  '60 's.'  There  was  probably  more 
money  made  and  lost  by  those  engaged  in  the  business  than  has  ever 
been  handled  from  any  other  product  of  the  soil. 


'"There  are  two  products  I  wish  to  mention,  because  they  are  a  little 
out  of  the  ordinary  business.  These  are  wild  honey  and  ginseng.  The 
woods  abounded  in  both  and  many  a  family  were  enabled  to  supply 
themselves  with  many  home  comforts  from  the  money  obtained  from 
gathering  and  selling  these  wild  products  of  the  woods.  Mr.  Jassop 
of  Ironton  earned  the  money  to  pay  the  government  price  of  forty 
acres  of  land  by  gathering  wild  honey  and  peddling  it  around  in  the 
adjoining  towns.  A  widow  woman  gathered  wild  ginseng  root  enough, 
and  sold  for  a  dollar  a  pound,  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  on  her  home. 


"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  also  the  lever  that  starts  the 
wheels  of  progress  moving,  and  as  the  first  and  greatest  needs  of  our 
pioneers  were  lumber  and  flour,  they  grasped  the  opportunity  offered 
by  the  Baraboo  river  and  began  to  erect  mills  for  sawing  lumber  and 
making  flour. 

"Abe  Wood,  the  first  white  man  to  build  a  cabin  in  Baraboo,  was 
also  the  first  to  build  a  dam  across  the  river.. He  and  his  partner,  John 
Rowin,  erected  a  sawmill  in  1840.  Matson  and  Van  Slyke  commenced 
one  about  the  same  time.  Draper  helped  Mr.  Wood  and  became  a 
partner,  for  a  short  time,  selling  his  interest  in  1842  to  Levi  Moore, 
Moses  Nulph,  and  Henry  Perry.  In  1844  a  flood  washed  out  a  part 
of  the  dam  and  destroyed  the  mill. 


"Mr.  Wood  bought  out  his  partner  and  rebuilt  the  mill  the  following 
summer.  J.  Clement  did  the  work  and  soon  after  purchased  Mr.  Wood's 
interest  and  run  the  mill  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Moore  for  two  years. 
The  mill  not  being  successful  it  lay  idle  until  1859  when  M.  J.  Drown 
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and  J.  II.  Stewart  of  Beaver  Dam  took  hold  of  the  property.  Stewart 
soon  withdrew,  and  in  1860,  there  having  been  a  company  formed,  a 
factory  for  the  maunfactnring  of  woolen  goods  was  erected. 

Furxitire  Factory 

"The  Baraboo  Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  in  1866-7 
by  a  number  of  prominent  business  men,  and  a  factory  was  erected  a 
little  north  of  the  woolen  mill.  They  made  bedsteads,  tables  and  chairs 
mostly  and  did  an  extensive  business.  They  also  attempted  to  manu- 
facture threshing  machines,  but  the  machines  not  proving  a  brilliant 
success,  that  project  was  abandoned. 

Division  op  Baraboo  Water  Power 

"There  was  some  controversy  among  the  different  claimants  of  the 
Baraboo  water  power,  but  in  1847  James  Maxwell  purchased  a  portion 
of  the  lower  water  power  and  began 'the  erection  of  a  sawmill.  In 
1840  Maxwell  sold  a  half  interest  to  J.  P.  Flanders  and  James  McVicker 
of  Milwaukee  and  they  agreed  to  build  a  $10,000  mill,  which  was  finished 
in  the  winter  of  1848-9.  In  1850  the  property  was  divided,  Flanders  and 
McVicker  keeping  the  sawmill  surplus  water  power  and  land,  Maxwell 
keeping  the  flour  mill  with  two  hundred  inches  of  water  to  run  the 
mill,  also  two  acres  of  land.  Brier,  who  owned  a  small  interest,  kept 
the  carding  mill  with  water  to  run  it. 

"Charles  Cook  purchased  Mr.  Flanders'  portion  in  1856  and  erected 
a  sawmill  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one  that  had  burned  down.  Die  also 
built  a  tannery  and  purchased  of  Mr.  Brier  some  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  He  became  badly  involved  in  1857 
and  the  property  went  back  to  Mr.  Flanders. 

"John  Dean  leased  the  property  from  Flanders,  installed  a  larger 
plant  and  did  a  thriving  business  for  several  years,  assisted  by  his 
brothers.  Win.  and  James.  He  then  purchased  the  Maxwell  flour  mill 
and  water  power  and  moved  his  woolen  mill  onto  it.  The  property 
changed  hands  several  times,  and  finally  lay  idle  for  several  years. 

"The  middle  water  power  was  claimed  by  Ceorge  W.  Brown  in  1844. 
He  built  a  dam  and  sawmill  that  began  operations  December  1st.  The 
following  year  he  erected  a  better  saw  mill  and  the  next  season  he  built 
a  grist  mill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  This  was  the  largest  mill 
on  the  river  at  that  time. 

First  Bridge  Across  the  Baraboo 

Delando  Pratt  purchased  a  part  of  the  water  power  in  1S46  and 
erected  shops  in  which  he  placed  a  turning  lathe,  a  shingle  machine, 
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chair  factory  and  lath  saw.  This  season  the  first  bridge  was  built  across 
the  river,  in  the  same  place  now  occupied  by  the  present  Ash  street 
bridge. 

Tannery  Erected 

"Philannon  Pratt  purchased  half  of  the  water  power  and  the  saw 
mill  in  1847.  The  mill  being  burned,  he  erected  a  larger  one  and  in 
1848  Donald  Schermerhom  put  up  a  tannery.  In  1849  the  Scab  urn 
Brothers  purchased  the  Pratt  property,  putting  in  more  cabinet  machin- 
ery, selling  out  in  1856  to  J.  N.  and  H.  T.  Savage,  who  added  new  fea- 
tures and  conducted  a  much  larger  business.  II.  T.  Savage  sold  his 
interest  to  L.  Wild.  The  stock  was  increased  and  they  did  a  fine  busi- 
ness until  December  1,  when  the  stock  and  lumber,  also  Pratt's  hub  and 
spoke  factory,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Large  Flour  Mill  and  Barrel  Factory 

"P.  S.  Bassett  and  J.  P.  Sanford  in  1853  purchased  of  the  Brown 
estate  their  interest  in  the  waterpower  and  erected  a  fine  large  flour 
mill,  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  barrels  per  year.  Sanford  soon  withdrew 
and  for  many  years  Mr.  Bassett  did  a  large  local  and  commercial  busi- 
ness assisted  by  his  son,  William.  Wheat  was  largely  grown  those 
times,  and  Mr.  Bassett  purchased  large  quantities,  converted  it  into 
flour  and  drew  it  overland  with  oxen  to  Kilbourn,  the  nearest  shipping 
point  at  that  time. 

''Mr.  Bassett  added  a  barrel  factory  to  his  mill  business  and  not 
only  supplied  all  of  the  surrounding  mills  with  barrels,  but  shipped  a 
great,  many  to  Minnesota  and  other  parts  of  the  northwest. 

"Mr.  Bassett,  while  conducting  his  business  in  Baraboo,  formed  a 
partnership  with  William  Eikey  of  Greenfield  and  a  saw  mill  was  erected 
six  miles  east  of  Baraboo.  They  did  quite  a  business  in  lumber  and 
wagon  stuff  which  was  taken  across  the  bluffs  to  Helena  where  it  was 
loaded  on  flat  boats  and  floated  down  to  market.  Mr.  Alex  Prentice 
purchased  the  mill,'  turned  it  into  a  flour  mill  and  sold  it  to  his  son. 
Andrew,  who  in  after  years  sold  it  to  Charles  Falkenstern,  the  present 
owner. 

Saw  Mill  and  Wagon  Works 

'The  Willord  Brothers  and  D.  C.  Barry  laid  claim  to  the  water 
power  at  the  head  of  the  Baraboo  rapids  and  erected  a  mill  in  1843. 
The  property  changed  hands  several  times  and  in  1846  Paddock  & 
Waterman,  who  then  owned  it,  erected  a  large  furniture  shop  adjoining 
the  saw  mill,  and  in  1855  they  enlarged  the  mill,  putting  in  more  and 
better  machinery.    Times  becoming  dull  the  business  changed  hands 
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several  times,  finally  becoming  the  property  of  Thomas,  Claude  and 
Thomas,  who  in  1868  placed  a  set  of  wagon  gearing  machinery,  capable 
of  turning  out  the  wood  for  fifty  wagons  per  day.  This  mill  did  the 
largest  lumber  business  on  the  river. 

'The  Baraboo  river  has  faithfully  served  the  public  in  times  past 
and,  although  it  is  still  being  used  to  some  extent,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  power  that  is  going  to  waste  will  be  more  fully  utilized  in  the  near 
future. 

"While  Baraboo  people  were  thus  busy  training  natural  resources 
to  serve  man's  needs,  the  residents  of  other  parts  of  the  county  were 
by  no  means  idle. 

Present  Utilization  op  Power 

"The  water  power  the  farthest  down  the  Baraboo  river  was  the  last 
oue  constructed,  the  surveys  being  made  and  the  dam  built  by  George 
McArthur  &  Son  about  1896  and  1897.  This  power  has  about  6V2  foot 
head,  develops  about  100  horse  power  and  is  used  to  operate  a  linen 
mill,  towels  being  made. 

"The  Maxwell  dam  or  City  Water  Works  dam  is  now  owned  by  the 
city  of  Baraboo  and  besides  pumping  300,000,000  gallons  of  water  yearly, 
develops  power  for  the  city  owned  hydro-electric  plant.  About  100 
kilowats  a  day  are  made,  the  horse  power  developed  by  the  dam  for 
both  plants  being  about  300.  The  hydro-electric  plant  was  erected  in 
1915  and  1916. 

"McArthur  &  Son  also  own  the  dam  at  the  foot  of  Oak  street,  having 
purchased  the  property  from  the  L.  E.  Iloyt  interests  and  Mrs.  Henry 
W.  Wackier.  This  dam  develops  about  125  horse  power,  a  linen  mill  and 
feed  mill  being  operated. 

"The  upper  power  is  owned  by  WT.  H.  McFetridge,  E.  P.  McFetridge 
and  the  other  members  of  the  McFetridge  family,  the  400  horse  power 
being  used  to  operate  a  large  mill  in  which  woolen  goods  are  manu- 
factured.   An  electric  light  plant  is  also  operated. 

"The  dam  at  Reedsburg  operates  a  flour  mill  for  J.  G.  Heaton  and 
a  branch  mill  of  the  Appleton  Woolen  Company.  The  capacity  of  the 
dam  is  about  125  horse  power. 

"At  La  Valle  the  dam  is  owned  by  Harry  Thornton  and  others, 
a  flour  mill  and  electric  light  plant  being  operated. 

Prairie  du  Sac  Mills 

"Robert  Bryant  built  a  dam  and  erected  a  saw  mill  in  1841  at 
the  base  of  a  prominent  bluff  near  the  mouth  of  Honey  Creek  at 
Prairie  du  Sac.  He  was  not  successful  and  sold  in  1842  to  H.  B.  Steins 
who  converted  the  mill  into  a  flour  mill  and  sold  it  to  Mr.  Mix,  who 
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enlarged  and  improved  the  property,  then  sold  out  to  Wilson,  who  in 
turn  sold  to  J.  R.  Woodruff.  Henry  Rowell  purchased  the  mill  but 
soon  transferred  it  to  Merrihew  and  Rowell.  They  enlarged  and  im- 
proved the  mill  so  much  that  their  flour  took  first  prize  at  the  state  fair 
in  1859. 

Reedsburg  Industries 

"Reed,  Crosswell  and  Powell,  erected  a  flour  and  feed  mill  at  Reeds- 
burg  in  1848  which  burned  down  in  1860,  but  in  1861  a  new  five  story 
40x60  mill  was  erected  by  Moses  Mackey.  It  had  four  run  of  stone  and 
was  capable  of  grinding  1,200  bushels  of  wheat  per  year.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford ran  a  saw  mill  and  factory  for  making  tight  barrel  staves,  for 
several  years  doing  a  fine  business. 

"It  would  take  too  long  to  give  even  a  brief  account  of  the  many 
mills  erected  in  the  county.  Local  mills  were  erected  on  most  of  the 
small  streams  and  did  good  work  until  scarcity  of  large  timber  on  modern 
methods  caused  them  to  be  back  numbers. 

Brick  Yards  and  Lime  Kilns 

"There  seems  to  have  been  a  disposition  to  dabble  in  all  kinds  of  in- 
dustries in  early  times.  There  were  brick  and  lime  kilns;  also  small 
breweries  and  distilleries  scattered  about  the  county.  Some  of  the  most 
important  were  a  brick  yard  operated  by  English  and  Bassett  not  far 
from  where  the  McFetridge  factory  is  located.  John  Seeker,  Sr.,  and 
later  his  son,  the  late  Charles  Seeker,  did  an  extensive  brick  and  tile 
business  three  miles  west  of  the  city.  There  was  also  a  brick  kiln  at 
one  time  east  of  the  Ringling  winter  quarters.  There  were  several  small 
potteries  but  none  of  them  were  of  any  commercial  value  and  were  soon 
abandoned. 

"The  burning  of  lime  was  quite  an  industry  in  the  early  '60 's  and 
later.  William  Eikey  owned  a  quarry  of  magnesian  stone  that  furnished 
a  fine  quality  of  lime  for  many  years;  also  employment  to  a  number  of 
men  quarrying  and  burning  the  limestone. 

"What  is  known  as  cobble  limestone  was  found  in  large  quantities 
along  Jeffries  Creek  three  miles  southeast  of  Baraboo.  L.  Davies,  L. 
Messenger,  N.  Shultz,  George  Glover.  Alex  Crawford  and  others  were 
all  in  the  business  and  at  one  time  there  were  four  kilns  in  operation. 
The  largest  output  of  any  one  kiln  in  one  season  was  2,600  barrels  burned 
by  George  Glover.  Fruit  culture  has  driven  out  the  lime  industry  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Largest  Kiln  in  the  County 

"I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Jeff  Beaver  for  the  following  account  of  his 
father's  lime  kiln,  probably  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  county.  Peter 
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Beaver  came  to  Spring  Green  from  Columbus,  Columbia  County,  in 
1861.  He  commenced  to  burn  lime  in  1862  but  closed  his  kiln  in  '63 
to  enlist  for  his  country's  defence  in  Company  A,  36th  Regiment.  He 
went  on  with  the  lime  business  on  his  return  from  the  war  burning  from 
three  to  seven  kilns  a  year  to  1867,  the  great  hop  year  when  he  burned 
ten  kilns.  The  kilns  contained  seven  hundred  bushels  each,  and  people 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  there  being  forty  teams  there  at  one 
time  and  taking  all  of  one  kiln  in  a  day.  Mr.  Beaver  kept  in  the  lime 
husiness  for  twenty-one  years,  and  then  turned  to  general  farming  on 
the  stage  road  leading  from  Spring  Green  to  Reedsburg,  on  Beaver  Hill. 

Short  Season  op  Copper  Mining 

"Mankind  from  pre-historic  ages  seems  to  have  thought  the  royal 
road  to  wealth  led  to  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  the  resi- 
dents of  Sauk  County  have  been  no  exception.  D.  C.  Barry  was  one 
of  the  many  prospectors  and  in  company  with  Harry  Perry,  while 
looking  for  a  suitable  lumber  company  in  Reedsburg,  discovered  where 
Big  creek  had  washed  the  soil  away  and  uncovered  a  deposit  of  copper 
ore  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  1.  Mr.  Perry  died  the  following 
spring  and  Mr.  Barry  took  in  partnership  two  Mineral  Point  miners. 
They  got  out  two  tons  of  copper  ore  that  sold  at  Mineral  Point  for 
$90.00  per  ton.  He  was  offered  $1,500  for  his  mine,  but  did  not  sell 
and  after  prospecting  all  summer  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  mine 
for  lack  of  money. 

Iron  Industries  at  Ironton 

"G.  W.  Andrews  kindly  furnished  the  following  account  of  the 
Ironton  iron  business:  It  is  now  over  half  a  century,  since  James  Tower, 
an  iron  master  of  Crown  Point,  New  York,  became  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  colonization  and  the  firm  belief  that  great  opportunities  lay  in 
the  'New  West.'  nc  arrived  at  Mayville,  Dodge  county,  Wisconsin,  in 
1850,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Captain  Bean  of  that  place  for 
the  manufacture  of  pig  iron.  Four  years  later  he  learned  of  iron  ore 
owned  by  William  Reed,  founder  of  the  city  of  Reedsburg,  and  he  made 
a  irip  of  investigation.  He  stood  on  the  big  hill  southeast  of  the  site  of 
the  present  village  of  Ironton  and  looked  out  over  the  beautiful  little 
valley  which  lay  before  him.  nis  trained  eye  gauged  the  value  of  the 
mineral  indications  about  him,  and  he  resolved  to  create  a  new  home  in 
this  wilderness.  He  purchased  the  mining  property  for  $3,000  and  re- 
turned East  to  make  preparations  for  his  final  departure.  A  number 
of  his  former  employes,  mostly  Irishmen  with  their  families,  decided  to 
cast  their  fortunes  with  him  and,  together  with  his  family  and  a  number 
of  relatives,  among  whom  were  Charles  Keith,  Putnam  Fuller,  Edward 
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and  .John  Tower,  he  turned  his  hack  upon  the  comforts  and  refinements 
of  civilization  and  bravely  faced  the  trials  and  hardships  inseparable 
from  frontier  life. 

"Logs  were  hewn,  and  rude  houses  erected  on  the  flats,  near  the 
Little  Baraboo  river  while  Indians  came  to  gaze  stolidly  at  the  new 
people,  and  the  first  saw  mill  that  was  soon  in  operation.  The  construc- 
tion of  mill,  foundry  and  blast  furnace  was  now  begun,  and  the  in- 
stallation of  the  heavy  machinery,  which  was  hauled  from  Portage, 
thirty-five  miles  distant,  was  attended  with  great  difficulty.  But  in  four 
years  the  plant  was  in  working  order  and  its  products  were  of  a  superior 
grade.  John  Shaw,  afterwards  of  Milwaukee,  was  the  first  bookkeeper. 
Others  came  from  the  old  home  to  join  the  little  colony  among  whom 
was  John  P.  Smith,  a  young  man  destined  to  bear  a  prominent  part  in 
the  later  development  of  the  place  and  who,  in  1862,  took  charge  of  the 
office  work. 

Death  op  the  Founders  op  Ironton 

"For  six  years  Mr.  Tower  labored  unceasingly  for  the  success  and 
upbuilding  of  the  new  project,  and  the  welfare  of  those  who  had  joined 
in  the  undertaking.  But  he  was  not  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  industry, 
nor  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  his  hopes  and  plans : — he  was  fated  to  be  a 
sower  that  others  might  reap.  His  health  had  been  undermined  by  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  and  various  burdens  imposed  upon  him  and  he 
succumbed  after  a  brief  sickness,  October  24,  1864,  at  the  age  of  64 
years.  He  was  laid  at  rest  in  the  little  new  cemetery  within  sight  of 
the  village,  he  had  loved  and  founded.  Two  years  previous  Mr.  Smith 
had  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  and  the  business  was  continued  under 
his  management  for  three  years  when  the  Tower  heirs  sold  to  him  their 
entire  interest  and  he  became  sole  owner  of  the  estate.  He  was  a  man 
of  lofty  character  and  keen  perception  and  recognized  the  value  of  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  him.  His  possessions  now  included  5,500  acres 
of  land  and  furnished  employment  to  150  men.  Prosperity  was  at  its 
height  and  the  output  of  his  foundry  yielded  an  immense  profit.  Pig 
iron  sold  in  Chicago,  Roekford,  Milwaukee.  Eau  Claire,  Whitewater  and 
Beloit,  "Wisconsin,  and  in  Winona  and  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  for  from 
$60  to  $90  per  ton.  The  castings  were  mostly  sleigh-shoes  and  cauldron 
kettles  were  sold  from  the  Kickapoo  Valley  to  Iowa  at  corresponding 
prices.  A  'company  store,'  blacksmith  and  repair  shops  were  now  a 
part  of  the  equipment,  and  the  whole  formed  a  unique  scene. 

"Oxen  were  used  to  haul  the  crude  ore  fromUhe  mine  and  to  cart 
out  the  slag  left  as  refuse. 

"It  was  a  gorgeous  sight  at  casting  time  to  see  the  white  hot  molten 
mass  pour  out  into  the  beds  prepared  for  it  in  the  black  sand.  In  the 
surrounding  forest,  expert  charcoal  burners  watched  their  kilns  by  night 
and  by  day,  for  much  depended  upon  the  quality  of  the  fuel. 
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"Strong  teams  with  lusty  teamsters  took  long  hauls  over  difficult, 
sometimes  almost  impassable  roads  to  the  nearest  shipping  points — 
Mauston,  20  miles,  and  Ixme  Rock,  30  miles  away.  In  1870  the  North- 
western railroad  was  extended  from  Madison  to  Sparta,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  brought  into  closer  connection  with  the  outside  world. 

"Mr.  Smith '8  wealth  increased  rapidly,  but,  lonely  and  reserved,  he 
was  indefatigable  as  ever  in  his  labor.  He  was  stricken  suddenly  with 
the  sickness  that  terminated  in  his  death  six  weeks  later,  at  the  age  of 
52  years.  A  handsome  granite  shaft  from  the  quarries  of  his  native 
Vermont  hills,  marks  his  grave  near  that  of  Mr.  Tower.  When  he  real- 
ized his  earthly  career  was  nearly  ended  he  sent  for  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Herrick,  of  Vermont,  who  became  his  heiress,  and  her  son-in- 
law,  M.  R.  Doyon,  who  had  accompanied  her,  assumed  the  management 
of  the  varied  interests  involved.  Young  in  years',  inexperienced  in  the 
iron  business,  and  without  previous  knowledge  of  western  conditions,  his 
position  was  a  difficult  one.  But  his  grasp  of  affairs,  his  ready  and 
unerring  judgment,  soon  proved  him  a  captain  of  industry,  second  to 
neither  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  his  cousin,  T.  E. 
Doyon,  now  of  Redfield,  South  Dakota,  who  was  an  efficient  ally  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  regime. 

"In  1881  a  sale  of  the  property  was  effected  to  D.  M.  Sabin,  of 
Stillwater,  Minnesota,  afterwards  U.  S.  Senator  from  that  state,  who 
formed  a  corporation  known  as  Seymour,  Sabin  &  Co.,  which  later 
became  the  Iron  Mountain  Ore  and  Furnace  Company.  Francis  Byrne, 
who  had  entered  the  foundry  in  boyhood  as  a  moulder,  and  had  been 
closely  identified  with  it  during  every  stage  of  its  progress,  the  foreman 
and  confidant  of  Mr.  Smith,  now  became  manager  of  the  entire  estate. 
George  W.  Andrews  was  installed  as  bookkeeper. 

"For  several  years  the  business  was  successfully  conducted  but  with 
the  advance  in  value  of  timber,  the  cost  of  charcoal  was  much  increased 
and  along  ahout  1890  there  was  a  great  slump  in  that  price  of  pig  iron, 
so  that  with  a  furnace  that  was  not  modern,  the  manufacture  of  iron 
became  much  less  profitable. 

"Mr.  Byrne  resigned  from  his  position  in  1890,  but  still  lives  in 
the  village  in  the  old  colonial  house  which  Mr.  Tower  built  for  his  own 
occupancy  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Iron  Company,  about  1895, 
Mr.  Byrne  purchased  the  original  Tower  lands,  and  he  is  still  the  owner 
of  them." 

Hauling  Grain  from  Bababoo  to  Milwaukee 
By  Tl.  II.  Fhjnt 

In  November,  1851,  father  packed  his  household  goods  at  Girard, 
Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  with  mother  and  four  boys,  a  team  of 
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horses  and  a  wagon,  boarded  a  steamboat  at  Eric  and  went  by  the  lakes 
to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  thence  overland,  about  one  hundred  miles, 
to  Sauk  County,  and  located  on  a  farm  about  four  miles  northwest  of 
Baraboo,  the  county  seat.  Wisconsin  was  then  wilderness  and  away  out 
on  the  frontier.  Father  had  traded  some  Erie  County  property  for 
some  land  in  Sauk  County,  where  he  located,  thinking  to  better  his 
condition,  and  where  his  four  growing  boys  could  have  a  chance  to 
develop  their  latent  talents.  This  country  was  then  undeveloped,  and 
no  one  knew  its  possibilities.  Everybody  was  poor,  and,  of  course, 
had  to  do  the  best  he  could.  Some  farmers  thought  the  soil  better 
adapted  to  wheat  than  anything  else,  and  as  fast  as  they  got  their  land 
broke  up,  put  it  to  wheat.  , 

Milwaukee  Nearest  Good  Wheat  Market 

This  venture  proved  well  as  far  as  yield  is  concerned,  for  the  yield 
was  twenty,  thirty,  and  sometimes  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  But  where 
was  the  market  T  Baraboo  was  a  plate  of  only  about  three  hundred 
people.  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state,  was  the  next  nearest  place 
of  any  consequence,  forty  miles  distant,  and  that  not  large  enough  to 
afford  any  market  for  our  wheat,  and  there  was  no  railroad  there  then. 
.Milwaukee  was  the  nearest  place,  one  hundred  miles,  that  provided  a 
market  for  our  wheat;  therefore  the  only  alternative  was  to  haul  our 
wheat  to  Milwaukee  and  sell  it  for  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  sometimes 
as  high  as  sixty  cents  per  bushel.  This  was  pioneering  and  making 
money  with  a  vengeance.  Thus  farmers  kept  growing  wheat  until  about 
1858  or  1860,  when  the  chinch  bug  put  in  an  appearance  and  reduced 
the  farmers'  yields  down  to  from  three  to  ten  bushels  per  acre. 

In  hauling  the  wheat  to  Milwaukee,  both  horse  teams  and  oxen  were 
used ;  more  oxen  than  horses.  It  took  from  two  to  three  weeks  to  make 
a  trip,  depending  upon  the  weather  and  the  roads.  Some  seasons  the 
weather  would  be  fine  and  the  roads  goods;  other  seasons  the  weather 
would  be  rainy  and  the  roads  bad. 

Xo  settler  ever  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  stopping  at  a  hotel,  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  by  sickness  or  a  bad  storm.  The  time  it  took  and  the 
price  of  grain,  forbade  any  luxuries.  I  heard  one  settler  say  that  his 
load  of  wheat  lacked  sixty  cents  of  buying  a  few  groceries  and  incidental 
pxpenses  of  one  trip.  A  settler  would  start  out  with  his  load  of  grain, 
a  small  sack  of  flour  or  com  meal,  and  would  take  a  shot  gun  with  which 
to  get  his  meat  on  the  way.  Camping  out  was  the  alternative.  At  first 
the  Wisconsin  River  was  crossed  by  ferry  at  Portage.  Portage  had  an 
eye  single  to  the  trade  west  of  the  river  and  after  a  few  years  erected  a 
bridge.  Later  a  ferry  was  established  at  Merrimack.  I  do  not  remember 
of  hearing  any  settler  say  what  the  toll  was  at  these  places. 
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As  I  look  back  over  the  years  that  have  passed,  these  lines  of  Wads- 
worth  come  to  ray  mind: 

"How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
When  fond  recollections  present  them  to  view." 

Farmers  at  Last  in  the  Swim 

In  the  meantime,  what  is  now  known  as  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railroad  had  built  a  railroad  from  Milwaukee  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  was  building  a  line  from  Milwaukee  to  LaCrosse,  and  had  it  built 
as  far  as  Kilboum  City,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Baraboo.  There  was 
also  built  at  this  time  a  flouring  mill  at  Baraboo.  The  farmers  by  this 
time  began  to  think  they  were  in  the  swim,  by  having  a  flouring  mill  at 
hand  to  buy  their  wheat  and  a  railroad  so  near. 

Haul  op  Four  Miles,  Instead  ok  a  Hundred 

We  well  remember  the  first  load  of  wheat  we  were  sent  with  to  that 
mill.  The  price  received  was  eighty  cents  a  bushel.  Gee!  What  a 
contrast;  eighty  cents  a  bushel,  and  only  a  four-mile  haul  from  a  hun- 
dred-mile and  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  After  our  load  of  wheat  was  dis- 
posed of— boy  like,  wc  thought  we  would  see  the  sights  of  the  new  mill, 
and  on  our  rounds,  we  saw  the  by-products,  the  bran  and  shorts,  run- 
ning through  a  spout  out  of  the  mill  into  the  river.  On  returning  home, 
we  told  the  home  folks  the  price  we  received  for  the  load  of  wheat,  and 
we  all  thought  wc  had  the  world  by  the  horns,  and  yet  our  yield  that 
year  was  only  eight  bushels  per  acre. 

How  the  farmers  rejoiced  over  the  erection  of  this  mill.  It  would 
pay  them  ten  cents  a  barrel  to  haul  its  flour  from  Baraboo  to  Kilbourn 
City,  sixteen  miles;  they  could  haul  ten  barrels  to  a  load,  make  one 
trip  a  day,  thereby  make  one  dollar  a  day  for  themselves  and  their  team. 
Thus  we  thought  we  had  raised  one  notch  higher  in  the  scale  of  pros- 
perity. 

MORLEV,  THE  MAGICIAN 

We  had  in  our  midst  at  that  time  one  very  progressive  farmer,  Mr. 
N.  W.  Morley,  who  is  known  in  the  state  over  as  one  of  the  pioneer  and 
successful  dairymen  of  the  state.  Mr.  Morley  came  from  Mentor,  Lake 
County,  Ohio,  in  the  early  '50s  and  located  in  our  midst.  Many  farmers 
in  Lake  County  had  entered  the  dairy  business  and  were  making  money. 
Mr.  Morley  was  a  man  of  large  views,  a  thorough  business  man,  and  a 
successful  dairyman.  When  he  first  located  in  Sauk  County,  he  en- 
tered into  wheat  growing  the  same  as  the  rest.   It  was  unsatisfactory  to 
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him  and  he  changed  and  went  to  growing  peppermint  and  manufacturing 
it  into  oil.   This  was  also  too  slow  for  him. 


The  writer  remembers  him  saying  one  day,  "If  the  farmers  of  this 
section  ever  make  their  business  pan  out,  they  will  have  to  change  their 
tactics.  I  know  the  farmers  in  Lake  County  that  have  entered  the  dairy 
business  have  made  money,  and  I  believe  we  have  every  opportunity, 
every  facility,  and  every  condition  just  as  favorable  here  for  the  dairy 
business  as  in  Lake  County."  Thus  he  talked  and  thus  he  worked. 
He  began  to  buy  cows  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  he  kept  at  it  until  he 
had  gathered  up  about  forty  head.  He  commenced  by  making  butter, 
but  later  added  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  His  original  quarters  be- 
came too  small  for  his  expanding  business,  and  he  decided  to  build  a 
large  stone  cheese  factory.  He  had  a  fine  stone  quarry  on  his  farm,  and 
out  of  this  quarry  he  took  the  rock  and  erected  the  cheese  factory  on  the 
same  spot.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  helping  dig  the  rock  and  attending 
the  masons  that  built  this  cheese  factory-,  and  also  became  a  patron. 
After  he  had  the  cheese  factory  built  and  in  operation,  the  surrounding 
farmers  began  to  gather  about  them  a  few  rows  and  took  their  milk 
to  his  cheese  factory  to  be  manufactured  into  cheese.  It  was  but  a  few 
years  until  the  appearance  of  that  community  was  completely  trans- 
formed. The  farm  mortgages  were  soon  lifted.  The  old  log  house  was 
replaced  by  a  large  and  imposing  dwelling.  The  old  straw  sheds  and 
stables  gave  place  to  large  frame  barns,  stables,  and  outbuildings.  Now 
and  then  a  farmer  would  stick  to  grain  growing,  but  he  remained  in 
the  same  old  rut — no  enterprise,  no  improvements. 


Sauk  County  will  probably  never  again  lie  so  overwhelmed  by  visions 
of  general  wealth  as  it  was  in  the  hop  excitement  of  the  '60s. 

The  raising  of  wheat  for  the  market,  that  had  for  years  been  the 
leading  pursuit  of  the  farmers  of  the  county,  on  account  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bug.  was  Incoming  un- 
profitable. Live  stock  husbandry  and  dairying  had  not  established  a 
foothold,  and  farmers  were  in  position  to  welcome  a  new  departure  in 
husiness,  when  the  raising  of  hops — to  be  sold  at  very  remunerative 
prices — seemed  to  come  as  a  veritable  "Godsend."  t 

Conditions  of  soil  and  climate  were  well  adapted  to  the  growing  and 
curing  of  an  excellent  quality  of  hops,  and  soon  Sauk  County  was 
among  the  leading  counties  of  the  West  in  acreage  and  production  of 
the  crop. 
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We  find,  from  the  statistical  reports  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  that  in  1867  Sauk  County  raised  approximately  2,000,000  pounds 
of  hops,  this  being  considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  crop 
of  the  state. 

Pioneers  in  the  industry  in  a  small  way  had  demonstrated  that  hops 
could  be  raised  at  a  profit  of  from  10  to  15  cents  per  pound,  and  when 
prices  suddenly  went  up  to  twice  that  amount,  and  higher,  there  was  a 
general  rush  into  the  business,  until  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  1866  and 
1867  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  the  townships  of  Green- 
field, Baraboo,  Fairfield,  Delton,  Dellona,  Reedsburg,  and  Winfield  had 
hop  yards  of  very  respectable  dimensions,  while  other  townships  in  the 
county  were  more  or  less  extensively  engaged  in  the  work.  Many  who 
owned  no  land  rented  from  two  to  ten  acres,  and  started  in  to  make  a 
fortune. 

Hop  poles  were  in  great  demand,  and  timber  lands  were  scoured  for 
trees  of  proper  size  for  making  them;  the  value  of  such  lands  being 
reckoned  upon  the  number  of  hop  poles  they  would  yield  per  acre. 
Poplar  poles  that  would  only  last  two  or  three  years  were  extensively 
used,  while  oak  poles  brought  as  high  as  $15.00  to  $18.00  per  thousand. 
Tamarack,  then  found  in  large  quantities  upon  the  "Great  Marsh"  in 
Fairfield,  made  the  most  durable  poles,  lasting  for  a  long  time.  I  venture 
to  say  that  some  old  tamarack  hop  poles  are  yet  doing  service  as  auxiliaries 
in  fence  building  upon  Fairfield  farms.  > 

The  sale  of  hop  roots  became  an  important  adjunct  to  the  hop  raiser's 
revenue,  as  the  roots  of  the  older  plants  needed  trimming  in,  or  "grub- 
bing" in  the  spring,  and  as  seed  roots  were  very  much  in  demand,  those 
sold  for  from  $15.00  to  $25.00  for  roots  enough  to  set  an  acre. 

The  most  expensive  part  of  the  hopgrower's  outfit  was  the  hop-house, 
affording  room  for  storage  and  the  drying  kiln,  the  heat  for  which  was 
furnished  by  huge  cast  iron  heaters,  denominated  "hop  stoves." 

Many  of  these  buildings  were  quite  elaborate,  and  some  of  them 
even  pretentious  in  style  and  finish.  These  old  hop-houses  are  yet  doing 
service  as  granaries  or  stables,  upon  many  Sauk  County  farms,  though 
in  most  instances  the  ventilators  that  adorned  their  roofs  have  been 
removed,  and  the  great,  stove  and  kiln  are  no  longer  a  part  of  the  inside 
fixtures. 

At  the  time  of  gathering  the  crop,  hop-pickers  were  in  great  demand. 
Young  women  were  brought  in  by  scores,  from  other  parts  of  the  state, 
while  the  local  force  of  women  and  children  from  non-hop-growing  fami- 
lies deserted  home  duties  for  the  excitement  and  profit  of  work  in  the 
hop  yard. 

Hop-raisers'  homes  were  turned  into  boarding  houses,  and  to  attract 
and  hold  the  much  desired  field  help,  elaborate  bills  of  fare  were  fur- 
nished. To  the  merry,  rolicksome  routine  of  the  day's  work  in  the  field. 
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was  added  the  nightly  dance  or  entertainment,  one  large  grower  vieing 
with  another  in  this  particular. 

Pickers  were  paid  by  the  box  for  hops  cleanly  picked  from  the  vines, 
and  prices  for  picking  were  50  cents  and  sometimes  more,  per  box. 
In  picking,  hops  were  not  pressed  down  in  the  boxes,  but  allowed  to  rest 
lightly  as  thrown  in.   Each  stand  contained  four  boxes. 

A  man,  termed  "pole-puller,"  was  allowed  for  every  two  stands, — 
it  being  his  duty  to  keep  pickers  supplied  with  vines  upon  the  poles 
ready  for  picking,  and  later  to  strip  the  poles  of  the  denuded  vines  and 
place  them  in  large,  round,  upright  stacks. 

As  boxes  were  filled,  hops  were  emptied  into  sacks  and  carted  to  the 
hop-house  for  drying.  After  being  cured  they  were  pressed  into  large 
bales  and  covered  with  canvas,  when  the  crop  was  ready  for  the  market. 

Competition  in  buying  was  usually  sharp,  and  buyers  drove  through 
the  county  from  farm  to  farm,  bidding  upon  holdings  of  farmers,  prices 
varying  more  or  less  according  to  the  quality  or  extent  of  the  product, , 
hut  usually  ranging  from  40  cents  per  pound  upward. 

When  a  man  had  "sold  his  hops"  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  funds  and 
ready  to  pay  the  bills  that  for  months  had  been  accumulating  upon  the 
expectation  of  the  sale  now  made. 

During  the  years  of  good  crops  and  high  prices  he  easily  met  these 
ohligations,  though  they  ran  into  large  figures,  and  had  money  left  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  conveniences  or  luxuries,  though  he  seldom 
deemed  it  necessary  to  "lay  by"  any  present  surplus  against  future 
needs,  as  he  did  not  question  the  stability  of  his  present  source  of  wealth. 

Few  farmers  were  really  enriched  by  the  cultivation  of  hops,  except 
as  through  the  work,  they  had  erected  buildings  for  hop-houses,  that, 
though  not  well  calculated  for  the  use  to  which  they  were  later  put, 
served  as  stables  or  granaries  in  later  years,  or  in  the  possession  of  what 
had  been  considered  luxuries,  which  bought,  had  remained  as  reminders 
of  the  days  when  they  were  rich,  or  thought  themselves  so. 


We  came  to  Sauk  County  in  October,  1857,  and  in  the  summer  of  1859 
I  worked  on  the  farm  of  Hopkins  Locke  in  the  Town  of  Westfield,  Sauk 
( 'ounty.  Being  then  fourteen  years  old,  and  having  a  natural  love  of  the 
soil,  my  mind  was  easily  attracted  to  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
farm.  Having  occasion  to  visit  the  farm  of  John  Donovan  1%  miles 
northeast  of  the  Village  of  Loganville,  I  made  a  call  at  the  village 
store,  then  kept  by  Eleiser  and  Elihu  Newell  and  while  in  the  store  I 
heard  some  parties  mention  the  name  of  Tom  Port  in  connection  with 
hops.    Whether  he  had  a  hop  yard  or  was  going  to  set.  one  I  do  not 
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remember,  but  I  know  the  question  was  under  discussion  at  the  time. 
The  next  year  1  went  to  work  on  Sauk  Prairie  and  heard  nothing  more 
of  hops  until  September,  1863,  when  home  on  a  furlough. 

I  had  at  that  time  two  sisters  picking  hops  for  Samuel  Bliven,  two 
miles  southeast  of  the  Village  of  Loganville  who  were  getting  16 
cents  a  box  for  pickiug.  Mr.  Bliven  had  contracted  his  hops  for  17 
cents  per  pound.  A  box  of  hops  made  a  trifle  more  than  ten 
pounds  of  dried  hops.  We  also  visited  the  yard  of  Andrew  Kyle  and 
Lyman  Twist,  south  of  Loganville,  and  while  many  of  the  pickers  had 
husbands,  brothers  and  friends  then  in  the  south,  they  were  a  jolly 
lot  of  women  and  girls  and  the  hop  dance  was  quite  frequent.  1  got 
home  from  the  war  on  the  12th  of.  July,  1865,  and  immediately  after 
getting  home,  James  Kyle,  a  son  of  Andrew  Kyle,  called  on  me  and 
engaged  me  to  pull  hop  poles  for  them  when  the  hops  were  ripe.  Each 
pole  puller  was  supposed  to  pull  the  poles  for  eight  pickers  and  lay 
thorn  carefully  on  the  ridge  pole  so  as  not  to  jar  the  hops  in  the  box. 
In  addition  the  pole  puller  stripped  the  vines  off  the  poles  and  then 
stacked  the  poles  and  piled  up  the  vines.  He  then  picked  up  all  lose 
hops  and  placed  them  in  the  picker's  box.  This  was  a  critical  transaction 
for  the  box  tender,  because  if  he  happened  to  forget  and  put  a  few  more 
hops  in  one  box  than  he  did  in  another  he  was  sure  of  either  a  tear  or  a 
frown.  The  box  tender  also  emptied  the  boxes  into  the  burlap  sacks 
that  held  two  boxes  of  the  hops  and,  if  a  careful  man,  he  would  place 
them  on  a  bunch  of  vines  so  they  would  not  heat  and  color. 

For  the  crop  of  1865  the  pickers  got  40  cents  a  box  for  picking  and 
Mr.  Kyle  got  42  cents  a  pound  for  his  hops.  He  had  four  acres  and  the 
yard  averaged  2,200  pounds  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Kyle  gave  me  $2.50  a  day. 
That  was  $1  more  than  he  paid  the  other  pole  pullers.  I  did 
not  expect  but  $1.50,  as  that  was  the  going  price,  but  I  helped  until 
the  hops  were  at  the  kiln  and  he  said  he  got  2  cents  extra  on  account 
of  the  good  sample  of  his  hops.  Many  samples  of  hops  were  injured 
by  the  pickers  sitting  on  the  sacks.  I  advised  the  pickers  to  sit  on  the 
piles  of  vines  instead  of  on  the  sacks  of  hops.  Then  1  advised  them  to 
get  up  as  soon  as  it  was  light  and  I  soon  had  a  very  active  lot  of 
pickers,  which  meant  much  to  the  grower  as  well  as  the  pickers.  I  men- 
tion these  matters  because  pickers  soon  got  from  one  and  a  half  to  four 
boxes  a  day  and  a  few  experts  picked  five  boxes  a  day.  I  had  three 
sisters  and  my  present  wife  who  picked  five  boxes  a  day,  during  the 
season  of  1866,  and  got  50  cents  a  box  for  picking. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ashbel  Post  hired  me  to 
work  on  a  shingle  machine  to  make  oak  and  basswood  shingles,  as  they 
were  being  much  used  on  hop  house  roofs  and  there  were  many  houses 
being  built.  The  oak  shingles  sold  for  $2.50  per  thousand  and  the  bass- 
wood  at  $2.00.  The  first  week  much  time  was  given  to  the  hop  question, 
and  he  finally  asked  me  to  enter  into  partnership  with  him,  he  furnish- 
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ing  the  land  and  fitting  it  for  the  plants.  But  as  I  was  only  twenty- 
two  years  old  I  did  not  feel  qualified  to  enter  into  any  partnership. 
Then  he  asked  me  if  I  would  work  outside  the  shop  to  help  him  set 
out  four  acres.  I  said  surely  I  would.  The  usual  way  to  set  out  a  yard 
of  hops  was  to  lay  it  out  in  eight  foot  squares  and  place  a  stake  where 
the  hill  was  to  be ;  then  take  a  pointed  stick  and  make  a  hole  about  four 
inches  deep;  and  insert  the  plants,  usually  about  four  plants  being 
used.  The  plants  were  pieces  of  roots  cut  so  there  were  four  eyes  or 
buds  on  each  plant.  But  instead  of  using  a  line  with  eight  foot  spaces, 
I  took  a  pole  ten  feet  long  and  bored  six  holes  in  it,  two  for  handles, 
two  for  shafts  and  two  eight  feet  apart  to  make  the  marks.  By  marking 
both  ways  it  left  a  cross  where  each  hill  was  to  be  set.  After  platting 
this  yard  I  was  called  on  to  plat  many  others. 

In  1866  I  learned  the  art  of  drying  hops  from  John  Palmer,  father 
of  Mrs.  Jasper  Odell  of  this  city,  and  that  fall  entered  into  the  excite- 
ment of  growing  hops  in  Sauk  County. 

In  the  year  1867  my  stepfather  asked  me  to  go  into  the  business  with 
him.  I  did  not  like  the  idea,  but  when  my  mother  asked  me  to  do  so,  I 
could  not  say  "No"  and  went  in.  I  soon  found  I  had  made  a  mistake, 
but  I  am  no  kicker  until  attacked;  then  look  out  for  breakers.  Well, 
my  stepfather  proved  himself  a  full-fledged  obstructionist.  I  was  de- 
termined to  do  the  best  I  could  in  my  poor  condition  of  health.  In  1867 
we  made  $1,100  over  expenses.  In  1868  we  lost  $3,000.  We  picked  198 
bales  of  hops  and  got  $172  less  than  the  sacking  cost  us.  We  had  fifteen 
acres  of  hops  on  shares,  the  yard  being  owned  by  O.  Phelps,  who  was 
usually  known  at  the  time  as  Professor  Phelps.  Thus  you  will  see  I 
knew  something  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  hops  in  Sauk  County.  I  sold  hops 
in  1867  for  56  cents  per  pound  and  paid  freight  charges  on  some  in 
1868.  I  sold  roots  from  $5  an  acre  in  1867  to  $10  an  acre  in  1868.  I 
sent  roots  to  Ohio  and  Maryland.  Many  of  the  hop  growers  who  paid 
a  large  income  tax  in  1866  lost  not  only  their  hops,  in  1868,  but  lost 
their  homes. 

So  I  met  the  kissing  bow  and  lucky  branch  of  1865,  as  well  as  the 
collapse  of  the  hop  trade  in  1868.  I  also  met  some  of  the  kindliest  of 
people  of  those  times  to  the  most  disreputable  of  any  time.  Most  of  the 
hop  growers  had  to  pay  $1  a  head  preminms  for  pickers  and 
transportation  from  Milwaukee,  Janesville  and  Monroe,  as  well  as  inter- 
mediate towns.  We  did  not  pay  any  bounties  and  got  many  of  our 
pickers  in  the  Village  of  Loganville,  Reedsburg  and  Sauk  City.  In  1868 
we  paid  $154  for  tying  hops.  They  usually  had  to  be  tied  three  times; 
first,  from  the  ground;  next,  from  a  step  ladder,  and  last  from  a  horse's 
back.  The  food  for  the  help  was  much  the  same  at  all  meals,  such  as 
you  would  expect  at  any  picnic  dinner  of  the  present  day.  We  paid  $1 
a  day  to  young  ladies  for  tying  them  to  the  pole. 

In  the  fall  of  1867  I  rode  three  nights  with  A.  L.  Harris  buying  hops. 
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1  got  $10  a  night  for  myself  and  horse.  One  night  we  bought  ten  lots  of 
hops.  All  but  two  of  the  growers  we  had  to  wake  up  to  show  their  hops. 
The  last  lot  we  bought  of  John  Hackett,  of  Hackett's  Corners,  now  North 
Freedom.  The  reason  for  doing  so  was  to  keep  the  growers  from  getting 
excited.  In  1867  many  of  the  hop  buyers  tried  to  violate  their  contracts 
at  delivering  time  and  much  annoyance  resulted  from  this. 

Wondebfitl  Hop  Picking:  Machine 

By  Hugh  Kelley 

Several  years  previous  to  the  "hop  boom"  John  Dean  was  running 
the  Dean  woolen  mill,  located  on  the  lower  water  power,  where  the  city 
pumping  station  now  stands.  Being  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  and 
seeing  the  straits  the  growers  were  subjected  to  in  procuring  pickers, 
Mr.  Dean  began  evolving  a  picking  machine  and  inside  of  a  year  had  it 
revolving.  The  writer  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  conveying  a 
clear  description  of  the  machine  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  years,  although 
I  was  the  engineer  on  the  first  completed  machine  and  operated  it  during 
its  initial  trip.  The  motive  power  was  steam,  gasoline  being  then  prac- 
tically unknown.  The  steam  was  utilized  through  two  cylinders,  much 
after  the  pattern  of  our  traction  engines,  only  much  smaller  and  about 
one-third  the  weight.  On  top  of  this  carriage  was  mounted  a  crane-like 
arrangement  much  resembling  a  steam  shovel,  with  a  hood  carrying 
eighty-four  steel  fingers  working  just  the  opposite  from  a  hay  tedder, 
gathering  instead  of  scattering.  This  hood  went  up  one  side  of  the  stand- 
ing pole  and  down  the  other  raking  in  all  the  hops  and  leaves.  These 
dropped  down  through  a  pipe  in  which  was  working  a  cylindrical  fan 
that  sent  the  leaves  scurrying  across  the  field.  At  the  lower  end  of  this 
pipe  was  a  heated  drum  into  which  the  hops  fell  and  where  they  were  par- 
tially dried.  Under  this  was  another  drum  filled  with  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing sulphur,  and  here  the  drying  process  was  completed  and  the  proper 
coloring  given  to  the  hops.  They  were  then  pressed  by  machinery  into  a 
burlap  sack  and  when  it  attained  about  200  pounds  weight  it  was  dropped 
from  the  machine.  The  boiler  consumed  a  few  barrels  of  water  and 
one  cord  of  four  foot  wood  every  twelve  hours,  and  all  the  help  required 
was  two  women  to  sew  up  the  bales  as  they  were  dropped  from  the 
machine  and  two  men  with  fish  poles  to  push  in  the  arms,  or  laterals, 
that  stood  out  so  far  from  the  parent  vine  that  the  fingers  could  not 
reach  them.  Of  course,  after  the  hops  were  picked  the  poles  were  still 
to  pull,  strip  and  stack,  but  when  you  remember  that  it  did  away  with 
the  costly  hop  house,  kiln,  drier,  press,  pickers  and  boarding  house, 
you  can  imagine  what  a  boon  it  was  to  the  growers.  Unfortunately,  it 
did  not  make  its  advent  until  the  year  that  brought  the  crash  and  for 
this  reason  many  who  had  been  in  the  hop  business  never  saw  it.  We 
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were  to  make  the  test  in  the  yards  of  M.  E.  Spring,  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  L.  D.  Burtch ;  and  one  morning  in  the  early  fall  of  1868  w6 
started  from  the  woolen  mills.  On  leaving  the  Lake  Road  at  the  late 
George  Capener's  home,  we  had  to  climb  a  sharp  incline  and  in  hitting 
the  engine  unusually  hard  I  broke  a  link  lifter.  This  let  the  forward 
end  of  the  blade  drop  to  the  ground,  breaking  the  eccentric  strap  into 
several  pieces.  We  hurriedly  took  down  the  main  rod  on  that  slide, 
covered  the  steam  ports  and  blocked  the  side  valve.  After  several  at- 
tempts we  found  the  one  engine  unable  to  move  the  machine.  Just  then 
Abe  Johnson  came  along  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  helped  us  over  the 
hill,  when  we  made  our  way  to  the  yards.  Here  we  found  that  although 
we  could  do  all  the  othe'r  work  we  did  not  have  power  to  do  the  pressing. 
The  nearest  machine  shop  was  at  Mauston.  Mr.  Spring  borrowed  Wm. 
II.  Canfield's  buck-board,  the  lightest  rig  in  the  country,  and  hitching 
up  the  fastest  horse  in  his  barn,  started  the  hired  man  for  Mauston. 
At  the  shops  of  Benjamin  Boorman  he  secured  a  machinist  by  the  name 
of  II.  H.  Hulbert,  afterwards  sheriff  of  Sauk  County.  They  fastened 
their  tool  box  onto  the  platform  behind  the  seat,  drove  all  night  and 
next  forenoon  arrived  here.  Mr.  Hulbert  took  the  wheel  out  of  the  well- 
house,  knocked  the  spokes  out  and  made  an  eccentric  strap  out  of  the 
rim.  The  link  lifter  bothered  him  sorely  for  it  was  so  thick  we  could 
not  get  a  welding  heat  on  the  inside  before  the  outside  would  burn.  He 
finally  took  some  soft  solder  and  "sweat"  the  ends  together  and  then 
shrunk  a  band  of  iron  around  it.  At  4.20  P.  M.  we  started  up  and  as  it 
was  a  bright  moonlight  night  we  worked  until  11.00  o'clock.  The  next 
day  at  6.30  P.  M.  we  finished  the  yard  of  six  acres. 

These  machines  were  shipped  from  the  factory  in  Kenosha,  Wis- 
consin, in  a  knocked  down  condition.  The  next  morning,  after  finish- 
ing Mr.  Spring's  picking,  Dick  SuthclifTe  took  this  picker  over  into 
Peter  Buck's  neighborhood  and  I  returned  to  the  mills  to  assemble  the 
parts  of  another  machine  that  had  arrived.  Here  the  bottom  fell  out 
of  the  whole  hop  business  and  the  second  machine  never  went  into 
service. 

After  cold  weather  came  Mr.  Whitlock,  a  friend  of  Harry  Slye's,  took 
this  picker  down  on  the  river  bank,  back  of  Isaac  Gano's  farm,  now 
owned  by  Harley  Langdon,  and  used  it  to  rake  bull  heads  and  carp  out 
of  the  mud.  A  brother  of  Mr.  Dean's  became  so  despondent  over  the 
turn  in  affairs  that  he  attempted  suicide  in  the  basement  under  Tom 
Oats'  wagon  shop,  where  the  late  Arthur  Briscoe  had  a  hlacksmith 
shop.  ' 

Now  for  my  references.  Some  of  the  following  named  saw  the  picker 
working  and  all  of  them  stand  ready  to  testify  that  I  would  not  make  a 
statement  that  was  not  reliable:  T.  W.  English,  First  National  Bank; 
Charles  Burrington,  speculator ;  all  members  high  school  faculty ;  George 
Tinkhara,  farmer;  William  Fox,  fruit  grower;  all  of  Baraboo;  C.  E. 
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Sherwood,  engineer  on  Northwestern  Railroad ;  Wm.  St.  George,  engineer 
on  D.  &  R.  G.  Railroad;  H.  E.  Paddock,  merchant,  La  Valle;  W.  0. 
Cannon,  ex-sheriff,  Valton ;  Fred  Le  May,  engineer  on  Omaha  Railroad, 
and  Mack  Williams,  bookkeeper. 


CHAPTER  V 


STORY  OF  ANIMATED  NATURE 

The  Retiring  and  Retired  Moose — French  Hunters  in  the  Barahoo 
Valley — Moose  Killed  in  Sauk  County — Vanishing  op  the  Elk — 
Canadian  Lynx  op  Wisconsin — Hunting  the  Lynx  in  Sauk 
County— Chummy  with  the  Domestic  Cat— Deer  Its  Favorite 
Prey— Last  Lynx  in  Sauk  County— The  Deer,  Rare,  But  Wel- 
come Visitor — Bruin,  the  Rollicking  Favorite — The  Last  Bear 
Hunt  in  the  Baraboo  Hills — When  Court  Adjourned  to  Hunt  a 
Bear— Abraham  Wood  and  the  Bear — A  Bear  and  Some  Beans — 
The  Bear  That  Rolled  Down  Hill  Like  a  Cart  Wheel— Status 
op  the  Smaller  Animals — Sauk  County  Birds — TnE  Finny  Kind 
— Reptiles  Being  Stamped  and  Drpven  Out. 

With  the  development  of  Sauk  County,  as  with  every  other  section 
of  the  civilized  world,  bringing  with  it  the  denuding  of  wooded  tracts 
and  their  transformation  into  cultivated  fields,  the  draining  of  swamps 
and  bottom  lands,  the  building  of  houses  and  villages,  the  founding  of 
cities  and  the  general  invasion  of  man,  with  all  his  noisy  and  smoky 
inventions — such  agencies  have  driven  away  the  wild  animals  and  many 
of  the  birds  and  reptiles,  which  were  native  to  this  section  of  the  state 
and  flourished  when  the  first  settlers  came  upon  the  scene. 

Lonely,  wandering  buffaloes,  doubtless  broken  from  the  immense 
herds  which  covered  the  country  further  west,  were  occasionally  seen 
by  the  early  French  voyageurs  in  Wisconsin  and  doubtless  in  Sauk 
County.  A  few  moose  were  drifting  down  from  the  northern  forests 
into  the  county,  and  as  late  as  1845  one  was  shot  by  the  Indians  in  the 
present  town  of  Dellona. 

The  Retiring  and  Retired  Moose 

•'According  to  Hornaday,"  says  Dr.  Frank  I).  Hulburt,  one  of  our 
advisory  editors  who  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject,  "the  former 
Southern  limit  or  range  of  the  moose  in  Wisconsin  is  about  latitude  43 
degrees.  This  places  Sauk  county  safely  within  the  range,  but  near  its 
southern  border. 

"Although  moose  meat  was  often  bought  of  the  Indians  by  the  fur 
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traders  here,  the  writer  has  no  authentic  knowledge  of  moose  having  been 
killed  or  seen  by  the  early  settlers  of  our  county.  As  the  moose  is  of  a 
retiring  nature,  preferring  the  deep  solitudes  and  usually  retreating  in 
advance  of  civilization,  it  is  probable  that  this  animal  shifted  its  range 
northward  before  our  county  was  settled  by  whites  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

French  Hunters  in  the  Baraboo  Valley 

"It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  explorations  in 
what  is  now  Wisconsin,  were  begun  by  the  French  only  fourteen  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  upon  the  wild  shore  of  New  England 
and  that  what  is  now  Sauk  County,  was  visited  by  white  men  more  than 
one  hundred  years  before  the  Revolutionary  war  began.  At  a  very  early 
date  the  French  Canadians  established  a  line  of  trading  posts  extending 
from  Green  Bay  up  the  Fox  River,  across  the  Portage  and  down  the 
"Wisconsin  River  to  the  present  location  of  Prairie  du  Chien ;  thus  sub- 
jecting the  whole  southern  border  of  Sauk  County  to  the  early  invasions 
of  white  hunters  and  trappers. 

"A  map  of  this  region,  with  tributary  streams  and  Indian  villages, 
made  by  Jerome  Carver  in  1768  has  upon  it  a  fairly  correct  delineation 
of  the  Baraboo  river.  This  shows  that  the  hardy  whites  had  trapped  and 
hunted  in  the  Baraboo  valley-^including  the  town  of  Reedsburg—  for  at 
least  seventy  years  prior  to  the  first  permanent  white  settlement  in  our 
county,  at  Prairie  du  Sac  in  1838.  This  region  was  described  by  an  early 
fur  trader  as  'affording  excellent  hunting  grounds,  abounding  in  deer, 
elk  and  moose  and  very  rich  in  bears  and  beavers.' 

Moose  Killed  in  Sauk  County 

' 1  Although  many  moose  may  have  been  killed  here  in  the  early  days : 
the  writer  knows  of  but  one  authentic  record  of  moose  having  been  killed 
within  the  present  limits  of  Sauk  County.  Theodore  Conkey— govern- 
ment surveyor — recorded  the  killing  of  a  bull  moose  in  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Dellona,  by  a  party  of  three  Indians  in  1845.  The  moose  was 
followed  by  the  Indians,  from  some  point  near  the  Wisconsin  river,  up 
Dell  Creek  valley  where  the  animal  was  finally  shot.  Mr.  Conkey  and 
his  surveying  party  at  the  time  were  at  work  in  the  township,  sub- 
dividing it  and  saw  the  moose  after  it  was  killed. 

"Moose  are  yet  fairly  plentiful  in  Northern  Minnesota  and  occa- 
sionally a  single  individual  may  be  found  in  Northwestern  Wisconsin ; 
but  excepting  an  occasional  straggler,  moose,  have  now  disappeared  from 
our  state. 

"The  moose  is  a  solitary  creature  and  not  gregarious  like  the  wapiti  or 

elk. 
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Vanishing  of  the  Elk 

"From  the  number  of  dilapidated  elk  antlers  found  in  the  woods 
by  early  settlers  in  various  parts  of  our  county  this  animal  was  doubt- 
less formerly  quite  numerous  here.  The  disappearance  of  moose  and 
for  the  most  part  elk  from  Sauk  County,  appears  practically  to  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  the  ending  of  the  long  reign  of  the  French 
Canadian  fur  traders,  trappers  and  hunters,  the  white-tailed  deer  being 
still  present  in  our  county,  although  in  greatly  diminished  numbers. 

"Sauk  County  lay  along  the  main  line  of  active  operations  of  the 
early  fur  traders,  on  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  between  Green 
Bay  and  the  Mississippi  River.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  the  early 
disappearance  of  wild  animals  from  this  region ;  for  the  fur  traders  kept 
the  Indians  well  supplied  with  guns  and  ammunition,  thus  affording  them 
the  most  effective  weapons  for  the  killing  of  all  kinds  of  game.  The 
valley  of  the  Baraboo  River  and  adjacent  tracts  appear  to  have  been 
excellent  hunting  grounds  which  were  easy  of  access  to  the  early  trappers 
and  hunters.  As  a  result  the  large  deer  were  mostly  killed  off,  or 
driven  northwards  into  more  impenetrable  forests.  As  stated,  the  last 
moose  killed  in  our  county  was  shot  by  Indians  in  the  town  of  Dellona 
in  1845.  Elk  continued  to  be  occasionally  seen  here  for  a  few  years 
longer.  In  1850  an  elk  was  killed  about  five  miles  west  of  Loganville 
by  a  party  of  Winnebago  Indians,  A-ha-cho-ka  being  one  of  their  number. 
This  incident  led  to  a  three  days'  feast  and  no  little  ceremony  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians. 

"The  last  elk  taken  in  Sauk  County,  was  shot  by  John  Cooper  in  the 
town  of  Franklin  in  1854.  He  killed  it  near  the  home  of  Hamilton 
Wells.  Its  weight  was  estimated  at  600  pounds ;  the  antlers  measuring 
about  four  feet  in  length.  Mrs.  Wells  was  requested  to  fry  some  of 
the  steak,  which  she  did  and  all  present  partook  of  elk  venison.  It  is 
very  probable  that  this  is  the  last  elk  seen  in  our  county.  Thus  vanished 
from  Sauk  County  the  last  wapiti. 

Canadian  Lynx  op  Wisconsin 

"There  are  four  varieties  of  lynx  common  to  the  North  American 
Continent,  South  America  having  none.  These  arc  known  as  the  Canada 
lynx,  the  wildcat,  catamount  and  the  redcat.  The  catamount  and  red- 
cat  are  common  in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  only  the  two  varieties  first 
mentioned,  being  found  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  term  lynx  as  generally 
used,  refers  to  the  Canada  lynx. 

"The  lynx  is  much  the  largest  and  most  ferocious  of  its  species;  is 
over  three  feet  in  length  and  weighs  from  30  to  60  pounds.  It  is 
distinguished  from  its  feline  relatives  by  its  erect,  sharply  pointed,  tufted 
and  penciled  ears  and  abbreviated  tail  usually  not  more  than  six  inches 
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in  length.  The  legs  and  feet  are  large;  its  claws  are  white  and  the  neck 
has  a  pointed  ruff  on  each  side  which  gives  the  animal  the  appearance 
of  wearing  side  whiskers. 

"The  lynx  makes  its  den  or  home  among  rocks,  in  caves  and  hollow 
tree  trunks,  where  it  brings  forth  from  one  to  four  kittens  at  a  litter, 
usually  in  the  month  of  April.  The  color  of  the  lynx  varies  somewhat 
with  the  locality  where  it  is  found.  In  Wisconsin,  its  color  is  usually  dark 
gray,  tinged  with  chestnut,  the  limbs  being  darker  than  the  body.  The 
back  and  elbow-joints  arc  mottled  with  large  indistinct  blotches  of  a 
darker  color,  most  of  the  hairs  being  white  at  their  extremities. 

"When  leaping  over  the  ground,  which  it  does  in  a  series  of  suc- 
cessful bounds  with  back  arched,  the  lynx  presents  a  quaint  and  weird 
appearance,  which  hunters  describe  as  being  peculiar  and  ungainly.  The 
principal  food  of  the  lynx  is  the  rabbit  and  small  birds  and  animals  of 
all  kinds.  It  is  fond  of  grouse  and  small  deer  is  a  much  cherished 
dainty. 

Hunting  the  Lynx  in  Sauk  County 

"The  early  settlers  of  Sauk  County  had  their  proportionate  share  of 
trouble  caused  by  the  nocturnal  visits  of  the  lynx  to  their  poultry  yards, 
where  it  made  occasional  destructive  raids  among  the  chickens  and 
turkeys  usually  taking,  however,  only  one  fowl  at  a  visit.  Although  a 
powerful  brute,  which  no  dog,  however  large  or  fierce  can  match,  the 
lynx  is  cowardly  and  will  generally  run  from  even  a  small  dog  and  take 
to  a  tree  when  closely  pressed. 

"The  settlers,  who  usually  hunted  the  lynx  with  dogs,  occasionally 
found  an  exception  to  its  usually  cowardly  nature,  for  when  chased,  it 
would  sometimes  turn  upon  the  dog  or  dogs  and  wage  fierce  battle.  Burt 
In  man,  who  resided  five  miles  west  of  Loganville,  was  fond  of  hunting 
the  lynx  and  one  winter  killed  five  of  them.  He  tracked  the  animals 
with  a  large  hunting  dog,  which  would  rapidly  follow  the  trail,  until  the 
lynx  finally  took  to  a  tree,  where  the  dog  would  remain  and  keep  it  treed 
until  his  master  came  upon  the  scene.  At  the  last  chase  with  this  faithful 
dog,  however  the  lynx  suddenly  turned  upon  the  dog  and  killed  it,  then 
made  good  its  escape  before  the  hunter  arrived.  When  Inman  reached 
his  dog,  he  found  him  terribly  torn  and  lifeless.  The  dog  was  a  good 
fighter  and  probably  stood  his  ground  and  refused  to  retreat  when  the 
lynx  turned  upon  him.  But  no  dog,  however  courageous,  can  match  a 
full  grown  lynx,  which  in  combat,  uses  its  sharp  claws,  with  lightning 
speed  and  deadly  effect. 

"In  the  early  sixties,  a  German  farmer  residing  in  the  town  of  Honey 
Creek,  killed  a  good  sized  female  lynx  only  a  few  rods  from  his  barn  yard. 
His  attention  was  attracted  by  the  barking  of  his  dog  which  had*  chased 
it  up  a  tree.   He  went  to  the  spot  where  the  dog  was  located  and  looking 
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up  into  the  tree,  discovered  the  huge  cat  flattened  out  on  a  limb,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  almost  conceal  itself.  The  farmer  returned  to  the  house 
and  obtaining  his  shot  gun,  aimed  at  its  head  and  brought  the  strange 
animal  to  the  ground  by  shooting  it.  The  man  then  took  the  lynx  carcass 
to  Loganville  for  exhibition  and  to  learn  its  name,  as  he  did  not  himself 
know  what  species  of  animal  he  had  killed. 

"When  hunted,  the  lynx  does  not  circle  like  many  other  animals,  such 
as  the  fox,  but  will  usually  take  an  irregular  course,  traveling  several 
or  many  miles  away  from  the  place  it  was  started.  J.  A.  Richards  of 
Reedsburg  once  chased  a  lynx  with  a  dog,  about  six  miles  before  it  took 
to  a  tree.  On  a  cold  December  night,  a  disturbance  was  heard  among  a 
small  flock  of  turkeys  which  roosted  in  a  tree  near  the  barn.  As  soon 
as  daylight  came  Richards  went  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  confusion. 
At  the  foot  of  the  tree,  in  which  the  turkeys  were  roosting,  were  seen 
feathers  and  fresh  blood  and  in  the  snow  could  be  seen  the  tracks  of  a 
lynx,  which  from  the  signs  present,  had  stolen  a  turkey  and  carried  it 
away.  Richards  obtained  a  hunting  dog  from  a  neighbor  and  with 
rifle  in  hand,  started  out  in  pursuit  of  the  marauder.  The  dog  readily 
took  the  scent  and  was  soon  out  of  hearing  but  the  snow  on  the  ground 
enabled  the  hunter  to  follow  on  the  trail.  He  soon  came  to  the  remains 
of  the  turkey  which  the  lynx  had  partially  devoured  and  which  the 
animal  had  probably  deserted  on  hearing  the  dog.  The  trail  led  through 
thickets,  wooded  ravines  aud  over  hills,  the  general  course  being  in  a 
southwest  direction.  Animated  by  the  chase,  Richards  followed  on  the 
trail  as  fast  as  he  could  travel,  using  for  his  guide,  the  dog  and  lynx  tracks 
in  the  snow.  After  much  travel  Richards  finally  thought  he  heard  the 
barking  of  the  dog  in  the  distance.  He  stopped  to  listen.  Yes,  it  was 
the  voice  of  the  dog;  so  he  ceased  to  follow  the  tracks  and  with  renewed 
energy  made  haste  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  came.  In  due 
time  he  arrived  near  the  place  where  the  dog  was  barking  and  looking 
up  into  a  tree,  he  saw  the  lynx  sprawled  out  upon  a  limb  about  40  feet 
above  the  ground,  from  which  position  the  animal  was  hissing  and  snarl- 
ing, with  its  eyes  looking  at  the  dog  below.  A  well  aimed  shot  from  the 
rifle  sent  the  brute  tumbling  from  the  tree  and  Richards  was  soon  home- 
ward bound,  with  the  dead  lynx  swung  over  his  shoulder.  The  animal 
had  given  him  a  merry  chase,  but  he  felt  well  paid  for  his  efforts.  This 
lynx  was  a  full  grown  male  and  weighed  61  pounds. 


"The  lynx  family  has  been  known  to  associate  with  the  common 
domestic  house  cat.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  town  of  Franklin  John 
Norton,  who  took  up  land  there  and  built  a  log  house  upon  it,  owned  a 
house  eat  which  frequently  obtained  its  food  from  the  surrounding  wilder- 
ness.  The  cat  was  thoroughly  domesticated  and  spent  its  time  about  the 
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house  when  not  out  in  the  woods  in  quest  of  small  birds  and  young 
rabbits. 

"One  year,  this  cat  became  the  mother  of  three  kittens,  all  of  which 
were  bob  tailed  and  had  the  color  and  all  the  markings  of  the  lynx  except 
the  tufted  ears.  The  fond  mother  was  devoted  to  her  litter  and  the 
kittens  were  playful  like  ordinary  domestic  kittens.  As  they  grew  to 
maturity,  however,  they  became  shy  and  finally  ran  off  into  the  woods 
and  did  not  return. 

Deer  Its  Favorite  Prey 

"From  early  settlers  we  learn  that  the  lynx  was  formerly  quite 
destructive  to  fawns  and  sometimes  older  deer  would  be  killed  by  them. 
Although  capable  of  tracing  by  the  scent,  its  usual  method  of  capturing 
its  prey  is  by  concealing  itself  on  a  limb  of  a  tree,  over  a  runway  and 
pouncing  upon  the  back  of  the  unsuspecting  victim  as  it  passes  along 
underneath.  Having  thoroughly  imbedded  its  strong,  sharp  claws  into 
the  body  of  a  deer,  it  will  bite  it  in  the  neck,  killing  it  after  the  fashion 
of  its  feline  relative,  the  cougar. 

"In  the  winter  of  1870,  William  North  while  hunting  deer  in  the 
big  bluffs  south  of  N.  Freedom  saw  a  lynx  pounce  upon  a  deer.  North 
wounded  a  deer  early  in  the  morning  and  was  tracking  it,  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  for  a  finishing  shot,  when  he  saw  an  animal  spring  from  a 
tree  into  the  brush  below.  The  act  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
furious  bleating  of  a  deer,  which  evidently  had  been  attacked.  With 
increased  stealth,  North  slowly  followed  along  the  trail  until  he  finally 
reached  an  eminence  from  which  he  could  see  his  deer  lying  on  the 
ground  with  the  lynx  upon  it.  He  quickly  dispatched  the  lynx  with 
his  rifle  and  coming  up  to  his  deer  found  it  still  alive  but  too  exhausted 
to  rise.  The  neck  of  the  deer  had  been  severely  lacerated  by  the  teeth 
of  the  lynx  and  the  wounds  made  by  its  sharp  claws  showed  with  what 
strength  it  had  clung  to  its  prey.  North  had  the  lynx  pelt  tanned, 
keeping  it  as  a  trophy  and  ever  after  took  delight  in  relating  in  detail, 
the  circumstance  by  which  he  obtained  it. 

Last  Lynx  in  Sauk  County 

"As  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  the  last  Canada  lynx  killed  in  Sauk 
County  was  shot  a  few  years  ago,  near  Limeridge,  by  Ben  Tyler,  who 
discovered  it  in  a  tree,  while  out  in  the  woods  hunting  rabbits.  It  was 
of  medium  size  and  evidently  not  full  grown. 

"The  lynx,  along  with  the  bear,  wolf,  elk  and  deer  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  pioneer  life  of  our  county  and  state.  To  those  who 
hunted  it,  the  lynx  afforded  lively  sport  :  as  a  savage  prow'ler  and 
denizen  of  the  wilds,  it  held  high  rank  and  although  not  dangerous  to 
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man  unless  attacked,  its  weird  cries  at  night  contributed  to  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  woods  and  altogether  it  was  a  creature  of  much  interest." 

The  Deer,  Rare,  but  Welcome  Visitor 

Of  the  larger  animals  which  were  indigenous  to  Sauk  County,  the 
bear  and  the  deer,  were  the  most  persistent  dingers  to  its  soil.  The  deer 
have  been  protected  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  greatly  increased 
in  number.  There  have  been  a  few  complaints  as  a  result  of  these  ani- 
mals eating  the  twigs  of  apple  trees  in  winter  and  tender  garden  vege- 
tables in  the  summer.  On  the  bluffs  they  are  now  so  numerous  they  are 
seen  daily  along  the  highways  or  in  the  woods  and  fields.  Occasionally 
a  hunter  ventures  to  kill  one  at  the  risk  of  paying  a  heavy  fine  in  court 
and  sometimes  farmers'  dogs  chase  them  to  their  death,  especially  when 
the  snow  is  deep  and  with  a  crust.  A  conservation  warden  who  has 
spent  many  days  on  the  south  range  of  the  Baraboo  Bluffs  states  he 
believes  there  are  several  hundred  deer  between  Bear  Valley  and  the 
Caledonia  Hills. 

Bruin,  the  Rollicking  Favorite 

The  bear  was  loth  to  leave,  as,  with  the  coming  of  settlers,  he  de- 
veloped a  growing  appetite  for  many  of  the  articles  of  food  which  they 
produced,  such  as  young  pigs,  honey  and  sweet  cultivated  roots.  He 
was  easily  tamed  and,  even  in  his  wild  state,  not  ill  natured  unless 
hungry  or  attacked.  Of  all  the  large  animals  Bruin  was  the  favorite, 
and  the  stories  told  about  his  ridiculous  playfulness  and  solemn  wisdom 
have  already  made  it  necessary  to  issue  several  books  in  Sauk  County 
alone.  From  such  a  wealth  of  material,  the  writer,  who  has  been  some- 
what industrious  himself  in  this  line  of  literary  output,  selects  a  few 
" Baraboo  Bear  Tales,"  into  which  are  worked  several  well  known  per- 
sonalities of  the  county's  pioneer  period. 

The  Last  Bear  Hunt  in  the  Baraboo  Hills 

Tales  of  bearing  hunting  in  the  Baraboo  Bluffs  cover  a  span  of  years 
from  the  coming  of  the  first  occupants  of  the  region  in  the  late  '30s 
to  treeing  the  last  bruin  in  the  early  '90s.  For  fifty  years,  around 
the  fireside  of  the  section,  stores  of  the  chase  were  recounted  with  fervor 
again  and  again.  This  diversion  had  no  counterpart  in  the  annals  of 
those  early  days,  but  is  a  distinctive  thread  running  through  the  first 
half  century  of  rural  life  among  the  hills.  Hundreds  of  the  plantigrade 
creatures  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  advancement  of  the  new  race 
and  finally  the  last  of  the  tribe  played  his  part  in  the  adventure  which 
furnishes  the  data  for  this  bear  tale. 
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Around  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Baraboo  range  of  bluffs  known 
as  the  Caledonia  Hills,  the  Wisconsin  River  is  forced  to  form  a  curve 
of  many  miles.  After  returning  to  its  accustomed  meridian,  it  fol- 
lows a  westerly  .direction  until  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  near 
Prairie  du  Chien.  The  vast  tract  of  timber  land  embracing  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  state  and  lying  north  and  west  of  the  river  was 
not  open  for  settlement  until  long  after  the  country  to  the  east  and 
south  had  felt  the  influences  of  territorial  invasion.  Into  this  inter- 
Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  River  region  the  explorers  and  trappers 
penetrated  early  in  the  century  and,  following  them,  came  the  lum- 
bermen with  tooth  of  steel  before  which  the  great  forests  fell  like  blades 
under  the  swinging  scythe.  Prior  to  the  coming  of  the  woodsmen  the 
trees  stood  thick  in  solid  ranks  like  an  interminable  phalanx,  and  after 
the  slaughter  an  almost  impenetrable  tangle  of  undergrowth  sprang  up. 
Broken  saplings  and  drying  tree-tops,  left  lying  as  they  fell  among  the 
discarded  trees,  were  soon  half  covered  with  verdure.  Through  this  • 
partial  clearing,  huuters  in  their  quest  for  game  frequently  journeyed, 
building  campfires  that  often  kindled  vast  conflagrations.  Early  settlers 
were  no  less  thoughtless  and,  during  the  autumn  season  especially,  fires 
raged  among  the  neglected  trees,  brush,  leaves,  grass  and  weeds,  creat- 
ing a  veritable  inferno.  Bear  and  other  game  fled  before  the  flames. 
Nor  did  the  darkened  day  and  blackened  night  mean  only  the  burning, 
of  the  domain  of  the  animals,  but  the  loss  of  their  food  supply  as  well. 

One  of  these  fire-driven  unfortunates,  after  fording  the  streams  and 
traversing  the  intervening  country,  finally  reached  the  Caledonia  Hills. 
It  was  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  year  1891.  The  Farnsworth  brothers, 
at  their  home  on  the  headwaters  of  Jackson  Creek,  thought  they  recog- 
nized bear  tracks  near  the  house.  Some  years  had  passed  since  bear 
had  paid  a  visit  to  that  locality,  but  the  young  men  were  sure  they  had 
not  mistaken  the  evidence  of  its  proximity.  As  night  fell  they  were  off 
for  a  bear  hunt.  On  they  went,  past  the  Karg  home,  across  River  Dale 
Farm  and  through  the  neighboring  woods.  This  way  and  that,  around 
and  around  in  the  darkness,  they  followed  the  trail.  Tracks  in  the  fallen 
snow  served  at  times  to  guide  them  and  at  last,  after  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  the  winding  course  of  the  animal,  the  dogs  succeeded  in  treeing  it. 
From  this  momentary  refuge  the  bear  escaped  to  another  tree  and  in 
desperation  climbed  and  pulled  himself  beyond  dog  danger.  A  rain  of 
lead  drove  him  still  farther  on  in  a  leap  and  dash  for  safety.  A  nearby 
oak  beside  the  river  offered  possible  shelter  and  bruin  sought  protection 
in  its  branches.  Again  a  shot  sounded  through  the  darkness  and  the 
bear  fell  dead  before  the  excited  hunters. 

With  feet  tied,  the  animal  was  swung  on  a  pole  and  carried  several 
miles,  its  weight  of  250  pounds  demanding  many  a  rest  by  the  way. 
Weary,  but  filled  with  th«  excitement  of  the  hunt,  the  Farnsworth  brothers 
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reached  their  home.  The  bear  was  more  of  a  curiosity  than  in  aii  earlier 
day  and  as  far  as  known  was  the  last  black  bear  seen  in  the  Baraboo  Hills. 

When  Court  Adjourned  to  Hunt  a  Hear 

Bounded  by  the  high,  rocky  Baraboo  bluffs  on  the  north,  the  undu- 
lating terminal  moraine  on  the  east,  the  winding  Wisconsin  on  the  south 
and  a  succession  of  sandstone  hills  on  the  west,  Sauk  Prairie  slopes  with 
gentle  incline  to  the  southward.  Early  explorers  found  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians  dwelling  together  in  this  extensive  prairie  garden,  their 
primitive  cornfields  scattered  in  methodless  manner  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Traces  of  their  early  agricultural  attempts,  marked  by  irregu- 
larly arranged  groups  of  hillocks,  are  visible  to  this  day  in  the  locality. 

This  fertile  prairie  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  the  Mecca  of  the 
first  homesteaders  in  the  region  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Wisconsin 
River.  Here  the  first  plowshares  were  thrust,  their  owners  being 
rewarded  with  crops  of  prodigal  abundance.  Most  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  forties  and  fifties  were  New  Englanders  and  New  Yorkers;  later, 
in  the  sixties,  came  a  wave  of  German  emigration,  and  today  the  prairie 
is  occupied,  almost  without  exception,  by  the  farms  and  firesides  of  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Teutons. 

To  this  picturesque  and  productive  prairie  came,  in  the  year  1840, 
the  romantic  character  .known  as  Count  Agoston  Haraszthy.  A  native 
of  Hungary,  the  count  arrived  in  the  new  world  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
adventure,  sport,  commercial  enterprise  or  whatever  the  unknown  land 
might  offer.  Tales  abound  of  the  distinguished  appearance  of  this  indi- 
vidual of  noble  lineage,  of  the  courtliness  of  his  manners,  of  his  prowess 
as  a  hunter  and  particularly  of  the  fruitless  efforts  which  he  made  to 
establish  a  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Wisconsin. 

With  his  kinsman,  Charles  Halasz,  the  count  platted  a  portion  of 
Sauk  Prairie,  giving  to  the  site  the  name  of  Haraszthy.  Here  he  located 
with  his  family,  hunted  bear,  deer1  and  other  game  on  the  neighboring 
hills  and  speculated  upon  the  city  which  was  to  spring  into  existence. 
The  straggling  community  grew  slowly,  however,  never  attaining  to  the 
dignity  of  a  county  seat,  which  was  located  later  one  mile  distant  at  the 
Village  of  Prairie  du  Sac.  It  was  here  in  a  rude,  weather-boarded  frame 
building,  designated  as  the  courthouse,  that  Judge  Irwin  of  the  terri- 
torial circuit  held  the  first  county  court  on  the  prairie.  At  one  of  the 
early  sessions  in  the  new  bailiwick,  proceedings  were  droning  along  witli 
more  than  their  usual  monotony  when  court  was  unceremoniously  in- 
terrupted by  an  individual  shouting  excitedly  in  a  voice  that  filled  the 
court-room:  "Bear  in  the  village!  Bear  in  the  village!"  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  every  man  was  on  his  feet.  Like  an  alarm  of  fire 
the  report  was  spread  that  a  bear  had  been  observed  near  the  prairie's 
populous  center.    A  suspension  of  proceedings  was  unnecessary.  No 
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business  of  the  community  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  atten- 
tion under  such  circumstances.  Judge,  jury,  prisoner  and  lawyers  joined 
the  excited  exodus  of  spectators  that  poured  from  the  court-room.  As 
they  rushed  down  the  street  in  an  excited  foray,  their  numbers  increased. 
The  village  blacksmith  met  them  at  the  corner,  his  leather  apron  flapping 
in  the  breeze.  The  country  doctor,  returning  from  a  distant  call,  dropped 
his  saddle-bags  without  regard  for  pills  or  physic  and  joined  the  pro- 
cession. The  dominie  burst  out  of  the  parsonage  door  as  the  crowd 
passed  and  excitedly  pointed  in  the  direction  of  bruin's  appearance. 
Not  a  weapon  was  to  be  seen.  Nobody  had  taken  time  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  the  bear.  The  count  happened  to  drop  into  Prairie  du  Sac 
at  the  moment  the  company  was  leaving  the  courthouse,  and  snatching 
a  giant  cheese  knife  from  the  village  grocer  waved  it  aloft  as  he  fell  in 
with  the  posse.  As  they  hastened  toward  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
doors  flew  open  in  house  and  shanty  and  busy  housewives  waved  their 
hands  at  the  excited  crowd  hastening  by. 

Judge  Irwin  shouted  to  Mrs.  Crossman  as  they  passed  the  Crossman 
cottage : 

"Hold  the  dinner;  we  will  have  some  bear  meat." 
In  this  case,  sure  enough,  the  bear  was  easily  located  and  captured 
and  the  neighborhood  enjoyed  a  feast  of  its  favorite  delicacy. 

Abe  Wood  and  the  Bear 

To  have  seen  Abe  Wood  placidly  bartering  with  the  Indians  or  deftly 
propelling  his  craft  down  the  swiftly  flowing  Wisconsin,  one  never  would 
have  thought  him  a  terror  of  territorial  times.  But  the  appellation  was 
entirely  fitting.  A  terror  he  was,  with  a  character  as  rude  and  as  varied 
as  the  roughly  rising  talused  hills  and  deep  rock-lined  ravines  of  the 
region  of  his  adoption. 

Men  sometimes  seem  to  reflect  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  attributes 
of  their  surroundings.  This  was  strangely  true  of  Wood.  Tall  of  stature 
and  powerful  of  limb,  the  brawny  backwoodsman  was  known  the  country 
round  for  feats  of  strength  no  less  than  for  his  wild  outbursts  of  temper 
which  intermittently  shocked  the  community.  While  they  endured,  his 
tantrums  struck  fear  to  the  timid  members  of  the  little  colony  in  the 
Baraboo  hills,  incidentally  serving  as1  topics  of  conversation  long  after- 
ward. 

The  quartzite  bluffs  were  no  whit  more  invincible  than  the  will  of 
this  doughty  pathfinder  after  his  decision  was  made.  Adventure  or 
undertaking,  nothing  daunted  him,  and  a  project  begun  was  invariably 
followed  to  completion.  Along  with  his  mighty  will-power  and  dictatorial 
disposition,  Abe  possessed  an  open-hearted  generosity  and  a  certain  rude 
sense  of  justice — qualities  that  stood  him  in  good  stead  while  bartering 
with  the  Indians. 
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In  general  appearance  Wood  was  rough  and  untamed,  yet  his  blue 
eyes  looked  out  from  their  heavy  brows  with  a  kind  of  waggish  good- 
humor  during  his  intervals  of  mental  placidity.  His  head,  unusually 
large,  was  covered  with  a  thatch  of  light  reddish  hair.  This  usually 
was  topped  by  a  small,  dark-colored  hat  that  long  since  had  lost  semblance 
to  its  original  self  and,  transformed  by  years  of  service,  looked  more 
than  anything  else  like  a  miniature  haystack  with  an  easing  rim.  A 
coat,  when  he  wore  one,  usually  presented  ventilating  apertures  at  the 
elbows  and  a  pitiful  scantiness  as  to  sleeve  and  frock.  In  early  days  it 
was  a  common  custom  for  the  women  to  patch  the  pantaloons  of  the 
men  when  worn  through  at  the  knees.  Later,  when  the  repaired  portion 
lieeamc  threadbare,  instead  of  casting  the  garment  aside,  the  legs  were 
amputated  above  the  patch,  reversed  and  sewed  in  place  again,  the 
mended  portion  falling  back  of  the  knee.  This  stroke  of  economy  gave 
the  wearer  of  the  remodeled  pantaloons  a  decidedly  comical  appearance. 
When  Wood  strode  forth  in  a  pair  of  turned  trousers  it  was  hazardous 
to  say  at  first  glance  whether  he  was  coming  or  going.  These  same 
trousers  were  held  in  place  by  two  strips  of  hickory  shirting  containing 
a  buttonhole  at  either  end,  the  whole  contrivance  antedating  modern 
suspenders.  With  the  lower  extremity  of  his  trousers  thrust  into  the 
tops  of  heavy  boots,  the  soles  thickly  peppered  with  round-headed  nails 
for  economy  and  wear,  Abe  Wood  traveled  the  country  over.  Returning 
from  the  village  tavern  at  night,  the  big  boots  with  their  armored  soles 
made  such  a  thumping,  thumping,  thumping  on  the  rough  pine  boards 
that  many  a  wakeful  child  or  housewife  drew  the  bed  covering  closely 
overhead  and  whispered  as  he  clattered  by: 

"There  goes  Abe  Wood." 

By  birth  Wood  was  a  Kentuckian,  but  early  in  life  wandered  toward 
the  great  Northwest,  following  close  in  the  wake  of  Black  Hawk's  war- 
cloud.  Like  thousands  of  other  daring  spirits,  he  found  the  country  of 
the  subdued  Indians  a  land  of  promise,  the  wildness  and  mystery  of 
which  answered  to  his  own  inborn  thirst  for  adventure.  He  first  located 
at  the  portage  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  a  favorite  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest.  Here  he  kept  a  grog-shop,  but 
.sudden  dissolution  overtook  the  business  when,  in  a  quarrel  with  his 
red  patrons,  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  kill  a  Pawnee.  Perhaps  to 
avoid  the  consequences  and  to  prove  his  protested  friendship  for  the 
aborigines,  he  soon  afterwards  espoused  a  squaw.  For  several  years 
he  dwelt  with  the  woman  and  her  half -grown  daughter  some  thirty  miles 
from  the  portage  and  near  the  site  of  the  present  capital  of  Wisconsin. 
Later,  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  by  whom  he  set  great  store,  the 
family  drifted  northward  over  the  Baraboo  bluffs  to  the  rapids  of  the 
Baraboo.  Here  they  tarried,  and  Wood  erected  a  primitive  sawmill 
around  which  a  village  soon  sprang  up.  As  the  first  settler  of  the  com- 
munity, Wood  was  a  figure  of  more  or  less  consequence.   He  also  sought 
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to  be  the  champion  in  all  contests  of  strength  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
in  the  quarrels  and  fights  of  the  settlement  he  always  was  an  active 
participant. 

His  bodily  strength  and  aggressive  disposition  frequently  placed  him 
in  the  position  of  dictator.  When,  as  sometimes  happened,  he  was  ap- 
pointed umpire  in  disputes,  he  invariably  took  matters  seriously  and 
in  announcing  his  decision  would  push  back  his  haystack  hat,  look  the 
assemblage  over  and  deliver  his  dictum  in  a  tone  that  admitted  of  no 
appeal. 

Always  on  hand  at  the  political  and  social  gatherings  of  the  little 
circle  of  dwellers  in  the  jerry-built  houses  along  the  river,  rare  was  the 
occasion  when  Abe  failed  to  find  fault  with  the  brand  of  amusement 
offered  by  anyone  except  himself. 

It  was  at  an  independence  day  picnic  that  Wood's  rage  at  an  imagined 
slight  smouldered  and  smoked  until  it  burst  into  flames.  The  settlers 
with  their  wives  and  children  were  about  to  seat  themselves  under  the 
spreading  trees  to  partake  of  a  feast  when  it  was  discovered  that  places 
had  not  been  provided  for  Wood  and  his  family.  Whether  the  omission 
was  by  accident  or  design  was  never  explained,  but  after  some  discussion 
the  matter  was  adjusted  and  Wood  and  his  Indian  wife  were  apparently 
satisfied.   But  the  fancied  slight  still  annoyed  Wood. 

The  blame  he  placed  upon  the  master  of  ceremonies,  W.  n.  Canfield, 
a  young  surveyor  who  had  been  instrumental  in  arranging  the  celebra- 
tion. Meeting  the  young  man  in  the  village  store  a  few  days  later,  Wood 
opened  fire  upon  him  by  discussing  the  affair  in  a  loud  voice,  directing 
malicious  shafts  at  him  over  the  heads  of  others.  A  tumbler  or  two 
of  grog  added  heat  to  the  backwoodsman 's  anger,  and  as  the  excitement 
increased  the  discreet  surveyor  decided  quietly  to  withdraw.  This  action 
brought  Wood  to  his  feet.  Violently  swinging  his  brawny  arms,  he 
shouted  maledictions  upon  the  picnic  committee,  and  with  a  snort  of 
rage  plunged  through  the  door  after  the  departing  man.  As  the  surveyor 
neared  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  double  log  cabin  of  Mrs.  Eben  Peck, 
which  stood  a  short  distance  from  the  store,  Woods  voice  rang  out  after 
him,  his  heavy  boots  pounding  along  with  a  vengeance.  No  time  was 
there  for  deliberation.  With  a  dash  the  young  man  dodged  behind  the 
cabin  and  disappeared.  Wood,  thinking  the  object  of  his  wrath  had 
taken  refuge  within,  rushed  into  the  large  covered  opening  between  the 
two  portions  of  the  cabin,  thundered  into  the  rooms  on  one  side,  then 
across  the  open  way  into  those  of  the  other.  No  surveyor  was  in  sight. 
The  dining-table  stood  in  the  open  passage,  with  the  crockery  and  rem- 
nants of  food  upon  it,  just  as  it  had  been  left  at  the  close  of  the  noonday 
meal.  Near-by  was  the  housewife  quietly  attending  to  her  work.  Beside 
himself  with  rage  at  being  outwitted.  Wood  gave  one  glance  at  the  table, 
then  leaping  upon  the  unoffending  piece  of  furniture  he  kicked  the  cups 
and  plates  right  and  left  to  destruction.    The  horrified  woman  stood 
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helpless.  Back  and  forth  the  mad  man  stamped  until  naught  but  ruin 
remained.   Then,  without  a  word,  he  disappeared  in  high  dudgeon. 

Many  versions  of  Wood 's  escapades  traveled  up  and  down  the  valley 
in  those  days.  There  was  the  story  of  his  attempt  to  confiscate  a  keg 
of  beer  from  the  Webster  cabin.  Had  not  Mistress  Webster  arrived  at 
the  moment  she  did,  the  precious  fluid  undoubtedly  would  have  been  lost. 
Courageous  lady  that  she  was,  she  grasped  the  intruder  by  the  back  of 
the  shirt  and,  hanging  on  stoutly,  demanded  that  he  relinquish  the  beer. 
This  was  far  from  Wood's  intention,  but  as  the  lady's  grip  was  firm 
he  was  only  able  to  pull  her  along,  bawling  out  the  while  at  the  top  of 
his  voice : 

"Keep  fast  hold,  madam,  and  I  will  take  you  straight  to  h — 1." 

The  tale  of  "The  Baraboo  Rushers"  was  one  often  repeated.  Wood 
and  three  companions,  styling  themselves  the  Baraboo  rushers,  took 
passage  on  a  river  steamboat  from  St.  Louis.  On  the  way,  one  of  the 
boatmen  was  seized  with  cholera,  then  raging  in  the  country.  The  knowl- 
edge that  the  fearful  malady  was  aboard  caused  consternation,  and  after 
some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  put  the  sick  man  ashore.  But  how? 
Not  a  member  of  the  crew  would  venture  near  the  victim,  so  dreaded 
was  the  disease.   At  this  juncture  Abe,  the  fearless,  came  forward. 

"Give  us  a  blanket,"  he  shouted;  "the  Baraboo  rushers  will  take 
him  ashore.  We're  not  afraid  of  man  or  devil,  much  less  a  gripe  in  the 


The  blanket  was  furnished  and  at  the  next  landing  the  four  men 
carried  the  suffering  fellow  to  the  tavern. 

"We  want  a  bed  for  a  sick  man,"  Wood  bawled  out  as  they  hove 
near. 

' '  Beds  all  full, ' '  came  the  answer. 
In  a  rage  Wood  retorted : 
"Show  me  one;  I'll  empty  it." 

But  the  landlord  was  not  anxious  to  accommodate  them.  As  they 
discussed  the  matter,  the  captain  of  the  boat,  fearing  the  men  had  exposed 
themselves  to  infection,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  push  out 
from  the  landing  without  sounding  the  bell.  In  a  moment  the  rushers 
realized  their  predicament  and,  dropping  their  blanket  with  its  suffering 
burden  on  the  tavern  floor,  they  plunged  into  the  river  after  the  depart- 
ing boat.  They  were  good  swimmers  and  speedily  overtook  the  craft. 
As  Wood  landed  on  deck  he  poured  forth  a  volley  of  curses  upon  the 
head  of  the  wily  captain.  Tiring  of  the  abuse,  the  officer  threatened  to 
put  him  ashore.  This  was  a  signal  for  the  rushers.  Flourishing  their 
tomahawks,  knives  and  pistols,  with  which,  after  the  fashion  of  back- 
woodsmen, they  were  armed,  the  four  men  sprang  forward  ready  for 
battle.  The  daring  of  the  men  with  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  so 
surprised  the  captain  that  he  immediately  surrendered.  With  a  flourish 
of  his  tomahawk,  Abe  assumed  control  of  the  steamboat,  crying: 
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"We'll  teach  you  the  Baraboo  rushers  are  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
This  boat  never  lands  again  until  we  order  it  and  never  starts  until  we 
get  ready.   If  this  doesn't  suit  we'll  run  her  straight  to  h— L" 

According  to  the  annals,  the  rushers  remained  in  control  of  the  craft 
until  it  neared  St.  Louis. 

Some  years  after  locating  on  the  Baraboo  river,  Wood's  Winnebago 
wife  decided  to  forsake  the  turbulent  frontiersman  and  seek  a  refuge 
on  an  Indian  reservation.  Margaret,  Wood's  only  child,  remained  with 
her  father  in  the  settlement,  lodging  here  and  there  among  the  village 
families.  At  the  time  of  her  mother's  departure,  the  girl  was  scarcely 
half  grown,  and  by  reason  of  her  helplessness  became  more  or  less  of 
a  charge  upon  the  housewives  of  the  neighborhood.  Wood  was  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  the  child  and,  far  from  relinquishing  his  claim  upon  her, 
kept  a  sharp  lookout  that  she  be  accorded  equal  social  privileges  with 
the  other  young  folks  of  the  settlement.  Any  fancied  slight  or  appear- 
ance of  discrimination  aroused  him  to  uncontrollable  anger.  To  avoid 
unpleasantness,  Margaret  usually  was  treated  with  special  consideration. 

Wood  spent  his  days  at  this  time  roaming  the  forests,  rafting  and 
fishing  upon  the  river  and  trading  with  the  Indians.  The  long  guiding 
oar  and  the  snubbing  line  were  his  playthings,  and  with  kindred  rafts- 
men many  a  journey  was  made  to  southern  ports  along  the  Wisconsin 
and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  point  of  departure  for  these  rafting  trips 
usually  was  just  below  the  dalles  of  the  Wisconsin.  Above  were  lodged 
great  fleets  of  lumber  and  logs  from  the  timber  regions  of  the  north, 
which  were  floated  down  the  river  in  giant  rafts.  These  cumbersome 
craft,  unable  to  pass  through  the  dalles,  were  here  separated  into  "cribs." 
five  or  six  of  which  bound  together  constituted  a  "rapids  piece."  With 
one  of  these  reconstructed  rafts  an  experienced  pilot,  with  some  degree 
of  safety,  could  run  the  perilous  dalles.  Once  through,  several  of  these 
small  "Wisconsc  rafts"  were  joined  together  and,  guided  by  several 
raftsmen,  proceeded  slowly  southward. 

Wood's  skill  as  a  riverman  made  him  in  more  or  less  demand  in  the 
rafting  season.  On  one  occasion,  having  hauled  in  his  snubbing  line, 
with  several  companions  he  set  off  on  a  trip  in  high  spirits.  All  day  long 
the  panorama  of  verdant  field  and  wood,  of  fleecy  cloud  and  ever-chang- 
ing sky  passed  them  by  as  they  drifted  with  the  current  or  swerved  from 
treacherous  sandbars.  From  morn  until  night  the  craft  continued  its 
course,  finally  to  be  snubbed  at  the  straggling  Village  of  Prairie  du  Sac. 
For  Wood,  the  path  of  least  resistance  led  from  the  river-landing  straight 
to  the  village  tavern.  Here  he  was  refreshing  himself  leisurely  with  a 
glass  of  rum  and  exchanging  incidents  of  his  trip  for  fragments  of  coun- 
try gossip  when  an  hysterical  voice  shouted  in  the  tavern  doorwav: 

"A  bear!   A  bear!" 

Instantly  the  tavern  emptied  itself  into  the  street. 
"Where?"  cried  Wood  vociferously. 
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Pointing,  the  carrier  of  the  exciting  information  tried  to  tell  that 
his  friend,  Tabor,  and  himself  had  spied  a  bear  attempting  to  climb  a 
fence  in  a  field  but  a  short  distance  from  where  they  were  at  work.  Tabor 
faced  the  intruder  with  a  pitchfork  while  his  companion  hastened  for 
aid.  When  the  bear  reared  up  in  an  endeavor  to  gain  the  fence,  the 
doughty  husbandman  would  thrust  the  fork  between  the  rails  and  force 
the  animal  to  drop  on  all  fours.  This  performance,  repeated  several 
times,  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  farmer  as  well  as  upon  the  bear 
when  the  relay  from  the  tavern  came  in  sight  With  Abe  in  the  van, 
the  little  company  drew  near.  In  a  moment  bruin  was  surrounded  and 
dispatched  without  ceremony. 

The  excitement  over.  Wood  calmly  drew  his  knife  and  began  the 
operation  of  removing  the  hairy  coat  from  the  carcass.  The  pelt  of  the 
animal  was  of  unusual  size,  and  as  Abe  proudly  held  it  up  for  inspec- 
tion Tabor  eyed  the  trophy  covetously.  However,  not  a  word  was  uttered 
as  to  the  ownership  of  the  hide  and,  after  exhibiting  it  to  his  satisfaction, 
Wood  folded  the  prize,  calmly  threw  it  across  his  shoulders  and  pro- 
ceeded with  even  strides  down  the  road  to  the  tavern. 

Tabor  had  fully  expected  to  possess  the  bear  skin,  and  Wood's  pre- 
sumption in  appropriating  it  was  a  direct  insult  to  the  man  who  had 
kept  the  bear  at  bay  with  a  pitchfork.  Chagrined  at  his  loss,  the  farmer 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  nursing  his  injured  feelings  to  a 
point  of  action.  At  length  his  decision  was  made.  Though  no  match 
physically  for  the  brawny  Abe,  let  come  what  might,  he  would  have  that 
bear  skin. 

With  purpose  defined,  the  angry  man  strode  toward  the  tavern,  paus- 
ing as  he  neared  the  entrance  to  assure  himself  that  Wood  and  his  ill- 
gotten  prize  were  within.  His  face  like  a  thunder-cloud,  Tabor  stood 
for  a  time  watching  the  movements  of  the  men  as  the  flickering  light 
from  a  single  pair  of  tallow  candles  revealed  them.  He  could  hear  the 
hum  of  their  voices,  the  occasional  clink  of  glasses,  and  now  and  again 
an  uproarious  outburst  of  rough  laughter  fell  upon  his  ears.  There  in 
a  corner  lay  the  hide.  At  no  great  distance  sat  the  brawny  Abe,  as  un- 
concerned as  a  few  hours  previous  when  he  had  stalked  away  with  the 
pelt.  At  last  the  farmer  entered  the  tavern  door.  With  a  determined 
glance  round  the  room,  he  reached  for  the  disputed  treasure  and,  firmly 
grasping  it.  flung  it  savagely  into  the  center  of  the  company.  Then, 
deliberately  unfolding  the  skin,  he  planted  himself  upon  it  and  gave 
verbal  utterance  to  his  defiance: 

"If  any  man  thinks  he  has  a  better  right  to  this  hide  than  I  have, 
let  him  take  it,"  he  blazed. 

Tabor  straightened  his  slender  body,  much  inferior  in  size  to  Wood 's, 
and  drew  himself  to  his  full  stature.  With  folded  arms  and  heaving 
breast  he  stood  a  moment,  then  threw  out  again : 
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"If  any  man  here  thinks  he  has  a  better  right  to  this  hide  than  I  have, 
let  him  take  it." 

The  suddenness  of  the  challenge  struck  the  tavern  loungers  like  a 
shock  of  electricity.  Instantly  every  eye  turned  toward  Wood.  In  silence, 
"the  terror"  of  the  community  took  in  the  significance  of  the  farmer's 
outburst.  With  a  movement  familiar  to  all,  the  haystack  hat  went  up, 
the  massive  head  trembled  and  shook  like  a  storm-tossed  tree,  and  Abe, 
the  mighty,  bending  double,  broke  into  a  roar  of  uncontrollable  laughter. 
In  a  moment  the  shouts  of  the  onlookers  mingled  with  those  of  Wood, 
echoing  and  re-echoing  through  the  rafters  of  the  old  tavern.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  cleared.  The  spectacle  of  a  man  of  Tabor's  size  defying  Abe 
Wood,  the  redoubtable,  was  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  a  Prairie  du  Sac 
assemblage.  It  was  not  long  until  the  glasses  were  merrily  clinking, 
and  Tabor,  without  presenting  further  argument,  shouldered  the  precious 
skin  and  went  his  way. 

The  Bear  That  Rolled  Down  Hill  Like  a  Cart  Wheel 

Otter  Creek  is  a  peculiar  stream.  From  a  deep  ravine  in  the  Baraboo 
hills  it  flows  to  the  southward,  sometimes  hugging  the  low  range  of  sand- 
stone bluffs  until  it  disappears  in  a  sandy  bed  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
Wisconsin  River.  For  a  distance  it  flows  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
following  a  stratum  which  gives  it  a  subterranean  passage  until  it  emerges 
and  mingles  with  the  river  a  few  miles  below  the  Village  of  Prairie  du  Sac. 
From  its  hide-and-seek  attribute,  the  little  stream  is  known  as  Lost  Otter 
Creek.  At  flood  season  it  frequently  overflows  the  region  where  it  or- 
dinarily disappears,  and  the  spreading  of  the  water  over  this  territory 
is  usually  so  unexpected  that  rabbits  and  other  small  animals  often  are 
forced  to  seek  available  grassy  knolls  in  the  district  where  they  are  taken 
easily  by  the  sportsmen  in  hip-boots  or  boats. 

At  the  time  of  this  tale,  the  newly  discovered  Sauk  Prairie  was  being 
rapidly  peopled  by  New  Englanders  and  New  Yorkers,  whose  efforts  were 
directed  more  toward  tilling  the  fertile  prairie  than  to  the  occupations  of 
fishing  and  hunting  which  had  sufficed  for  the  redmen.  The  hilly  land 
to  the  west  of  the  prairie  remained  a  wooded  tangle  infested  by  wildcats, 
wolves,  lynx  and  bear  long  after  the  prairie  had  felt  the  prod  of  pioneer 
plowshares. 

Near  Lost  Otter  Creek,  one  windless  September  day  in  the  middle 
'50s,  Herman  Albrecht  was  calmly  plowing  in  a  field  on  the  Samuel 
Crockett  Farm.  The  place  is  almost  surrounded  by  bluffs  and  is  known 
in  the  neighborhood  as  the  pocket.  On  this  early  autumn  day  the  maples 
and  sumac  on  the  upland  stood  a  blaze  of  fire  amid  the  green  of  oak  and 
elder.  From  their  involucres  the  acorns  had  rattled  down  and  lay  a 
scattered  harvest  in  the  drying  grass  beneath  a  thousand  parent  oaks. 
Congregated  birds  flew  and  fed  for  hours  in  the  harvest  fields  in  anticipa- 
tion of  their  approaching  migration  to  the  southward. 
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It  was  a  day  of  drowsy  contentment.  Albrecht,  following  the  furrows 
with  monotonous  regularity,  paused  a  moment  as  he  came  to  a  turn  in  the 
field,  in  leisurely  enjoyment  of  the  landscape.  As  he  rested,  his  roving 
eye  fell  upon  a  dark  object  moving  slowly  upon  one  of  the  distant  hills. 
"A  hog,"  he  thought,  and  looking  toward  his  friend,  Ephraim  Crockett, 
plowing  on  an  adjoining  farm,  he  shouted  across  the  fence  to  him : 

"Look  there!    Payne's  old  black  sow  is  out  again." 

Crockett's  eyes  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  bluff,  and  in  an  instant 
came  his  reply : 

"That  is  no  hog;  that  is  a  bear.  I'll  unhitch  my  horses  and  call 
the  Johnson  boys." 

During  the  brief  colloquy,  tbe  bear,  oblivious  to  danger,  wandered 
'  slowly  from  tree  to  tree  in  quest  of  food.  Crockett,  meanwhile,  hastened 
across  the  fields  and  breathlessly  announced  the  presence  of  bruin  on 
the  neighboring  hill.  Commotion  at  once  took  possession  of  the  Johnson 
household.  Roswell  Johnson  and  his  brothers,  William  and  Joseph,  hur- 
ried toward  the  upland  with  eagle  speed  and  readily  sighted  the  animal 
moving  contentedly  along,  feeding  here  and  tbere  upon  the  mast  on  the 
steep  hillside.  When  near  enough  to  aim,  Roswell  Johnson  fired.  With 
the  first  crack  of  the  gun,  the  bear,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  thrust 
bis  head  between  his  forelegs  and,  cartwheel  fashion,  rolled  over  and 
over,  down  the  steep  incline,  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  onlookers. 

It  was  a  laughable  performance,  resembling  notbing  in  the  world  so 
much  as  the  tumbling  of  an  acrobat  in  the  ring  of  a  sawdust-scented 
circus.  It  is  well  known  that  a  bear  when  pressed  will  take  this  mode 
of  accelerating  his  movements,  but  the  feat  is  one  that  is  rarely  wit- 
nessed. With  precision  and  in  perfect  silence,  bruin  gave  bis  vaudeville 
act.  At  the  foot  of  the  incline  his  fat  body  struck  a  tree,  squarely, 
rebounding  like  a  huge  rubber  ball.  A  vociferous  grunt  was  his  only 
audible  complaint.  As  the  bear  unwound  himself  from  his  circular 
position,  Johnson's  dog,  plunging  through  the  thick  underbrush,  rushed 
upon  the  animal.  A  cuff  from  the  huge  paw  and  the  dog  went  rolling 
down  a  declivity,  clutching  at  available  weeds  and  stones,  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  regain  his  feet.  The  bear's  chances  for  escape  seemed  about 
even  with  those  of  his  capture,  when  Roswell  Johnson,  aiming  through 
the  trees  and  heavy  undergrowth,  felled  bruin  with  a  single  shot.  The 
following  day  the  housewives  on  Sauk  Prairie  along  Otter  Creek  served 
meat  on  their  tables,  while  the  story  of  the  bear  that  rolled  down  hill 
was  repeated  from  every  corner  of  the  prairie. 


Among  those  doughty  pioneers  who  made  up  the  little  group  of 
firfrt.  families  locating  among  the  Baraboo  Hills,  no  member  of  the 
settlement  was  so  widely  known  as  Dr.  Charles  Oowles.     lie  was 
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the  country  doctor,  a  familiar  figure  in  every  household,  as  necessary  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  a  new  country  as  any  tiller  of  the  soil. 
The  friend  of  everyone,  no  ailing  wayfarer,  no  matter  how  unworthy, 
ever  summoned  Doctor  Cowles  in  vain ;  and  his  kindly  words  and  cheer- 
fulness often  comforted  when  pills  and  potions  failed. 

Doctor  Cowles'  skill  as  a  physician  made  calls  from  remote  locali- 
ties of  frequent  occurrence,  and  many  a  weary  hour  he  passed  in  the 
saddle,  his  horse  struggling  over  root  and  rock  on  winding  Indian  trails, 
frequently  fording  streams,  and  often  being  compelled  to  stop  to  blaze 
the  trees  that  he  might  have  a  pathway  by  which  to  return. 

As  years  passed,  the  good  doctor's  journeys  of  necessity  grew  shorter 
and  less  arduous,  and  more  often  than  before  his  evenings  were  spent 
with  old-time  friends  and  acquaintances  at  the  village  drugstore.  Here 
he  chatted  and  frequently  took  a  hand  at  cards,  playing  a  good  hand,  as 
those  of  his  comrades  who  remain  will  tell  you.  They  also  recall  how 
they  used  to  wait  with  a  smile  and  a  wink  for  the  doctor's  invariable 
remark,  "In  the  spirit  of  love  let  us  begin,"  with  which  he  always 
opened  the  game. 

But  this  is  not  the  doctor's  story.  He  only  heard  it  from  the 
trembling  lips  of  his  wife  when,  unnerved  from  the  experience  of  the 
night,  she  met  him  as  he  returned  from  the  Village  of  Portage,  whither 
he  had  gone  in  answer  to  a  call  the  evening  before.  He  sometimes  related 
it  afterwards,  dwelling  humorously  upon  his  part  in  the  adventure,  which 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  bear,  being  merely  tho  matter  of 
making  a  door. 

Spring  was  opening  in  the  year  1843  when  the  Cowles  family,  con- 
sisting of  the  doctor,  his  young  wife  and  infant  daughter,  came  to  "Wis- 
consin. The  doctor  had  experienced  some  of  the  hardships  of  pioneering 
in  his  boyhood  days  in  Ohio  and  was  not  altogether  unequipped  for 
the  privations  which  confronted  the  early  settlers  among  the  Baraboo 
Hills. 

From  the  hour  of  their  arrival  the  days  were  filled  with  interesting 
experiences  which  caused  the  severity  of  the  life  to  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. There  was  the  building  of  the  cabin,  the  universal  habitation 
of  the  early  settler,  the  clearing  of  the  woodland  and  endless  preparation 
for  the  long,  cold  winter  which  the  newcomers  were  gravely  informed  be- 
gan in  November,  and  continued  until  May. 

The  Cowles  cabin  was  situated  some  four  miles  east  of  the  present 
City  of  Baraboo  on  the  road  leading  to  old  Fort  Winnebago.  The  farm 
is  designated  to  this  day  as  "the  Cowles  place."  though  no  member  of 
the  family  has  occupied  it  for  some  years. 

Three  miles  distant,  at  the  lower  narrows  of  the  Baraboo  River,  the 
Garrison  sawmill  was  located.  Here,  under  the  management  of  "Mother 
Garrison,"  logs  were  sawed,  a  ferry  operated  and  numerous  other  activi- 
ties commenced.    The  expectations  were  that  the  mill  would  influence 
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the  location  of  a  village  site  and  Doctor  Cowles  had  this  in  mind  in 
selecting  his  farm.  The  dream  of  "Garrisonville,"  however,  was  never 
realized,  and  later  years  found  the  old  mill  and  primitive  ferry  decaying 
landmarks. 

In  their  haste  to  take  possession  of  their  home,  the  Cowles  moved 
their  few  household  belongings  into  their  cabin  as  soon  as  it  was  habitable. 
The  single  room  served  as  living  and  sleeping-room,  dining-room  and 
kitchen  combined.  One  side  of  the  rude  structure  was  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  the  huge  fireplace.  On  the  long  crane  hung  an  iron  pot  for 
cooking,  and  strung  across  like  decorations  were  various  utensils,  such 
as  long-handled  cooking  spoons  and  forks,  and  the  inevitable  wooden 
paddle  for  stirring  Indian  pudding.  Hanging  on  hooks  were  smaller 
kettles  of  brass  and  copper,  and  below,  the  wide  stone  hearth  awaited 
the  gridirons  and  skillets  and  bake  kettle. 

Instead  of  windows,  two  small  openings  were  cut  in  opposite  sides 
of  the  cabin  in  which  window  sash  containing  small  panes  of  glass  would 
be  placed  before  the  winter  season  opened.  A  heavy  blanket  hung  in 
the  doorway  would  later  be  replaced  by  a  strong  door.  In  the  farther 
corner  of  the  room  stood  the  bed,  corded  with  strong  cord  and  covered 
with  a  gay  patchwork  quilt. 

"This  looks  like  home,"  the  doctor  declared  when  the  last  article 
was  in  place.   His  wife  smiled.    It  was  home. 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  occupation  of  their  cabin,  a  messenger 
came  for  Doctor  Cowles  from  the  Village  of  Portage,  some  twelve  miles 
distant.  A  patient  needed  medical  attention  at  once  and,  throwing  his 
pill-bags  over  his  saddle,  the  doctor,  with  a  hurried  adieu  to  his  wife, 
rode  away. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  summer  day.  The  young  wife  loitered 
about  the  cabin  for  a  time,  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
bluffs  whose  rugged  outlines  rose  softly  blue  in  the  distance.-  As  evening 
drew  on  she  rocked  her  baby  to  sleep  with  no  fear  of  harm  to  herself 
or  the  little  one.  Before  retiring  she  set  the  room  in  order,  glancing  at 
the  smoking  hearth  to  assure  herself  that  the  embers  of  the  fire,  kindled 
to  cook  a  savory  pot  of  beans,  were  nearly  extinguished.  Lulled  by  the 
note  of  bird  and  insect,  mother  and  babe  soon  sank  into  deep  slumber. 

What  aroused  her,  Mrs.  Cowles  could  never  explain.  Oppressed  by 
a  sense  of  danger  and  with  a  vague  consciousness  of  an  unknown  presence, 
the  woman  opened  her  eyes  and  was  horrified  to  see  squatting  before  the 
fireplace,  but  a  few  feet  from  her  bed,  a  huge  black  bear.  With  a  shudder 
of  fear,  she  followed  with  fascinated  gaze  the  movements  of  the  marauder. 
The  moon  shone  brightly  through  the  window  opening,  throwing  a  radiant 
track  of  light  across  the  room,  and  plainly  revealing  the  bean  pot  with 
the  bear  near-by.  One  stroke  of  the  powerful  paw  and  the  savory  beans 
were  pouring  upon  the  hearth.  The  escaping  odors  hastened  the  bear's 
movements.    Like  a  half-famished  creature  he  gulped  mouthful  after 
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mouthful  of  the  unaccustomed  delicacy.  At  last  pausing,  the  animal 
turned  his  head  toward  the  frightened  woman  on  the  bed.  His  eyes 
appeared  to  her  like  two  balls  of  fire  as  he  gazed  into  the  shadowy 
corners  of  the  room.  Trembling,  the  mother  pressed  more  closely  the  babe 
at  her  side  ;a  cry,  and  the  bear  might  be  upon  them.  Stories  of  hairbreadth 
adventures  with  starving  wolves  came  to  her  mind.  Would  the  baby 
sleep  on?  Perhaps — perhaps  they  might  remain  undiscovered,  if — but 
something,  what  was  it,  was  attracting  the  bear's  attention.  A  vagrant 
breeze  blowing  gently  through  the  window  opening  stirred  the  folds  of 
the  blanket  at  the  door.  The  bear's  watchful  eye  caught  the  slight 
movement.  The  strange  surroundings  made  the  animal  wary.  He 
turned  once  again  to  the  bean  pot.  The  vessel  was  empty.  The  scattered 
contents  were  licked  clean.  Apparently  there  was  nothing  more  to 
eat,  therefore  no  reason  for  longer  tarrying.  With  a  contemptuous  sniff 
at  the  devastated  hearth,  bruin  at  last  slowly  turned  and  shambled  away. 

To  the  frightened  woman  on  the  bed  it  seemed  hours  before  she  could 
bring  herself  to  rise  and  barricade  the  doorway.  At  last,  however,  with 
every  movable  piece  of  furniture  arranged  to  prevent  further  interrup- 
tion from  unwelcome  visitors,  she  lay  down  beside  the  sleeping  child  to 
await  the  break  of  day.  The  morning  hours  brought  the  doctor,  who 
listened  intently  as  his  wife  recited  the  experience  of  the  night.  When 
she  had  finished  her  story,  he  turned  without  a  word  and  remounted  his 
horse,  riding  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Garrison  sawmill.  Before 
another  nightfall  a  door  had  replaced  the  blanket  in  the  Cowles  cabin. 

Status  op  the  Smaixer  Animals 

As  to  the  smaller  animals  wolves  have  almost  been  exterminated,  as 
the  settlers  have  made  unrestricted  war  upon  them  from  the  first.  Red 
and  grey  foxes  are  somewhat  rare,  as  are  the  fierce  badgers,  the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  dog.  Raccoons  are  quite  plentiful,  and  the  little  collection 
at  the  State  Park  will  probably  be  increased.  The  only  land  animal  of 
fair  size  which  the  first  settlers  found  in  Sauk  County,  and  which  is 
more  numerous  now  than  in  the  pioneer  times  is  the  skunk.  That  dis- 
agreeable breed  has  been  encouraged  by  the  householder's  disposition  to 
raise  chickens  and  eggs  and  other  food  which  the  pretty  little  beast 
greatly  favors.  The  porcupine  is  now  very  rarely  seen;  probably  one 
has  not  been  caught  wild  for  many  years.  The  gray  rabbit  is  plentiful ; 
the  water  rabbit  a  rarity.  Woodchucks,  gophers  and  squirrels  have  ap- 
parently suffered  no  decrease  in  numbers,  while  the  common  field  mouse, 
with  more  to  eat  than  in  the  old  days,  is  ever  with  the  farmer  and  his 
grain.  The  improvement  of  various  water-powers  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, and  the  investigation  of  every  stream  and  run  of  the  county  by 
the  sportsman,  the  canoeist,  the  fisherman  and  the  pleasure  seeker,  havi* 
long  since  driven  away  the  beaver  which  formerly  frequented  them. 
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The  white  weasel  (hrown  in  summer  and  white  in  winter)  and  the 
mink  are  frequently  taken,  while  the  muskrat,  bolder  and  more  prolific, 
lingers  in  lessening  numbers.  Wolves  are  occasionally  captured  and  a 
few  otter  have  been  observed  during  the  past  year  in  the  Wisconsin  River 
between  Kilbourn  and  Portage. 

Sauk  County  Birds 

Charles  Dciniger,  who  came  to  Sauk  City  at  an  early  day  and  en- 
gaged in  business  first  as  a  brewer  and  afterward  as  a  real  estate  man, 
was,  for  many  years,  a  hunter  in  the  Honey  Creek  bottoms  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  county.  He  commenced  at  once  to  mount  the  finest  of  his 
game  and  other  birds  and,  as  the  years  passed  became  an  expert  taxi- 
dermist, with  a  remarkably  complete  collection  of  native  birds  of  the 
county.  A  number  of  years  ago,  with  Professor  B.  F.  Hobart,  of  Bara- 
boo  Collegiate  Institute,  and  William  H.  Canfield,  a  close  friend  and 
frequent  companion  in  his  out-door  excursions,  Mr.  Deiniger  completed 
a  classification  of  his  specimens,  which  included  virtually  representatives 
of  the  entire  range  of  bird  life  in  Sauk  County. 

The  list  was  as  follows :  Prairie  falcon,  pigeon  hawk,  sparrow  hawk, 
marsh  hawk,  American  buzzard,  goshawk,  Coopers  hawk,  red  tailed  hawk, 
sharp  shined  hawk,  broad  winged  hawk,  rough  legged  hawk  ( T),  Ameri- 
can fish  hawk,  golden  eagle,  bald  eagle,  great  horned  owl,  snowy  horned 
owl.  barred  owl,  screech  owl,  hawk  owl,  long  eared  owl,  black  billed 
cuckoo,  red  headed  woodpecker,  golden  winged  woodpecker,  yellow  bellied 
woodpecker,  hairy  woodpecker,  night  hawk,  whippoorwill,  belted  king- 
fisher, great  northern  shrike,  white  breasted  nut  hatch,  king  bird,  pewee, 
humming  bird,  golden  crowned  kinglet  (golden  crested  warbler),  ruby 
crowned  kinglet  (red  crested  warbler),  Maryland  yellow  throat,  black 
throated  blue  warbler,  Myrtle  warbler,  chestnut  sided  warbler,  black  and 
yellow  warbler,  black  throated  green  warbler,  black  poll  warbler,  bay 
breasted  warbler,  black  and  white  creeper,  mourning  warbler,  brown 
thrush,  wood  thrush,  water  thrush,  green  blackeye  flycatcher,  American 
redstart,  scarlet  tanager,  purple  martin,  chimney  swallow,  white  bellied 
swallow,  barn  swallow,  bank  swallow,  cedar  waxwing,  Bohemian  waxwing, 
cat  bird,  snow  bunting,  brown  creeper,  blackeyed  titmouse,  prairie  horned 
lark,  gold  finch,  purple  finch,  song  sparrow,  fox  sparrow,  tree  sparrow, 
indigo  bird,  crossbill,  red  breasted  grosbeak,  pine  grosbeak,  ground  robin, 
bobolink,  red  winged  starling,  yellow  headed  blackbird,  rusty  blackbird, 
purple  graekle,  meadow  lark,  Baltimore  oriole,  mourning  dove,  passenger 
pigeon,  blue  jay,  pinnated  grouse,  sharp-tailed  grouse,  ruffed  grouse, 
quail,  albino  quail,  sandhill  crane,  great  blue  heron,  bittern,  least-bittern, 
Bertraman  sandpiper,  night  heron,  golden  plover,  killdeer,  ring  plover, 
Wilsons  or  English  plover,  pied-billed  grebe,  black  bellied  plover,  yellow 
less,  king  rail,  sora  rail,  coot  or  mud  hen,  Canada  goose,  brant,  green 
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heron,  black  duck,  red  head  duck,  ruddy  duck,  blue  winged  teal,  mallard 
duck,  wood  duck,  shoveler  or  spoon-bill  duck,  bald  pate  or  American 
widgeon,  scaup  duck,  pintail  duck,  buffle-headed  duck,  green  winged  teal, 
shell  drake,  goosander,  American-merganser,  loon,  canan  cormorant, 
double  crested  cormorant,  marsh  tern,  sea  gull,  golden  eye,  tufted  duck, 
robin,  tawny  bunting,  blue  bird,  snowy  heron,  white  throated  sparrow, 
snow  bird,  red  winged  blackbird,  Bob  White,  cow  bird  and  pheasant. 

The  Deiniger  collection  of  mounted  birds  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  finest  in  the  state.  The  specimens  are  in  the  high  school  building  at 
Baraboo. 

In  mentioning  the  wild  birds  which  the  early  settlers  knew  so  well, 
and  upon  which  they  largely  depended  for  a  varied  meat  diet,  it  may  be 
said,  the  wild  turkey  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Kelsey,  of  Baraboo,  who  has  made  a  study  of  birds  for 
many  years  and  who  has  also  reported  them,  furnishes  the  following 
list  of  specimens  observed  in  Sauk  County. 

American  bittern,  crow  blackbird,  red-winged  blackbird,  rusty  black- 
bird, yellow-headed  blackbird,  bluejay,  bobolink,  Bob  White,  brown- 
thrasher,  indigo  bunting,  catbird,  chickadee,  chewink,  American  coot, 
cowbird,  brown  creeper,  crow,  black-billed  cuckoo,  yellow-billed  cuckoo, 
dickcissel,  buffle-liead  duck,  golden-eye  duck,  American  merganser  duck, 
ruddy  duck,  scaup  duck,  blue-winged  teal  duck,  mourning  dove,  purple 
finch,  crested  flycatcher,  kingbird  flycatcher,  least  flycatcher,  pewee  fly- 
catcher, green-winged  teal,  mallard  duck,  canvas  back  duck,  wood  duck, 
red-head  duck,  blue-bill  duck,  fish  duck,  spoon-bill  duck,  saw-bill  duck, 
phoebe  flycatcher,  Traill's  flycatcher,  yellow-bellied  flycatcher,  Florida 
gallinule,  blue-gray  gnat  catcher,  goldfinch,  Canada  goose,  pied-billed 
ffrcbe,  evening  grosbeak,  pine  grosbeak,  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  cardinal 
grosbeak  (rare),  ruffed  grouse,  herring  gull,  fish  or  osprey  hawk,  marsh 
hawk,  pigeon  hawk,  red-tailed  hawk,  sparrow  hawk,  great-blue  heron, 
little-green  heron,  little-blue  heron,  ruby-throated  "hummer,"  junco, 
killdeer.  kingfisher,  golden-crowned  kinglet,  ruby-crowned  kinglet,  prairie 
horned  lark,  loon,  mcadowlark.  nighthawk,  red-breasted  nuthatch,  white- 
breasted  nuthatch,  prairie  hen,  Baltimore  oriole,  orchard  oriole,  barred 
owl,  great-horned  owl,  screech  owl,  snowy  owl,  sora  rail,  Virginia  rail, 
red-poll,  least  sand  piper,  solitary  sand-piper,  spotted  sand-piper,  log- 
gerhead shrike,  northern  shrike,  Wilson's  snipe,  snowflake,  chipping 
sparrow,  field  sparrow,  fox  sparrow,  grasshopper  sparrow,  Harris's  spar- 
row, lark  sparrow,  Lincoln's  sparrow,  Savanna  sparrow,  song  sparrow, 
swamp  sparrow,  tree  sparrow,  vesper  sparrow,  white-crowned  sparrow, 
white-throated  sparrow,  bank  swallow,  barn  swallow,  cliff  or  eaves  swal- 
low, purple  martin  swallow,  rough-winged  swallow,  tree  or  white-bellied 
swallow,  chimney  swift,  scarlet  tanager,  black  tern,  blue-bird  thrush, 
gray-cheeked  thrush,  hermit  thrush,  olive-backed  thrush,  robin  thrush, 
Wilson's  or  veery  thrush,  wood  thrush,  blue-headed  vireo,  Philadelphia 
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vireo,  red-eyed  vireo,  warbling  vireo,  white-eyed  vireo,  yellow-throated 
vireo,  bay-breasted  warbler,  blackburniau  warbler,  black-poll  warbler, 
black  and  white  creeping  warbler,  black-throated  blue  warbler,  black- 
tbroated  green  warbler,  Canadian  warbler,  Cape  May  warbler,  cerulean 
warbler,  yellow  breasted  chat  warbler,  chestnut-sided  warbler,  Connecti- 
cut warbler,  golden-winged  warbler,  magnolia  warbler,  mourning  warbler, 
yellow-rumped  Myrtle  warbler,  Nashville  warbler,  ovenbird  warbler, 
palm  warbler,  parula  warbler,  pine  warbler,  prothonotary  warbler,  red- 
start warbler,  Tennessee  warbler,  water-thrush  warbler,  Louisiana  water- 
thrush  warbler,  Wilson's  warbler,  yellow  warbler,  northern  yellow- 
throat  warbler,  Bohemian  waxwing,  cedar  waxwing,  whippoorwill, 
downy  woodpecker,  flicker  woodpecker,  hairy  woodpecker,  red-headed 
woodpecker,  sapsucker  woodpecker,  house  wren,  long-billed  marsh  wren, 
winter  wren  and  greater  yellow  legs. 


Although  there  is  a  manifest  diminution  in  the  quantities  of  fish 
caught  in  the  waters  of  Sauk  County,  it  is  also  evident  that  all  the 
varieties  originally  found  are  still  represented.  In  one  of  his  papers 
dealing  with  this  feature  of  the  subject  W.  H.  Canfield  lists  the  follow- 
ing as  "native  fish":  Perch,  beam,  bass,  pickerel,  trout,  silver  eel, 
shovel-billed  sturgeon,  lamprey,  yellow  perch,  striped  bass,  cove  bass, 
darter,  lake  sheepshead,  eel  pout,  shiner,  dace,  white  sucker,  black  sucker, 
red  horse,  horned  pout,  river  whitefish  and  gar  pike.  It  is  a  scientific 
fact  that  running  waters  are  self-purifying;  it  is  also  known  that  those 
which  are  invaded  by  man,  and  receive  the  varied  refuse  of  his  kind, 
deteriorate  as  breeders  of  fish.  It  has  been  suggested  therefore  that  it 
is  more  the  continuous  disturbance  of  the  waters  than  any  marked  dif- 
ference in  their  purity  which  interferes  with  nature  in  her  dealing  with 
the  finny  tribe.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  planting  of  settlements  along 
the  streams  much  new  food  material  reaches  their  waters.  With  the 
increase  in  the  activities  of  the  State  Fish  Commission,  also,  it  is  believed 
that  the  balance  of  fish  life  will  be  maintained  and  even  increased  over 
the  abundance  of  the  primitive  times. 


The  reptilian  phase  of  animal  life  played  a  very  disagreeable  part 
in  the  early  period  of  the  county's  history.  Every  man's  hand  is  still 
against  the  pests,  and  every  foot  is  instinctively  raised  to  bruise  and 
crush  the  head  of  every  reptile  which  ventures  into  the  open.  The  yellow 
rattlesnake,  the  massauger,  the  bull  and  the  blow  snakes  were  common 
when  the  country  was  new.  The  hills  of  the  Baraboo  Ranges,  and 
especially  the  cliffs  around  Devil's  Lake,  were  so  infested  with  them 
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that  huntsmen  and  travellers  in  those  districts  never  started  on  a  trip 
without  being  well  supplied  with  whiskey  and  other  antidotes  for  the 
poisonous  bite.  The  black  rattlesnake  was  uncommon.  The  milk  and 
the  blue  racer  snakes  were  quite  rare,  but  the  green  grass  snakes  and 
the  water  snakes  were  everywhere.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  distinct 
dwindling  of  the  venomous  varieties,  albeit  the  dread  sound  of  the 
"rattle"  is  still  sometimes  heard  by  the  frequenter  of  the  rocks,  gorges 
and  cliffs  around  Devil's  Lake.  But  the  snake  is  lazy  and  a  coward; 
loud  noises  are  said  to  be  especially  distasteful  to  him;  he  does  not 
like  to  be  disturbed  while  lying  in  the  sun  on  a  hot  rock;  he  enjoys 
having  a  long  sun-bath  and  then  cooling  off  in  some  shadowy  gorge 
at  his  leisure.  Few  of  these  conditions  are  now  ideal  for  his  snakeship, 
and  he  is  seeking  other  habitat  than  the  rocks  and  dens  of  Sauk 
County. 

We  gauge  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  fish-stock,  because  we  value  it  as  a 
desirable  food  asset;  we  note  the  status  of  the  snake  tribe,  with  joy  in  1  \ 
its  decline  and  of  fond  hope  for  its  complete  extermination.  3  1 
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Types  ok  Mounds  Found  in  Sauk  County 

The  bird  at  the  top  is  located  on  the  Kirk  la  ml  shore  of  Devil's  Lake;  the  long 
lizard  like  mound  to  the  right  is  near  the  center  of  section  5  in  the  town  of  Green- 
field, is  656  feet  long,  the  longest  mound  in  the  county;  the  mound  between  the 
bird  and  lizard  is  found  near  the  line  between  sections  24  and  25  in  the  town  of 
Delton;  the  tbrce  bear  mounds  near  the  top  (black)  are  near  the  H.  C.  Langdon 
home  in  Greenfield;  the  three  to  the  left  of  the  three  bears  are  in  a  group  on  the 
bank  of  l>raper  Creek  near  the  William  Donald  home  between  Baraboo  and  Devil's 
Lake;  the  deer  mound  (part  of  which  has  been  destroyed)  is  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Train,  727  Eighth  street;  the  three  birds  are.  in  section  23  in  Delton;  the  panther 
mound  between  the  birds  and  deer  is  on  the  north  shore  of  Devil's  Lake;  the  mound 
shaped  like  a  short  handled  paddle  is  located  in  section  32,  Fairfield;  and  the  rectan- 
gular mound  with  the  other  dark  ones  at  the  bottom  are  in  the  Stage  Road  group, 
sections  25  and  36,  Delton. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


TRACES  OF  THE  NATIVE  RACES 

Significance  of  Indian  Totems — Archaeological  Survey  of  Eastern 
Sauk  County — Early  Surface  Surveys — Work  of  the  Sauk 
County  Historical  Society — Location  and  Topography — The 
Terminal  Moraine— Altitudes  of  Various  Localities — Deals 
Chiefly  with  Earth  Works — Field  of  the  Sauk  County  Survey 
— Summary  of  Results — Delton — Yellow  Thunder's  Forty— 
Fairfield — Human  Remains — Greenfield — Huge  Man  Effigy — 
Preservation  of  the  Man  Mound— Man  Mound  Described  by  Dr. 
L  A.  Latham  and  Dr.  Stephen  D.  Peet — Messrs.  Stout  and  Cole 
Start  Preservation  Movement — Subscrdttion  Committees  Ap- 
pointed— Support  Obtained  of  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women 's 
Clubs — Site  of  Man  Mound  Park  Purchased — Joint  Man  Mound 
Committee  in  Charge— Covenant  Sealed  by  Wampum  Belt— The 
Discovery— Work  of  the  Women's  Clubs— Presentation  of 
Tablet — Supposed  to  Represent  a  Dakotan  God — No  Counterpart 
in  the  World— The  Memorial  Tablet  Unveh-ed — The  Acceit ance 
—Other  Green  field  Reijcs— Old  Provision  Caches—  Baraboo-  A 
Perfect  Pottery  Vessel— Flint  Cuippers  and  Indian  VILLAGE 
Site — Bird  Effigy  at  Kirkland — Merrimack — Sumpter — Prairie 
du  Sac — Few  Traces  of  Old  Sauk  (Indian)  City — Remarkable 
Bird  Effigy — The  Western  Half  of  Sauk  County — Primitive 
Highways  of  Travel— The  Wkconsin  River  Trail — Sauk  Prairie 
to  Baraboo  Rapids— Baraboo  Valley  Trails — North  and  South 
from  the  Baraboo — The  Dells  and  Portage  Route — Were  They 
Traveled  by  the  Mound  Builders? 

The  prehistoric  peoples,  who  may  have  been  the  forebears  of  the  Red 
Man  of  North  America,  like  the  Indian  of  historic  times,  evidently  hud 
an  eye  for  beauty,  as  well  as  forethought  in  the  ways  and  means  of  sus- 
taining life ;  for  both  selected  as  their  favorite  abiding  places,  their  hunt- 
ing and  their  fishing  grounds,  their  villages  and  the  homes  of  their  dead, 
broad  and  invigorating  rivers  flowing  through  forests  which  teemed  with 
wild  game  and  rendered  inexhaustible  supplies  of  fish ;  and  pretty  inland 
lakes  sparkling  in  the  open  sunshine  or  somberly  buried  in  the  rough  em- 
brace of  beetling  cliffs.    None  of  the  noble  waterways  of  the  United 
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Stales  arc  so  abundant  and  impressive  with  the  proofs  of  that  obvious 
truth  as  the  valleys  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  Sauk  County  is 
the  central  jewel  of  that  superb  chain,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
which  is  stamped  with  all  the  varied  features  ranging  from  soft-curving 
beauty  to  ragged  grandeur,  bears  many  and  wonderful  proofs  that  the 
primitive  peoples  of  recorded  and  unrecorded  ages  have  made  their 
homes  and  graves  on  the  shores  of  its  rivers  and  lakes. 

Significance  op  Indian  Totems 

The  conditions  would  seem  to  be  reciprocal  for  the  creation  of  those 
sentiments  instinctive  to  all  mankind,  and  therefore  founded  on  universal 
truth,  which  recognize  powers  beyond  the  flesh  and  outside  the  compass 
of  the  physical  senses;  which  not  only  recognize  the  super-natural  but 
endeavor  to  express  infinite  ways,  and  by  comparison  with  worldly 
objects,  some  measure  of  that  instinctive  recognition  of  those  mysterious 
influences  above,  beyond  and  everywhere  just  outside  the  powers  of  the 
human  grasp. 

In  various  degrees  of  intricacy  and  yet  distinctiveness,  «he  tribes  of 
North  American  Indians  have  endeavored  to  leave  memorials  upon  the 
earth  expressive  of  their  conceptions  of  the  powers  beyond  themselves 
and  yet  intimately  influencing  themselves,  their  kindred,  their  clans  and 
tribes.  Those  who  have  made  a  scholarly  study  of  this  phase  of  the 
primitive  life  of  the  red  race,  such  as  Emma  H.  Blair,  in  her  "Indian 
Tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,"  conclude  that  such  representa- 
tives of  the  Indian  race  as  the  Iroquois  and  the  Pueblos,  which  were  out- 
side the  territorial  scope  of  that  work,  were  further  advanced  socially  and 
politically  than  those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  include  the  great 
families  of  the  Algonquins  and  the  Dakotas — they,  in  turn,  embracing, 
respectively,  the  Foxes  and  Sauks  and  the  Winnebagoes,  of  Sauk  County. 
The  former  belonged  to  the  division  of  the  Algonquins  which  included  the 
Chippewas,  Pottawatomies,  Menominees,  Miamis  and  Shawnees,  and, 
within  historic  times,  at  least,  seemed  to  have  advanced  to  a  higher  plane 
of  living  and  supernatural  beliefs  than  the  Dakotas. 

The  French  travelers  and  missionaries  came  in  contact  with  the 
Sauks  and  Foxes  at  an  earlier  day  than  with  the  Dakotas,  and  from  the 
first  gave  them  a  higher  character  than  the  Winnebagoes.  The  former 
always  acknowledged  that  they  were  once  Chippewas  and,  like  their 
more  northern  kindred,  they  seem  to  be  possessed  of  rather  a  fiery  and 
open  temperament,  somewhat  romantic  and  eloquent,  and  far  less  pre- 
disposed to  the  slothful  and  vicious  habits  which  from  the  time  of  the 
early  Jesuit  fathers  to  modern  times  gave  the  Winnebagoes  an  unenviable 
notoriety.  There  were  not  a  few  noteworthy  exceptions  to  such  racial 
traits  among  their  leaders,  our  own  Yellow  Thunder  being  among  the 
most  prominent. 
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The  Sauks,  or  "people  of  the  yellow  earth,"  were  identified  with  the 
central  group  of  Algonquins,  and  were  noted,  even  as  late  as  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  their  proneness  to  symbolize  their 
belief  in  the  influence  of  guardian  spirits  upon  their  lives.  They  had 
their  good  spirits  and  their  demons,  who  came  to  them  and  talked  to 
them ;  and  some  of  the  wisest  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers  believed  as 
much.  Such  American  observers  as  Maj.  Morrell  Marston  and  Thomas 
Forsyth,  military  commander  and  Indian  agent  respectively,  in  the  '20s 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  found  them  divided  into  a  dozen  or  fourteen 
tribes,  and  expressing  their  belief  in  spirits  of  such  varied  dispositions 
as  were  symbolized  by  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  dog,  the  elk,  the  eagle,  the 
partridge,  the  sturgeon,  the  sucker,  the  panther,  the  swan  and  thunder. 
Different  clans  or  tribes  adopted  various  deities,  or  spirits,  as  their  own, 
and  were  known  as  Bear  people,  Eagle  people,  Wolf  people,  etc.  The 
Indians  did  not  worship  the  objects  themselves,  as  many  incorrectly 
suppose;  none  believed  that  they  were  descended  from  bear,  eagle  or 
wolf,  but  simply  adopted  some  predominating  trait  as  the  one  which 
they  would  incorporate  into  their  own  natures,  as  the  strength  of  the 
bear,  the  ferocity  of  the  wolf,  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle  in  the  upper 
air. 

This  interrelation  of  totems  and  clans  and  individuals  is  so  interest- 
ing and  complex,  and  bears  so  directly  on  the  significance  of  the  effigies 
among  the  earthworks  of  the  prehistoric  mounds,  that  several  extracts  are 
reproduced  from  "The  Handbook  of  American  Indians." 

In  that  work,  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  says:  "An  American  Indian  clan, 
or  gens,  is  an  intertribal  exogamic  group  of  persons,  either  actually  or 
theoretically  consanguine,  organized  to  promote  their  social  and  political 
welfare,  the  members  being  usually  denoted  by  a  common  class  name 
derived  generally  from  some  fact  relating  to  the  habitat  of  the  group, 
or  to  its  usual  tutelary  being.  In  the  clan  lineal  descent,  inheritance  of 
personal  and  common  property,  and  the  hereditary  right  to  public  office 
and  trust  are  traced  through  the  female  line,  while  in  the  gens  they 
devolve  through  the  male  line.  Clan  and  gentile  organizations  are  by 
means  universal  among  the  North  American  tribes;  and  totemism,  the 
possession,  or  even  the  worship  of  personal  or  communal  totems  by  indi- 
viduals or  groups  of  persons,  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  clan  and 
gentile  organizations.  Clans  and  gentes  are  generally  organized  into 
phratries,  and  phratries  into  tribes.  Usually  only  two  phratries  are  found 
in  the  modern  organization  of  the  tribes.  One  or  more  clans  may  com- 
pose a  phratry.  The  clans  of  the  phratries  are  regarded  as  brothers 
one  to  another,  and  cousins  to  the  other  members  of  the  phratry,  and 
are  so  addressed.  The  phratry  is  the  unit  of  organization  of  the  people 
for  ceremonial  and  other  assemblages  and  festivals,  but  as  a  phratry  it 
has  no  officers ;  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the  clans  composing  it  serve  as  its 

directors.  The  government  of  a  clan  or  gens  seems  to  be  developed  from 
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that  of  the  family  group  and,  in  turn,  gives  rise  to  the  tribal  government, 
and  a  confederation  is  governed  on  the  same  principle." 

Alice  C.  Fletcher:  "Totem  is  a  corruption  by  travelers  and  traders 
of  the  Chippewa  'nind  otem,'  or  'kitotem,'  meaning  'my  own  family,' 
'thy  own  family—'  thence,  by  extension,  'tribe,  or  race.'  The  totem 
represented  an  emblem  that  was  sacred  in  character  and  referred  to  one 
of  the  elements,  a  heavenly  body,  or  some  natural  form.  If  an  element, 
the  device  was  symbolic  ;  if  an  object,  it  might  be  represented  realistically, 
or  by  its  known  sign  or  symbol.  An  animal  represented  by  the  totem 
was  always  generic ;  if  a  bear  or  an  eagle,  no  particular  bear  or  eagle 
was  meant.  The  elan  frequently  took  its  name  from  the  totem  and  its 
members  might  be  spoken  of  as  Bear  people.  Eagle  people,  etc.  Variants 
of  the  word  totem  were  used  by  tribes  speaking  languages  belonging  to 
the  Algonquin  stock,  but  to  all  other  tribes  the  word  was  foreign  and 
unknown.  The  use  of  thus  term  is  too  often  indiscriminate  and  incorrect, 
which  has  obscured  its  real  meaning.  As  the  emblem  of  a  family  or  clan 
it  had  two  aspects  (1)  The  religious,  which  <-oneerned  man's  relations 
to  the  forces  about  him  and  involved  the  origin  of  the  emblem,  as  well 
as  the  methods  by  which  it  was  secured;  and  (2)  the  social,  which  per- 
tained to  man's  relation  to  his  fellowmen  and  the  means  by  which  an 
emblem  became  the  hereditary  mark  of  a  family,  a  clan  or  society.  There 
were  three  classes  of  totems:  The  individual,  the  society  and  the  clan 
totem.  Research  indicates  that  the  individual  totem  was  the  funda- 
mental. This  personal  totem  was  most  often  selected  from  the  objects 
seen  in  dreams  or  visions,  since  there  was  a  general  belief  that  such  an 
object,  became  the  medium  of  supernatural  help  in  time  of  need,  and  for 
this  purpose  would  furnish  a  man,  in  his  dreams,  with  a  song  or  a 
peculiar  call  by  which  to  summon  it  to  his  help.  The  religious  societies 
were  generally  independent  of  the  clan  organization ;  but  sometimes  they 
were  in  close  connection  with  the  clan  and  the  membership  under  its 
control.  The  influence  of  the  totem  idea  was  most  developed  in  the  clan, 
where  the  emblem  of  the  founder  of  a  kinship  group  became  the  heredi- 
tary mark  of  the  composite  elan,  with  its  fixed  obligatory  duties  on  all 
members.  The  idea  of  supernatural  power  was  attached  to  the  clan 
totem.  This  power,  however,  was  not  shown  as  in  the  personal  totem 
by  according  help  to  individuals,  but  was  manifested  in  the  punishment 
of  forget  fulness  of  kinship.  While  homage  was  ceremonially  rendered 
to  the  special  power  represented  by  the  totem  of  the  clan  or  of  the 
society,  the  totem  itself  was  not  an  object  of  worship.  Nor  was  the  object 
symbolized  considered  as  the  actual  ancestor  of  the  people:  the  members 
of  the  Rear  clan  did  not  believe  that  they  were  descended  from  a  bear, 
nor  were  they  always  prohibited  from  hunting  the  animal,  although  they 
might  be  forbidden  to  eat  of  its  flesh,  or  to  touch  certain  parts  of  its 
body.  The  unification  and  strength  of  the  clan  and  tribal  structure  de- 
pended largely  on  the  restraining  fear  of  supernatural  punishment  by 
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the  tOtemic  powers,  a  fear  fostered  by  the  vital  belief  in  the  poteney  of 
the  personal  totem." 

With  these  explanations  of  the  significance  of  the  Indian  totems, 
represented  by  the  effigy  mounds  of  prehistoric  times,  greater  interest 
should  attach  to  a  literary  examination  of  archaeological  relics  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  United  States  they  are  found. 

Abchaelogical  Survey'  of  Eastern  Sauk  County 

The  most  complete  survey  of  this  portion  of  the  county,  which  em- 
braces all  that  is  mast  valuable  within  its  area,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  archeologist.  was  made  under  the  general  supervision  of  A.  B.  Stout, 
of  Baraboo,  vice  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society,  in 
1906.  The  results  of  his  investigations  were  published  in  '  The  Wisconsin 
Archaeologist  and  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Arehaelogical  Society." 
From  that  publication  is  extracted  most  of  the  salient,  points  which 
appear  in  this  chapter,  the  additions  made  by  the  author  of  this  work 
being  mainly  confined  to  the  light  task  of  bringing  the  subject  historic- 
ally up  to  the  present. 

Early  Surface  Surveys 

In  his  "summary  of  the  archaeology  of  Eastern  Sauk  county,"  Mr. 
Stout  says,  first,  under  the  sub-head  of  "early  surface  surveys":  "Sev- 
eral important  groups  of  mounds  located  within  the  area  herein  con- 
sidered, have,  in  the  past,  been  carefully  surveyed  and  platted  by  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Canfield,  of  Baraboo,  who  settled  in  Sauk  county  in  1842. 
Throughout  his  long  residence  in  this  locality,  Mr.  Canfield  has  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  local  history  and  archaeology.  His  duties  as  a  civil 
engineer  gave  him  a  wide  acquaintance  in  the  county  and  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  a  considerable  knowledge  of  its  antiquities.  He  has 
contributed  two  works  on  local  pioneer  history  entitled,  'Outline  Sketches 
of  Sauk  County,'  and  'Historical  Sketch  of  Baraboo  and  Greenfield,' 
both  of  which  contain  important  information  concerning  local  archae- 
ology. He  has  also  furnished  valuable  surveys  and  descriptions  for  the 
' Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,'  published  in  1855,  and  for  various  other 
publications,  and  in  this  way  has  done  much  to  acquaint  the  outside 
world  with  the  archaeological  features  of  Sauk  county. 

"In  1850  Dr.  I.  A.  I/apham  conducted  certain  surveys  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  and  plats  and  descriptions  of  several  groups  of  mounds 
made  at  that  time  are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  before  mentioned 
work.  Some  which  he  did  not  describe  are  indicated  on  his  map.  Dr. 
P.  W.  Putnam,  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge.  Massachusetts, 
the  distinguished  archaeologist,  visited  various  mounds  about  Baraboo 
in  1883,  and  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Peet.  editor  of  the  'American  Antiquarian," 
also  visited  and  collected  archaeological  data  in  the  county. 
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"The  fields,  village  sites  and  mounds  of  Sauk  county  have  in  the 
past  yielded  thousands  of  valuable  and  interesting  aboriginal  implements 
in  clay,  stone  and  metal.  Of  these,  several  good  collections  are  still 
owned  by  residents,  but  a  great  majority  have  been  removed  from  its 
limits  by  persons,  who  for  many  years  past,  have  invaded  the  county  in 
the  interest  of  private  or  public  collections  elsewhere.  Thus,  for  years 
it  has  been  known  in  a  general  way  that  Sauk  county  was  rich  in 
antiquities,  yet  no  systematic  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  secure  an 
adequate  record  of  the  evidences  of  any  given  section  until  the  writer 
began  the  present  somewhat  methodical  survey.  This  work  pursued  out 
of  a  personal  interest  and  as  a  means  of  recreation,  has  occupied  his 
leisure  time  during  the  past  two  years. 

Work  op  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society 

"This  organization  was  incorporated  in  1905  as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society.  One  of  the  principal  features  in  its  plan 
of  work  is  the  collection  and  maintenance  of  a  public  museum,  and  in 
which  it  desires  to  assemble,  among  other  materials  of  educational  value, 
a  representative  collection  of  the  antiquities  of  the  county.  Already 
the  effort  in  this  direction  has  met  with  creditable  success.  It  is  now 
endeavoring  to  retain  local  aboriginal  materials  within  the  county,  where 
they  may  forever  be  accessible  to  the  public  and  students,  and  to  check 
further  losses  through  commercialism,  from  which  Sauk  County  has  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  past. 

"It  also  aims  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Archaeological  Society  for 
the  encouragement  and  progress  of  local  archaeological  research,  and 
the  preservation  of  Wisconsin  antiquities. 

"Mr.  H.  E.  Cole,  President  of  the  Society,  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
'Baraboo  News.'  Through  his  personal  interest  and  through  a  series 
of  articles  published  in  his  paper,  he  has  already  done  much  to  stimulate 
the  latent  interest,  and  instruct  the  residents  of  Sauk  County  in  the 
educational  and  other  values  of  its  remarkable  and  interesting  aboriginal 
landmarks  and  other  remains. 

Location  and  Topography 

"The  seven  townships  included  in  this  report  form  a  belt  of  terri- 
tory that  stretches  across  a  large  bend  of  the  Wisconsin  River.  This  does 
not,  however,  include  the  extreme  inner  portion  of  the  bend  which  is  a 
part  of  Columbia  County. 

"Extending  across  this  belt  from  west  to  east  are  two  ranges  of 
quartzite  bluffs,  one  either  side  of  the  Baraboo  River.  These  occupy  a 
considerable  area  and  stand  out  as  conspicuous  landmarks.    The  forces 
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of  erosion  have  made  them  irregular  in  outline  with  picturesque  gorges 
and  many  precipitous  rock  faces.  Between  these  ranges  is  the  rather 
narrow  troughshaped  valley  of  the  Baraboo. 

"In  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  area  under  treatment  are  abrupt 
sandstone  bluffs  and  sandy  areas  of  considerable  extent.  The  western 
and  northern  parts  of  Delton  Township  are  also  very  sandy.  Between 
these  MufTs  and  the  "Wisconsin  River,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
quartzite  ranges,  is  a  gently  rolling  strip  of  country. 

The  Terminal  Moraine 

"A  well-defined  terminal  moraine  crosses  this  area  in  a  general  north 
and  south  direction.  It  enters  the  county  just  south  of  the  lower  Dells 
of  the  Wisconsin  River,  passes  west  of  the  city  of  Baraboo,  winds  around 
to  the  east  of  Devil 's  Lake,  and  leaves  the  county  a  short  distance  north 
of  Prairie  du  Sac.  East  of  this  moraine  are  found  many  typical  features 
due  to  glaciation,  among  which  are  the  several  rapids  at  Baraboo,  which 
are  caused  by  the  river  flowing  through  recessional  moraines. 

"Devil's  Lake  is  the  only  body  of  water  of  any  size  within  the  area, 
although  there  are  several  small  glacial  lakes,  some  of  which  are  now 
extinct.  The  eastern  part  of  Fairfield  is  part  of  a  large  marsh.  Dell 
Creek  with  its  sandstone  gorge,  a  miniature  of  the  "Wisconsin  River  Dells, 
crosses  Delton.  Several  smaller  creeks  rise  in  the  bluffs  and  flow  to  the 
Wisconsin  and  Baraboo  rivers. 

Altitudes  op  Various  Localities 

"These  streams  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  map,  as  are  also 
the  main  contour  lines,  which  are  reproduced  from  the  United  States 
topographical  survey  maps  of  this  seetion.  The  Wisconsin  River  at 
Merrimack  is  748  feet  above  sea-level ;  Devil 's  Lake  has  an  elevation  of 
968  feet;  the  railway  depot  at  Baraboo  is  862  feet,  in  altitude,  and  the 
highest  point  in  the  bluffs  is  a  trifle  over  1,600  feet.  In  some  places  the 
crest  of  the  South  Range  is  from  500  to  800  feet  above  the  Baraboo 
River.  The  general  topography,  as  shown  on  the  map,  will  indicate  better 
than  words  the  relation  of  the  local  mounds,  trails,  and  village  sites  to 
natural  land  features. 

"The  bluffs,  with  their  slopes,  are  clothed  with  forest,  covering  several 
square  miles,  where  may  still  be  found  a  few  deer,  wolves,  wildcat  and 
other  wild  animals,  mere  remnants  of  the  abundant  animal  life  of  earlier 
days. 

"The  eastern  line  of  the  area  passes  within  a  few  miles  of  the  his- 
toric portage  between  the  Fox  and  "Wisconsin  rivers.   The  southern  part 
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of  the  county,  therefore,  lies  in  the  central  part  of  the  natural  highway 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi." 

Deaijs  Chiefly  with  Eaktu  Works 

Mr.  Stout  states  in  his  introduction  that  it  was  his  original  inten- 
tion to  conduct  an  archaeological  surface  survey  of  the  entire  county, 
but  the  undertaking  proved  too  great  a  tax  on  his  time  and  means,  and 
he  therefore  deemed  it  advisable  to  confine  his  researches  and  investiga- 
tions to  the  cream  of  the  territory,  eastern  Sauk.  His  publication  deals 
principally  with  the  earthworks  of  that  section,  "leaving  the  treatment 
of  the  artifacts  to  some  future  worker."  He  adds:  "Special  acknowl- 
edgment for  interest  and  assistance  is  due  H.  E.  Cole,  W.  H.  Canfield, 
Roy  Langdon,  J.  W.  Carow,  L.  H.  Palmer,  Roy  Palmer,  H.  J.  Webster, 
William  Toole  and  sons  (William  and  Eben),  V.  S.  Pease  and  Joseph 
Johnson,  all  of  Baraboo ;  E.  C.  Perkins  and  Robert  Patterson,  of  Prairie 
du  Sac.  From  Charles  E.  Browne,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Archae- 
ological Society,  from  V.  S.  Pease  and  from  Mrs.  H.  E.  Cole,  the  author 
received  helpful  suggestions  and  criticisms  on  the  subject  matter." 

Field  of  the  Sauk  County  Survey 

The  townships  covered  by  the  survey  were  Fairfield,  Baraboo,  Green- 
field, Merrimack,  Sumpter  and  Prairie  du  Sac  and  all  but  the  northern 
tiers  of  sections  in  the  Town  of  Delton,  in  which  there  are  no  mounds. 

It  appears  from  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  entire  survey  that, 
in  eastern  Sauk  County,  there  is  a  total  of  734  mounds,  whose  existence 
is  fully  established.  Of  that  number,  fifteen  are  solitary,  with  no  mounds 
nearer  than  80  rods ;  thirty -seven  groups  contain  from  2  to  5  mounds  each ; 
eleven  groups,  from  6  to  10;  ten  groups,  between  11  and  20  inclusive;  and 
three  groups  have  between  20  and  30  mounds  each.  Beyond  this  number 
one  group  Ls  composed  of  36  mounds,  two  of  63  each,  and  one  of  65.  It 
is  definitely  known  that  337  of  these  earthworks  were  constructed  as 
tumuli,  one  as  an  enclosure,  183  as  effigies  and  the  rest  as  ridges  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  mounds  of  unknown  shape).  Of  the  effigies  whose 
shapes  are  definitely  known,  there  are  43  birds,  47  bears  and  12  mink, 
with  other  miscellaneous  types.  More  than  300  of  the  total  number  of 
mounds  are  now  leveled,  and  are  only  here  recorded  by  virtue  of  pre- 
vious surveys,  or  other  authentic  data.  A  total  of  198  mounds  still  re- 
main undisturbed,  and  others  are  in  various  stages  of  destruction 
(in  1906). 

The  surface  survey  of  the  seven  townships,  from  north  to  south, 
yielded  the  following  results. 
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1 —  Newport  Group :  Two  lizard  mounds,  southeast  quarter  of  section 
15;  lie  close  to  the  Wisconsin  River  bank,  just  south  of  the  mouth  of 
Dall  Creek.  The  Village  of  Newport  was  formerly  located  on  the  level 
ground  which  stretches  back  from  the  high  river  bank  at  this  point. 
One  of  the  effigies  is  destroyed ;  the  other  preserved. 

2 —  Lower  Dells  Group:  Comprises  three  bird  effigies  in  the  north- 
east quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  section  23,  located  on  the  crest 
of  the  river  bluff  about  seventy-five  feet  above  the  water.  The  Dells 
Indian  trail  passed  about  twenty  rods  to  the  south.  Only  one  of  the 
effigies  is  well  preserved. 

3 —  Chaffee  Mounds:  Several  tumuli  on  the  low  land  near  the  bend 
of  the  river,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Lower 
Dells  Group. 

4 —  Herwig  Village  Site :  Indications  of  a  former  village  site,  south- 
west corner  of  section  24,  ou  sandy,  slightly  elevated  land.  Pieces  of 
pottery  and  flint  chips  quite  abundant.  The  Dells  trail  passes  through 
this  site. 

5 —  Karly  white  settlers  discovered  Indian  cornhills  scattered  over 
the  higher  land  to  the  west  of  the  L.  M.  Steele  homestead.  Subsequent 
cultivation  leveled  the  hills. 

6 —  The  sixty-three  mounds  comprising  this  group  arc  crossed  by  the 
line  between  sections  24  and  25,  and  the  Indian  trail  leading  to  the  Dells 
passes  along  the  ridge  which  bounds  them.  They  represent  the  largest 
well  preserved  group  within  the  scope  of  the  survey.  The  location  of 
the  group  is  particularly  favorable  for  their  preservation.  They  lie 
partly  on  the  sandy  ridge,  slightly  elevated  above  the  river,  which  flows 
some  thirty  rods  to  the  east ;  there  is  an  abrupt  drop  of  about  ten  feet 
to  the  immediate  east  of  the  row,  and  to  the  west  is  a  strip  of  low  marshy 
land.  The  mounds  stretch  along  for  more  than  half  a  mile.  Five  of  the 
number  are  effigies,  one  is  a  lineal  or  a  wall-shaped  mound,  and  the 
others  are  tumuli,  varying  from  Bix  inches  to  four  feet  in  height  and 
from  thirteen  to  thirty-nine  feet  in  diameter.  The  effigies  of  the  Wis- 
consin River  group  are  unique.  Some  of  thetn  resemble  the  lizard 
mounds,  excepting  for  the  shorter  tails.  Most  remarkable  of  all  is  the 
mound  at  the  south  end  of  the  group.  The  head  is  seven  feet  in  height, 
from  which  the  mound  tapers  down  until  it  is  hardly  a  foot  in  height, 
when  it  suddenly  enlarges  into  an  arrow-like  termination  three  and  one- 
half  feet  in  height.  The  total  length  of  this  mound  is  411  feet.  Close 
to  it  is  a  lineal  mound  126  feet  in  length. 

7 —  State  Road  Group :  On  and  near  the  line  between  sections  25  and 
36.  the  old  stage  road  from  Milwaukee  to  La  Crosse  passed  through  this 
group  of  thirteen  mounds,  and  the  public  road  of  today  skirting  the 
bank  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  still  invades  them.    The  mounds  arc  on  a 
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series  of  gently  rolling  bluffs.  An  effigy  bird  with  a  wing  extent  of  396 
feet  has  been  cut  in  two  by  the  road.  The  northern  mounds,  including 
a  rectangular  enclosure  nearly  seventy  feet  long  and  about  fifteen  feet 
wide,  are  on  wooded  land  and  well  preserved ;  those  to  the  south  are  less 
perfect. 

8 —  Atkinson  Mounds:  Further  south  in  section  36,  near  the  old 
homestead  of  Mrs.  M.  L.  Atkinson,  the  remains  of  a  tumulus  in  the  state 
road,  and  near  by  and  not  far  from  the  high  river  bank  was  once  an 
animal  effigy  which  has  been  effaced. 

Yellow  Thunder's  Forty 

9 —  Yellow  Thunder's  Forty :  For  many  years  after  the  whites  settled 
in  the  county,  Yellow  Thunder,  the  famous  chief  of  the  Winnebagoes 
owned  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  36. 
There  was  quite  an  Indian  settlement  there  j  the  settled  members  of  which 
cultivated  enough  corn,  beans  and  potatoes  for  their  vegetable  menu, 
and  the  locality  long  served  as  a  favorite  rendezvous  for  wandering 
Winnebagoes  in  general.  It  became  popular  known  as  Yellow  Thunder's 
Forty,  and  shortly  before  his  death  in  the  year  1874  he  sold  it  to  John 
Bennett.  The  old  chief  was  buried  on  the  quarter  adjoining  his  forty, 
and  a  few  paces  distant  was  the  grave  of  his  squaw,  who  had  preceded 
him  a  few  years  before.  Thirty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Yellow 
Thunder,  after  his  remains,  as  well  as  those  of  his  faithful  spouse,  had 
been  desecrated  by  relic  seekers,  the  final  resting  place  of  the  good  old 
couple  was  honored  by  the  erection  of  an  appropriate  pillar  at  the 
Corners,  five  miles  north  of  Baraboo  on  the  East  Street  road. 

All  of  the  prehistoric  mounds  in  Delton  Township  lie  close  to  the 
Wisconsin  River.  Sixty-six  are  on  low  ground.  All  but  twelve  are 
well  preserved.   Seventeen  are  effigies,  and  of  these  five  are  birds. 

Fairfieiji 

1 — Poison  Group :  A  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  Atkinson  Mounds 
the  public  road  passes  through  a  group  of  sixteen  earthworks  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Charles  Poison  farm  house.  A  small  stream  crosses 
the  highway  just  west  of  the  homestead,  and  south  of  the  road  and  on 
the  higher  land  to  the  west  of  the  brook  are  nine  effigies  known  as)  the 
Poison  Group.  Of  these,  two  are  birds,  two  are  bear,  four  are  of  the 
mink  type  and  one  is  non-descript,  with  a  tail-like  projection.  With  the 
exception  of  one  of  the  mink  effigies,  249  feet  long,  the  others  have  been 
virtually  obliterated.  North  of  the  Poison  house  are  two  well  preserved 
tumuli,  in  the  woodland  bordering  the  river. 
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2 — Porter  Group  and  Village  Site:  These  are  located  in  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  3.  The  six  mounds 
constituting  the  group  are  southwest  of  the  residence  of  Wallace  Porter. 
They  lie  on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  ridge,  near  the  head  of  a  valley  half  a 
mile  wide,  which  spreads  out  into  a  marsh  extending  to  the  Wisconsin 
River.  On  the  crest  of  the  slopes  have  been  found  fragments  of  pottery, 
fine  arrow  points  and  flint  chips,  indicative  of  an  old  village  site.  As 
to  the  mounds,  two  have  been  effaced;  two  are  bear  effigies,  72  and  78 
feet,  respectively;  one  is  a  lineal  mound;  one  is  cross-shaped,  perhaps  a 
bird ;  and  two  are  of  the  mink  kind. 


Indian  Mound  op  the  Polgon  Group  (1905) 


3 —  Big  Marsh  Group :  A  few  rods  east  of  the  road,  in  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  8,  is  a  group  of  six  tumuli 
located  on  pasture  land  which  lies  but  a  few  feet  above  the  surrouud- 
ing  marsh. 

4 —  Leach  Creek  Group :  Leach  Creek  crosses  near  the  center  of  the 
east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  17,  and  on  its  north  bank, 
which  here  rises  some  twenty  feet  above  the  stream,  close  to  the  public 
road,  were  seven  mounds  to  which  the  foregoing  name  was  given.  About 
all  that  are  left  of  them  is  a  lineal  mound  150  feet  long  and  the  head  of 
a  bear  effigy. 

5 —  Lower  Narrows  Series  (Group  1) :  This  series  (here  divided  into 
three  groups),  is  in  the  north  half  of  sections  23  and  24,  not  far  from 
the  Lower  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo  River.  Group  1  comprises  ten  tumuli 
located  about  forty  rods  northeast  of  the  Butterfield  Bridge.    They  are 
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on  rather  low  land.  The  Baraboo  River  comes  within  eight  rods  of  the 
nearest  mound,  and  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
south.  Six  of  the  mounds  are  well  preserved  and  several  of  them  are 
easily  seen  from  the  public  road  which  skirts  the  foot  of  the  range.  The 
group  forms  rather  a  crooked  row  at  nearly  right  angles  with  the  river. 


One  of  the  six  well-preserved  mounds,  which  was  excavated  in  April, 
1905,  by  V.  S.  Pease,  II.  E.  Cole  and  A.  B.  Stout,  yielded  quite  interest- 
ing contents.  Five  feet,  from  the  center  and  at  a  depth  of  about  four 
feet  were  found  several  charred  sticks,  some  three  feet  and  a  half  long, 
which  extended  to  a  bed  of  charcoal  one  foot  thick  and  five  feet  in 
diameter.  A  layer  of  soft  red  loam  several  inches  in  thickness  was 
distributed  above  and  below  the  charred  sticks;  otherwise,  the  material 
of  the  mound  was  a  rich,  black  loam.  Below  the  charcoal,  and  nearly 
in  the  center  of  the  mound,  were  discovered  a  tooth,  with  fragments  of 
skull,  arm  and  pelvic  bones.  Extending  from  these  were  traces  of  a 
femur.  Evidently  the  body  had  been  placed  in  a  sitting  position  facing 
the  east,  some  dirt  piled  around  the  body,  and  then  a  fire  built  above  the 
logs  and  in  front  of  the  trunk.  The  charred,  but  intact  sticks,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  fire  was  covered  with  dirt  before  the  fuel  was 
consumed.   No  artifacts  were  found. 

6 —  Lower  Narrow  Series  (Group  2)  :  A  row  of  eight  to  ten  tumuli 
once  existed  a  short  distance  east  of  group  1,  a  few  rods  from  the  river 
and  nearly  parallel  with  it.  As  a  boy,  L.  H.  Palmer  remembers  these 
mounds  as  fine  tumuli  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  some  ten  feet  high. 
In  the  early  70s  the  owner  of  the  farm  commenced  to  plow  them 
down  and,  finding  human  bones  in  one  of  them,  sent  for  William  H. 
Can  field  and  the  Palmer  boys  (L.  H.  and  J.  S.),  to  investigate  the 
mounds  thoroughly.  They  were  dug  into  and  Mr.  Canfield  stated  that 
between  ten  and  twenty  skeletons  of  various  aged  persons  were  found. 
The  bodies  had  been  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  forming  a  circle  with  the 
feet  toward  the  center.  L.  H.  Palmer  recollected  that  the  dirt  around 
and  over  the  skeletons  was  a  blue  day,  apparently  packed  or  baked ;  at 
least  it  was  compact  and  rather  difficult  to  remove.  Over  this  was  black 
loam.  No  implements  or  utensils  were  found.  Many  of  the  bones 
crumbled  on  exposure;  a  few  of  the  best  preserved  were  kept  for  a  time 
in  the  school  at  Lyons. 

7 —  Lower  Narrows  Scries  (Oroup  3)  :  This  collection  of  twenty-three 
mounds  is  located  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  24.  near  the  county  line.  As  with  the  other  groups  of  the  series, 
their  site  is  low  land  which  slopes  gently  upward  from  the  river  to  the 
north  base  of  the  North  Qiuirtzite  Range.    The  Baraboo  River  is  about 
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twenty  rods  to  the  north  of  this  group.  Some  of  the  mounds  are  almost 
leveled  hy  cultivation,  although  easily  located  by  the  discs  of  dark  soil 
of  which  they  are  composed,  which  form  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
lighter  colored  land  surrounding  them ;  other  mounds  are  fairly  well  pre- 
served. All  but  two  are  tumuli,  varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty-nine  feet 
in  diameter,  and  from  a  few  inches  to  three  feet  in  height.  Two  of  the 
mounds  are  rectangular. 

Finally,  all  of  the  eighty  mounds  located  in  Fairfield  Township  are 
near  a  permanent  stream,  except  those  of  the  Big  Marsh  Group.  Four 
of  the  groups  consist  of  fifty-two  tumuli,  nine  arc  linear  mounds,  fifteen 
are  effigies  and  four  are  undefined.  The  effigies  are  generally  of  the 
bird,  bear  and  mink  varieties.  Forty-nine  are  on  low  ground ;  thirty-four 
are  in  good  condition. 

Greenfield 

1 —  Garrison ville  Mound:  About  fifty  rods  southeast  of  the  Baraboo 
Rapids,  in  a  wooded  pasture  a  short  distance  from  the  public  road,  is  a 
well  preserved  mound  247  feet  in  length,  3  or  4  feet  high  and  14  feet 
wide.  Close  to  its  northern  rim  and  extending  to  and  along  the  "Wis- 
consin River  were  the  scattering  houses  which  stood  for  the  defunct  Vil- 
lage of  Garrisonville ;  hence  the  name.  Fifteen  rods  to  the  north  is  a 
small  dry  ravine,  through  which  the  Indian  trail  led  down  to  the  rapids 
of  the  Baraboo  about  forty  rods  distant. 

2 —  Vanished  Mounds:  About  forty  rods  from  the  road  near  the 
line  of  section  27  were  once  three  mounds,  all  traces  of  which  have  long 
since  disappeared. 

Huge  Man  Effigy 

3 —  The  Man  Mound:  This  huge  effigy  of  a  super-man,  214  feet  in 
length,  whose  lower  extremities  have  been  cut  away  by  the  public  road, 
about  twenty  rods  west  of  the  Hoege  Schoolhouse,  in  the  northeast  quarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  28.  was  preserved  from  further  viola- 
tion in  1907  by  the  purchase  of  its  site,  with  adjoining  land,  throngh 
the  efforts  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society,  the  Sauk  County 
Historical  Society  and  the  Landmarks  Committee  of  the  Wisconsin 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  The  Man  Mound  was  first  surveyed 
by  William  II.  Canfield  in  1859,  and  the  movement  for  its  preservation 
was  launched  at  the  psychological  moment  when  its  destruction  was  most 
seriously  threatened.  The  final  purchase  of  the  property,  the  unveiling 
of  the  tahlet  marking  the  site  of  the  wonderful  mound,  and  the  creation 
of  Man  Mound  Park  in  the  fall  of  1908,  constituted  an  archaeological 
event  only  secondary  in  importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  great 
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Serpent  Mound  and  the  establishment  of  Serpent  Mound  Park  in  Adams 
County,  Ohio.  The  ceremonies  incident  to  the  unveiling  of  the  beauti- 
ful bronze  tablet  mounted  on  a  granite  base,  presented  to  the  cooperating 
societies  by  Jacob  Van  Orden,  the  Baraboo  banker,  were  of  deep 
significance  to  all  interested  in  prehistoric  studies  and  investigations. 

Preservation  of  the  Man  Mound 

Charles  E.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society, 
opened  the  program  by  giving  an  address  on  "The  Preservation  of  the 
Man  Mound."    After  referring  to  the  successful  efforts  of  Prof. 

Frederick  W.  Putnam,  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  to  save 
the  Serpent  Mound  and  the  passage  by  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture of  the  first  law  in  the  United  States  on  archaeologi- 
cal remains,  Professor  Brown  addressed  his  audience  as 
follows: 

"Dear  fellow  members  and  guests  of  the  Wisconsin 
Archaeological  Society,  the  Sauk  County  Historical 
Society  and  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs:  We  have  gathered  here  to-day  to  celebrate  with 
brief  but  fitting  ceremonies  the  preservation  of  this  great 
masterpiece  of  Wisconsin  ancient  effigy  builders,  to  us 
and  the  people  of  our  state  and  county  scarcely  less  im- 
portant than  the  wonderful  Serpent  Mound  of  Ohio. 
After  several  years  of  work  incident  to  its  acquirement, 
we  have  met  to  dedicate  this  great  work  to  the  cause  of 
education  and  to  commemorate  its  saving  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  erection  of  a  monument  and  tablet  generously 
provided  by  one  of  our  most  loyal  members. 
Mound  "It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty,  as  keeper  of  the 

records  and  a  member  of  the  original  committee,  to  detail 
to  you  the  history  of  the  'discovery,'  in  an  early  day  by  one  of  our 
members,  of  the  Man  Mound  and  of  the  recent  efforts,  by  members  of 
three  Wisconsin  organizations,  to  secure  its  permanent  preservation  to 
the  people  of  the  state. 

Man  Mound  Described  by  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham  and  Dr.  Stephen  D.  Peet 

"In  the  year  1859  the  attention  of  W.  H.  Canfield,  a  pioneer  civil 
engineer  and  antiquarian  of  Sauk  County  and  co-worker  of  Wisconsin's 
distinguished  Archaco,  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  was  directed  by  some  pioneer 
settler  to  this  great  mound.  He  visited  the  locality  and  on  July  23,  1859, 
prepared  an  accurate  survey  of  it,  an  illustration  of  which  he  afterward 
caused  to  appear  in  his  'Outline  Sketches  of  Sauk  County.'  published  by 
him  in  1861.  He  deemed  the  mound  of  sufficient  importance  to  report 
its  discovery  to  Dr.  Lapham,  who  published  a  brief  description  and 
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figure  of  it  in  an  article  appearing  in  Vol.  4,  Wisconsin  Historical  Col- 
lections, of  the  year  1859,  in  which  he  said:  'I  wish  to  announce  the 
discovery  hy  Mr.  William  II.  Canfield,  near  Baraboo,  in  Sauk  county, 
of  an  ancient  artificial  mound,  or  earthwork,  of  the  most  strange  and 
extraordinary  character  of  any  yet  brought  to  light.  It  represents,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  drawing,  very  clearly  and  decidedly, 
the  human  form,  in  the  act  of  walking,  and  with  an  expression  of  bold- 
ness and  decision  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  figure  is  no  less  than 
214  feet  in  length ;  the  head  30  feet  long;  the  body  100,  and  the  legs  84. 
The  head  lies  toward  the  south  and  the  motion  is  westward.  All  of  the 
lines  of  this  most  singular  effigy  are  curved  gracefully,  and  much  care 
has  heeu  bestowed  upon  its  construction.  The  head  is  ornamented  with 
two  projections  or  horns,  giving  a  comical  expression  to  the  whole  figure. 
The  arms  and  legs  are  too  short  for  the  proper  proportion,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  is  too  narrow,  but  with  these  exceptions  the  general 
proportions  are  good." 

In  more  recent  years,  brief  descriptions  of  the  Man  Mound  by  Dr. 
Stephen  D.  Peet  appeared  in  Vol.  1  of  the  American  Antiquarian,  and 
in  Emblematic  and  Animal  Effigy  Mounds  (Prehistoric  America,  Vol. 
II),  of  which  he  is  the  author.  In  the  latter  work  he  offers  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Man  Mound  bears  a  resemblance  to  some  of  the  descriptions 
of,  and  may  have  been  intended  by  its  ancient  Indian  builders  to  repre- 
sent the  powerful  Dakotan  Divinity.  Hekoya,  who  is  frequently  shown 
in  their  picture  writing  as  having  his  head  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
horns. 

"The  mound  has  been  frequently  described  by  other  authors  in  other 
articles  and  publications  and  largely  through  these  its  existence  and 
interest  are  now  known  not  only  throughout  our  own  state  and  other 
states,  but  also  in  foreign  lands.  » 

Messrs.  Stout  and  Cole  Start  Preservation  Movement 

"During  the  year  190'),  when  the  Messrs.  A.  B.  Stout  and  n.  E.  Cole, 
present  officers,  were  conducting  an  archaeological  survey  of  the  mounds 
and  other  aboriginal  evidences  in  Eastern  Sauk  County  for  the  Wisconsin 
Archaeological  Society,  they  visited  the  site  of  the  Man  Mound  and  be- 
came greatly  impressed  with  its  interest,  importance  and  value.  They 
also  learned  upon  inquiry  that  the  owner  of  the  land,  which  was  then 
overgrown  with  wild  vines,  brush  and  small  trees,  cared  nothing  for 
the  great  earthwork  and  intended  to  soon  grub  and  break  up  the  ground 
and  to  place  the  tract  under  cultivation.  With  laudable  zeal  they 
endeavored  to  create  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  mound  by 
the  acquirement  of  the  property.  They  appealed  to  both  the  Wiscon- 
sin Archaeological  Society  and  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  which 
appeals  were  favorably  received  and  plans  for  its  preservation  gradually 
matured. 
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Subscription  Committees  Appointed 

''An  option  on  t he  property  was  secured  by  Mr.  Stout  and  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeological 
Society,  held  in  Milwaukee  on  December  27,  1906,  he  appeared  ami 
introduced  the  matter  of  raising  by  popular  subscription  a  special  fund 
of  $300  for  its  purchase  and  improvement.  His  proposal  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  and  it  was  decided  to  appoint  two  committees  one  con- 
sisting of  local  and  the  other  of  Haraboo  members,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  required  amount.  The  committees  named  were  the  Messrs. 
A.  B.  Stout,  H.  E.  Cole  and  Jacob  Van  Orden,  of  Baraboo,  and  E.  P. 
Ncmmers,  T.  I).  Schilling  and  Chas.  E.  Brown.  Mr.  Schilling  being 
unable  to  serve,  was  succeeded  on  the  committee  by  Miss  Julia  A.  Lap- 
ham,  of  Oconomowoc,  daughter  of  the  famous  scientist. 

Si  pport  Obtained  ok  Wisconsin  Federation  op  Women's  Clubs 

"The  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  had  already  promised  its  aid, 
and  through  the  enthusiasm  of  Miss  Lapham,  then  and  now  chairman 
of  its  landmarks  committee,  the  assistance  of  various  clubs  of  the  Wis- 
consin Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  was  obtained.  Each  organization 
issued  appeals  for  subscriptions  to  its  members  and  friends  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society 
held  on  July  8,  1907,  Secretary  Charles  E.  Brown  was  able  to  report  a 
total  of  $240.85  collected  from  all  sources  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Man  Mound  was  assured.  Other  subscriptions  followed  and  soon  the 
entire  amount  of  money  desired  had  been  obtained.  In  the  meantime 
it  was  learned  with  regret  by  the  other  societies  that  the  Wisconsin 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  not  being  incorporated  could  not  legally 
share,  as  had  been  intended,  in  the  title  of  the  property. 

Site  of  Man  Mound  Park  Purchased 

"On  October  12th,  therefore,  the  tract  of  land  upon  which  we  now 
stand  and  including  the  great  Man  Mound  was  purchased  from  Alba 
Hoege  and  wife,  Nellie  Hoege,  for  the  sum  of  $225  by  the  Wisconsin 
Archaeological  Society  and  Sauk  County  Historical  Society,  the  Messrs. 
Jacob  Van  Orden  and  II.  E.  Cole  acting  as  the  agents  of  those  organ- 
izations. 

Joint  Man  Mound  Commitee  in  Charge 

"The  committees  appointed  by  the  societies  have  been  discharged 
with  grateful  recognition  of  their  work  and  efforts  and  in  their  place 
has  been  named  a  joint  Man  Mound  committee,  now  consisting  of  H.  E. 
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Cole,  A.  B.  Stout,  J.  Van  Orden,  Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham,  C.  E.  Hrown 
am!  Mrs.  L.  H.  Palmer.  Of  the  custodianship  and  improvement  of  Man 
.Mound  Park  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  charge  under  the  direction 
of  the  societies.  With  only  a  small  fund  at  his  disposal  Mr.  Cole,  its 
chairman,  has  in  a  short  space  of  time  already  accomplished  much  toward 
the  beautifying  of  the  park,  and  has  thereby  further  deserved  our  grati- 
tude. Further  improvements  are,  however,  in  contemplation  and  to 
secure  these  coutrihulions  will  he  at  all  times  welcome. 


"In  acquiring  this  mound  and  park  the  societies  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  perpetually  preserve  and  care  for  it  as  a  free  public  state 
park.  As  a  fitting  and  formal  seal  to  this  covenant  between  them,  there 
has  been  caused  to  be  constructed  this  l>elt,  which  I  now  exhibit  to  you 
(constructed  after  the  manner  of  the  old  wampum  belt,  the  significance 
of  its  symbolism  is  plain).  Its  author  is  a  Winnehago  woman,  skilled 
in  the  beadworkers'  art,  a  member  of  a  once  brave  and  powerful  tribe 
of  Wisconsin  redmen,  and  whose  ancestors,  if  we  accept  the  judgment 
of  the  leading  authorities  of  our  state  and  country,  constructed  in  pre- 
historic time  upon  the  soil  this  great  mound  and  thousands  of  other 
interesting  monuments,  which  remain  to  us  and  which  we  desire  to 
preserve  to  our  descendants  as  indications  of  their  early  dominion,  re- 
ligion, arts  and  customs." 

At  the  close  of  Secretary  Brown's  address  he  unfurled  the  Chippewa 
Indian  flag  presented  by  Chief  LeFleur  of  the  Sac  Court  Oreilles  band 
to  the  Wisconsin  Archaelogieal  Society,  in  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  care  and  courtesies  shown  there  by  its  members  and  officers  at 
the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  of  1906,  to  which  they  were  brought  by  the 
society  as  an  educational  exhibit  for  the  school  schildren  of  the  state, 
nearly  100  Indians  participating  at  that  time.  This  flag  was  exhibited 
during  the  Man  Mound  Park  ceremonies. 


In  telling  of  the  discovery  of  the  mound,  W.  H.  Canfield,  the  well 
known  local  historian  and  archaeologist,  said  that  while  surveying  for 
Mr.  Hoege  in  the  vicinity  he  was  told  of  the  unusual  effigy.  Soon  after, 
or  in  1859,  he  made  a  survey  of  the  mound. 


Mrs.  Clara  T.  Runge,  of  Baraboo,  state  treasurer  of  the  "Wisconsin 
Federations  of  Women's  Clubs,  spoke  for  this  organization  which  had 
greatly  assisted  in  the  work  of  securing  the  site.    Mrs.  Runge 's  subject 
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was,  "Interest  of  the  Women's  Clubs,"  and  she  said:  "Much  good 
work  is  being  accomplished  by  the  organizations  at  whose  invitations  we 
are  here  to-day,  our  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society  and  our  local 
Historical  Society.  The  movement  has  appealed  strongly  to  the  women 
of  this  county  and  in  various  localities  they  have  interested  themselves 
in  the  preservation  of  places  and  data  of  historical  importance.  In  this 
state  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  for  some  years  maintained 
a  standing  committee  known  as  the  Landmarks  Committee,  which  forms 
the  center  of  activity  among  clubs  and  club  women. 

"The  work  of  this  committee  has  been  for  several  years  under  the 
leadership  of  its  present  chairman,  Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham,  of  Ocono- 
mowoc,  daughter  of  Dr.  Increase  Allen  Lapham,  Wisconsin's  dis- 
tinguished and  pioneer  archaeologist  and  author  of  the  'Antiquities  of 
Wisconsin.'  She  is  well  and  widely  known  throughout  our  own  and 
other  states  for  her  active  interest  in  the  landmarks  work.  Miss  Lapham 
has  the  honor  of  being  a  charter  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeological 
Society,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  ever  the  stimulating  current 
behind  the  landmarks  movement  in  the  Federation. 

"At  previous  meetings  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaelogical  Society,  re- 
ports have,  I  believe,  been  given  of  the  Federation  Landmarks  Com- 
mittee and  it  would  be  a  repetition  were  I  to  tell  you  of  the  annual  land- 
marks day  of  the  Federated  Clubs,  which  cultivate  an  interest  in  matters 
of  local  history  and  have  frequently  resulted  in  the  collection  and  pres- 
ervation of  valuable  historical  data.  It  would  be  a  repetition  to  say 
that  within  the  past  three  years  Wisconsin  club  women  have  spent  no 
less  than  $1,000  in  preserving  landmarks,  and  marking  mounds,  Indian 
trails  and  points  where  events  of  historical  importance  occurred. 

"When  at  a  meeting  of  several  officers  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaelog- 
ical Society  at  Milwaukee,  December  27,  1906,  it  was  decided  to  pur- 
chase this  celebrated  Man  Mound  as  a  means  of  saving  it  from  impending 
destruction,  it  was  proposed  by  Secretary  C.  E.  Brown  that  the  societies 
endeavor  to  enlist  the  interest  and  assistance  of  the  Landmarks  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  securing  the 
amount  of  money  required  to  purchase  the  property  and  improve  it 
($300).  Miss  Lapham  was  communicated  with  and  the  cooperation  of 
her  committee  readily  secured.  The  committee  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  the  clubs,  calling  attention  to  the  movement  to  preserve  the  Man 
Mound  and  asking  money  contributions  for  this  purpose.  As  a  result 
of  this  appeal  the  sum  of  $66.75  was  raised  from  the  several  clubs 
throughout  the  state. 

"The  Woman's  Literary  Club,  EvansVille,  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  club  which  contributed  the  largest  amount,  namely,  $15.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  of  Baraboo,  was  second  with  its  contribution 
of  $10.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  participating  societies  that  each 
should  share  equally  in  the  ownership  of  the  property,  but  in  August, 
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1907,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's  Cluhs 
'  was  not  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  hence  could  not 
legally  share  in  the  title  to  property.  It  was  deemed  unwise  also  for 
the  Federation,  because  of  its  limited  financial  resources,  to  participate, 
in  view  of  future  expenses  which  might  be  incurred  in  its  care  and  im- 
provement. This  circumstance  the  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society 
and  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  both  greatly  regretted  at  the 
time,  and  so,  although  the  Women's  clubs  may  not  participate  in  the 
ownership  of  Man  Mound  Park,  their  interest  and  assistance  have  been 
remembered  in  other  ways.  Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham  now  holds,  by  their 
gratefulness,  an  appointment  of  two  societies  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Man  Mound  Committee,  the  official  custodian  of  this  great  earthen 
memorial  and  the  park  in  which  it  is  included. 

"Whatever  be  the  legal  form  which  shows  in  whom  the  title  to  this 
property  is  vested,  the  great  object  has  been  achieved ;  this  remarkable 
earthwork  shall  now  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  science  of  antiqui- 
ties. All  humanity  holds  an  interest  in  this  property  which  will  descend 
to  children  and  children's  children.  May  this  far  reaching  movement 
grow  and  flourish,  and  thus  contribute  valuable  material  towards  Ameri- 
can history  of  civilization." 


Miss  Portia  Martin,  of  Baraboo,  presented  the  tablet  and  said : 
"Within  our  State  of  Wisconsin  the  preservation  and  marking  in  a 
fitting  manner  of  some  of  the  more  important  and  interesting  remains 
of  our  aboriginal  predecessors  on  this  soil,  is  a  movement  of  comparatively 
recent,  yet  of  certain  and  steady  growth.  The  custom  of  erecting  com- 
memorative monuments  of  earth,  stone,  wood,  or  of  other  lasting  materials 
is  as  old  as  humanity  itself,  and  is  common  to  savage  and  civilized  people 
alike  in  every  part  of  the  world.  As  is  evidenced  by  their  thousands  of 
imitative  and  other  earthworks  distributed  over  its  length  and  breadth, 
the  custom  of  constructing  such  memorials  was  common  also  to  the 
primitive  red  men  of  our  own  state. 

"To  now  attempt  to  penetrate,  after  the  passing  of  centuries  and  the 
long  discontinuance  among  the  aborigines  of  the  ancient  custom  of  mound 
building,  the  hidden  significance  of  these  earthen  records  of  the  past, 
is  a  task  of  great  difficulty,  yet  one  in  which  modern  research  is  making 
great  progress. 


"What  may  be  the  significance  of  this  particular  monument  which 
we  have  saved  from  destruction,  and  which  we  are  to-day  assembled  to 
dedicate  and  mark,  we  may  not  definitely  say.  Built  in  the  form  of  a  man 


Presentation  of  Tablet 
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of  huge  proportions,  its  head  surmounted  with  a  curious  headdress,  and 
in  the  attitude  of  walking  towards  the  setting  sun,  this  noble  monument 
is  considered  to  represent  a  wakando,  or  superior  divinity  of  the  great 
Dakotan  family  of  Indians,  conceded  to  have  been  once  the  possessors 
of  the  land  now  included  within  the  bounds  of  our  state.  An  eminent 
student  of  Wisconsin  archaeology  has  concluded  that  of  all  Dakotan 
divinities,  this  effigy  was  probably  intended  by  its  builders  to  portray 
the  god  Ilekoya,  concerning  whose  power  there  are  many  curious  beliefs 
and  folk  tales,  and  who  is  sometimes  represented  in  their  mythology 
as  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow  from  which  frogs  and  birds  are  dis- 
charged. He  is  pictured  as  wearing  a  curious  two-horned  headdress, 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  that  here  shown.  How  correct  may  be  the 
conclusion  concerning  the  identity  of  this  figure  we  may  never  know. 

"Men  and  women  alike  probably  shared  in  the  labor  of  its  con- 
struction and  it  is  interesting  that  to-day  men  and  women  of  another 
race  have  aided  in  its  purchase  and  share  in  the  honor  of  its  preserva- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  state.  Its  erection  was  undoubtedly  attended 
with  impressive  and  extended  religious  ceremonies,  feasts  and  dances 
in  which  as  is  the  Indian  custom  one  or  several  tribes  or  clans  partici- 
pated 

No  Counterpart  in  tiie  Woru> 

"Among  the  large  number  of  symbolic  earth  works  which  still  remain 
uninjured  within  Wisconsin's  borders,  mute  records  of  early  Indian 
occupancy,  this  great  monument,  by  its  peculiar  character,  stands  alone. 
Nor  has  it  a  counterpart  in  any  part  of  the  world  and  for  that  single 
reason  alone,  if  for  no  others,  is  deserving  of  the  prominence  we  today 
accord  it  by  its  preservation  and  appropriate  marking. 

The  Memorial  Tablet  Unveiled 

"Through  the  great  interest  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Orden, 
an  honored  member  and  citizen  of  Baraboo,  this  artistically  designed 
tablet  is  now  presented  to  the  Wisconsin  Archaelogical  Society  and 
Sauk  County  Historical  Society,  joint  owners  of  this  park  and  the  cele- 
brated earthwork  which  it  encloses.   This  tablet  we  now  unveil." 

At  the  close  of  Miss  Martin's  address,  Miss  Mary  Louise  Van  Orden 
removed  a  large  flag  and  exposed  the  beautiful  piece  of  art  to  view. 

At  this  juncture  President  Ilabhegger  stepped  forth  and  asked  that 
a  vote  of  thanks  be  recorded  by  the  secretaries  of  the  three  societies  for 
Mr.  Van  Orden  for  the  ^ood  work  he  had  done.  Mr.  Van  Orden 
graciously  acknowledged  the  favor  bestowed. 

The  Acceptance 

The  park  and  tablet  were  then  accepted  for  the  societies  by  Hon. 
John  M.  True  of  Baraboo  who  said:    "I  am  pleased  this  afternoon  to 
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represent  the  Joint  Committee  appointed  by  tbe  Wisconsin  Archaeological 
Society  and  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society,  through  whose  united 
efforts — ably  assisted  by  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs — this  interesting  park,  appropriately  named,  Man  Mound 
Park,  has  been  purchased  and  improved ;  and,  in  the  name  of  these  organ- 
izations, 1  gratefully  accept  this  artistic  commemorative  tablet  that  has 
just  been  presented  and  unveiled,  as  a  result  of  the  public  spirited  interest 
and  generosity  of  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Orden,  of  Baraboo. 

"We  are  pleased  to  note  tbe  increasing  interest  that  is  being  mani- 
fested in  the  discovery  and  preservation  of  this  class  of  relics  of  a 
people  long  since  forgotten,  of  which  the  Man  Mound  is  considered  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  of  all  Wisconsin's  celebrated  em- 
blematic earthworks,  and  we  feel  confident  that  future  generations  will 
show  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  educational  and  historic  value 
resulting  from  work  now  being  done. 

"A  tribute  of  recognition  is  due  to  leading  spirits  in  our  county 
organization  for  active  work  done  by  them  in  the  discovery  of  this  and 
other  representative  mounds  and  groups  of  mounds,  in  which  this  part 
of  the  state  is  rich;  as  but  for  their  timely  action  this  important  earth- 
work would  not  have  been  recognized  in  time  to  save  it  from  complete 
destruction.  In  the  name  of  the  societies  here  represented,  I  desire  to 
extend  thanks  to  those  who  have  by  their  presence  shown  an  interest  in 
these  exercises,  and  we  hope  that  in  the  future  as  this  park  may  be 
further  improved,  that  it,  and  the  work  it  commemorates,  may  become 
more  and  more  of  interest  to  guests  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeological 
Society  for  their  unstinted  hospitality  and  the  courteous  treatment  re- 
ceived at  their  hands  during  the  two  days  of  the  joint  assembly  of  the 
two  organizations  in  Baraboo  and  at  Devil's  Lake  on  August  7th  and  8th! 
When  our  members  reach  their  respective  homes,  the  echoes  of  the 
assembly  and  of  its  achievements  in  the  preservation  and  dedication  of 
Man  Mound  Park  and  of  the  fine  commemorative  monument  erected 
there,  will  reach  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  state.  These  will  have 
the  effect  of  interesting  many  others  everywhere  throughout  Wisconsin 
in  the  preservation  of  its  antiquities." 

Other  Green  fieu>  Remcs 

4 —  Cole  Mound :  A  solitary  linear  mound,  which  lies  about  sixty 
rods  southeast  of  tho  Man  Mound,  on  a  nearly  level  plateau.  Its  site 
commands  an  extended  view  of  the  Baraboo  Valley,  and  the  mound  itself 
is  165  feet  long,  15  feet  wide  and  2  feet  high. 

5 —  McGilvra  Mounds:  In  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  30,  about 
thirty  rods  east  of  the  McGilvra  homestead,  are  two  tumuli  and  a  bear 
effigy.  Forty  rods  to  the  southeast  was  once  a  lizard-like  effigy,  which  is 
entirely  effaced. 
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6—  Cook  Mounds :  In  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  32,  traces  of  two  tumuli  may  be  seen  near  the  Cook  Homestead. 
Northeast  of  these  close  to  the  section  line  is  the  site  of  an  obliterated  bear 
effigy. 

7—  Spring  Run  Group :  This  consists  of  eight  mounds,  also  on  the 
Cook  Farm,  not  far  from  the  line  between  sections  32  and  5.  They 
are  scattered  over  slightly  elevated  land  bordering  the  river  bottom, 
and  are  somewhat  separated  by  Spring  Run.  There  are  six  lineal 
mounds,  one  tumuli  and  a  bear  effigy  which  is  well  preserved. 

8—  Carlson  Mounds:  On  the  Carlson  Farm,  northwest  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  33,  there  is  a  group  of  four  lineal  mounds 
and  a  well  preserved  bear  effigy. 

9 —  Jackson  Creek  Group:  In  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  35,  close  to  the  west  side  of  the  road  and  near 
the  south  bank  of  Jackson,  sometimes  called  Rowley  Creek,  is  a  bear 
effigy  nearly  leveled.  An  old  resident  states  that  there  was  also  another 
effigy,  resembling  a  lizard,  very  near  the  bear  mound. 

10 —  Jackson  Creek  Cornfields:  On  the  rather  level  stretch  of  land 
southeast  of  the  Falkenstern  Mill,  extending  into  the  farm  of  Louis  Helm, 
were  several  acres  of  comhills. 


11—  Palmer  Mound  and  Village  Site:  About  five  rods  west  of  the 
line  between  sections  34  and  35  were  a  cluster  of  at  least  a  dozen  provi- 
sion caches,  two  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  edge  of  the  public  road. 
These  are  on  a  low  ridge  that  extends  from  the  bluffs  down  toward  the 
river.  Some  twenty  rods  from  these  caches  there  is  an  area  of  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  upon  which  are  still  found  many  flint  chips,  often  in 
clusters.  Some  of  these  chips  and  two  crude  stone  axes  from  this  site 
are  now  in  the  collection  of  the  County  Historical  Society.  This  site  has 
been  plowed  over  for  many  years.  Between  the  caches  and  the  residence 
of  L.  II.  Palmer  was  once  a  lineal  mound  twenty  rods  long  and  several 
feet  high.  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  son,  Roy,  also  located  several  provision 
caches  on  the  higher  land  bordering  the  foot  of  the  bluffs.  One  cluster 
of  caches  is  located  on  a  crest  of  a  knoll  near  the  west  part  of  the  Palmer 
Farm,  at  a  point  a  few  rods  south  of  the  road. 

12 —  Langdon  Group:  A  short  distance  west  of  the  farms  of  II.  C. 
Langdon  and  Mrs.  Eva  Cook,  in  the  woods  near  the  public  road,  are  three 
bear  effigies  and  one  lineal  mound.  Two  of  the  effigies  have  been  rather 
hady  disfigured.  The  group  lies  on  gently  sloping  land  and  less  than 
thirty  rods  from  the  foot  of  the  abrupt  slope  of  the  bluff.  The  Wiscon- 
sin River  is  eighty  rods  north. 

13 —  Long  Lizard  Group:  Near  the  west  center  of  .section  5,  on  the 
Cook  Farm,  is  the  well  preserved  Lizard  Mound,  6.r>6  feet  long.    At  the 
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widest  part  of  the  head  end  it  measures  over  47  feet  in  width  and  4  feet 
in  height.  From  this  point  it  stretches  off  across  slightly  lower  marshy 
land,  gradually  tapering  to  a  point.  The  river  flows  some  thirty  rods  to 
the  south.  Of  all  the  mounds  considered  in  Mr.  Stout's  report,  this 
lizard  is  constructed  on  the  lowest  ground.  It  is  partly  covered  with 
water  during  the  spring,  and  thoroughout  most  of  its  length  is  over- 
grown with  wild  marsh  grasses  and  sedges.  A  tumulus  about  ten  rods 
from  the  lizard  is  partly  plowed  down. 

14— Linen  Mill  Group:  Five  tumuli  arc  arranged  in  a  row,  just 
east  of  the  Linen  Mill  and  on  the  very  brink  of  the  north  bank  of  the 
Baraboo  River,  overlooking  its  rapids.  All  have  been  mutilated  by  relic 
hunters  or  in  the  processes  of  cultivation. 

15 —  Greenfield  Mounds:  These  four  mounds  about  sixty  rods  north 
of  the  Linen  Mill  have  almost  disappeared.  The  group  was  originally 
composed  of  a  bird  with  wings  spread  300  feet,  a  bear  65  feet  long,  a 
mink  150  feet  in  length  and  a  lineal  mound  180  feet. 

16—  Glen  Creek  Mounds:  Three  effigies  were  situated  on  the  rolling 
land  east  of  Glen  Creek  northeast  of  the  home  of  Levi  Pearson.  They 
occupied  the  crests  of  knolls  that  gave  a  splendid  view  of  the  Baraboo 
Valley.  One  mound  lying  close  to  the  public  road  still  shows  the  outlines 
of  a  bear  effigy,  but  the  other  two,  which  were  thirty  rods  further  north, 
have  been  destroyed. 

The  forty-seven  Greenfield  Mounds  are  much  scattered,  and  comprise 
no  large  groups.  The  bear  seemed  to  have  been  the  favorite  animal  of 
these  mound  builders,  as  he  is  represented  in  twelve  of  the  eighteen 
effigies,  and  the  bird  but  .once.  Fourteen  are  linear  mounds.  Most  of 
the  works  are  found  along  or  near  the  Baraboo  River,  but  as  far  as  known 
they  were  never  constructed  on  the  high  lands  of  the  South  Bluff.  But 
twelve  are  in  good  condition. 

Baraboo 

1 —  Fair  Ground  Mounds:  Just  north  of  the  Fair  Grounds,  in  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  36,  were  two  tumuli 
in  front  of  the  residence  of  Bradbury  Robinson.  In  the  process  of  im- 
proving his  grounds,  in  1895,  they  were  leveled.  Among  the  relics  un- 
earthed was  a  brass  tomahawk  pipe,  subsequently  described  in  the  "Wis- 
consin Archaeologist." 

2 —  Crandall  Group:  In  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  36,  on  the  property  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Crandall  Train, 
was  once  a  fine  group  of  mounds.  One  of  the  most  interesting  was  a 
deer  effigy,  135  feet  long,  the  hind  quarters  of  which  were  destroyed  by 
the  excavation  for  a  building.  The  part  of  the  figure  representing  the 
head  and  antlers  lies  in  the  yard  to  the  east  of  the  Train  Residence,  the 
single  beam  of  the  antler  being  easily  traced  although  much  of  it  is 
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not  more  than  three  inches  in  height.  A  lizard  effigy  formerly  could 
be  traced  with  its  head  close  to  the  antlers  of  the  deer,  but  much  of 
it  (when  perfect  330  feet  in  length),  has  been  leveled,  as  well  as  various 
tumuli  to  the  west  of  the  house. 

3—  Cornfield  Group:  The  eastern  line  between  sections  36  and  1 
crosses  a  rather  abrupt  sandstone  ridge,  on  the  crest  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  traces  of  a  few  tumuli.  At  the  foot  of  the  near  north  slope  the 
later  Winnebagoes  cultivated  corn.  As  is  evident  from  one  of  Mr.  Can- 
field's  early  plats,  in  this  group  were  originally  twelve  tumuli  and  eight 
effigies.  A  few  relics,  including  a  crude  iron  axe,  have  been  unearthed 
from  these  mounds. 

4 —  Council  House  Group:  In  the  midst  of  a  group  of  seven  effigies, 
now  effaced,  the  Winnebagoes  of  early  times  had  a  council  house.  The 
location  Is  near  the  junction  of  Mound  and  Water  Streets,  near  the 
rapids  of  the  Baraboo  Kiver.  Mr.  Canfield  states  that  when  he  arrived 
in  Baraboo  in  1842,  a  pole  flying  a  flag  made  of  skins  was  still  standing 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  council  house,  which  was  located  there  by 
Cal-i-mi-ne,  the  head  chief  of  the  Wrinnebagoes. 

5 —  Remington  Mounds:  These  mounds  lay  on  the  crests  and  upper 
slopes  of  the  irregular  ridge  that  skirts  the  north  side  of  the  Baraboo 
River  and  upon  which  a  portion  of  the  City  of  Baraboo  is  built.  Begin- 
ning at  Hickory  Park,  close  to  Fifth  Street,  they  formed  an  almost  . 
unbroken  series  extending  across  Second  Street  onto  the  property  of 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Remington.  Near  the  residence  the  string  of  mounds  branched, 
one  short  row  extending  eastward  and  the  other  following  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  along  both  sides  of  Mound  and  First  streets  as  far  as  Rosa- 
line Street.  Nearly  all  the  mounds  are  leveled,  but  traces  of  them  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  the  junction  of  Mound  and  Remington  streets.  When 
visited  by  Mr.  Canfield  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
as  early  as  1883.  most  of  the  effigies  had  been  obliterated  by  city  im- 
provements. 

A  Perfect  Pottery  Vessel 

In  1890  one  of  tumuli  lying  south  of  Mound  Street  was  opened  by 
Edward  Dudley,  who  found  a  vase  and  a  few  bones  near  its  base.  The 
vase  was  broken  by  a  blow  of  the  pick,  but  from  one  of  the  mounds  near 
the  Remington  residence  a  perfect  pottery  vessel  was  obtained.  It 
measures  about  f>  inches  across  the  top  of  the  lip  and  is  about  7% 
inches  deep.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  John  M.  Olin,  of 
Madison.  A  clam  shell  and  a  piece  of  the  shell  of  a  turtle  were  found 
within  the  vase.  Pieces  of  flint,  some  arrow  points,  a  stone  hammer 
and  a  stone  pipe,  were  found  either  in  the  same  mound  or  in  others  close 
by.  Also  human  bones  were  found  in  adjacent  tumuli,  several  of  which 
are  in  the  collection  of  the  Sank  County  Historical  Society. 
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6 —  Ridge  Street  Around :  It  is  reported  that  a  long  linear  mound 
formerly  existed  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the  river  just 
west  of  Ridge  Street. 

Flint  Chifpebs  and  Indian  Village  Site 

7 —  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  earliest  whites  in  Sauk  County, 
a  band  of  Indians  had  a  village  near  the  river  in  what  afterward  be- 
came the  east  part  of  the  Village  of  Lyons.  It  was  at  the  crossing  of 
the  rapids,  one  part  of  the  village  being  located  on  the  Island,  or  inner 
portion  of  the  oxbow  loop,  and  the  other,  and  larger  section,  along  the 
opposite  bank  to  the  west.  About  one  acre  of  the  latter  tract  was  a 
slightly  elevated  piece  of  sandy  land  and  so  unproductive  that  it  escaped 
cultivation  until  1880.  In  this  sandy  area  David  Sansum,  who  owned 
adjoining  property,  found  three  piles  of  flint  chips  lying  on  the  ground. 
They  were  about  sixty  feet  apart,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  consisted 
of  nearly  a  bushel  of  small  chips.  At  each  pile  were  indications  of  a 
fireplace.  It  is  likely  that  these  were  the  sites  of  the  lodge  fires  of  the 
flint  chippers.  Three  quartzite  knives  were  found  near  one  of  the  chip 
heaps.  Two  grooved  axes  and  three  celts  were  also  found  nearby,  as 
well  as  many  arrow  points.  Of  the  latter  many  are  of  the  three  cor- 
nered equilateral  type.  The  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  oxbow 
bend  is  bordered  by  high  steep  banks  of  moraine  material.  Over  twenty 
years  ago,  while  road  builders  were  moving  some  of  the  drift,  a  shallow 
burial  place  was  unearthed  with  a  number  of  human  bones. 

8 —  Lyons  Mound:  Mr.  Canfield's  plat  of  the  City  of  Baraboo  and 
Village  of  Lyons  shows  a  long  mound  in  a  position  now  occupied  by 
Oak  Street  between  Walnut  and  Cedar  streets. 

9 —  Lyons  Cache :  Some  years  ago  this  beautiful  collection  of  twenty- 
one  light  colored,  leaf  shaped  flints,  was  unearthed  on  the  farm  of 
George  Tinkham,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  34,  about  twenty  rods  south  of  the  public  road.  A  high 
terminal  moraine  passes  close  to  the  east  and  the  river  is  not  far  to  the 
west.  The  cache  was  on  the  overwash  plain,  and  the  flints,  which  were 
turned  up  by  the  plow,  lay  about  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  collection  was  first  purchased  by  E.  C.  Perkins,  of  Prairie 
du  Sac,  who  donated  it  to  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society. 

10 —  Upper  Mill  Power  Mounds:  The  property  which  controlled  the 
Upper  Mill  power  borders  the  north  bank  of  the  Raraboo  River,  a  short 
distance  above  the  bridge,  and  extends  across  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  34.  At  the  west  end  of  this  strip 
of  land  there  is  a  sharp  spur  of  the  terminal  moraine  extending  down  to 
the  river,  and  on  its  .slopes,  about  twenty-five  rods  from  the  water's 
edge,  are  two  bird  effigies.  They  are  represented  as  flying  away  from 
the  river  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  one  near  the  slope  of  the  ridge 
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with  head  near*  the  crest  as  if  flying  over  it,  and  the  other  on  the  op- 
posite slope.  Both  are  in  fair  condition,  but  are  being-  gradually  leveled 
by  the  natural  erosion  of  the  slopes. 

11 —  Canfield  Group :  On  the  high  lands  along  the  south  side  of  the 
river  opposite  Lyons  were  formerly  ten  linear  and  effigy  mounds,  only 
one  of  which  has  escaped  destruction  due  to  the  railroad  cut  and  culti- 
vation. The  row  of  mounds  to  the  south  of  the  railroad  track  crosses 
the  properties  of  Willis  Ryan  and  Volney  Moore,  the  only  member  of 
the  group  which  is  well  preserved  being  the  linear  mound  in  Mr. 
Moore's  pasture.  All  of  these  earthworks  were  originally  platted  by 
Mr.  Canfield. 

12 —  Case  Mounds:  Near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  corporation 
limits  of  the  City  of  Baraboo  were  fifteen  mounds,  including  two  mam- 
mal and  one  serpent  effigies,  first  surveyed  by  A.  T.  Case,  (on  whose 
grounds  they  were  located)  and  A.  B.  Stout,  the  author  of  the  Report. 
Some  of  the  mounds  are  entirely  leveled  and  others  are  in  various 
states  of  preservation. 

13 —  Tyler  Group :  This  includes  a  mammal  effigy  and  four  tumuli, 
near  the  residence  of  M.  J.  Tyler  on  Lynn  Avenue,  Baraboo,  and  were 
originally  located  by  Messrs.  Canfield  and  Tyler.  The  latter,  who  moved 
to  the  location  in  1866,  stated  that  the  effigy  had  already  been  leveled 
at  the  time.  Mr.  Tyler  has  unearthed  several  skeletons  from  the  nearly 
leveled  tumuli,  three  feet  below  the  surface. 

14 —  South  Side  Mounds:  On  the  crest  of  rather  a  prominent  knoll 
directly  south  of  the  Baraboo  depot,  and  extending  nearly  parallel 
with  Walnut  Street,  was  a  row  of  six  tumuli.  One  of  them  shows  quite 
plainly  in  the  Blake  grounds  corner  of  Walnut  and  Blake  streets;  an- 
other was  destroyed  when  the  former  thoroughfare  was  put  through, 
the  workmen  finding  a  few  relics  therein;  two  tumuli,  much  leveled, 
but  still  discernible,  are  in  the  same  block  as  the  old  Third  Ward  school- 
house,  and  another  mound,  which  was  considered  a  man  effigy  by  Dr. 
S.  D.  Peet,  lay  on  the  south  slope  of  the  knoll  with  the  lower  portion 
of  the  figure  where  Elm  Street  now  is. 

15 —  Crest  Mound :  A  well  preserved  linear  mound,  on  the  crest  of 
a  ridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  Baraboo  River  in  the  northeast  quarter 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  1.  It  is  168  feet  in  length,  from  2  to 
12  feet  wide,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  high.  • 

16 —  Potter  Mounds:  Two  linear  or  effigy  mounds  on  the  Potter 
property,  between  the  corner  of  Hill  and  Lake  streets  and  the  railroad 
yards.  They  extend  into  Hill  Street.  Further  south,  along  the  track, 
were  three  tumuli  and  one  oblong  mound  now  entirely  effaced. 

17 —  Maxwell  Mounds:  Several  tumuli  and  an  oblong  mound  on  or 
near  the  block  upon  which  the  residence  of  James  Maxwell  (deceased) 
was  built,  extending  from  near  the  corner  of  Maxwell  and  Grove  streets 
into  Lake  Street.  They  have  been  leveled  long  ago. 
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18 —  Williams  Intaglios  and  Mounds:  In  the  Williams  addition,  near 
the  Maxwell  residence,  were  two  intaglios  of  bear  effigies — that  is,  de- 
pressed representations  of  that  animal,  about  6  feet  deep  and  50  feet 
long;  also,  four  oval  mounds.  These  are  the  only  excavations  of  the 
kind  known  to  exist  in  Sauk  County,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  mounds, 
have  almost  been  destroyed. 

19 —  Glover  Mounds:  Some  sixty  rods  south  of  the  Williams  collec- 
tion stands  the  Glover  farmhouse,  built  upon  a  part  of  a  long  prehis- 
toric mound,  400  feet  of  which  are  still  traceable.  On  the  grounds  are 
also  two  effigies  (one  that  of  a  bird)  and  a  tumulus,  all  much  defaced, 
and  a  bear  effigy  and  a  linear  mound  have  quite  disappeared. 

20—  Draper  Mounds  i  In  the  cultivated  fields  southwest  of  the  Draper 
residence  (southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  1)  there 
were  several  mounds  on  the  level  land  above  the  creek  which  flows  to  the 
west  and  north. 

21—  Draper's  Creek  Mounds :  Where  the  line  between  sections  1  and 
12  crosses  that  stream  four  mounds  are  to  be  seen.  Three  linear  works 
lie  close  to  the  west  bank,  one  of  the  mink  type  is  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  twenty-five  rods  up  the  creek  a  fairly  well  preserved  bear  effigy 
lies  with  its  nose  at  the  water's  edge. 

22 —  Cemetery  Group :  On  the  floor  of  a  basin  slightly  elevated  above 
Draper's  Creek,  it  is  reported  that  the  Winnebagoes  had  a  cemetery, 
some  of  the  early  settlers  are,  in  fact,  said  to  have  observed  native  burials 
in  that  locality.  The  five  mounds  composing  the  group  are  remarkably 
well  preserved,  and  lie  in  a  secluded  dale  to  the  west  of  the  residence 
of  William  Donald.  Of  the  mounds,  one  is  230  feet  long,  with  a  head 
terminating  in  two  parts,  or  a  prong;  another  is  a  typcial  bear  effigy, 
eighty-two  feet  long;  the  third,  a  mink  185  feet  in  length;  the  fourth  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  rather  sturdy  looking  beast  sixty-four  feet  long  lying 
on  a  slope,  with  braced  feet  toward  the  bottom  and  short  tail  extended 
and  erect  head  pointed  upstream ;  and  the  fifth  is  a  linear  mound  with 
a  bent  and  pointed  termination,  the  length  of  which  is  152  feet.  So  far 
as  known  this  is  the  only  perfectly  preserved  group  near  Baraboo. 

23 —  Ryan  Mound :  A  linear  mound,  entirely  effaced,  was  located  on 
the  farm  of  Willis  Ryan,  twenty  rods  from  the  public  road,  in  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  3. 

24 —  Skillet 's  Creek  Mounds:  On  the  overwash  plain  about  half  a 
mile  east  of  Skillet's  Creek  and  near  the  line  between  sections  3  and  4. 
were  a  group  of  mounds  which  have  virtually  been  effaced.  They  included 
a  tumulus  standing  in  front  of  the  residence  of  C.  Kunzelman  (entirely 
destroyed  for  grading  purposes)  ;  a  large  indistinct  mound,  bear-shaped, 
on  the  farm  of  A.  Kunzelman ;  further  to  the  south,  three  linear  mounds, 
and  to  the  east  of  these,  on  the  Rodwell  farm,  a  tumulus  and  a  bear  effigy. 

25—  Howlett  Group:  Some  thirty  rods  from  the  public  road  to  the 
southeast  of  the  residence  of  H.  H.  Howlett,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of 
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t he  northeast  quarter  of  section  10,  was  the  west  end  of  a  row  of  at  least 
nineteen  tumuli,  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  with  an  effigy  near  the 
i-enter.  They  have  long  been  effaced  by  the  processes  of  cultivation. 
Mr.  Howlett  remembers  the  effigy  as  resembling  "a  moose,  with  nose 
thrown  forward  and  head  and  antlers  thrown  back."  A  stone  celt  plowed 
from  one  of  these  mounds  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Sauk  County  His- 
torical Society. 

26 —  Tiukham  Mounds:  These  comprise  two  bird  effigies  and  two 
tumuli,  all  in  "Indian  file,"  with  the  birds  in  the  center,  and  lie  close 
to  the  foot  of  a  terminal  moraine  on  the  Tinkham  Farm,  in  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  10.  The  birds  are  repre- 
sented as  flying  to  the  southeast,  each  with  a  wing-spread  of  125  feet. 
All  are  considerably  leveled  by  cultivation. 

27 —  Maple  Grove  Mounds:  A  grove  just  north  of  the  residence  of 
Kdson  Langdon  was  a  favorite  maple  sugar  earap  for  the  Winnebagoes. 
Large  maple  trees  stand  on  and  around  a  bear  effigy,  which  is  naturally 
somewhat  disfigured.  In  another  nearby  grove  is  part  of  a  long  linear 
mound,  the  two  comprising  the  Maple  Grove  Group. 

28 —  Cliff  House  Mounds:  On  the  wash  plain  at  the  north  end  of 
Devil  *s  Ixikc  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Cliff  House  are  three  mounds — 
a  long  low  earthwork  severed  by  the  railroad  which  is  located  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  hotel  and  two  linear  mounds  some  thirty  rods  to  the  west, 
Of  the  latter,  one  extends  into  the  public  road  and  the  other  is  nearly 
parallel  with  the  lake  shore. 

29 —  Terminal  Moraine  Group:  The  five  mounds  comprising  this 
group  are  also  at  the  north  end  of  Devil's  Lake,  toward  which  the  three 
effigies  are  headed.  The  bear  lies  on  the  level  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
moraine  close  to  the  path  that  leads  from  the  well-known  Claude  Cdttage 
to  the  lake.  The  tail  of  another  effigy  extends  up  the  slope  until  destroyed 
by  the  drive  that  passes  in  front  of  the  house.  The  head  and  fore  limbs 
lie  near  the  foot  of  the  slope  directly  in  front  of  the  cottage.  On  the 
crest  of  the  terminal  moraine,  sixty  rods  northeast  of  these  mounds  and 
a  linear  mound  in  the  samq  locality,  is  the  well  preserved  effigy  of  an 
animal  with  a  head  remarkably  large  in  proportion  to  the  body.  The 
tail  slopes  down  to  the  level  of  the  ground  with  a  distinct  point  of  termi- 
nation, which  makes  the  entire  figure  rather  unusual.  The  effigy  is 
surrounded  with  trees,  and  is  otherwise  so  protected  that  its  preservation 
is  somewhat  assured. 

Bird  Epkkjy  at  KniKi,.\Nn 

.10— The  Bird  Mound  :  At  Kirkland.  on  the  southeast  shore  of  Devil  *s 
Lake,  is  the  famous  bird  effigy,  its  wings  extended  2-10  feet  from  tip  to 
tip,  and  its  body  stretched  to  a  length  of  115  feet.  It  now  lies  secure 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  Park,  marked  by  an  appropriate  tablet. 
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honored  and  embalmed  in  history.  Fortunately,  also,  only  small  parts 
of  the  tail  and  the  tip  of  one  wing  have  been  disfigured.  The  remarkable 
mound  was  first  brought  to  public  notice  by  William  II.  Canfield  in  1875. 
He  made  a  eareful  survey  and  plat  of  it,  which  he  sent  to  Dr.  Lapham, 
and  his  original  drawing  is  preserved  in  the  archieves  of  the  Wisconsin 
Archaeological  Society.  Since  that  day  many  thousands  of  visitors  to  the 
park  have  seen  the  bird  mound,  but  many  have  also  failed  to  notice  it 
hecause  of  the  absence  of  a  marker  to  call  attention  to  its  pre-historieal 
interest.  That  deficiency  the  members  of  the  Archaeological  Society  and 
the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  derided  to  remedy.  A  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  organizations  was  therefore  held  at  Kirkland,  on  Labor  Day, 
1916.  at  which  II.  E.  Cole,  at  that  time  president  of  the  Historical 
Society,  presented  the  tablet  which  marks  the  site  of  the  Bird  Fffigy, 
which  shares  with  the  Man  Mound  the  honors  of  being  the  most  remark- 
able archaeological  relic  in  Sauk  County. 


In  the  summary  for  the  Township  of  Baraboo  Mr.  Stout  says:  "A 
total  of  225  mounds  are  here  listed  in  the  town  and  city  of  Baraboo, 
Of  these  only  sixteen  remain  undisturbed,  134  are  entirely  obliterated, 
and  the  rest  are  more  or  less  leveled.  Fifty-eight  are  known  to  be  effigies, 
120  are  tumuli  and  27  are  linear  earthworks.  Of  the  effigies  it  is  posi- 
tively known  that  seven  are  birds,  seven  are  bear  and  six  are  of  the  mink 
type.  None  of  these  mounds  lay  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
water,  and  occur  in  great  numbers  on  the  high  land  bordering  the  Baraboo 
river  adjacent  to  the  series  of  rapids.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  of  the 
134  mounds  now  entirely  leveled,  not  one  large  scale  plat  or  survey  is  in 
existence.  Much  of  the  information  which  they  might  have  contributed 
to  our  knowledge  of  Wisconsin's  prehistoric  inhabitants  is  forever  lost." 


1— Schneider  Mounds:  A  group  of  mounds  on  the  farm  of  Eli 
Schncid'-r  in  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  the  township. 


The  Bird  Mound 
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2—  Devil's  Nose  Effigy:  A  bear  effigy  located  near  the  headwaters 
of  Searis  Creek  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  28,  and  thus  named 
because  of  the  sharp  point  of  the  bluff  at  Devil's  Lake,  called  the  Devil's 
Nose,  which  is  one  mile  to  the  west. 

3 —  Mink  Effigies:  In  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  31  was  a 
group  of  three  effigies  surveyed  by  Mr.  Canfield,  two  of  which  were  of 
the  mink  type  and  one  lizard-like.  They  were  in  a  natural  depression 
close  to  a  pond  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  mink  effigies,  all 
have  been  leveled.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  were  other  mounds  which 
have  disappeared,  and  about  a  mile  west  Mr.  Canfield  stated  was  a  strange 
effigy  that  had  "pointed  ears,  a  sunken  abdomen,  a  natural  crooked  leg, 
and  a  general  build  that  resembled  that  of  a  greyhound." 

4 —  Lapham  Mounds:  Along  the  public  road  near  the  farm  house 
of  Fred  Qoette  and  on  the  slopes  surrounding  a  pond,  or  little  lake,  was 
formerly  a  fine  group  of  thirty-six  mounds.  They  were  surveyed  by 
Mr.  Canfield  in  1851,  and  as  they  were  further  record ed  in  a  plate  pub- 
lished in  the  "Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,"  they  have  since  been  known 
as  Lapham 's  Mounds.  There  are  remains  of  only  a  few  tumuli  of  this 
once  magnificent  group. 

5 —  Eagle  Mound :  On  section  3,  close  to  the  line  bordering  on  section 
34,  lying  mainly  in  a  thick  second  growth  of  woods,  is  a  well-preserved 
bird  effigy  known  as  the  Eagle  Mound.  Its  first  survey  was  made  by 
Mr.  Canfield  in  1850,  who  describes  it  as  "in  the  shape  of  a  night  hawk 
with  a  small  flat  mound  under  its  left  wing,  having  the  bill  turned  toward 
it  as  though  it  were  carrying  it."  Doctor  Lapham  said  the  mound  was 
"seven  feet  in  diameter,  a  very  true  circle  at  the  base."  It  is  reported 
that  two  bear  effigies  were  formerly  located  not  far  from  the  Eagle 
Mound  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  34. 

6—  Merrimack  Mounds:  On  a  sandy  ridge  between  the  river  and 
public  road  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Village  of 
Merrimack  was  a  group  of  at  least  five  tumuli,  all  of  which  are  razed. 

7 —  Solitary  Mound :  A  mound  seventy-five  feet  long,  fifteen  feet 
wide  and  two  feet  high,  which  can  readily  be  traced,  lying  on  the  low 
ridge  bordering  the  river  bottom  on  the  fraction  of  the  eastern  part  of 
section  10.  Near  the  Solitary  Mound  are  others  of  which  the  outlines 
are  very  indistinct. 

8 —  Island  Tumulus:  A  low  conical  mound,  a  short  distance  south 
of  Solitary,  situated  on  a  slight  elevation  in  the  river  bottom.  When 
the  water  is  high  it  is  an  island. 

9 —  Gross  Effigy:  A  well-preserved  bird  effigy  which  lies  on  the 
rolling  land  included  in  the  Gross  Farm,  about  eighty  rods  from  the 
Wisconsin  River  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  west  quarter  of  section 
3.  Its  wing  spread  is  212  feet  ;  length  of  the  head  and  body,  72  feet. 
This  mound,  as  well  as  others  in  the  vicinity,  was  located  by  George 
Gross. 
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10—  Gross  Mound :  A  few  rods  southwest  of  the  Gross  residence  are 
slight  traces  of  a  linear  mound  which  was  originally  about  ten  rods 
long  and  fifteen  feet  wide. 

11 —  Lookout  Mounds:  Two  mounds,  some  twelve  rods  apart,  located 
on  the  western  part  of  fractional  section  10.  They  are  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  bluff,  which  slopes  abruptly  to  the  river  about  seventy-five 
feet  below.  This  site  gives  a  view  of  the  quartzite  bluffs,  the  Village  of 
Merrimack  and  points  for  miles  in  every  direction.  Nearly  half  of  one 
tumulus  has  slid  down  the  steep  bluff  face.  The  other  mound  appears 
to  be  a  double  earthwork  formed  by  the  building  of  a  large  tumuli  so 
as  to  overlap  a  smaller  one.   This  double  mound  is  well  preserved. 

12 —  Mother  and  Cub  Effigies:  Within  a  few  rods  of  the  west  line 
of  section  10  are  two  distinct  bear  effigies.  The  larger  one,  eighty-two 
feet  in  length,  is  represented  as  leading  a  smaller  one,  sixty-two  feet 
in  length.  They  are  on  rolling  land  which  is  covered  with  timber,  and 
are  headed  toward  a  small  valley  that  leads  to  the  river  some  thirty  rods 
distant 

13 —  River  Bank  Group :  Two  mounds  are  all  that  remain  undisturbed 
of  a  remarkable  group  of  eight  mounds  that  were  situated  on  the  eastern 
part  of  fractional  section  9.  The  mounds  lie  close  to  a  river  on  slightly 
rolling  land,  a  part  of  which  has  long  been  under  cultivation.  When 
visited  by  Mr.  Stout  in  1906  one  bird  effigy  had  been  plowed  over  but 
once,  and  a  survey  of  it  in  that  condition  was  made.  One  linear  earth- 
work 150  feet  long  extends  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  a  part 
has  been  eaten  away  by  the  water.  Four  mounds  of  this  group  are 
leveled.  One  of  them,  a  remarkable  mound  called  a  panther  effigy,  has 
been  reproduced  in  such  standard  archaeological  works  as  "Antiquities 
of  Wisconsin"  and  "Prehistoric  Man,"  besides  being  identified  in  casts 
deposited  in  the  Milwaukee  Museum  and  the  State  Historical  Library 
at  Madison.  One  of  the  well-preserved  mounds  of  the  River  Bank 
Group  is  a  bear  effigy  ninety  feet  in  length. 

14 —  Train  Cache  and  Mounds:  On  the  nearly  level  land  bordering 
on  the  east  of  Searl's  Creek,  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  4,  J.  G.  Train,  former  owner  of  the  land,  found  a  cache 
consisting  of  a  peck  of  dark  colored  flints  ranging  from  two  to  four 
inches  in  length.  They  were  found  between  two  roots  and  under  the 
edge  of  a  black  oak  stump.  About  twenty  rods  further  south  Mr.  Train 
remembers  that  there  were  three  fine  deer  effigies,  now  entirely  leveled. 

15 —  Searl's  Creek  Group:  These  mounds  are  scattered  along  the 
west  side  of  the  creek,  on  sections  4  and  9,  on  rolling  land  somewhat 
elevated  above  the  stream.  Those  south  of  the  section  line  are  in  the 
woods.  Five  are  linear  mounds  j  there  are  two  bird  effigies,  the  wings  of 
which  are  extended  250  and  226  feet  respectively ;  and  there  are  effigies 
also  of  a  bear,  a  mink  and  other  less  distinctly  defined  animals. 

16 —  Kruger  Creek  Group:  The  Searl's  Creek  and  the  Kruger  Creek 
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groups  of  mounds  arc  separated  by  a  distinct  ridge  semi-circular  in 
form.  The  works  of  tbe  Krugcr  Creek  Group  lie  on  sections  5  and  8. 
The  former  are  either  leveled,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
near  the  comer  of  the  sections  named.  .Most  of  the  mounds  on  section  8 
lie  on  wooded  land  and  are  hence  well  preserved.  They  include  several 
effigy  mounds,  identified  by  various  authorities  as  probably  those  of  a 
bear,  an  elk  or  deer,  a  beaver,  etc.  There  arc  also  several  linear  mounds. 
At  the  foot  and  on  the  slopes  and  crest  of  the  bluff  to  the  immediate 
south  of  the  creek  arc  still  seen  the  excavations  of  several  cellars,  which 
mark  the  site  of  the  former  cluster  of  houses  which  afforded  stopping 
places  for  the  raftsmen  of  the  early  days,  at  the  Village  of  Kosendalc, 
or  Rosalie  Town.  Close  to  the  edge  of  the  crest  was  a  bear  effigy,  now 
nearly  effaced. 

17 — Siebecker  Mounds:  On  the  knolls  and  ridges  of  the  rolling 
ground  sloping  from  the  bluffs  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  here  about  two 
miles  apart  and  located  in  the  upper  rim  of  the  triangle  which  forms  the 
southern  part  of  Merrimack  Township,  was  a  group  of  thirty  mounds 
which  were  surveyed  by  Mr.  Canfield  in  1850.  They  are  almost  obliter- 
ated. Among  the  effigy  mounds  are  several  the  outlines  of  which  arc 
characterized  by  humps,  and  they  are  supposed  to  represent  the  buffalo. 

The  "summary  for  Merrimack,"  made  by  Mr.  Stout,  notes  that  there 
are  142  mounds  in  that  section  of  the  county.  "Of  these  only  thirl  y- 
four  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Pour  mounds  were  solitary. 
Nearly  all  are  close  to  a  river,  pond,  or  a  small  stream.  Among  the 
effigies  are  seventeen  bear  and  ten  bird  mounds,  a  larger  number  than 
is  found  in  any  other  of  the  townships  considered.  Eighteen  linear 
mounds  with  pointed  curved  ends  are  located  here.  In  fact,  this  type 
of  linear  mound  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  this  township." 

SUMPTEB 

1 —  Devil's  Lake  Grave:  About  sixty  rods  from  the  southeast  corner 
of  Devil's  Lake  and  about  twenty-five  rods  from  the  foot  of  the  smith 
bluff,  the  early  settlers  of  the  locality  noticed  a  rectangular  enclosure, 
5  by  12  feet,  formed  by  a  wall  of  quartzite  boulders,  the  area  thus  marked 
forming  a  slight  mound.  Some  thirty  years  ago  a  pit  was  opened  into 
the  center  of  the  enclosure,  but  nothing  more  than  charcoal  was  then 
unearthed,  and  later  excavations  have  been  without  interesting  results. 

2 —  Quartzite  Slab  Group:  In  plowing  over  one  of  the  several 
mounds  located  on  the  farm  of  J.  L.  Hill,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  4,  Andrew  Ilodgett  discovered  a  slab  of 
red  quartzite  6  feet  in  length,  with  ends  4  by  S  inches  and  6 
by  6  inches.  Eventually  the  shaft  or  slab  was  broken  and  worked  into 
the  wall  of  a  house,  and  all  the  mounds  on  the  farm  leveled  and  made  a 
part  of  the  cultivated  field.    The  group  has  long  been  listed  as  the 
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Quartzite  Slab  Group.    No  artifacts  or  other  materials  have  ever  been 
found  in  the  mounds  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

3 —  Meyer's  Mill  Cache:  In  1898  Louis  Zerbel  was  clearing  and 
breaking  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  5,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  southwest  of  Meyer's  Mill, 
when  he  discovered  a  low  mound  of  earth.  He  leveled  this  with  a  spade 
and  discovered  in  the  center  of  it  a  cache  of  eighty-seven  reddish  Hint 
blanks  and  one  double  iron  nodule.  The  latter  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  worked,  but  is  a  marblelike  concretion  of  the  kind  found  in  sand- 
stone. The  collection,  with  the  exception  of  five  rude  stone  blanks  that 
were  lost,  was  obtained  by  E.  C.  Perkins,  of  Prairie  du  Sac. 

4 —  School  Yard  Mound:  In  the  school  yard  of  District  No.  3,  south- 
east quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  8,  is  a  well-preserved 
linear  mound  ninety  feet  in  length.  It  lies  on  level  land  close  to  a  high 
bank  of  Otter  Creek. 

5 —  Kingston  Mounds:  At  an  early  day  when  the  present  towns  of 
Sumpter  and  Merrimack  were  included  in  the  one  Town  of  Kingston 
there  was  a  remarkable  group  of  mounds  on  the  Page  and  Stone  farms. 
They  were  located  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  9  and  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  16  and  on  the  rich  lowlands  of  Otter  Creek.  Sixty- 
three  in  number,  they  were  arranged  in  a  row  200  rods  long,  with  a  group 
of  six  a  short  distance  to  one  side.  From  the  Canfield  survey  of  1891  it 
appears  that  twenty-nine  of  this  collection  were  tumuli,  four  were  bird 
effigies,  eight  were  oval  and  linear  mounds,  five  may  have  been  intended 
to  represent  raccoons  or  similar  small  animals,  and  two  were  formed  by 
two  long  mounds  crossing  near  their  middles  and  forming  a  scissors-like 
figure. 

6 —  Stone  Mounds:  Close  to  the  road  near  the  line  between  sections 
8  and  9,  and  about  sixty  rods  north  of  the  residence  of  II.  K.  Stone,  there 
were  once  four  tumuli.  The  Kingston  Croup  were  about  eighty  rods 
distant  on  lower  ground.  The  Stone  Mounds  were  plowed  down  about 
twenty -seven  years  ago,  and  quite  a  number  of  skeletons  were  unearthed. 

7 —  Johnson  Group:  One  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Kingston  Group 
and  separated  by  a  narrow  sandstone  ridge  150  feet  high  is  the  group 
of  ten  mounds  lying  on  the  slopes  to  the  west  of  Otter  Creek,  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  15.  The  land  upon 
which  they  are  located  is  a  portion  of  the  farm  owned  by  Joseph  .John- 
son at  an  early  day,  and  later  by  Martin  Moely.  Several  of  the  mounds 
arc  well  preserved,  but  most  of  them  have  been  leveled.  Four  of  the 
group  are  bird  effigies,  one  of  which  has  a  wing-spread  of  230  feet,  and 
one  mound  is  a  bear  effigy. 

8 —  In  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  township,  on  the  property 

of  O.  S.  Young,  arc  three  or  four  eonieal  mounds  situated  on  low  ground  1 
near  the  Wisconsin  River.   They  have  yielded  only  bits  of  charcoal. 
Eighty-six  mounds  are  listed  for  Sumpter  Township,  and  of  these 
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but  six  or  seven  can  be  considered  as  well  preserved.  With  the  exception 
of  tbree  mounds,  all  are  situated  close  to  Otter  Creek.  Were  it  not  for 
Mr.  Canfield's  survey  of  the  large  Kingston  group,  the  data  for  the 
township  would  be  much  more  unsatisfactory. 

Prairie  du  Sac 

1 —  Prairie  du  Sac  Cornfields:  There  were  perhaps  forty  acres  of 
cornfields  to  be  seen  in  the  early  day  on  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Village  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  on  land  now  owned  by  A.  M.  Bickford, 
northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  1. 

Few  Traces  op  Old  Sauk  (Indian)  City 

2 —  Sauk  City  Indian  Remains:  Sauk  City,  about  a  mile  below 
Prairie  du  Sac,  was  the  site  of  the  village  founded  by  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes  in  1746.  It  is  said  that  their  com  cultivation  covered  some  400 
acres,  but  of  that  large  area  only  about  an  acre  remains  undisturbed. 
This  is  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  12, 
on  land  belonging  to  John  Richie.  Although  the  Indians  must  have 
resided  at  this  locality  nearly  forty  years,  their  cemeteries  have  not  been 
located.  In  all  the  excavating  that  has  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  the  cities  of  Sauk  and  Prairie  du  Sac,  but  one  burial  has 
been  disturbed.  That  was  discovered  in  1905  by  John  P.  Weiler  while 
excavating  a  stump  that  stood  in  the  rear  of  his  butcher  shop  in  Sauk 
City.  The  skeleton  was  that  of  an  Indian,  and  the  skull,  teeth,  arm  and 
leg  bones  were  well  preserved.  The  body  had  been  buried  in  a  prone 
position  in  the  sand  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  Encircling  the  bones 
of  each  wrist  was  a  German  silver  bracelet,  and  stains  on  the  skull  indi- 
cated the  probable  former  presence  of  earrings.  The  bones  and  one 
bracelet  were  secured  by  E.  C.  Perkins  for  the  Sauk  County  Historical 
Society. 

3 —  Ortel  Mound:  A  small  conical  mound  standing  alone  on  land 
belonging  to  C.  Ortel,  a  few  rods  west  of  the  public  road  near  the  line 
between  sections  25  and  36. 

4 —  Sauk  City  Mounds:  Half  a  mile  southeast  of  Sauk  City,  on  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  13,  is  a  group  of 
three  long  linear  mounds  and  one  tumulus.  The  linear  earthworks  are 
120,  150  and  180  feet  long,  respectively.  The  tumulus  is  further  to  the 
east  and  not  far  from  the  quarter  line.  Altogether,  they  form  a  row 
almost  parallel  to  the  public  road,  which  passes  along  the  line  between 
sections  12  and  13.    All  have  been  much  disfigured. 

5 —  Sauk  Prairie  Groups:  These  mounds  lay  east  of  the  mill  pond, 
along  the  higher  land  bordering  the  creek  bottom  just  north  of  the  junc- 
tion of  Honey  and  Otter  creeks.    Doctor  Lapham  first  visited  and  sur- 
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veyed  all  but  two  of  the  groups  in  1850.  His  plat  published  in  the 
"Antiquities  of  Wisconsin"  shows  four  bird  effigies,  six  linear  mounds, 
one  bear  and  two  earthworks  that  are  evidently  tumuli.  One  of  the 
bird  effigies  had  a  forked  tail  and  a  wing-spread  of  360  feet.  Besides 
the  Lapham  Mounds,  Mr.  Stout  located  a  tumulus  and  a  linear  mound 
which  had  not  been  previously  discovered.  With  the  exception  of  the 
two  thus  located  and  surveyed,  all  the  mounds  of  the  groups  have  been 
effaced.  One  of  them  was  used  in  the  dam  at  the  time  that  Sauk  Mills 
were  built  on  Honey  Creek.  In  this  mound  were  found  the  entire  skele- 
ton of  a  man  and  a  number  of  well-formed  spears  and  flint  arrow  heads. 

6 —  Patterson  Mounds:  To  the  east  of  the  residence  of  Robert  Pat- 
terson, on  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  7  and 

.  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  mill  pond,  is  a  linear  mound  which  is  still 
well  preserved.  Southeast  of  his  house,  on  lower  land,  were  once  two 
mounds,  one  of  them  a  boar  effigy,  which  have  been  entirely  leveled. 

i 

Remarkable  Bird  Effigy 

7—  Saxcr  Group :   A  bird  effigy  and  a  tumulus  are  located  on  the 

crest  of  a  sandstone  knoll  100  feet  high,  which  rises  from  the  lower  land 
to  the  immediate  north,  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  section  7,  the  owner  of  the  site  being  Christ  Saxer.  The  body  of  the  bird 
is  on  higher  land  than  the  wings  of  irregular  length,  which  extend  down 
the  gentler  slopes  of  the  crest.  One  wing  is  129  feet  in  length;  the  other, 
108  feet.  A  sandstone  rock  protrudes  from  the  body  under  one  of  the 
wings.  Also  remarkable,  is  the  irregular  height  of  the  body,  which  is 
built  up  over  the  stomach,  forming  a  sort  of  tumulus  nearly  five  feet  in 
height.  About  six  rods  from  the  bird  effigy  is  a  tumulus,  21  feet  in 
diameter  and  2>/2  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll  to  the 
north  are  traces  of  two  linear  mounds  that  were  originally  six  rods  long. 
They  have  suffered  severely  through  cultivation. 

8 —  Von  Behrcn  Group :  This  group,  chiefly  located  on  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  7  (land  owned  by  C.  Von 
Hehren)  has  been  surveyed  by  E.  C.  Perkins  and  the  party  who  made 
the  1906  investigations.  It  comprises  a  bird  effigy  and  a  tumulus  in  a 
cultivated  field,  and  a  number  of  tumuli  in  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 
In  the  latter  group  is  probably  the  largest  tumulus  in  the  county— 13 
feet  in  height  and  over  60  feet  in  diameter. 

9 —  Honey  Creek  Mounds:  This  group  comprises  the  fourteen  mounds 
surveyed  and  platted  by  Doctor  Lapham  located  on  the  margin  of  the 
marsh  which  borders  Honey  Creek,  west  of  the  central  part  of  the  town- 
ship.   These  earthworks  have  been  leveled  long  ago. 

10 —  Moseley  Group:   Toward  the  mouth  of  noney  Creek,  on  sections 

18  and  19  near  the  Moseley  residence,  were  fifteen  rather  compactly 

grouped  earthworks.    Seven  of  them  were  effigies  and  the  remainder 
Vol.  i — 1 1 
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linear  mounds,  the  largest  of  which  measured  980  feet  and  the  smallest, 
75  feet.  They  were  less  than  twenty  feet  in  width  throughout.  The 
former  is  the  largest  mound  yet  located  in  the  county.  The  effigies  are 
at  least  of  five  distinct  types.  Doctor  Lapham  made  the  first  and  only 
thorough  survey  of  this  once  fine  group. 

Sixty-seven  mounds  have  thus  far  been  located  in  Prairie  du  Sac 
Township.  They  are  mostly  grouped  about  Honey  Creek  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lodde's  Mill  Pond,  about  which  are  also  indications  of  ahoriginal 
village  sites.  Of  the  mounds  in  this  township  seventeen  are  effigies, 
of  which  there  are  nine  birds,  five  bears  and  three  of  uncertain  form. 
Only  thirteen  of  the  mounds  remain  undisturbed. 

It  may  be  added  to  the  record  of  the  archaeological  survey  as  made 
by  Mr.  Stout  that  a  bear  mound  was  located  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine 
where  the  ferry  crossed  the  Baraboo  River  at  the  time  Garrisonvillc 
flourished.  The  mound  is  near  the  home  of  H.  II.  Porter  in  the  north- 
western part  of  section  26,  Town  of  Greenfield. 

On  the  east  fork  of  Skillet  Creek,  southwest  part  of  section  14,  Town 
of  Baraboo,  there  is  also  a  group  of  several  effigy  mounds  discovered 
after  the  survey  was  completed.  One  or  two  in  a  field  have  been  obliter- 
ated but  the  others  in  the  woods  are  well  preserved. 

The  Western  Half  of  Sauk  County 

The  western  half  of  Sauk  County  is  not  as  rich  in  Indian  earthworks 
as  the  eastern.  There  are  but  few  mounds  or  other  evidences  of  Indian 
occupation. 

Near  the  center  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  17,  Town  of 
LaValle,  there  were  several  oval  mounds  on  land  once  owned  by  P.  .1. 
Milbauer.  The  group  was  west  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  track  and 
has  been  obliterated  by  cultivation. 

There  are  seven  conical  mounds  on  a  high  bluff  south  of  the  residence 
on  the  farm  of  the  late  R.  C.  Robson,  northwest  quarter  of  section  3, 
Town  of  Spring  Green.  The  mounds  occupy  a  fine  commanding  position 
on  the  bluff  and  can  be  seen  for  a  considerable  distance. 

In  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  4.  Town  of  Spring  Green,  there 
were  a  number  of  effigy  mounds  in  pioneer  times  but  they  have  yielded 
to  the  advance  of  civilization. 

Primitive  Highways  or  Travel 

If  the  reader  has  considered  the  details  presented  in  the  foregoing 
pages  he  will  have  decided  that  the  remains,  both  of  prehistoric  life 
and  those  of  somewhat  doubtful  origin  in  Sauk  County  go  to  prove  the 
general  statements  made  in  the  introductory  matter — that  all  the  primi- 
tive peoples  of  North  America  hovered  along  and  around  the  streams 
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and  the  lakes,  iu  making  the  choice  for  their  homes,  their  hunting  grounds 
and  their  hahitat  as  a  whole.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  highways 
of  travel ;  the  forerunners  of  the  iron  and  steel  ways  of  the  white  man. 

How  long  the  natives  of  the  soil,  as  found  by  the  first  white  men  who 
invaded  it,  had  been  using  the  beaten  trails  along  the  streams,  through 
the  valleys  and  the  easy  grades  of  the  land,  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
determine  than  the  age  of  some  of  the  prehistoric  mounds,  as  no  such 
data  is  available  as  soil  deposits  and  tree  growths.  In  the  case  of  the 
trails,  all  is  a  matter  of  pure,  or  rather  blind,  conjecture.  It  is  simply 
known  that  neither  memory  nor  tradition  runneth  beyond  the  time  when 
the  correlated  valleys  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  were  not  well 
worn  passageways  between  the  (Jreat  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  southern  part  of  Sauk  County  was  a  central  link  in  that  superb 
chain. 

The  Wisconsin  River  Trail 

The  commencement  of  the  great  Wisconsin  River  Trail  was  Portage, 
whence  the  main  route  was  to  Dekorra,  which  was  a  favorite  point  for 
crossing  the  river.  At  that  point  the  trail  branched,  one  line  passing 
to  the  south  of  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Galena  lead  region,  and  the  other 
following  the  valley  in  a  general  way  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  This,  which 
was  generally  considered  the  main  route,  cut  across  what  is  now  the 
southern  part  of  Sauk  County.  In  Merrimack  it  passed  over  the  rolling 
land  between  the  bluffs  and  the  river.  In  Prairie  du  Sac  it  left  the 
Wisconsin  and  crossed  the  prairie  to  the  valley  of  Honey  Creek  which 
it  followed  for  some  distance.  In  Prairie  du  Sac  the  trail  has  been  defi- 
nitely located  where  it  cut  off  the  southeast  corner  of  section  26,  and  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  35,  and  passed  almost  diagonally  through 
section  34. 

Several  other  trails,  besides  that  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  centered  near 
the  Honey  Creek  Valley.  One  of  these  passed  diagonally  from  southeast 
to  northwest  across  sections  8  and  9,  thence  in  the  same  general  direction, 
through  Westfield  and  Ironton  townships  toward  LaCrosse. 

Sauk  Prairie  to  Baraboo  Rapids 

The  Indian  trail  from  Sauk  Prairie  to  Baraboo  Rapids  crossed  the 
South  Bluff  in  nearly  the  same  course  as  does  the  present  West  Sank 
road.  South  of  the  bluff  it  evidently  led  to  the  villages  about  Honey 
Creek,  near  the  site  of  Lodde's  Mill  of  today,  although  in  earlier  times 
it  may  have  led  to  the  Sauk  village.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Canficld  ('•Outline 
Sketches  of  Sauk  County")  C.  O.  Baxter  says:  "Some  time  in  October. 
1839,  five  of  us  crossed  the  bluffs  over  to  the  Baraboo  Valley.  The  trail 
led  us  over  the  bluff's  immediately  back  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
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Teal's  Place,  the  highest  peak,  I  think,  in  the  center  range  between  the 
prairie  and  Baraboo.  The  trail  led  us  directly  to  the  Baraboo  River  at 
the  place  where  Maxwell's  Mill  Dam  now  stands.  Here  we  forded  the 
river  and  entered  the  Indian  chief's  (Caliminee's)  village." 

Teal's  Place,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Baxter,  was  about  half  a  mile  east  of 
King's  Corners,  the  West  Sauk  Road  in  the  town  of  Sumpter. 

Baraboo  Valley  Trails 

Several  Indian  trails  followed  the  general  trend  of  the  Baraboo  Valley 
between  the  bluffs;  one  wider  and  more  pronounced  than  the  others  met 
them  all,  like  a  trunk  line,  at  the  Baraboo  Rapids.  Thence  it  followed 
along  the  foot  of  the  north  range  to  the  ford  at  Garrisonville,  whence 
several  trails  radiated.  Another  trail  connected  the  same  points,  but 
followed  closer  to  the  river  bottoms.  Still  another  from  the  Rapids 
extended  along  the  base  of  the  south  range,  through  the  Palmer  Village 
site,  up  Rowley  Creek  and  so  on  to  Dekorra.  From  the  ford  at  Garrison- 
ville,  an  important  trail  led  up  the  ravine  north  of  the  residence  of 
Samuel  Brown  to  the  upper  slopes  of  the  quartzite  range;  thence,  in 
almost  a  direct  line,  to  Dekorra.  Possibly  this  trail  joined  with  the  one 
from  Jackson  Creek.  From  the  ford  another  trail  led  through  the  Lower 
Narrows  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  Portage. 

North  and  South  from  the  Baraboo 

Two  important  trails  led  north  from  the  Baraboo  River — one  from 
the  Baraboo  Rapids  and  the  other,  from  the  Qarrisonville  Ford.  They 
met  on  Yellow  Thunder's  Forty,  a  leading  rendezvous  of  the  Winnebagoes 
in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  what  is  now  the  Town  of  Delton.  The 
trail  from  the  Rapids  still  shows  quite  distinctly  about  forty  rods  east 
of  the  public  road  and  nearly  opposite  the  residence  of  Edmund  Calvert. 
The  trail  from  Garrisonville  Ford  passed  through  the  Lower  Narrows  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Baraboo  River,  followed  the  upland  bordering  the 
Big  Marsh,  crossed  near  the  Leach  Creek  Group  of  mounds,  and  led 
almost  directly  to  Yellow  Thunder's  Forty.  This  trail  may  be  easily 
traced  on  the  Thomas  Farm,  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  7,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Town  of  Delton.  There  is 
also  said  to  have  been  a  southern  trail  from  Garrisonville  Ford  to  the 
Merrimack  region. 

The  Dells  vndthe  Port.u;e  Route 

The  Dells  and  Portage  Trail  followed  the  Wisconsin  River  along  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Sauk  County.  It  crossed  Dell  Creek  near  the 
Newport  Mounds  and  passed  close  to  the  lower  Dells  Group.   There,  on 
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the  Baton  property,  the  trail  is  well  defined  for  a  distance  of  nearly  half 
a  mile.  Hence  it  passed  to  the  lower  lands  through  the  Herwig  Village 
site  along  the  Wisconsin  River  Group  of  mounds  and  on  through  the 
Stage  Road  Group,  meeting  other  trails  near  Yellow  Thunder's  Forty. 
In  its  course  along  the  river  from  this  point  the  trail  passed  through 
the  Poison  Group,  and  for  several  miles  in  Fairfield  Township  substan- 
tially followed  the  public  road.  Between  that  highway  and  Chapman's 
Lake  the  trail  still  shows  plainly.  In  the  northeast  corner  of  Fairfield  it 
led  to  the  edge  of  the  river  opposite  Pine  Island,  which  was  a  favorite 
camping  site  of  the  later  Indians.  Thence  the  trail  followed  the  river 
to  Portage. 

Were  They  Traveled  nv  the  Morxn  Builders? 

The  trails  noted,  and  doubtless  others,  were  used  by  the  WTinnebagoes 
and  the  pioneer  whites.  As  a  rule,  and  the  map  upholds  the  statement, 
the  trails  followed  the  easier  routes  of  travel,  led  for  objective  points  and 
passed  through  many  important  groups  of  mounds.  It  therefore  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  were  used  in  part  by  the  original  builders 
of  the  mounds,  and  that  the  natives  who  came  after  them  continued  to 
use  the  main  lines  of  travel  established  by  their  forefathers.  After  the 
establishment  of  Fort  Winnebago  that  point  of  special  interest  to  the 
Indians  of  this  section  and,  as  noted,  many  of  the  trails  led  toward  that 
place.  But  the  Sauk  Village  on  the  Prairie  and  Yellow  Thunder's  Forty, 
with  the  numerous  and  remarkable  region  of  prehistoric  mounds  in  East- 
ern Sauk  County,  have  tended  to  set  apart  this  section  of  the  state  as  an 
area  of  sacred  ground  for  the  red  man  and  of  absorbing  scientific  and 
speculative  interest  for  the  white  man. 
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SAUK  COUNTY  INDIANS 

The  Mascouteks  of  Sauk  County — Forced  Coming  of  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes — Influx  of  the  Winnebagoes — The  Winnebago  War — The 
Black  Hawk  War — Battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights — Black  Hawk  s 
Flight  Through  Sauk  County— Yellow  Thunder  Visits  Washing- 
ton—Mrs. Flanders'  Recollections  of  Yellow  Thunder— Meets 
the  Daughter  of  White  Crow — Character  Sketch  of  Madame 
Washington — The  Exodus  of  1840 — Yellow  Thunder  Enters  His 
"Forty"— James  H.  Hill's  Memorial  Address— The  Young  Brave, 
Yellow  Thunder—  Cheated  Out  of  Their  Lands— Outrage  Upon 
Outrage — Becomes  a  Land  Owner  in  Sauk  County — Stately  in 
Mien,  Noble  of  Character — Burial  of  Yellow  Thunder's  Squaw 
— Death  and  Burial  of  Yeixow  Thunder — The  Memorial  Pillar 
—Remains  Removed  from  Former  Graves— Remains  Inclosed  in 
Memorial  Pillar— The  Name  Plates— Final  Expulsion  of  the 
Winnebagoes. 

The  Indians  directly  and  historically  identified  with  Sauk  County 
were  the  Sacs  (Hauks)  and  Foxes  and  the  Winnebagoes.  The  two  tribes 
first  mentioned  seemed  to  have  been  distinguished  for  their  invariable 
and  close  association,  and  yet  for  the  persistency  with  which  they  main- 
tained their  separate  existence.  Members  of  the  dual  nation  were  forced 
into  what  is  now  Eastern  Sauk  County  from  the  Green  Bay  Region 
shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  left,  after  a  residence 
there  of  some  forty  years,  and  never  returned.  The  Winnebagoes  drifted 
after  them  and  had  several  villages  in  what  is  now  Sauk  County  when 
the  territory  commenced  to  be  settled  by  the  whites.  But  there  were 
many  shifting*  and  changes  among  the  tribes  who  occupied  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  valleys,  which  determined  their  more  or  less  permanent  occu- 
pancy in  the  periods  of  fragmentary  history. 

The  Mascoutens  of  Sauk  County  (?) 

The  first  positive  knowledge  of  the  native  tribes  of  this  region  which 
sifted  into  history  came  to  Champlain  who  heard  of  a  family  of  Indians 
living  many  leagues  beyond  Lake  Huron  called  the  Fire  Nation,  or  Mas- 
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eoutens.  It  is  believed  that  their  homes,  at  that  time,  were  upon  the  Fox 
River  ;  at  least,  they  were  visited  by  French  missionaries  and  travelers 
a  score  of  years  later,  and  they  claimed  as  their  hunting  grounds  so 
much  other  territory  to  the  south  as  probably  to  have  included  what  is 
now  Sauk  County.  Further  south,  well  up  Rock  River,  was  the  coun- 
try of  the  Illinois.  The  latter,  who  lived  in  a  region  "where  there  was 
a  quantity  of  buffaloes,"  were  afterward  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
but  returned  to  the  river  which  bears  their  name. 

■ 

Forced  Coming  op  the  Sauks  and  Foxes 

Meanwhile,  there  commenced  an  emigration  of  the  mass  of  the  Mascou- 
tens,  with  their  kindred,  the  Kickapoos  and  Miamis,  toward  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  They  were  replaced  by  the  Foxes  and  Sauks, 
who  later  migrated  to  the  west  and  southwest.  For  some  time  they  had 
established  the  seat  of  their  considerable  power  around  the  shores  of 
Green  Bay  and  some  distance  up  the  Fox  River,  and  had  become  very 
autocratic  in  their  dealings  both  with  the  whites  and  neighboring  Indian 
tribes.  The  result  was  disastrous  to  them,  one  incident  of  their  expulsion 
from  the  Green  Bay  and  Lower  Fox  River  Region  being  the  founding  of  a 
village  by  them  in  Sauk  County. 

Augustin  Grignon,  the  famous  fur  trader,  Indian  agent  and  land 
holder  of  Green  Bay  and  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  valleys,  gives  the 
following  account  of  that  event  as  he  heard  it  from  his  grandfather, 
Charles  De  Langlade,  who  actively  participated  in  some  of  the  occur- 
rences narrated;  "The  Outagamies  or  Foxes  were  at  this  time  (1746) 
located  at  the  Little  Butte  dcs  Morts,  on  the  western  bank  of  Fox  river 
and  some  thirty-seven  miles  above  Green  Bay.  Here  they  made  it  a  point, 
whenever  a  trader's  boat  approached,  to  place  a  torch  upon  the  bank  as 
a  signal  for  the  traders  to  come  ashore  and  pay  the  customary  tribute, 
which  they  exacted  from  all.  To  refuse  this  tribute  was  sure  to  incur 
the  displeasure  of  the  Foxes,  and  robbery  would  be  the  mildest  punish- 
ment inflicted.  This  haughty,  imperious  conduct  of  the  Foxes  was  a 
source  of  no  little  annoyance  to  the  traders,  who  made  their  complaints 
to  the  commandants  of  the  western  posts,  and,  in  due  time,  these  griev- 
ances reached  the  ears  of  the  governor  of  Canada. 

"Captain  De  Velie  was  at  this  time  commandant  of  the  small  garrison 
at  Green  Bay.  He  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  officer  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten,  and  the  new  commandant  brought  with  him 
demands  for  the  Sauks  of  the  village  opposite  the  fort,  who  had  hith- 
erto demeaned  themselves  well,  to  deliver  up  the  few  Foxes  living  among 
them  in  consequence  of  intermarriage,  or  otherwise.  All  were  readily 
given  up,  except  a  Fox  boy  who  had  been  adopted  by  a  Sank  woman. 
De  Velie  and  his  successor  were  dining  together  and,  becoming  somewhat 
intoxicated  by  wine,  some  sharp  words  passed  between  them  relative 
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to  the  tardiness  of  the  Sauks  in  delivering  the  hoy:  when  De  Velie  arose 
and,  taking  his  gun  and  a  negro  servant,  erossed  the  river  to  the  Sauk 
village  whieh  was  surrounded  with  palisades  or  pickets.  He  found  the 
Sauks  in  council  and  was  met  by  the  Sauk  chief,  of  whom  he  demanded 
the  immediate  surrender  of  the  remaining  Indian.  The  chief  said  he 
and  his  principal  men  had  just  been  in  council  about  the  matter,  and 
though  the  adopted  mother  of  the  youth  was  loath  to  part  with  him,  yet 
they  hoped  to  prevail  upon  her  peaceably  to  do  so.  The  chief  proceeded 
to  visit  the  old  woman,  who  still  remained  obstinate,  and  De  Velie,  renew- 
ing his  demands  for  immediate  compliance,  again  would  the  chief  renew 
his  efforts;  and  thus  three  times  did  he  go  to  the  sturdy  old  woman  and 
endeavor  to  prevail  upon  her  to  give  up  the  boy,  and  returning  each  time 
without  success,  but  assuring  De  Velie  that  if  he  would  be  a  little  patient 
he  was  certain  the  old  squaw  would  yet  comply  with  his  demands,  as  she 
seemed  to  be  relenting.  Rut,  in  his  warm  blood,  the  Frenchman  was  in 
no  mood  to  exercise  patience;  and  he  at  length  drew  up  his  gun  and  shot 
the  chief  dead.  Some  of  the  young  Sauks  were  for  taking  instant  revenge, 
but  the  older  and  wiser  men  present  begged  them  to  be  cool,  and  refrain 
from  inflicting  injury  on  their  French  father,  as  they  had  provoked  him 
to  commit  the  act.  By  this  time  De  Velie,  whose  anger  was  yet  unap- 
peased,  had  got  his  gun  reloaded  by  his  servant,  and  wantonly  shot  down 
another  chief,  and  then  a  third  one;  when  a  young  Sauk  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  named  Ma-kau-ta-pe-na-se,  or  the  Black  Bird,  shot  the 
enraged  Frenchman  dead. 

"The  garrison  was  too  weak  to  attempt  the  chastisement  of  the  Sauks, 
but  upon  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  joined  by  the  French  settlers. 
Charles  De  Langlade  among  them,  the  Sauks  were  attacked  at  their 
village,  where  a  severe  battle  occurred  in  which  several  were  killed  on 
both  sides  and  the  Sauks  finally  driven  away.  In  this  Sauk  battle,  two 
of  my  father's  uncles  were  among  the  slain  on  the  part  of  the  Freneh. 

"The  Sauks  now  retired  to  the  Wisconsin  river  and  located  at  Sauk 
Prairie,  where  they  still  resided  and  had  a  fine  village,  with  comfortable 
houses,  and  were  apparently  doing  something  In  mining  lead,  when 
Carver  visited  the  country  in  1766;  but  which  appears  to  have  been 
several  years  deserted  when  I  first  saw  the  place  in  1795,  as  there  were 
then  only  a  few  remains  of  fireplaces  and  posts  to  be  seen.  The  brave 
young  Sauk,  Black  Bird,  became  a  distinguished  chief  among  his  people, 
and  Mr.  Laurent  Fily,  an  old  trader,  told  me  many  years  since,  that  he 
knew  Black  Bird  well  at  the  Sauk  village  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  river; 
that  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and,  Fily  added,  that  he  was  the  same 
person  who  in  his  youth  had  so  fearlessly  shot  De  Velie." 

Inpm'x  of  the  Winnebagoes 

i       As  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  were  pressed  toward  the  southwest,  the 
Winnebagoes  came  down  from  the  north  in  a  strong  current.  From 
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the  head  of  Green  Bay  they  gradually  moved  up  the  Fox  River,  having 
outlying  villages  on  the  shores  of  Winnehago  Lake  and  in  the  valley  of 
Rock  River.  They  finally  reached  the  Portage  and  pressed  down  the 
valley  of  the  Wisconsin.  They  now  became  so  powerful  and  occupied 
so  much  territory  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  began  to 
make  treaties  with  them.  The  first  of  these  was  with  the  Wisconsin  River 
Winnebagoes,  who  occupied  the  soil  of  Sauk  County  as  a  small  portion 
of  their  great  domain;  it  occurred  at  St.  Louis  June  3,  1816,  and  was 
a  treaty  of  peace,  not  one  of  cession.  They  had  served  with  the  British 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  were  considered  the  most  treacherous  and  dan- 
gerous tribe  opposed  to  American  sovereignty  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  1820  they  had  five  villages  on  Winnebago  Lake  and  fourteen  on  the 
Rock  River.  The  acknowledged  southeast  boundary  of  their  territory 
stretched  from  the  sources  of  that  stream  to  within  forty  miles  of  its 
mouth  in  Illinois,  where  they  had  a  large  village.  On  the  west  it  extended 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  small  streams  flowing  westwardly  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  to  the  northward  as  far  as  Black  River  and  the  Upper 
Wisconsin,  or  to  the  region  occupied  by  the  Chippewas.  The  Winnebago 
country,  however,  did  not  extend  across  the  Fox  River  to  the  lands  of 
the  north  side,  although  they  contended  for  the  whole  of  Winnebago 
Lake.  In  1824,  when  a  rough  enumeration  of  the  tribe  was  taken,  the 
Winnebagoes  were  found  to  number  about  6,000.  At  that  time  Sauk 
County  was  well  within  their  domain. 

The  Winnebago  War 

The  Chippewas  and  Winnebagoes  often  clashed  on  the  borders  of 
their  territories,  and  in  1827  the  Winnebago  war  was  precipitated  by 
the  attack  of  a  war  party  of  Winnebagoes  upon  some  Chippewas  who 
were  on  their  way  to  Fort  Snelling.  The  commandant  of  the  United 
States  troops  at  the  fort  took  four  of  the  Winnebagoes  prisoners  and 
delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  Chippewas,  who  imme- 
diately put  them  to  death.  This  act  was  generally  resented  by  the  chief 
of  the  Winnebagoes,  Red  Bird,  who  harbored  an  additional  grievance 
against  the  whites  in  the  invasion  of  the  Galena  mining  country,  which 
was  Winnebago  territory.  Red  Bird  first  led  a  war  party  against  the 
Chippewas,  by  whom  he  was  defeated,  and  then  turned  against  the  United 
States.  The  result,  which  culminated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe,  is 
familiar  history,  and  does  not  directly  concern  the  progress  of  this  his- 
tory, only  so  far  as  it  marks  the  decadence  of  the  Winnebagoes  as  a  nation 
claiming  dominion  over  the  present  area  of  Sauk  County. 

By  treaties  held  with  the  Wmnebagoes  in  1829  and  1832  all  their 
territory  south  and  east  of  the  Wisconsin  River  was  acquired  by  the 
general  Government.  West  of  the  Wisconsin,  including  the  present 
County  of  Sauk,  the  country  was  still  Winnebago  land,  but  on  the  first 
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of  November,  1837,  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  of  their  lands 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  of  course,  included  the  present  County 
of  Sauk. 

The  Black  Hawk  War 

The  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832  put  as  definite  a  period  to  the  strength 
of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  as  the  so-called  Winnebago  war  had  to  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  Winnebagoes.  It  is  thought  that  the  treacherous 
Winnebagoes  even  instigated  the  more  serious  campaigns  led  by  the 
brave  and  able  chief  of  the  Sauks.  The  first  campaign,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  white  volunteers  and  the  con- 
tinued occupancy  of  the  defiant  Indians  of  the  country  which  they  claimed 
along  Rock  River. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  (1832)  a  new  force  was  raised  and  placed 
in  command  of  General  Henry  Atkinson,  of  the  regular  army,  who  com- 
menced his  march  up  Rock  River.  Before  the  campaign  reopened  a 
number  of  settlers  and  miners  in  the  lead  region  of  Southwestern  Wis- 
consin and  Northwestern  Illinois  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  Squads 
of  volunteers  had  encountered  the  red  men  on  several  occasions,  and  at 
Pecatonica,  Lafayette  County,  Wisconsin,  an  entire  band  of  seventeen 
Sauks  and  Foxes  had  been  exterminated.  Atkinson's  march  up  Rock 
River  was  attended  by  some  skirmishing;  when,  being  informed  that 
Black  Hawk  and  his  force  were  at  Lake  Koshkonong,  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  what  is  now  Jefferson  County,  the  American  commander  moved 
thither  with  a  portion  of  his  little  army,  where  the  entire  force  was 
ordered  to  concentrate.  But  the  Sauk  chief  with  his  warriors  had  dis- 
appeared. Cols.  Henry  Dodge  and  James  D.  Henry,  with  the  troops 
under  them,  discovered  the  trail  of  the  Indians  leading  toward  the  Wis- 
consin River.  It  was  evident  that  the  retreating  force  was  large,  and 
that  it  had  but  recently  passed.  The  pursuing  troops  hastened  their 
march. 

Battle  op  Wisconsin  Heights 

On  the  twenty -first  of  July,  1832,  the  American  troops  arrived  at  the 
hills  which  skirt  the  banks  of  that  stream  in  what  is  now  Roxhury  Town- 
ship, Dane  County.  At  that  locality  Black  Hawk's  entire  camp,  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  were  frantically  has- 
tening to  escape  across  the  Wisconsin.  That  this  might  be  effected,  it 
liecame  necessary  for  the  chief  to  make  a  firm  stand  in  order  to  cover  the 
retreat.  The  Indians  were  in  the  botom  lands  when  the  pursuing  whites 
made  their  appearance  on  the  heights  in  their  rear.  Colonel  Dodge  held 
the  advance  and  sustained  the  first  attack  of  the  Indians.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  Colonel  Henry,  with  his  force,  the  combined  party  obtaining  a 
complete  victory.    The  action  commenced  about  .r>  o'clock  in  the  after- 
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noon  and  ended  at  sunset.  The  Indians,  numbering  not  less  than  500, 
sustained  a  loss  of  about  60  killed  and  a  large  number  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  was  one  killed  and  eight  wounded.  This  conflict  has 
since  been  known  as  the  battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights. 

Black  Hawk's  Flight  Through  Sauk  County 

During  the  night  of  the  battle  Black  Hawk  sent  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, with  other  helpless  members  of  the  tribe,  down  the  Wisconsin  in 
canoes,  while  he  himself  with  a  band  of  chosen  warriors  crossed  the  river 
and  landed  near  the  present  site  of  the  Village  of  Prairie  du  Sac.  It  is 
believed  that  the  war  party  under  the  noted  chief  then  crossed  the  north- 
east corner  of  what  is  now  Prairie  du  Sac  Township  to  the  Wisconsin 
River  Trail,  followed  up  Honey  Creek  Valley  to  its  head,  leaving  the 
valley  at  that  point  and  striking  toward  the  west.  The  Indians  were  pur- 
sued in  their  flight  and  were  not  brought  to  a  stand  until  they  had  reached 
the  Mississippi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe,  on  the  western  boundary 
of  what  is  now  Vernon  County,  Wisconsin.  About  two  o'clock  on  the 
mornin'g  of  the  second  of  August,  1832,  the  line  of  march  began  to  the 
scene  of  the  last  conflict  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Dodge's  volunteers, 
Taylor's  regulars  and  a  military  force  which  attacked  from  a  steamboat 
which  had  moved  up  the  Mississippi,  made  the  battle  of  the  Bad  Axe  the 
complete  overthrow  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  power.  The  Sauk  chief  tem- 
porarily escaped,  but  was  captured  and  brought  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  general  Government. 

But  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  had  long  since  relinquished  claim  upon  the 
soil  of  Sauk  County,  and,  as  stated,  the  Winncbagoes  ceased  to  hold  any 
title  in  it  by  their  treaty  of  1837.  Surveys  of  the  lands  in  Sauk  County 
were  at  once  made.  In  the  following  year  successful  settlements  were 
made  on  the  present  site  of  Sauk  City,  and  in  1839  the  regular  sales 
commenced  for  the  two  land  districts,  the  land  office  of  the  Wisconsin 
District  (in  which  Sauk  County  was  situated)  being  at  Mineral  Point 
and  that  of  the  Green  Bay  District  being  at  the  town  by  that  name. 

Yellow  Thunder  Visits  Washington 

While  the  Winnebagoes  were  negotiating  with  the  general  Govern- 
ment, in  1837,  their  venerable  and  beloved  chief.  Yellow  Thunder,  went 
to  Washington,  accompanied  by  two  young  hereditary  chiefs,  to  see  the 
President.  He  then  resided  in  Columbia  County  and  was  universally 
honored  by  the  Winnebagoes  and  the  white  settlors.  As  the  last  war 
chief  of  his  tribe  he  received  many  marks  of  attention,  but  history  has 
reached  the  verdict  that  he  and  his  people  were  deceived  and  induced 
wrongfully  to  make  over  their  lands  to  the  (Government  of  the  United 
States. 
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Mrs.  Flanders'  Recollections  op  Yellow  Tupndek 

Among  those  who  knew  Yellow  Thunder  best  during  his  residence  in 
Columbia  County  was  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Flanders,  of  Portage,  who  in  her 
•Personal  Recollect  ions"  speaks  of  him  thus:  "More  than  fifty  years 
ago,  when  a  child  of  nine  years,  1  wandered  one  October  day,  a  short 
distance  from  my  home,  then  a  settler's  cabin,  (dancing  along  the  trail, 
I  saw  an  Indian  approaching.  Terrorized  and  unable  to  move,  I  stared, 
but  did  not  utter  a  sound.  He  approached  nearer  and  held  out  his  hand 
and  in  the  most  pleasant  of  voices  said,  '  How  ?  How  ? '  I  still  felt  uncon- 
vinced of  my  safety,  even  if  the  face  before  me  was  not  at  all  formidable, 
and  the  expression  one  of  extreme  good  nature,  and  murmuring  some- 
thing that  I  suppose  was  meant  as  a  farewell,  he  passed  on.  That  was 
my  introduction  to  Chief  Yellow  Thunder,  and  the  beginning  of  a  friend- 
ship which  lasted  many  years,  in  fact,  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

"On  a  stream  of  water  flowing  through  my  father's  farm  and  near 
the  point  made  memorable  by  Mrs.  Kinzie  in  that  most  delightful  book, 
'Wau-Bun,'  is  an  old-time  camping  ground  of  the  Indians.  On  the  out- 
side curve  of  this  stream,  on  a  slight  elevation  thickly  covered  with  trees, 
is  where,  on  their  journeys  to  and  from  Madison,  where  they  went  for 
their  annuity,  they  camped  sometimes  for  days  and  often  for  weeks, 
hunting,  fishing,  and  some  of  the  tribes  begging,  in  which  last-mentioned 
pastime,  however,  our  chief  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  participate. 
Combined  with  the  dignity  of  his  bearing  was  an  air  of  self-respect, 
which  enveloped  him  as  a  mantle.  He  was  tall  and  well  proportioned, 
with  a  hand  that  was  shapely  and  slender,  and  a  voice  deep  and  clear, 
devoid  of  the  gutturals  which  are  characteristic  of  the  voices  of  many  of 
these  people. 

"He  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  his  visit  to  Washington,  which 
was  made  about  the  year  1828.  Such  was  not  the  case,  however,  with 
his  wife,  who  was  greatly  set  up  by  her  traveled  experience.  Apparently 
with  him  it  was  a  natural  event,  of  which  he  talked  freely ;  with  her  it 
was  greatness  achieved ;  with  him,  a  part  of  the  expected ;  with  her,  one 
more  feather  in  her  head  band,  and  ever  after  she  demanded  the  greatest 
deference  from  her  people,  as  well  as  the  title  'Madam  Washington.' 

"Whenever  any  of  the  tribe  partook  too  freely  of  firewater  the  old 
chief  ordered  them  tied  and  a  guard  set,  but  when  this  disgrace  came  to 
his  own  dwelling,  in  the  person  of  his  wife,  he  took  himself  off,  no  one 
knew  whence  or  whither,  until  quiet  and  order  were  again  restored  to  his 
household. 

"I  never  saw  him  in  paint  or  feathers.  A  small  braid  of  hair  near 
the  crown,  into  which  a  small  black  ribbon  was  woven,  was  all  his  head 
ornament.  Otherwise  he  wore  his  hair  as  did  the  white  man,  parted  on 
the  left  side  and  brushed  to  the  right.  His  garments  were  very  similar 
to  the  white  man's  in  fashion  though  not  in  texture,  except  that  his 
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blanket  was  always  a  part  of  his  apparel.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in 
noble  lineage,  and  repudiated  any  and  all  of  the  so-called  'chiefs'  who 
found  their  way  to  back  doors,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  doors,  to  beg,  and  in  an 
apologetic  manner  told  my  father  that  his  wife  was  a  tribes-woman,  mean- 
ing not  his  equal,  though  always  appearing  kind  and  courteous  to  her. 
Incidentally  she  was  the  hewer  of  wood,  and  the  drawer  of  water,  as  well 
as  the  doer  of  all  other  menial  tasks.  His  affair  was  to  furnish  the  game, 
hers  to  see  that  it  was  prepared,  either  for  cooking  or,  if  peltries,  stretched 
and  dried. 

"Pew  there  are  living  today  who  can  tell  of  good  deeds  and  courtesies 
extended  to  them  by  this  son  of  the  wilderness,  but  many  there  were  who 
could  during  our  long  acquaintance  with  him.  Many  times  he  cheered 
and  sheltered  lost  and  belated  settlers,  and  when  wishing  to  return  the 
value  of  some  favor  it  was  sent  by  the  hand  of  his  wife,  who  I  grieve  to 
say,  often  tried  to  bargain  his  generosity  by  the  gain  of  something  for 
herself.  Once  he  engaged  a  settler  to  carry  himself,  wife,  and  belongings 
to  their  home  near  Delton.  The  conveyance  was  a  wagon  into  which  their 
outfit  was  piled,  and  among  these  she,  of  Washington  fame,  calmly  seated 
herself.  Not  so  the  Chief.  He  sat  beside  the  driver  erect  and  dignified, 
and  appeared  not  to  see  how  unprincesslikc  was  the  position  she  had 
assumed. 

"Always  on  approaching  my  father's  house  he  gave  some  signal, 
perhaps  a  few  light  taps  on  the  porch  or  door,  and  never  did  he  enter 
without  permission  and  a  word  of  welcome,  something  he  was  sure  ot 
from  all  its  inmates. 

"His  instincts  were  gentle  and  had  fortune  placed  him  among  the 
'fittest'  he  would  readily  have  been  recorded  as  one  of  nature's  noblemen, 
a  title,  knowing  him  as  1  did,  I  cheerfully  accord  him. 

"As  years  came  on  apace,  his  visits  to  the  old  camping  ground  became 
more  rare  and  finally  ceased  altogether,  followed  in  February,  1874,  by 
the  tidings  of  his  death,  sincerely  mourned  by  many  of  the  early  settlers 
as  well  as  by  his  own  people.  I  am  glad  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  a  por- 
trait of  Yellow  Thunder,  done  in  oil.  by  the  distinguished  artist,  S.  D. 
Coates,  hangs  in  the  gallery  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  with 
many  others,  whose  names  are  prominently  connected  with  the  history  of 
Wisconsin." 

Meets  thk  Daughter  or  White  Crow 

This  was  the  second  visit  of  Yellow  Thunder  to  the  National  Capital. 
With  the  daughter  of  White  Crow,  at  the  time  a  beautiful  Indian  girl 
of  eighteen,  he  had  formed  one  of  the  delegation  of  Winnebago  chiefs 
which  visited  Washington  in  the  fall  of  1828,  to  look  over  the  seat  of 
Government  and  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  East,  inspect  the  navy 
yards  and  other  evidences  of  the  white  man's  civilization,  following  the 
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signing  of  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  at  Green  Hay  in  the  preceding 
August,  as  an  aftermath  of  the  Winnehago  war.  Yellow  Thunder  and 
the  heautiful  princess  received  many  marks  of  attention.  The  venerable 
chief  is  said  to  have  been  unaffected  by  them  and  retained  his  old  sim- 
plicity of  manner  anil  friendly  bearing  when  he  returned  to  his  own 
people  and  the  small  unspoiled  communities  of  his  white  neighbors. 

Character  Sketch  ok  "Madame  Washington" 

It  is  said  that  Yellow  Thunder  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  princess 
during  the  Washington  trip  and  married  her  soon  afterward.  Mrs. 
Kinzie,  in  her  book,  "Wau-bun,"  draws  the  following  character  sketch 
of  the  wife  of  Wau-kaun-zee-kah  (Yellow  Thunder) : 

"Among  the  women  with  whom  I  early  made  acquaintance  was  the 
wife  of  Thunder.  She  had  accompanied  her  husband  who  was  one  of  the 
deputation  to  visit  the  President  and  from  that  time  forth  she  had  been 
known  as  the  '  Washington  Woman. ' 

"She  had  a  pleasant,  old-acquaintance,  sort  of  air  in  greeting  me,  as 
much  as  to  say,  'You  and  I  have  seen  something  of  the  world.' 

"No  expression  of  admiration  or  surprise  escaped  her  lips  as  her 
companions,  with  childlike  laughing  simplicity  exclaimed  and  clapped 
their  hands  at  the  different  wonderful  ohjects  I  showed  them.  Her 
deportment  said  plainly,  Yes.  yes,  my  children.  1  have  seen  all  these 
things  before.' 

"It  was  not  until  I  put  to  her  ear  some  tropical  shells,  of  which  I 
had  a  little  cabinet,  and  she  heard  it  roaring  in  her  ear,  that  she  laid 
aside  her  apathy  of  manner.  She  poked  her  fingers  into  the  opening  to 
get.  at  the  animal  within,  shook  it  violently,  then  put  it  to  her  car  again, 
and  finally  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  and  laid  it  down,  acknowledging 
by  her  looks  that  this  was  beyond  her  comprehension. 

"I  had  one  shell  of  peculiar  beauty — my  favorite  in  the  whole  collec- 
tion—a small  conch  shell  covered  with  rich,  dark  veins.  Each  of  tiie 
visitors  successively  took  up  this  shell  and  by  words  and  gestures 
expressed  her  admiration1,  evidently  showing  that  she  had  an  eye  for 
beauty.  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  parting  visit  of  my  red  daughters. 

"Shortly  after  the  payment  had  been  made  and  the  Indians  had  left, 
I  discovered  that  my  valued  shell  was  missing  from  the  collection.  Could 
it  be  that  one  of  the  squaws  had  stolen  it?  It  was  possible — they  would 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  do  such  things  under  the  influence  of  strong 
temptation. 

"I  tried  to  recollect  which  among  the  party  looked  most  likely  to 
have  been  the  culprit.  It  could  not  have  been  the  'Washington  Woman' 
— she  was  partly  civilized  and  knew  better. 

"A  few  weeks  afterwards  Mrs.  Yellow  Thunder  again  made  her 
appearance  and  carefully  unfolding  a  gay  colored  chintz  shawl,  which 
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she  tarried  rolled  up  in  her  hand,  she  produced  the  shell  and  laid  it  on 
the  table  before  me. 

'"1  did  not  know  whether  to  show  by  my  countenance  displeasure  at 
the  trick  she  had  played  me,  or  joy  at  recovering  my  treasure;  but  at 
length  decided  that  it  was  the  best  policy  to  manifest  no  emotion  what- 
ever. She  prolonged  her  visit  until  my  husband  returned,  and  he  then 
questioned  her  about  the  matter. 

"She  had  taken  the  shell  to  her  village  to  show  to  some  of  her  people 
who  did  not  come  to  make  the  payment. 

"Why  had  she  not  asked  her  'mother's'  leave  before  taking  it  away? 

"Because  she  saw  that  her  'mother'  liked  the  shell  and  she  was  afraid 
she  would  say  'No.' 

"This  was  not  the  first  time  that  'Madame  Washington'  had  dis- 
played the  shrewdness  which  was  a  predominant  trait  in  her  character. 

"During  the  visit  of  the  Indians  to  the  eastern  cities  they  were  taken 
to  various  exhibitions,  museums,  menageries,  the  theater,  etc.  It  did 
not  escape  their  observation  that  some  silver  was  always  paid  before  the 
entrance  and  they  inquired  the  reason.  It  was  explained  to  them.  The 
woman  brightened  up  as  if  struck  with  an  idea. 

"  'How  much  do  you  pay  for  each  one?' 

' '  '  How  do  you  say  that  in  English  ? ' 

"  'Two  shillings.' 

"  'Two  shinnin— humph'  (good). 

"The  next  day,  when,  as  usual,  visitors  began  to  flock  into  the  rooms 
where  the  Indians  were  quartered  the  woman  and  a  young  Indian,  her 
confederate,  took  their  station  by  the  door,  which  they  kept  closed. 
When  anyone  knocked,  the  door  was  cautiously  opened  and  the  woman 
extending  her  hand  exclaimed,  'Two  shinnin.'  This  was  readily  paid  in 
each  instance  and  the  game  went  on  until  she  had  accumulated  a  con- 
siderable sum. 

"But  this  did  not  satisfy  her.  At  the  first  attempt  of  a  visitor  to 
leave  the  room  the  door  was  held  close  and  the  hand  extended  and  'Two 
shinnin'  again  met  his  ear.  He  tried  to  explain  that  having  paid  for 
his  entrance  he  must  now  go  out  free.  With  an  inexorable  shake  of  the 
head,  'Two  shinnin'  was  all  the  English  she  could  understand.  The  agent 
who  heard  the  dialogue  and  sat  laughing  behind  his  newspaper,  now 
came  forward  and  interfered,  and  the  guests  were  permitted  to  go  forth 
without  a  further  contribution. 

"The  good  woman  was  moreover  admonished  that  it  was  far  from  the 
custom  of  white  people  to  tax  their  friends  and  visitors  in  this  manner 
and  that  the  practice  must  be  laid  aside  in  the  future." 

The  Exodus  op  1840 

When  the  Winnebagoes  disposed  of  their  lands  in  1837,  they  stipu- 
lated that  within  eight  months  they  would  move  west  of  the  Mississippi 
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River ;  it  is  said  that  they  understood  they  were  to  leave  in  eight  years. 
About  900  of  them  were  forced  from  the  Fort  Winnebago  Region  soon 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  while  about  300  remained  in  the  swamps, 
inaccessible  to  the  two  regiments  of  United  States  troops  looking  for 
them.  Some  of  them,  more  versatile  in  staving  off  the  evil  day,  delayed 
their  departure  under  various  pretenses.  After  a  few  years  of  unavailing 
efforts  to  effect  a  removal  of  the  Winnebagoes  en  masse  the  Government 
decided  to  adopt  stringent  military  measures. 

Living  at  the  Portage  at  this  time  was  John  T.  Dc  La  Ronde,  an 
educated  Frenchman,  at  different  periods  of  his  life  connected  with  the 
Northwest,  Hudson  Bay  and  American  Fur  companies.  Afterward  he 
became  an  independent  trader  and  a  farmer  and  an  Indian  interpreter 
for  the  Government.  "In  1840,"  says  De  La  Ronde,  "the  troops  came 
to  Portage  to  remove  the  Winnebago  Indians— a  part  of  the  Eighth 
Regiment  of  Infantry  under  command  of  Colonel  Worth  and  a  part  of 
the  Fifth  Regiment  under  General  Brooke,  with  General  Atkinson 
as  commander-in-chief.  There  were  three  interpreters  employed  by  the 
Government — Antoine  Grignon,  Pierre  Meneg  and  myself.  Meneg  was 
sent  after  Yellow  Thunder  and  Black  Wolf's  son,  inviting  them  to  Port- 
age to  get  provisions;  but  instead  of  that  as  soon  as  they  arrived  they 
were  put  into  the  guardhouse  with  ball  and  chain,  which  hurt  the  feelings 
of  the  Indians  very  much,  as  they  had  done  no  harm  to  the  Government. 
The  general  had  understood  that  they  were  going  to  revolt,  refusing  to 
emigrate  according  to  treaty  stipulations  but  as  soon  as  Governor  Dodge 
came  here  they  were  released.  They  all  promised  faithfully  to  be  at 
Portage,  ready  for  removal  in  three  days,  and  they  were  all  there  the 
second  day. 

"There  were  two  large  boats  in  which  to  take  down  such  of  the 
Indians  as  had  no  canoes.  Antoine  Grignon  and  Pierre  Meneg  went 
down  with  the  boats.  I  was  kept  here  by  the  order  of  General  Atkinson 
at  the  suggestion  of  General  Brady,  to  assist  the  dragoons  commanded 
by  Captain  (Edwin  V.)  Sumner  and  Lieutenants  McCrate  and  Steele.  We 
went  down  to  Rock  River  to  look  for  Mas-i-ma-ni-ka-ka ;  from  there  we 
went  to  Madison  and  thence  to  Fox  River.  We  picked  up  250  Indians, 
men,  women  and  children,  and  took  them  down  to  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Before  we  got  there,  at  the  head  of  Kickapoo  River,  we  came  to  three 
Indian  wigwams.  The  captain  directed  me  to  order  the  Indians,  to  break 
up  their  camp  and  come  along  with  him.  Two  old  women,  sisters  of 
Black  Wolf,  and  another  one  came  up,  throwing  themselves  on  their  knees, 
crying  and  beseeching  Captain  Sumner  to  kill  them;  that  they  were  old, 
and  would  rather  die  and  be  buried  with  their  fathers,  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, than  be  taken  away,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  their  death- 
blows. The  captain  directed  me  to  go  with  them  and  watch  them,  and  we 
found  them  on  their  knees ;  kissing  the  ground  and  crying  very  loud, 
where  their  relatives  were  buried.    This  touehed  the  captain's  feeliners 
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and  he  exclaimed  'Good  God!  What  harm  could  those  poor  Indians  do 
among  the  rocks  !'  " 

It  might  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  the  Captain  Sumner,  whose 
good  heart  did  him  such  credit,  not  only  served  with  credit  as  a  com- 
mander of  dragoons  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  elsewhere,  but  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  bravery  and  ability  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the 
Mexican  war  and  in  many  Indian  campaigns  in  the  Southwest.  At  one 
time  he  was  military  governor  of  New  Mexico,  and  during  the  Civil  war, 
after  being  three  or  four  times  wounded  and  reaching  the  rank  of  major 
general,  through  personal  bravery  and  military  genius,  became  so  shat- 
tered in  body  that  he  went  to  his  Syracuse  home  to  die. 

Yellow  Thunder  Enters  His  "Forty" 

The  attempt  of  the  Government  to  include  Yellow  Thunder  and  the 
royal  daughter  of  White  Crow  in  the  enforced  hegira  of  the  Winnebagoes 
to  their  homes  beyond  the  Mississippi  was  a  rank  failure ;  for  they  eluded 
their  captors,  walked  back  several  hundred  miles  and  the  head  of  the 
tribe  and  family  entered  the  Forty  in  Sauk  County  which  remained  his 
and  the  refuge  of  the  few  Winnebagoes  who  haunted  their  old  hunting 
grounds  and  homes  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

James  H.  Hill's  Memorial  Address 

When  the  memorial  tablet  was  unveiled  which  marked  the  final  rest- 
ing place  of  Yellow  Thunder's  remains,  as  well  as  the  grave  of  his  honored 
consort,  the  following  connected  account  of  his  life  was  presented  in  the 
address  made  at  the  time  (August  27,  1909)  by  James  H.  Hill,  then  clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court:  "During  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  Winnebago  lad  roamed  with  his  tribe,  through  the  beautiful 
country  lying  between  Lake  Winnebago  and  Green  Bay,  and  extending 
southward  to  the  Rock  River. 

"A  Winnebago,  called  by  the  Sioux  O-ton-kah  the  large,  strong  people, 
tall  and  lithe  and  active  was  he ;  skilful  with  bow  and  spear.  A  thought- 
ful youth,  too,  and  observant. 

"Occasionally  white  explorers  and  traders  visited  the  tribe,  and  their 
stories  of  the  encroachments  of  the  pale  faces  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
Indians  with  fear  and  dread.  So,  when  one  day  in  1812,  an  emissary 
from  the  British  invited  them  to  help  destroy  a  common  enemy,  many 
of  the  braves  went  with  those  of  other  tribes  to  Detroit.  But  the  cam- 
paign was  a  failure,  and  after  losing  many  by  disease  and  hunger,  the 
remnant  made  their  way  back  home. 

Tiik  Yoi  no  Brave,  Yellow  Thunder 

"A  peaceable  tribe  were  they,  but  little  is  recorded  of  them  until 
fifteen  years  later,  when  we  find  our  young  brave  with  a  name,  Yellow 
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Thunder,  wedded  to  a  daughter  of  the  neighboring  tribe  of  Algonquins; 
the  head  of  a  village  not  very  far  from  Portage,  and  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  war  chief. 

"This  title  was  not  hereditary,  and  was  never  bestowed  on  account 
of  birth,  but  any  brave  who  had  done  valorous  service  in  war,  was  recog- 
nized as  a  war  chief.  His  followers  were  volunteers  who,  while  not  exactly 
obeying  him,  looked  to  him  for  directions  and  council. 

Cheated  Out  of  Their  Lands 

"The  white  people  were  covetous  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  Winnc- 
bagoes,  and  conspired  to  take  it  from  them.  Yellow  Thunder  and  two 
young  hereditary  chieftains,  War  Eagle  and  the  Elder  Dandy,  were 
enticed  into  going  to  Washington,  ostensibly  to  see  the  President,  but 
really  to  wrest  from  them,  by  treaty,  their  domain.  When  the  subject  of 
a  treaty  was  brought  up,  Yellow  Thunder  and  the  young  chieftains 
declared  they  had  no  legal  authority  to  ac  t ;  that  a  treaty  signed  by  them 
would  not  be  legal,  but  their  arguments  were  of  no  avail,  and  they  were 
finally  prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  treaty,  giving  away  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  laud,  and  agreeing  to  a  removal  of  the  tribe  to  Iowa.  They 
were  assured  that  they  would  be  allowed  eight  years  in  which  to  move, 
when,  in  fact,  the  treaty,  which  the  chipfs  were  unable  to  read,  stipulated 
that  they  should  go  within  that  many  months. 

Outrage  Upon  Outrage 

"Three  years  later  in  1840,  troops  arrived  in  Portage,  forcibly  to 
remove  the  Indians.  Interpreters  were  sent  to  the  different  villages, 
inviting  their  head  men  to  go  to  Portage  to  receive  Drovisions  When 
they  arrived,  they  were  locked  in  a  guard  house,  and  fastened  by  ball 
and  chain.  Yellow  Thunder  was  one  of  the  numbers  so  shamefully 
treated.  It  is  said  he  felt  the  disgrace  so  keenly  he  wept.  They  were 
released  after  a  few  days,  upon  promising  faithfully  that  they  would 
return  within  three  days,  bringing  their  bands  with  them.  Yellow 
Thunder  returned  the  second  day. 

"Then  followed  a  scene  that,  for  pathos,  equaled  that  other  'removal,' 
so  graphically  described  by  Longfellow  in  Evangeline.  Like  the  Arca- 
dians, they  were  put  into  boats,  to  lie  taken  far  from  their  homes,  into 
strange  lands  and  among  strangprs  away  from  everything  dear  to  them, 
and  never  to  return. 

Becomes  a  Land  Owner  in  Sauk  County 

"But  Yellow  Thunder  was  determined  not  to  leave  the  land  he  loved 
so  well.    With  his  wife,  and  a  few  of  his  band,  he  at  once  returned  to 
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Portage,  walking  nearly  500  miles,  and  arrived  before  the.  troops  who 
had  taken  them  away. 

'Yellow  Thunder  foresaw  that  the  whites  would  soon  occupy  this 
country,  and  that  he  might  have  the  right  to  remain  here,  he  resolved  to 
become  a  land  owner.  With  an  interpreter,  he  went  to  the  land  office 
at  Mineral  Point,  and  entered  a  40-acre  homestead  'on  the  west  side  of 
the  Wisconsin  River  about  sixteen  miles  above  Portage. '  There  he  lived 
for  over  thirty  years,  with  his  faithful  wife,  his  death  occurring  in 
February,  1874. 

''Yellow  Thunder  lived  to  see  his  land  pass  from  barbarism  to  civi- 
lization; his  own  race  disappear,  and  another  take  its  place;  'the  dugout 
give  way  to  floating  palaces ;  Indian  trails  become  railways  burdened  with 
commerce,'  and  proud  cities  where  once  he  saw  his  own  villages. 

Stately  in  Mien,  Noble  of  Character 

"Personally,  Yellow  Thunder  is  described  as  having  been  a  tall, 
stately  man  of  much  dignity,  respected  by  all,  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  a 
generous  friend.  We  know  he  was  brave,  because  he  had  earned  the 
title  of  war-chief ;  he  was  honest  and  conscientious,  because  he  so  long 
refused  to  sign  that  infamous  treaty  in  1837;  faithful  to  his  promises, 
even  to  his  own  injury.  Brave,  honest,  faithful,  though  unlettered,  he 
was  one  of  Nature's  noblemen." 

Burial  of  Yellow  Thunder's  Squaw 

Edmund  Calvert,  who  knew  the  Yellow  Thunder  family  spoke  con- 
cerning the  burial  of  Yellow  Thunder,  said :  ' '  Members  of  the  Sauk 
County  Historical  Society  and  Twentieth  Century  Club:  Concerning 
the  burial  of  Yellow  Thunder  and  his  squaw,  recalls  the  winter  of  1868, 
in  which  occurred  the  death  of  Yellow  Thunder's  squaw,  in  a  wigwam 
at  their  home.  Isaac  Flinn,  former  sheriff  Seneca  Corbin  and  William 
Calvert  assisted  in  her  burial.  The  grave  was  dug  according  to  custom, 
4  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  the  west  half  4  feet  deep  and  the  east 
half,  2  feet  deep.  She  was  removed  from  the  tent  on  a  sled  and 
laid  beside  the  grave  in  her  blanket.  She  was  then  placed  in  the 
grave  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  her  blanket  wrapped  around  her  and  her 
face  to  the  west.  Then  the  Indians  danced  around  the  grave  chanting 
their  death  song  according  to  custom. 

Death  and  Burial  of  Yeiaow  Thunder 

"After  the  death  of  his  squaw  Yellow  Thunder  lived  but  little  in  his 
log  house,  which  was  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  northeast  of  this  pillar 
erected  in  memory  of  them.   A  short  time  before  his  sickness  and  death, 
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late  in  the  fall  of  1874,  he  located  his  tent  one-half  mile  north  of  his  home 
close  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  where  his  white  neighbors  brought  him 
something  good  to  eat,  for  which  he  was  very  grateful.  His  death  was 
caused  from  an  injury  to  his  knee,  followed  by  blood  poison.  He  realized 
he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  requested  to  be  buried  in  a  wooden 
box.  He  asked  to  be  first  taken  back  to  his  home  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  three  days ;  the  first  day  to  visit  another  tribe ;  the  second,  I  cannot 
recall  for  what;  and  the  third,  to  go  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 
The  same  formality  was  used  as  in  the  burial  of  his  squaw.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  Indians  and  the  career  of  the  red  man  and 
squaw,  who  often  ate  with  their  white  friends,  was  ended. 


Indians  of  Local  Fame 

Photograph  taken  near  Linen  Mill,  Baraboo  (1905) — From  right  to  left:  Smoky 
Smoke,  a  Menomonie;  Yellow  Thunder,  son  of  the  old  chief;  Bill  Do  Korra  (with 
club) ,  child  and  wife.   Camp  near  nouth  bank  of  Baraboo  river. 

"I  wish  to  extend  congratulations  to  the  societies  who  have  so  suc- 
cessfully located  and  erected  this  pillar  to  the  memory  of  Chief  Yellow 
Thunder  and  his  squaw." 

The  Memorial  Pillak 

The  pillar  is  erected  where  two  roads  cross  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  C.  C.  Allen  Farm  in  Fairfield.  It  stands  under  some  old  oak  trees 
on  the  main  road  from  Baraboo  to  Kilhourn,  passing  the  Asa  Shults 
Farm.  The  pillar  is  five  miles  from  Baraboo.  Tt  was  first  decided  to 
build  the  pillar  where  Yellow  Thunder  was  buried  in  1874.  After  con- 
sidering the  matter,  it  was  thought  best  to  remove  the  remains  of  the 
departed  chief  and  bis  wife  from  the  forty  acres  owned  by  George  Har- 
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rison  to  the  public  road.  The  Indians  were  buried  almost  a  half  mile 
from  the  main  road  just  east  of  the  home  of  Q.  A.  Loveland,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  private  property  in  order  to  reach  the  place.  The 
present  owners  of  the  land  were  very  kind  about  people  going  upon  the 
property,  but  fearing  that  there  might  be  difficulty  in  future  years  it 
was  thought  best  to  make  the  change. 

Remains  Removed  from  Former  Graves  . 

"During  the  year  of  the  great  fair  at  Chicago.  189;?,  William  Calvert 
came  from  the  west  and  found  the  bones  of  the  Indian  chief  and. his  wife 
on  the  ground.  They  had  been  thrown  to  the  surface  by  some  curious 
persons  hunting  for  relics  and  were  not  replaced.  Mr.  Calvert  put  them 
back  as  best  he  could,  and  there  they  remained  until  removed.  There 
was  some  question  about  the  correct  location  of  the  graves,  but  both 
William  and  Edmund  Calvert  were  present  with  the  members  of  the 
society  when  an  investigation  was  made  and  it  was  established  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  graves  were  correctly  located.  On  Tuesday,  August  17, 
1909,  Joseph  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  curator  committee  of  the  his- 
torical society,  and  H.  E.  Cole,  the  president,  exhumed  the  remains  of 
the  chief  and  his  wife.  Some  of  the  smaller  bones  had  cither  disappeared, 
or  were  lost,  when  first  thrown  out  by  the  relic  hunters.  Most  of  the 
bones  were  there,  however,  and  they  were  taken  out  to  be  placed  in  the 
pillar.  There  was  abundant  evidence  that  Yellow  Thunder  had  been 
buried  in  a  box. 

Remains  Inclosed  in  Memorial  Pillar 

"On  Thursday,  August  19th,  the  pillar  was  erected  by  City  Engineer 
H.  B.  French,  Edmund  Calvert,  Charles  Goette  and  H.  E.  Cole.  Field 
stones  were  used  and  they  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Calvert.  A  hole  two 
feet  deep  was  dug  for  the  base  and  the  whole  laid  up  with  cement.  The 
remains  of  Yellow  Thunder  and  his  squaw  were  placed  in  an  earthen 
receptacle  and  closed.  This  was  placed  in  the  structure  and  became  a 
portion  of  the  pillar.  It  stands  about  4Vs  feet  high  and  is  3  feet  square. 
A  framework  was  made  and  the  pillar  laid  up  inside  of  that ;  afterwards 
the  boards  were  removed.  Cement  and  lumber  were  kindly  furnished  by 
Frank  M.  Stewart  of  the  Stewart  Lumber  Company. 
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The  Name  Plates 

Two  name  plates  appear  on  the  monument.   On  the  east  side  is: 

YELLOW  THUNDER 
Chief  of 
THE  WINNEBAGO 
Born  1774— Died  1874 


And  His  Squaw- 
Died  1868 

On  the  north  side  is : 

Erected  by 
The  Sauk  County 
Historical  Society 
and  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club 
of  Baraboo 
1909 

Final  Expulsion  ok  the  Winnebagoes 

The  last  days  of  Yellow  Thunder  were  doubtless  saddened  by  the  tinal 
forcible  expulsion  of  his  people  from  Wisconsin.  Gradually,  while  he 
lingered  on  the  Forty  in  Del  ton  Township,  the  soil  of  the  state  had  been 
swept  of  Winnebagoes  and  the  Indians,  in  detachments,  collected  on  their 
western  reservations.  In  1K46  a  treaty  had  been  effected  by  which  they 
were  to  be  moved  about  500  miles  north  of  their  allotted  lands  in  Iowa. 
Some  1,300  did  so  in  the  summer  of  1848,  400  lingering  in  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa.  In  February,  18H0,  quite  a  band  of  them  located  between  the  Bad 
Axe  and  Black  rivers  and  became  threatening  and  insolent ;  but  they 
yielded  to  cautious  councils.    Other  removals  followed. 

The  last  of  these  enforced  departures  occurred  two  days  before  the 
Christmas  of  18711,  about  two  months  before  the  death  of  Yellow  Thunder. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day  Capt.  S.  A.  Hunt  and  ex-Sheriff  Pool 
crossed  the  old  Wisconsin  River  bridge  at  Portage,  heading  a  detachment 
of  United  States  troops.  The  little  expedition  was  bound  for  the  Baraboo 
River,  where,  near  the  Crawford  Bridge,  a  considerable  number  of  Win- 
nebagoes had  gathered  for  a  feast  and  an  annual  meeting. 

Almost  every  lodge  for  forty  miles  around  had  its  delegate.  The 
Winnebagoes  (Bagoes,  they  were  called)  had  pooled  their  wigwams,  their 
feathers,  their  paint,  their  wanipnm,  and  were  having  a  hilarious  time, 
when  their  powwow  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  uninvited 
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boys  in  blue.  The  greatest  consternation  immediately  prevailed,  for  the 
Indians  knew  that  they  must  follow  the  bulk  of  their  tribe  to  the  reserva- 
tion in  Nebraska.  A  parley  followed  and,  as  the  liagoes  refused  to  be 
persuaded  by  mildness,  they  were  surrounded  by  Captain  Hunt's  men 
and  made  prisoners  to  the  number  of  nearly  one  hundred. 

With  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  captives  were  arranged  in  march- 
ing order  and  just  before  noon,  with  their  families  and  all  their  festive 
paraphernalia,  sullenly  wound  over  the  hill  near  the  Catholic  Church 


escorted  by  the  United  States  troops.  They  were  marched  to  the  depot, 
safely  lodged  in  the  cars,  and  a  full  supply  of  rations  dealt  out  to  them. 
After  they  had  been  housed,  Captain  Hunt  set  about  to  inform  himself 
whether  any  of  his  captives  had  become  real  estate  owners,  or  had  done 
anything  else  to  show  that  they  had  abandoned  their  tribal  relations 
and  were  entitled  to  remain  as  citizens.  In  that  connection,  inquiry  was 
made  for  Yellow  Thunder,  Good  Village,  War  Club,  Snake  Swallow, 
McWima  and  Pretty  Man,  but  it  was  found  that  only  two  of  them  were 
among  the  captives  and  they  were  allowed  to  depart  as  American  citizens. 
John  Little  John  and  IIij:h  Snake  were  taken  with  the  more  common 
Winnebagoes.   Although  not  legally  entitled  to  remain,  as  their  characters 


Chief  A-ha-cho-ka 
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were  quite  warmly  endorsed  by  a  number  of  respectable  citizens,  they 
were  informed  that  they  could  return  to  Columbia  County  later,  if  they 
so  desired.  The  ponies  and  all  the  other  belonging  of  the  Indians  were 
then  collected  and  loaded  into  the  baggage  cars,  and  at  6  o  'clock  the  train 
was  under  way  for  Sparta,  Monroe  County,  which  was  to  be  the  ren- 
dezvous for  all  the  Winnebagoes  gathered  by  Captain  Hunt,  who  was 
the  official  Government  agent  for  the  removal  of  the  remnant  of  the  tribe 
from  Southern  Wisconsin. 

Sunday  and  Monday  were  busy  days  and  nights  for  ex-Sheriff  Pool, 
his  specialty  being  the  collection  of  the  squaws  and  families  of  the  Winne- 
bago braves  who  had  not  accompanied  their  lords  to  the  Baraboo  cele- 
bration. A  writer  of  that  time  and  event  puts  the  matter  thus :  ' '  As  an 
Indian  dance  is  very  like  a  white  man 's  frolic  in  some  of  its  characteristics, 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise  to  learn  that  a  number  of  braves  were 
alone  at  this  dance,  while  the  squaws  were  doing  the  menial  work  of 
housekeeping  at  home  and  attending  to  the  papooses.  Now  Big  Jim  was 
just  one  of  that  kind,  and  several  others  might  be  named,  but  out  of 
respect  for  their  families  we  will  not  put  their  names  in  print.  The 
circumstances,  however,  made  it  necessary  for  Captain  Hunt  to  dispatch 
Mr.  Pool  and  other  messengers  for  their  families,  which  were  at  Briggs- 
ville  (Marquette  County,  just  above  the  Columbia  line)  and  other  places. 
By  Monday  evening  Mr.  Pool  had  two  or  three  dozen  of  them  congregated 
here,  and  on  Tuesday  evening  they  were  forwarded  to  Sparta."  It  would 
thus  appear  that  the  Christmas  festivities  of  the  Winnebagoes  were  rather 
rudely  disturbed  in  1873.  As  we  have  seen,  their  beloved  and  venerable 
chief,  Yellow  Thunder,  remained  in  Sauk  County  and  died  shortly  after 
the  last  forcible  removal  of  his  people  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

SETTLEMENT  BEFORE  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION 

Baribeau,  Voyageur  of  1747 — First  Real  Items  of  County  History — 
Other  Scattered  References— Map  Records— Winnebagoes  Cede 
All.  Their  Lands — Came  Too  Soon — Settlers  on  Sauk  Prairie- 
First  White  Family  in  the  County — Abe  Wood,  Father  of  Bara- 
boo — Ku.j.-  an  Indian — Marries  a  Squaw — Resides  Near  Madison — 
The  Lodestone  at  Baraboo — The  First  Dam — Big  Heart  Under 
Rough  Crust— Abe  Wood's  Death— Albert  Jameson— Uncle  Wil- 
liam Johnson— Wilson,  of  Wilson's  Creek— The  Sauk  Villages 
— First  Fourth  of  July  Celebration— Count  Haraszthy  and  His 
Colony — Father  and  Son — Founding  Sauk  City — Returns  to 
Europe  for  Family— The  Old  Count— Steamboat  Ventures- 
Other  Enterprises  of  Haraszthy  &  Bryant— A  Town  Builder  and 
Boomer — As  a  Farmer — County  Seat  Fight — Personal  Charac- 
teristics— Abandon  Haraszthy  Village — Last  of  the  Haraszthys 
— The  Pecks  Come  to  Madison — First  White  Child  Born  in  Madi- 
son— Mrs.  Peck  Enters  the  Baraboo  Valley— Mrs.  Peck  Holds 
Captain  Moore— Surveys  in  Sauk  County—The  County's  FmsT 
Census; — William  II.  Canfield — Dell  Creek  (Newport) — First 
Settlers  of  Oreen  field  Township — Town  of  Spring  Green — Jones- 
vili*e—  Honey  Creek  Settlers— Towns  of  Fairfield  and  Merri- 
mack. 

All  intelligent  readers  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  steps  and  char- 
acters long  since  solidly  incorporated  into  the  human  and  historic  chap- 
ter covering  the  pioneer  explorers  and  explorations  of  the  interior  of 
North  America,  via  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  valleys.  Only  distantly  and 
indirectly  does  the  romantic  journey  of  Joliet  and  Marquette  from  the 
upper  lake  regions  to  the  strange  villages  of  the  Mascoutens  and  the 
Kiekapoos  in  the  Valley  of  the  Fox,  during  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1673,  concern  those  of  this  day  and  county;  or  even  their 
passage  down  the  Wisconsin,  under  the  guidance  of  the  more  civil  and 
intelligent  Miamis,  toward  the  greater  waterway  supposed  to  lead  to  the 
South  Sea.  It  adds  to  the  human  interest  of  this  phase  of  the  subject 
to  he  quite  certain  that  these  great  and  intrepid  men  were  the  first  of  the 
white  race  to  float  along  any  of  the  borders  of  the  present  County  of 
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Sauk  and  to  look  upon  some  of  its  beautiful  hills  and  vales.  Perhaps 
they  even  set  foot  upon  its  soil. 

Within  the  succeeding  twenty  years  Louis  Hennepin,  the  friar,  and 
Le  Sueur,  the  French  traveler  and  explorer,  "made  the  portage"  between 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  them  as  was 
•  said  of  Joliet  and  Marquette.  They  left  graphic  deseriptions  of  the  two 
valleys  and  of  the  Indians  who  occupied  them — of  the  "Saukies"  and 
"Ottigaumies"  (Foxes),  and  all  the  rest — which  may  be  read  by  all 
who  are  within  the  radius  of  a  circulating  library. 


A  matter  which  has  caused  prolific  speculation,  without  bringing 
definite  results,  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Haraboo.  The  only  point  upon 
which  the  speculators  all  agree  is  that  the  word  is  of  French  derivation. 
It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  there  was  a  Canadian  voyageur,  once 
upon  a  time,  who  might  have  roamed  through  the  Baraboo  Valley  and 
the  euphony  of  his  name  sunk  into  the  consciousness  of  some  of  the  early 
cartographers  and  thus  become  fixed  on  the  maps.  The  first  mention  of 
the  name  Baribeau  in  American  history  is  in  the  register  of  baptisms  of 
the  mission  of  St.  Ijrnace  de  Michilimakinac.  The  original,  from  which 
an  Knglish  translation  has  been  made,  is  kept  in  the  parish  church  of 
Ste.  Anne,  at  Mackinac,  and  under  date  of  July  22,  1747,  is  the  follow- 
ing: "I  solemnly  baptized  in  the  church  of  this  mission  a  female  neo- 
phyte, sufficiently  instructed  and  desiring  holy  baptism,  about  'Jfi  years 
old,  born  at  Nipissing  and  her  two  children:  the  elder  about  three  (thir- 
teen) years  and  the  younger  about  nine  years  of  age,  both  bom  in  the 
direction  of  Matchidock,  of  the  aforesaid  neophyte  and  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Tellier,  dit  la  fortune.  The  neophyte  took  the  name  of  Marie  Josephe  in 
holy  baptism.  Her  godfather  was  Mr.  de  Xoyclle,  the  younger,  the  com- 
mandant of  this  post,  and  the  godmother  Mile,  de  Selles,  wife  of  Sieur 
Thomas  Blotideau,  voyageur.  The  older  child  took  the  name  of  Francois 
Xavier;  his  godfather  was  Sieur  Baribeau,  voyageur."  "Possihly," 
says  Doctor  Thwaites  in  a  footnote,  "the  person  for  whom  the  Baraboo 
river  in  Sauk  county,  Wisconsin,  is  named.*'  And  there  let  the  matter 
rest. 


The  first  scars  upon  the  soil  of  Sauk  County,  traces  of  which  are  still 
discernible,  records  of  which  are  definite  and  authentic,  and  which  mark 
the  legitimate  birth  of  its  history,  were  those  left  on  the  Sauk  Prairie 
in  1746  by  the  band  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  who  had  been  driven  by  the  French 
from  the  military  post  at  Green  Bay.  The  reason  for  their  flieht  has  been 
given  in  the  preceding  chapter.    .Jonathan  Carver,  the  English  travelei, 
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on  his  way  to  St.  Anthony's  Falls  and  the  upper  Mississippi,  in  1766, 
passed  down  the  Wisconsin  River  from  the  portage  and  visited  the  Indian 
village  on  Sauk  Prairie.  In  an  account  of  his  voyage  he  says:  "On  the 
8th  of  October  we  got  our  canoes  into  the  Ouisconsin  river,  which  at  this 
place  is  more  than  a  hundred  yards  wide,  and  the  next  day  arrived  at 
the  great  town  of  the  Saukies.  This  is  the  largest  and  best  built  Indian 
town  I  ever  saw.  It  contains  about  ninety  houses,  each  large  enough  for 
several  families.  These  are  built  of  hewn  plank,  neatly  joined  and  covered 
with  bark  so  compactly  as  to  keep  out  the  penetrating  rains.  Before  the 
doors  are  placed  comfortable  sheds,  in  which  the  inhabitants  sit  when  the 
weather  will  permit  and  smoke  their  pipes.  The  streets  are  regular  and 
spacious;  so  that  it  appears  more  like  a  civilized  town  than  the  abode 
of  savages.  The  land  near  the  town  is  very  good.  In  their  plantations, 
which  lie  adjacent  to  their  houses,  and  which  are  neatly  laid  out,  they 
raise  great  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  melons,  etc.,  so  that  this 
place  is  esteemed  the  best  market  for  traders  to  furnish  themselves  with 
provisions  of  any  within  eight  hundred  miles  of  it. 

"The  Saukies  can  raise  about  three  hundred  warriors,  who  are  gen- 
erally employed  ever  summer  in  making  incursions  into  the  territories 
of  the  Illinois  and  Pawnee  nations,  whence  they  return  with  a  great 
number  of  slaves.  But  those  people  frequently  retaliate,  and  in  their 
turn  destroy  many  of  the  Saukies,  which  I  judge  to  be  the  reason  that 
they  increase  no  faster. 

"While  I  stayed  here,  1  took  a  view  of  some  mountains  that  lie  about 
fifteen  miles  to  the  southward  and  abound  in  lead  ore.  I  ascended  one 
of  the  highest  of  these,  and  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  country.  For 
many  miles  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  lesser  mountains,  which  appeared 
at  a  distance  like  haycocks,  they  being  free  from  trees*  Only  a  few 
groves  of  hickory  and  stunted  oaks  covered  some  of  the  valleys.  So 
plentiful  is  lead  here  that  I  saw  large  quantities  of  it  lying  about  the 
streets  in  the  town  belonging  to  the  Saukies,  and  it  seemed  to  be  as  good 
as  the  product  of  other  countries." 

Thus  same  Carver  was  the  first  traveler  in  the  great  Mississippi  Valley 
to  map  any  portion  of  Sauk  County  away  from  the  Wisconsin  River. 
In  1768  a  map  was  published  in  his  book  of  travels,  not  only  locating 
the  "Saukies'  Chief  Town"  but  giving  a  fair  delineation  of  the  course 
of  the  Baraboo  River. 

Other  Scattered  References 

In  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  various  leaders  of  military 
expeditions,  commanders  of  American  posts  and  Government  Indian 
agents,  record  their  observations  regarding  the  country  embraced  in  the 
present  County  of  Sauk ;  also  descriptive  of  the  Indians  then  occupying 
it,  as  has  been  narrated  in  the  previous  chapter.   Capt.  Henry  Whiting, 
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for  instance,  commanding  the  Fifth  United  States  Infantry,  which  made 
the  voyage  from  Fort  Howard  to  Prairie  du  Chief)  in  1819,  says  in  one 
of  his  reports:  "The  limestone  hluffs  and  highlands  begin  on  the  Wis- 
consin ahont  eight  miles  below  the  portage.  Just  above  Prairie  du  Sac 
appears  to  be  the  apex  of  the  highland  of  that  river,  and  the  head  of  the 
great  valley  through  which  it  winds."  In  1827  General  Cass  passed 
over  the  Fox-Wisconsin  River  route  to  ascertain  the  feeling  among  the 
Winnebagoes  toward  the  United  States  Government,  but  left  nothing 
of  record  which  particularly  interests  the  historian  of  Sauk  County. 

Map  Records 

John  Farmer,  the  historian  and  cartographer  of  Detroit,  was  the  first 
to  attempt  anything  like  an  accurate  mapping  of  the  new  parts  of  the 
territories  of  Michigan  and  "Ouisconsin."  In  one  of  his  maps  issued  in 
1830  is  noted  "Bonibau's  Creek"  (Bariboo  River)  and  several  Winne- 
bago villages  along  its  course.  Soon  afterward  appeared  the  first  "Map 
of  Wiskonsin  Territory  compiled  from  the  Public  Surveys,"  with  villages 
along  its  course.  His  revised  map  of  1 836  does  not  even  attempt  to  trace 
the  Baraboo  River,  although  there  is  a  rude  representation  of  the  bluffs, 
and  the  present  area  of  Sauk  County  is  otherwise  a  blank ;  it  is  simply 
a  virtually  unknown  attachment  to  Dane  County,  out  somewhere  in  the 
wilderness.  Soon  afterward  the  first  "Map  of  Wiskonsin  Territory, 
Compiled  from  the  Public  Surveys,"  locates  the  Village  of  Prairie  du 
Sac ;  and  that  is  about  all. 

Winnebagoes  Cede  All  Their  Lands 

When  the  Winnebagoes  ceded  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  United  States,  in  1837,  the  attention  of  those  who  were  looking  for 
fertile  lands  and  a  beautiful  country  north  of  the  Wisconsin  River  was 
drawn  to  what  is  now  Sauk  County.  Although  the  surveyors  of  the 
general  government  did  not  commence  their  work  until  three  years  later, 
the  lands  were  thrown  upon  the  market  and  quite  a  number  staked  out 
their  claims,  awaiting  the  time  when  they  could  have  their  lands  accu- 
rately recorded  and  their  titles  made  clear. 

Came  too  Soon 

Even  before  the  Winnebagoes  had  signed  the  treaty,  but  doubtless 
knowing  that  they  would  do  so,  Archibald  Barker  and  Andrew  Dunn 
attempted  to  pre-empt  a  piece  of  land  in  the  Indians'  corn  fields  near 
the  present  site  of  Bamboo,  but  the  Winnebagoes  destroyed  their  shanty 
and  compelled  them  to  leave  the  country.   Mr.  Barker  returned  two  years 
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afterward  and  assisted  Abe  Wood  and  Wallace  Rowan,  in  the  improve- 
ments of  the  Baraboo  River  at  the  Rapids. 

Settlers  on  Sauk  Prairie 

Rut  before  the  coming  of  the  Baraboo  pioneers,  Sauk  Prairie  received 
its  first  settlers.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1838  Berry  Haney,  who  was 
then  staging  between  Mineral  Point  and  Port  Winnebago,  learned  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Winnebago  treaty,  and  on  his  next  trip  after  receiving 
such  information  took  with  him  Jonathan  Taylor  and  Solomon  Shore 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  claim  on  Sauk  Prairie.  Taylor  was  left 
opposite  the  Prairie,  while  Shore  accompanied  Haney  to  Fort  Winnebago 
f  Portage  City),  and  returned  to  him  with  a  skiff  in  which  they  crossed  the 
river.  The  two  then  marked  out  a  claim  for  Haney  on  the  present  site 
of  Sauk  City.  Taylor  made  a  claim  on  an  adjoining  tract  above,  and 
Shore  took  a  third  claim  further  up  the  river.  In  June,  1838,  Haney 
employed  James  Ensminger  and  Thomas  Sanser  to  break  ten  acres,  but 
when  they  came  to  perform  their  work  the  Indians  threatened  to  burn 
their  camp.  They  therefore  dug  a  pit,  walled  it  with  logs,  and  protected 
it  with  a  covering  of  earth  as  a  fireproof  dwelling.  These  were  the  first 
permanent  locations  and  improvements  made  by  white  men  in  Sauk 
County. 

First  White  Family  in  the  County 

• 

James  S.  Alban,  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  1838,  moved  with  his 
family  to  the  south  end  of  Sauk  Prairie,  where  he  built  a  cabin  in  the 
midst  of  a  small  cluster  of  trees.  His  was  the  first  white  family  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Alban  was  an  Ohio  man,  and  as  a  boy  of  eight  years  moved 
with  the  family  from  Jefferson  to  Stark  County,  that  state,  where  he 
reached  manhood  and  married  Miss  Amanda  Harris,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Harris.  In  1836  they  started  for  the  West,  spent  the  winter  of  that  year 
and  '37  near  Chicago,  and  in  the  following  spring  set  their  faces  toward 
Wisconsin.  They  stopped  for  a  time  at  Blue  Mounds,  Dane  County,  and 
their  next  move  was  to  the  Wisconsin  River  opposite  what  is  now  Sauk 
City.  There  they  remained  a  few  months  watching  the  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Winnebagoes.  At  the  first  notice 
of  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  north  of  the  Wis- 
consin the  young  couple  crossed  the  river  and  became  "squatters,"  as 
stated,  on  the  southern  end  of  Sauk  Prairie.  There  the  pioneer  family 
of  the  county  remained  until  the  death  of  Mrs.  Alban  on  October  5, 
1843,  when  Mr.  Alban  moved  to  Plover,  Portage  County.  At  that  place 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  attained  prominence,  and 
as  the  brave  colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry  was  killed 
in  the  Civil  war,  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6,  1862. 
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Abe  Wood,  Father  op  Baraboo 

In  the  meantime,  probably  in  the  late  fall  of  1838,*  Abe  Wood,  the 
first  permanent  settler  of  Baraboo,  had  built  his  cabin  on  the  bank  of 
the  Baraboo,  at  a  point  which  has  been  located  just  west  of  the  house  on 
the  Ochsner  place  at  the  end  of  Seventh  Avenue.  It  is  said  that  "the 
chance  for  water  power  and  quick  riches  was  the  lodestone  that  drew 
Wood  to  the  Baraboo  rapids." 

As  Mr.  Wood  was  also  one  of  the  most  eccentric  characters  who  ever 
lived  in  the  county,  and  materially  pushed  along  its  development,  the 
events  of  his  life  are  here  given  in  detail.  They  are  incorporated  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  by  the  author,  in 
November,  1909. 

"Abe  Wood  was  from  Kentucky;  his  wife,  a  Winnebago  halfbreed," 
said  Mr.  Cole.  "He  was  an  adventurer;  she  was  a  child  of  the  wilder- 
ness. It  was  Abraham  Wood  who  first  established  a  home  at  Baraboo, 
then  on  the  outer  rim  of  civilization.  Abe  Wood's  wants  were  few  and 
simple;  in  manners  and  customs  he  was  but  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
Indians  amongst  whom  he  associated  during  much  of  his  life.  It  was 
only  the  accident  of  his  being  the  first  to  bring  a  family  to  Baraboo  to 
establish  a  home  that  has  led  to  a  perpetuation  of  his  name  in  the  chapters 
of  local  history. 

"Just  when  Wood  came  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  is  not  recorded, 
nor  is  it  known  from  whence  he  journeyed.  He  was  probably  born  in 
Kentucky.  He  came  to  Illinois  possibly  because  a  brother  resided  there. 
About  1836  or  1837  he  is  first  mentioned  in  the  local  history  of  Madison 
and  Portage.  Black  Hawk  had  been  driven  from  Illinois,  past  the  Madison 
hikes  and  across  Sauk  county  to  his  defeat  and  doom  on  the  banks  of  the 
.Mississippi  only  a  short  time  before.  Like  thousands  of  others,  Wood 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  subdued  Indians,  finding  in  the  new  country 
opportunity  for  speculation  and  adventure.  Wood's  friend  Wallace 
Rowan,  was  in  this  region  before  the  Indian  war  and  possibly  Wood  was 
in  the  territory  also,  but  if  so  he  left  no  record  of  his  presence. 

Kills  ax  Indian 

"John  T.  De  La  Ronde  and  others  record  that  Abe  Wood  once  kept  a 
grog  shop  at  Portage  and  that  White  Pawnee  came  to  the  place  to  get 
some  liquor  by  force,  with  his  knife  in  his  hand.  Wood  was  a  very  strong 
man  and  pushed  the  Indian  and  struck  him  with  a  club.  White  Pawnee's 

•  The  exact  date  of  the  arrival  of  Wood  is  not  certain.  He  may  have  come  in  1838 
or  1839.  Mrs.  Bella  French  in  the  "American  Sketch  Book"  (Baraboo  and  Devils' 
Lakes)  1876,  says  that  James  8.  Alban  and  Eben  Peck  met  Abraham  Wood  and  Wal- 
lace Rownn  on  Peck 's  Prairie  in  1839.   Just  how  long  he  had  been  here  is  not  stated. 
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skull  was  broken  and  he  fell  dead.  White  Pawnee  was  sometimes  called 
Vane  Blane.  Pawnee  was  an  Indian  tribe  on  the  Missouri  and  Platte 
rivers;  however,  as  this  was  the  tribe  from  which  captives  were  fre- 
quently made,  the  term  'Pawnee,'  called  'Pania'  by  the  French,  came  to 
mean  any  Indian  slave  or  servant.  Probably  Pania  Blanc  was  the  son 
of  some  such  captive  mother  whom  White  Crow,  his  father,  had  married 
according  to  the  Indian  custom.  The  use  of  the  term,  'White  Pawnee,' 
may  indicate  that  the  mother  was  some  white  woman  captured  or  brought 
into  servitude.  The  term  might  readily  have  been  used  for  any  fancied 
lightness  of  complexion  or  peculiarity.  The  dead  Indian  was  the  son  of 
White  Crow,  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Black  Hawk  war. 

"  As  soon  as  the  deed  had  been  committed  the  Indians  collected  around 
Wood's  place  to  butcher  him  in  their  own  way.  De  La  Ronde  made  a 
road  through  them  to  Wood's  habitation  for  his  protection.  The  next 
day  De  La  Ronde  advised  Wood  to  go  to  Henry  Merrill,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Portage,  and  give  himself  up.  Wood  replied  that  Morrill  had 
advised  him  to  run  off.  Merrill,  however,  did  issue  a  warrant  at  the 
request  of  the  sub-agent,  Thomas  Buoy,  which  was  served  by  Satterlee 
Clark,  who  overtook  Wood  at  Springer's  and  brought  him  back  to  the 
portage.  Wood  was  sent  to  Green  Bay  for  trial,  but  the  grand  jury  did 
not  find  a  bill  against  him. 

"White  Pawnee  was  buried  in  a  large  conical  mound  five  or  six  feet 
high  at  the  city  end  of  the  Wisconsin  river  bridge  in  Portage.  After- 
wards the  mound  was  leveled  for  street  improvement  but  whether  or  not 
the  bones  of  White  Pawnee  came  to  the  surface  is  not  known.  . 

Marries  a  Squ.vw 


"The  killing  of  the  Indian  probably  resulted  in  Abe  Wood  taking  the 
daughter  of  Chief  DeKaury  for  his  wife.  John  L.  Rowiu.  who  now 
resides  in  Wonewoc,  says  that  on  account  of  Wood  killing  an  Indian  at 
Portage  he  had  to  marry  the  squaw  to  save  his  life.  It  may  have  been 
a  romance  as  it  was  with  John  Smith  down  in  Virginia. 

"Mrs.  Wood  was  partly  white.  In  that  early  day  the  races  were  much 
mixed,  French  and  Winnebago  especially,  and  in  some  degree,  American 
and  Winnebago  also.  All  the  DeKaury 's  were  descended  from  a  half  „  fr**"' 
breed.  The  original  DeKaury  was  a  fur  trader  on  Doty's  Island,  located 
at  Neenah,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  nation  at  that 
place.  He  left  a  large  progeny,  when,  summoned  to  defend  New  France, 
he  went  to  the  lower  colonies  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Quebec. 
April  28,  1760.   lie  died  of  his  wounds  at  Montreal  soon  after. 

"Now  Mrs.  Wood  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  numerous  DeKaurys, 
partly  white,  and  quite  likely  her  mother  was  a  half  breed.  The  degree 
of  relationship  cannot  definitely  be  determined. 

"In  this  case  there  was  probably  no  ceremony.   That  was  the  custom 
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then.  It  is  recorded  that  after  Wood  and  his  wife  came  to  Baraboo  they 
were  legally  married  by  Eben  Peck,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

"Abe  Wood's  wife  was  called  Sarah.  Previous  to  her  marriage  to 
Wood  she  had  a  Frenchman  for  a  husband  and  there  was  a  daughter 
named  Hannah  aged  10  years,  born  on  the  Rock  river.  This  daughter 
became  one  of  the  family  and  was  known  as  Hannah  Wood.  Unions 
between  whites  and  Indians  by  mutual  consent  was  a  common  occurrence 
in  those  days.  Philip  Covalle,  Joseph  Pelkie,  Michael  St.  Cyr,  Oliver 
Ermell  and  Lavec  all  resided  on  the  Madison  lakes,  and  all  had  Indian 
women  for  wives.  Like  Wood  three  of  them  were  married  in  the  presence 
of  their  children  after  the  advent  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Resides  Near  Madison 

"Wood  and  his  wife  were  residing  at  Winnequah  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Monona  early  in  1837.  His  home  was  on  the  northeast  fractional 
quarter  of  section  19,  which  contains  52  acres.  The  place  has  been  vari- 
ously known  as  'Old  Indian  Garden,' 4  Wood's  Point,'  'Strawberry  Point,' 
'Squaw  Point,'  and  now  Winnequah.  The  first  name  was  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  cultivated  the  land  there  before  the  advent  of 
the  whites. 

"While  residing  here  in  the  early  months  of  1837  Wood  assisted  two 
Frenchmen,  Joe  Pelkie  and  Lavec,  in  building  the  first  house  in  Madison. 
It  was  occupied  by  Eben  Peck  and  family,  also  early  settlers  in  Baraboo. 

"When  Simeon  Mills  came  to  Madison  from  Chicago  by  way  of  Janes- 
ville  he  crossed  the  Catfish  three  times  and  finally  landed  at  Winnequah. 
Here  he  found  Wood  and  through  him  was  able  to  bargain  with  two 
Indian  boys  for  50  cents  apiece  to  carry  him  across  the  lake  to  Madison, 
a  service  which  he  was  unable  to  persuade  the  boys  to  do  before. 

"While  Wood  lived  across  the  lake  from  Madison  he  kept  a  little  store 
and  traded  with  the  Indians.  He,  no  douht,  knew  where  the  sunfish 
bedded  and  the  deer  came  down  to  drink.  Here,  in  the  humble  cabin  on 
'Squaw  Point,'  March  7,  1837,  Margaret,  his  only  daughter,  was  born. 

The  Lodestone  at  Baraboo 

"The  chance  for  water  power  and  quick  riches  was  the  lodestone  that 
drew  Wood  to  the  Baraboo  rapids.  Two  years  before  the  Winnebago 
Indians  had  ceded  to  the  government  all  their  land  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  included  the  present  location  of  Baraboo.  This  land  was  not  to  be 
occupied  by  the  whites  for  several  years.  Very  soon  after  the  treaty, 
however,  Archibald  Barker  and  Andrew  Dunn  came  across  the  country 
from  Mineral  Point  to  lay  claim  to  choice  locations  at  the  rapids.  Here 
at  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  com  field  they  commenced  the  erection  of 
a  cabin,  but  when  the  walls  of  the  shanty  had  reached  the  dignity  of 
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five  or  six  feet  in  height,  a  party  of  Indians  appeared  and  demanded  that 
the  newcomers  leave  immediately.  The  irate  savages  gave  vent  to  their 
disapproval  hy  tearing  down  the  log  shanty  and  thus  vanished  the  golden 
dream  of  the  adventurers.  Ehen  Peek  laid  claim  to  the  land  at  the  lower 
rapids  of  the  Barahoo  about  the  time  Wood  came  but  he  did  not  bring 
his  family  here  until  some  time  afterward.  Wood  was  followed  by 
Wallace  Rowan,  the  first  settler  in  Columbia  county,  and  a  resident 
of  Dane  county  before  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Previous  to  the  coming  of 
Wood  Jean  Baribault  had  trapped  and  fished  along  the  stream  which 
bears  his  name.  When  Wood  built  his  first  camplire  in  ihe  sound  of  the 
falling  waters  of  the  river,  his  nearest  neighbors  to  the  cast  were  at 
Portage  and  to  the  south  at  Sauk  City.  To  the  last  named  place  James 
S.  Alban  had  brought  his  family  across  the  Wisconsin  river  on  the  ice 
the  winter  before.  Wood  probably  came  in  the  fall  of  18:18,  and  Rowan 
came  the  following  January.  When  Rowan  moved  from  Poynette  to 
Baraboo  it  was  in  midwinter  and  the  family  almost  perished  from 
exposure. 

"Wood  built  his  cabin  on  the  bank  of  the  Baraboo  river  just  west  of 
the  house  on  the  Ochsner  place  at  the  end  of  Seventh  avenue,  and  Wallace 
Rowan  put  up  his  home  of  logs  near  the  road  in  front  of  the  location  of 
the  present  residence  of  James  H.  Hill  between  Baraboo  and  Lyons. 

"The  first  house  in  Baraboo  erected  by  Wood  may  have  been  as  large 
as  12x12  feet.  There  was  half  a  window  and  the  drippings  from  the 
roof  fell  to  the  east  and  west.  The  house  was  not  large  but  big  enough  for 
four.  There  was  a  stick  chimney  laid  up  with  mud  made  from  a  bank  of 
clay.  There  was  a  floor  of  dirt,  a  board  door  and  a  few  wooden  pegs 
to  hang  things  on.  The  material  cost  nothing  as  trees  were  free  and 
hardware  was  not  essential.  As  to  the  out  of  doors  there  was  much  to 
spare  in  Wisconsin  at  that  time. 

The  First  Dam 

"Wood  and  Rowan  made  a  claim  to  the  land  where  the  Island  Woolen 
mill  now  stands  and  they  built  the  first  dam  in  the  Baraboo  river  just 
north  of  where  the  mill  is  located.  A  portion  of  the  dam  has  survived 
the  frosts  and  floods  to  this  day.  They  made  but  little  progress  with  the 
mill  until  the  fall  of  the  next  year.  Capt.  Levi  Moore  had  arrived  in 
the  meantime  with  a  set  of  tools  and  assisted  in  the  completion  of  the 
improvement.  In  June,  1844.  came  the  flood  which  carried  away  the 
mill  and  all  the  logs  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Abe  Wood's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Gardner,  now  residing  at  Wayne,  Nebraska,  says  that  she 
can  remember  sitting  on  the  river  bank  with  her  Indian  mother  and  sister 
and  seeing  the  mill  go  down.  Rowan  sold  his  interest  in  the  dam  site 
to  Captain  Moore  and  Wood  disposed  of  his  interest  to  Ileiirv  Perrv  and 
Moses  Nuff. 
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"Only  a  few  months  ago  Mrs.  Margaret  Wood  Perry  Gardner  visited 
Bamboo  and  the  scenes  of  her  childhood.  She  rode  about  the  place  and 
noted  that  practically  every  thing  was  changed.  The  deep  woods  along 
the  thoroughfares  to  the  west  were  cut  away,  Indian  trails  were  paved, 
roads  and  houses  dotted  the  landscape.  The  only  thing  she  could  recog- 
nize at  her  old  home  and  where  the  first  log  cabin  stood  was  the  bend  in 
the  river. 

"Wood  built  a  log  cabin  across  the  river  to  the  south  of  the  location 
of  the  Island  Woolen  mill  and  moved  his  family  there.  He  also  lived  for 
a  time  near  the  Maxwell  dam  at  the  foot  of  Mound  street.  He  occupied 
the  days  in  hunting,  fishing,  rafting  on  the  river  and  converting  odd  jobs 
into  cash. 

"In  184;")  Wood  was  one  of  a  committee  to  select  a  site  for  the  county 
seat  of  Sauk  county.  Besides  Wood  the  committee  was  composed  of 
Captain  Levi  Moore,  W.  II.  Canfield,  Thomas  Remington.  Edward  Rent- 
dorff  and  Count  Haraszthy.  The  last  two  were  Saukites.  While  on  the 
expedition  the  provisions  became  exhausted  and  failing  to  get  game  the 
party  was  without  food  for  two  days.  They  had  about  concluded  to  kill 
and  eat  a  dog  that  bore  them  company,  so  the  records  state,  when  Captain 
Moon*  was  fortunate  enough  to  shoot  a  deer  which  supplied  them  with  an 
abundance  of  food.  The  committee  reported  that  this  section  of  Sank 
county  was  habitable  and  the  county  scat  was  afterward  located  at 
Baraboo. 

"Warner  and  Palmer  once  had  a  store  on  Third  avenue  where  the 
Stanley  Company  is  now  located,  and  E.  W.  Palmer  of  the  above  named 
firm  relates  that  during  the  '50s  they  had  a  surplus  of  potatoes  when 
spring  came.  A  barge  was  built  70  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  and 
Wood  took  the  load  down  the  Baraboo  river  and  the  Wisconsin  and 
Mississippi  river  pilots  afterwards  saw  that  the  craft  was  safely  landed 
in  St.  Louis.  While  the  venture  was  like  finding  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end 
of  a  rainbow  yet  Wood  engineered  the  deal  successfully  so  far  as  the 
transportation  was  concerned. 

"Mr.  Palmer  said  that  Wood  assisted  in  making  good  terms  with  the 
Indians.  He  bought  furs,  but  if  the  Indians  would  not  sell  to  him  he 
would  persuade  them  to  sell  to  the  Baraboo  firm. 

"In  those  days  there  were  many  Indian  dances  at  Helton  and  Wood 
with  his  family  was  usually  there. 

Big  Heart  Under  Rough  Crust 

"Mrs.  Jennie  Clark  Van  Orman  of  Omaha  has  written  the  following 
to  Mi's.  J.  G.  Train  of  Raraboo  which  shows  that  evidently  under  the 
rough  crust  there  was  a  big  heart :  '  Indeed  we  did  know  Old  Abe  Wood. 
He  used  to  come  to  our  house  very  often,  and  he  was  quite  a  character. 
A  very  large  man,  over  six  feet  in  bis  slockings.  dark,  with  large,  dark. 
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kindly  eyes,  a  tower  of  strenglh  physically  and  ready  to  fight  for  his 
friends.  As  he  was  sometimes  given  to  drink,  he  was  liable  to  be  put  to 
bad  uses  by  immoral  people  who  used  his  strength  to  gratify  their  desires 
for  revenge.  He  was  fond  of  children  and  I  can  well  remember  how  he 
used  to  seat  me  on  his  shoulder  and  carry  me  about.  •  •  *  One  event 
is  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind.  Some  one  of  our  boarders  gave  a 
dancing  party  at  our  house,  the  old  Clark  hotel  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  Some  of  the  Baraboo  tough  element  was  not  invited ;  that  always 
meant  trouble  as  those  neglected  gents  usually  appeared  at  the  ball  with 
their  pants  in  their  boot-tops,  their  hats  carelessly  tipped  over  one  eye 
and  a  general  "devil  may  care"  attitude  that  never  failed  to  intimidate 
the  ladies,  the  party  would  close  immediately.  This  outfit  appeared  at 
our  house  with  big  Abe  in  the  midst.  Of  course  the  party  closed.  The 
toughs  picked  up  a  quarrel  with  some  man  and  a  fight  seemed  imminent. 
My  mother,  who  was  yet  very  weak  (as  the  twins  were  only  about  two 
weeks  old),  was  terribly  excited,  and  rushed  into  the  room  where  my 
father  was  trying  to  get  the  fellows  out.  Mother  insisted  upon  leaving 
the  bouse.  Old  Abe  stood  calmly  looking  on  and  when  he  saw  her  distress 
he  said,  ''Mrs.  Clarke,  do  you  want  these  fellows  put  out?"'  She 
answered,  "Yes."  Then  in  a  slow,  quiet  way  he  said,  "Now  Mrs.  Clarke, 
you  go  right  back  to  your  room.  I  will  take  care  of  these  fellows."  And 
in  a  moment  one  rowdy  found  himself  outside,  the  others  scattered  after 
him,  and  peace  was  restored.  Afterwards  big  Abe  came  over  and  said 
to  father:  "Mr.  Clarke,  you  and  your  wife  have  always  been  kind  to 
me  and  I  came  with  the  boys  last  night  just  to  protect  you,  for  I  saw 
they  meant  trouble;  they  thought  I  was  going  to  clean  out  the  house; 
they  were  fooled."  ' 

Separates  from  Wipe 

"About  1850  the  family  went  to  Prairie  du  Chien  to  draw  their  annui- 
ties from  the  government.  There  Wood  saw  his  wife  for  the  last  time. 
Just  what  occurred  is  not  known,  hut  Mrs.  Wood  and  Hannah  went  to 
Minnesota  with  other  Indians.  In  later  years  Captain  Moore  went  to 
Mankato  to  see  if  Mrs.  Wood  had  signed  the  deed  to  the  Baraboo  claim. 
He  found  this  to  be  true.  In  Minnesota  he  learned  that  Mrs.  Wood  was 
living  with  Gassy  Bill  and  she  was  known  as  Man-unc-tioncy.  Levi 
Gaboon,  now  of  Baraboo,  resided  there  at  the  time.  Hannah  died  and 
was  buried  in  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Wood  sleeps  in  the  reservation  cemetery 
in  Nebraska. 

"Wood  and  his  daughter,  Margaret,  went  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to 
Illinois,  where  his  brother  resided.  Later  the  brother  and  his  family, 
Wood  and  his  daughter  came  to  Baraboo. 

"The  brother  stopped  at  the  log  cabin  which  had  been  deserted  by 
the  Wood  family  months  before,  and  later  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Caze- 
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novia.  From  there  he  went  to  California  uml  all  trace  of  the  family  has 
been  lost 

Abe  Wood's  Death 

"For  a  time  Wood  was  employed  on  the  rafts  on  the  river  and  was  at 
Newport  quite  often.  His  daughter  resided  with  different  families  and 
became  acquainted  with  Charles  W.  Perry,  whose  home  was  in  Milton, 
Wisconsin.    They  were  married  at  Newport  and  soon  after  he  went  to 


Mrs.  Margaret  Wood  Gardner 


Milton  expecting  to  return.  After  some  months  he  finally  came  back 
and  Wood  was  so  incensed  that  he  shut  his  son-in-law  up  when  he  returned. 
They  all  finally  decided  to  go  to  Milton  to  visit  his  family.  While  there 
Wood  fell  from  a  light  wagon,  as  the  result  of  the  team  starting  up  sud- 
denly. Mrs.  Abigail  Mills,  George  W.  Perry,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Perry  were  in  the  vehicle  besides  Wood,  He  fell  backward  over  the  rear 
seat,  striking  on  his  back  and  head.  His  spine  was  injured  and  after 
being  at  Milton  for  two  weeks  was  taken  to  the  home  of  Elder  N.  A. 
Perry  at  Albion,  Dane  county,  where  he  died  three  weeks  later.  He  was 
attended  by  Dr.  R>  S.  Head,  the  only  physieian  in  that  country  at  the 
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time.  He  died  in  great  agony,  September  25,  1855,  aged  60  years.  His 
daughter  and  her  husband  were  his  constant  attendants.  He  was  buried 
in  the  little  church  yard  at  Albion  and  fifteen  years  later  his  remains 
were  moved  one  and  a  half  miles  north  to  a  new  cemetery.  Like  the 
grave  of  his  friend,  Wallace  Rowan,  and  many  other  pioneers,  the  tomb 
is  not  marked  and  its  exact  location  is  not  known." 

The  Margaret  Wood,  mentioned  as  having  been  born  on  Squaw  Point, 
across  the  lake  from  what  is  now  Madison,  Wisconsin,  was  twice  married. 
In  1855,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  she  married  Charles  W.  Perry,  to 
whom  she  bore  one  son  and  three  daughters.  Her  first  husband  died  many 
years  ago  and  in  the  early  '80s  she  moved  to  Nebraska,  and  settled  at 
Emerson,  that  state.  There,  in  1905,  she  married  Henry  H.  Gardner,  and 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  at  that  place  in  1914,  she  left  her  husband  three 
married  daughters,  eighteen  grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren. 
Thus  passed  away  the  last  member  of  the  pioneer  family  of  Baraboo. 


In  December,  1838,  not  long  after  Abe  Wood  settled  at  Baraboo 
Rapids  and  James  S.  Alban  on  Sauk  Prairie,  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  valley  lands  of  the  Wisconsin  a  little  further  west  than  the  Prairie 
commenced  to  attract  settlers  thither.  At  the  time  mentioned,  Albert 
Jameson,  Andrew  Hodgett,  Alexander  Bills  and  Nelson  Lathrop  located 
claims  near  the  present  southern  boundary  of  the  Town  of  Sumpter. 
William  Johnson  arrived  soon  after  from  Belmont,  crossing  the  Wisconsin 
River  on  the  ice,  and  established  himself  near  Jameson  in  the  valley  of 
Otter  Creek.  Erecting  a  cabin,  during  the  winter  he  employed  himself 
in  getting  out  rails  to  fence  his  claim.  Both  Johnson  and  Jameson 
brought  their  families  about  a  year  later. 

Fortunately,  Messrs.  Jameson  and  Uncle  William  Johnson  have  told 
the  simple  stories  of  their  settlement  in  the  valley  of  Honey  Creek,  where 
the  latter  long  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  the  oldest  settler  of  his  locality. 

The  following  letter,  written  to  William  H.  Canfield,  explains  itself: 


"Friend  Canfield  :  I  received  a  few  lines  from  you  wishing  me  to 
give  you  a  few  of  the  particulars  respecting  my  coming  into  this  county. 
My  first  visit  here  was  December  12,  1838,  in  company  with  Andrew 
Hodgett,  Alexander  Bills  and  Nelson  Lathrop.  We  crossed  the  Wis- 
consin river  on  the  ice ;  the  snow  was  about  six  inches  deep.  After  mean- 
dering as  much  of  the  prairie  as  we  could,  we  camped  in  what  has  since 
been  called  the  Hoover  Hollow,  from  John  Hoover  who  settled  at  the 
mouth  of  it.  We  swept  away  the  snow  and  made  preparations  for  the 
night ;  some  making  a  fire,  some  collecting  pine  boughs — there  being  in 
this  gorge,  as  well  as  others  along  this  range  of  bluffs  a  few  pine  trees— 


Albert  Jameson 


"Kingston,  Nov.  25,  1870. 
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for  a  bed.  These  we  had  to  substitute  for  blankets,  for  we  had  none. 
I  was  engaged  in  getting  supper,  which  consisted  of  rather  a  plain  fare, 
simply  corn  meal  wet  with  cold  water  and  baked  upon  a  stone.  After 
our  repast  we  retired  to  our  lodgings  and  spent  the  night  pleasantly. 
We  located  our  claims  on  the  20th;  my  claim  I  am  now  living  upon. 
We  then  started  for  the  river.  Esq.  Alban  had  moved  over  the  river  with 
his  family  that  day.  We  put  up  that  night  with  him,  and  was  entertained 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  Mrs.  Alban  was  the  first  white  woman  living  within  what  is 
now  the  county  of  Sauk.  William  Johnson  came  in  a  short  time  after  we 
had  located  our  claims.  Cyrus  Leland,  I  think,  came  here  the  following 
June;  he  brought  his  family  with  him,  and  Mrs.  Leland  was  the  second 
white  woman  upon  our  prairie.  I  did  not  bring  my  family  until  I  had 
been  here  a  year  or  thereabouts.  I  had  been  here  about  a  year  before 
I  knew  anything  about  the  Baraboo  except  by  the  Indians.  The  first 
woman  who  crossed  the  bluffs  was  Mrs.  Peek,  in  company  with  Eben 
Peck,  her  husband.  They  had  to  cut  their  road  through  the  brush  over 
the  bluffs.  Like  other  new  places,  the  very  first  settlers  labored  under 
many  and  great  inconveniences.  Our  nearest  mill  was  south  of  Mineral 
Point  some  twenty  miles,  owned  by  I.  J.  Sheldon.  I  never  expected  to 
have  seen  so  great  a  change  take  place  as  has  in  the  settlement  of  this 
county,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The  improvements,  commerce,  etc., 
are  nearly  equal  to  the  older  states  already.   Yours  truly, 

"A.  Jameson." 

Mr.  Jameson  spent  two  years  (1853-55)  in  California  and  Oregon 
and  during  1859-75  was  most  of  the  time  in  the  Pike's  Peak  Region. 
His  son  Orrin  was  with  him  in  1861,  but  joined  the  Union  army  and 
was  killed  at  Atlanta.  WTiile  in  the  West  Mr.  Jameson  was  occupied 
in  mining,  building  bridges  and  merchandizing.  During  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  he  suffered  much  from  rheumatism  and  other  ailments, 
but  came  home  to  Baraboo  to  die.  His  death  occurred  November  17, 
1875. 

Uncle  Wiluam  Johnson 

In  one  of  his  "Outline  Sketches"  Mr.  Canfield  gives  the  following 
account  of  Uncle  Johnson's  settlement :  "I  have  learned  from  Mr.  John- 
son and  family  that  he  left  Belmont  in  the  fall  of  1838.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  Wisconsin  river  it  was  sufficiently  frozen  over  to  cross  on 
foot.  They  left  their  team  at  the  river  with  a  man  to  care  for  it,  went 
to  the  bluffs  near  the  Honey  Creek  Valley,  and  crossed  over  into  what 
was  called  the  Pocket,  to  a  cabin  occupied  by  one  Lathrop,  where  they 
spent  the  night.  The  next  day  they  went  to  the  point  of  the  bluff  where 
he  now  resides  and,  liking  the  location,  set  his  men  immediately  to  work. 
There  had  been  a  storm,  commencing  with  rain  and  then  freezing,  which 
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festooned  every  twig  and  branch  with  iee.  The  day  was  clear,  making, 
says  Mr.  Johnson,  the  most  brilliant  display  of  ice  adorning  that  he  ever 
saw.  They  threw  up  a  small  cabin  near  the  spot  where  now  stands  the 
steam  sawmill,  and  spent  the  winter  in  getting  out  rails.  Thirty  or  forty 
Indians  lodged  near  them.  They  were  fair  neighbors  and  dealt  with  their 
white  friends  considerably,  never,  but  in  one  instance,  having  any  diffi- 
culty. Then  an  Indian  insisted  on  having  flour  when  they  could  spare 
no  more  and  was  about  helping  himself,  when  Carey  (his  eldest  son) 
caught  hold  of  his  clothes  in  such  a  way  as  to  walk  him  hastily  on  tip-toe 
out  of  doors,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  other  Indians. 

"The  next  spring  Mr.  Johnson  came  on  with  five  ox  teams,  a  set  of 
blacksmith 's  tools,  a  large  breaking  plow  and  a  mill  similar  to  an  over- 
grown coffee  mill.  He  got  the  mill  of  Colonel  Moore,  of  Belmont,  Iowa, 
and  Moore  got  it  of  an  old  pioneer,  who,  it  is  said,  ground  for  toll.  It 
is  believed  to  have  cracked  the  first  kernel  of  corn  in  the  Northwest,  as 
well  as  the  first  in  Sauk  County.  It  was  capable  of  grinding  nearly  a 
bushel  an  hour.   The  old  mill  should  be  preserved  as  a  memorial. 

"The  Johnsons  got  J.  S.  Alban  to  help  them  across  the  river.  It 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  got  the  cattle  into  the  water,  but 
finally  succeeded.  One  yoke,  however,  would  not  swim,  sinking  and 
rising  like  a  drowning  person.  They  finally  got  them  started  beside  their 
two  canoes  and  made  good  progress  until  their  feet  struck  a  sandbar, 
where  they  made  a  stubborn  halt  and  effectually  anchored  them  out. 
They  coaxed  and  whipped ;  the  cattle  turned  their  yoke.  They  unyoked 
them  to  keep  them  from  drowning,  tied  each  one  to  a  canoe  and  put  the 
boys  (John  Robbins  and  George  Folen,  both  of  whom  are  now  dead) 
into  them;  and  Johnson  and  Alban  got  into  the  water  and  crowded  them 
off  the  bar.  They  then  made  a  great  effort  to  get  into  the  canoes.  The 
boys  were  frightened  almost  to  death,  for  neither  of  them  could  swim. 
They  might  have  taken  hold  of  their  horns  and  kept  the  canoes  away 
from  them;  but  instead  of  so  doing  they  broke  everything  except  -the 
paddles  over  their  heads.  They  soon  got  them  unfastened  and  let  them 
go  their  own  way,  and  the  boys  landed  upon  an  island.  They  were  two 
poor  canoemen  to  get  to  Alban  and  Johnson,  who  were  obliged  to  swim 
to  them.  But  they  had  time  to  do  that  and  get  back  to  the  oxen  before 
they  landed  on  the  opposite  shore.  One  ox  was  thought  to  be  dead.  They 
hauled  him  out  and  he  finally  came  to  and  got  well ;  but  from  that  day 
to  the  day  of  his  death  he  could  not  be  got  near  the  Wisconsin  river. 
They  started  in  above  Upper  Town  and  landed  upon  this  side,  below 
town,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  where  they  started. 

"That  summer  Mr.  Johnson  broke  sixty  acres  for  themselves  and  as 
much  more  for  their  neighbors.  The  next  summer  they  fenced  and  put 
into  crops  what  land  they  had  broken ;  and  their  harvest  was  never  better. 
In  the  fall  he  moved  his  family  here.  After  this  harvest  the  little  mill 
was  of  much  use.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  family  that  one  man  should  grind 
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before  breakfast  enough  for  the  day's  use.  The  -neighbors  also  made 
much  use  of  this  mill. 

"When  the  land  came  into  market  Mr.  Johnson  entered  640  acres. 
He  has  sold  none  except  what  he  has  deeded  to  his  sons;  having  now  400 
acres.  He  had  three  girls  and  a  boy  by  his  first  wife,  and  eight  boys  by 
his  present  wife — some  of  whom  are  married.  He  has  been  and  now  is, 
an  energetic  man,  and  has  probably  assisted  in  laying  more  roads  than 
any  other  man  in  the  county,  excepting  surveyors." 

Wilson,  op  Wilson 's  Creek 

Probably  John  Wilson,  a  Scotchman,  located  his  claim  in  the  south- 
western part  of  what  is  now  the  Town  of  Troy  on  the  creek  which  bears 
his  name,  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1838.  It  was  said  of  him:  "Mr. 
Wilson  was  a  somewhat  restless  and  adventurous  person  in  his  youth  and 
had,  before  he  came  here,  in  his  more  advanced  years,  '  been  about  a  good 
bit,'  here  and  there.  Governor  Washburn  and  partner  employed  him  to 
come  from  St  Louis  to  Helena  (Iowa  County)  to  work  in  their  shot-tower 
at  a  very  early  day  and,  being  so  close  after  the  treaty  with  the  Winne- 
bagoes  was  concluded,  he  must  needs  come  over  the  river  and  examine  the 
country.  Upon  seeing  it,  he  determined  to  locate.  How  early  it  might 
have  been  when  he  first  came  over  prospecting  cannot  be  determined,  but 
possibly  in  the  spring  of  1838.  Afterward,  as  early  as  1840,  he  had  moved 
in  his  family  and  was  living  there  permanently.  The  old  Government 
canoe  that  used  to  carry  provisions  up  the  Wisconsin  to  the  forts,  that 
was  cut  out  of  a  log  and  was  large  enough  to  carry  fifty  barrels  of  flour 
and  the  men  to  row  it,  was  in  Mr.  Wilson's  possession  and  served  him  in 
navigating  the  river.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  man  of  no  mean  ability  and 
talents.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  scholar,  and  could  paint,  draw  and  carve 
very  artistically.  Alexander  Stuart  had  a  Highland  scene  painted  admir- 
ably, and  then»  were  many  other  relics  of  his  genius  scattered  about  the 
country." 

The  Sauk  Villages 

It  was  in  the  year  1839  that  the  two  settlements  on  Sauk  Prairie  took 
such  permanent  form  as  to  seem  really  like  villages.  What  is  now  Sauk 
City  became  known  as  Lower  Sauk  and  Prairie  du  Sac  as  Upper  Sauk, 
the  names  being  adopted  with  reference  to  location  on  the  Wisconsin 
River.   Lower  Sauk  obtained  a  somewhat  earlier  start. 

In  the  spring  or  summer  of  1839  Albert  Skinner  put  in  an  appearance 
with  his  family,  settled  at  Lower  Sauk  and  built  a  boarding  house,  or 
bought  the  residence  of  J.  S.  Alban  for  that  purpose.  His  boarders  were 
confined  to  single  men,  and  his  was  the  second  family  to  settle  upon  the 
present  site  of  Sauk  City.    Soon  afterward  Charles  Parks  and  family 
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occupied  a  house  built  by  D.  B.  Crocker  on  his  claim,  now  including  the 
principal  part  of  the  village  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  or  Upper  Sauk.  The  first 
house  erected  at  Prairie  du  Sac  stood  upon  the  lot  subsequently  occupied 
by  the  residence  of  the  late  Jacob  Ochsncr. 

Mr.  Crocker  laid  out  a  portion  of  his  claim  into  village  streets  and 
lots,  and  soon  afterward  erected  a  log  house  and  placed  a  small  stock 
of  merchandise  in  it.  This  was  the  first  store  in  the  county,  and  said  to 
have  been  the  pioneer  store  west  of  Madison  (T).  Before  that  under- 
Taking  nearly  all  the  goods  used  by  the  setters  of  Eastern  Sauk  County 
sere  brought  from  Milwaukee.  The  store  building  at  Prairie  du  Sac 
-«tood  a  little  south  of  where  the  Baxter  House  was  subsequently  erected 
and  was  not  torn  down  until  the  late  '70s. 

First  Fourth  of  July  Celebration 

i 

The  first  Fourth  of  July  celebrated  in  the  county,  that  of  1839, 
occurred  at  Upper  Sauk,  and  drew  a  crowd  of  twenty-five  grown-up 
inhabitants.  Quite  a  feather  in  Prairie  du  Sac  rs  cap.  Not  long  afterward 
John  Le  Meassure  and  William  Frink  purchased  half  of  Mr.  Crocker's 
claim,  and  the  three  so  advanced  the  interests  of  Upper  Sauk  that  it  soon 
overtook  the  twin  village.  In  1840  they  platted  the  Village  of  Prairie  du 
Sac  only  two  miles  above  Sauk  City,  and  the  two  were  fairly  launched 
on  their  career  of  rivalry. 

Count  Haraszthy  and  His  Colony 

A  decided  accession  to  the  strength  of  Lower  Sauk  came  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1840  in  the  persons  of  Agostin  Haraszthy,  with  his  father,  Charles, 
and  his  cousin,  Charles  Halasz.  The  Haraszthys  were  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  Hungarian  family,  Agostin  being  of  a  restless  and  energetic,  yet 
self-contained  and  practical  nature,  adaptable  and  liberal  in  his  disposi- 
tion. He  was  a  born  promoter  and  colonizer,  and  a  pioneer  with  a  breadth 
of  view  and  a  romantic  inclination  which  marked  him  as  the  most  remark- 
able man  whose  career  was  identified  with  the  history  of  the  Wisconsin 
Valley  in  the  mid-period  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  most  complete 
and  authentic  account  of  his  life  and  the  mast  clear-cut  description  of 
his  remarkable  character  have  been  given  by  Vprne  S.  Pease  and  pub- 
lished in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin" 
for  1906. 

Father  and  Son 

The  father  of  Count  Haraszthy,  as  he  was  generally  known  in  Wis- 
consin, was  a  scholarly,  scientific  gentleman,  quiet,  gentle  and  unob- 
trusive, the  opposite  in  every  respect  of  his  vigorous,  progressive  and 
popular  son.    They  were  both  radical  and  democratic  in  thought  and 
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deportment,  but.  each  in  his  way.  Charles  Halasz  was  so  young  in 
years  that  his  character  does  not  stand  forth  in  the  early  part  of  the 
narrative.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  Ilaraszthys  came  to  America 
in  the  spring  of  1840  as  a  result  of  the  Kossuth  liberal  movement  of  the 
previous  year.  Many  of  the  supporters  of  the  great  Hungarian  took 
flight  during  that  period. 

The  three  shipped  from  Hamburg  in  March,  1840,  with  the  intention 
of  going  to  Florida,  but  on  shipboard  met  Edmond  Rendtorff,  whose 
brother,  Adolph,  had  already  settled  in  Illinois.    Captain  Marryat  was 


Count  Agostin  Habaszthy 


then  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  the  day,  and  his  description  of 
the  beauties  and  possibilities  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley,  with  corroborative 
testimony  of  some  Englishmen  bound  for  Mineral  Point  -and  the  lead 
regions,  brought  about  an  agreement  to  locate  in  that  section  of  Wis- 
consin. After  some  months  of  reconnoiteriug,  including  a  temporary 
settlement  near  Rock  River,  above  Lake  Koshkonong,  Messrs.  Hara&zthy 
and  Halasz  pitched  camp  on  Sauk  Prairie,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
German  workmen. 

"This  was  the  middle  of  July,  1840,"  says  Mr.  Pease.  "Their  paradise 
was  already  claimed  by  a  few  Americans,  and  Ilaraszthy  bought  a  small 
piece  of  river  frontage  from  Burk  Fairchild,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers. 
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A  return  trip  was  made  to  Milwaukee  for  supplies,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  summer  and  fall  were  mostly  given  over  to  the  hunting  of  deer, 
prairie  chicken,  and  pigeon.  The  serious  affairs  of  life  occupied  enough 
of  their  time  to  arrange  for  the  building  of  a  log  house,  where  they  resided 
when,  in  the  autumn,  Adolph  and  Edmond  Rendtorff  joined  them  in 
accordance  with  their  prc-arrangeiucnt.  In  his  written  recollections, 
Edmond  Rendtorff  says  that  when  he  and  his  brother  Adolph  arrived  at 
Prairie  du  Sac  they  were  met  by  Ilaraszthy  and  Halasz  and  'some  Ger- 
mans they  had  working  for  them.'  What  the  nature  of  this  employment 
was,  does  not  appear,  althougb  it  is  possible  they  had  already  started  upon 
some  of  the  many  projects  of  development  that  they  afterward  undertook 
—all  before  the  condition  of  the  country  justified  them. 

Founding  Sauk  City 

"Later  in  the  fall  Ilaraszthy  made  a  trip  to  Milwaukee,  and  while 
there  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Englishman  named  Robert  Bryant — 
a  man  of  social  worth  and  some  financial  resources.  This  chance  acquaint- 
ance marked  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  for  the  little  settlement  on 
Wisconsin  River.  Mr.  Bryant  was  induced,  by  Ilaraszthy 's  eloquence,  to 
visit  the  proposed  town-site,  where  now  stands  the  village  of  Sauk  City. 
A  partnership  was  arranged  between  Bryant  and  Ilaraszthy,  probably 
covering  a  wide  range  of  enterprise,  although  the  building  of  a  town 
was  the  principal  undertaking  of  their  joint  effort.  Bryant  bought  of 
Berry  Nancy,  the  reformed  stage-driver,  who  was  the  first  upon  the  laud, 
his  claim,  paying  $1,000  for  it.  Although  there  were  few  public  records 
at  that  time,  where  conveyances  might  be  legally  preserved  (the  land 
office  for  this  section  was  not  yet  opened*,  it  seems  that  this  transfer 
covered  the  present  town-site  of  Sauk  City  and  extended  back  some  dis- 
tance from  the  river.  If  Bryant  became  a  member  of  the  pioneer  colony 
for  any  considerable  time,  it  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  earliest 
recorded  instruments  bearing  his  name.  He  conveyed  first  as  Robert 
Bryant,  of  Sauk  County,  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  year  following 
as  a  'citizen  of  Mihvaukie.'  Bryant  bought  Haney's  claim  apparently 
late  in  the  fall  of  1840,  presumably  on  the  joint  account  of  Ilaraszthy  and 
Bryant;  but  when  the  land  came  upon  the  market  in  October,  1843,  it 
was  entered  by  Charles  Ilaraszthy,  father  of  Agoston. 

"How  the  year  of  1841  was  passed  is  not  recorded,  unless  we  accept 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Halasz  at  the  old  settlers'  meeting,  as  cover- 
ing the  life  they  let!  at  this  time.  'Why  we  stayed  on  the  Wisconsin  River 
we  knew  not.  We  were  not  used  to  that  kind  of  scenery,  nor  to  the  mode 
>f  getting  a  living.  But  we  stayed.'  They  may  have  had  the  Haney 
■laim  surveyed  during  that  summer,  as  has  been  stated,  although  the  plat 
was  not  recorded  until  the  year  1845.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  allure- 
nents  of  hunting  and  fishing  drew  their  attention,  for  their  commercial 
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and  industrial  enterprises  were  then  scarcely  begun.  It  is  probable  that 
some  food  crops  were  grown  on  the  open  prairie,  an  easy  task  at  any 
time,  although  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  more  was  raised  than  was 
needed  for  use  by  man  and  beast  in  that  immediate  community,  as  there 
was  no  market.  The  Rev.  T.  M.  Fullerton,  a  frontier  itinerant  preacher, 
read  from  his  journal,  before  the  Sauk  County  Old  Settlers'  Association, 
the  following:  'June  23,  1841 — There  is  here  a  Hungarian  Count — so 
he  calls  himself — who  claims  to  have  large  quantities  of  money,  and  is 
expending  it  liberally  in  improvements.  There  is  also  an  Englishman 
here  (Bryant,  of  course)  who  claims  to  have  been  a  Lord  in  the  old 
country.  He  is  in  partnership  with  the  Count.  They  both  look  like 
savages,  wearing  a  long  beard  above  as  well  as  below  the  mouth.  And 
they  are  the  great  men  of  the  place,  and  others  adopt  their  customs,  and 
make  themselves  as  ridiculous  as  possible'  At  the  time  of  this  reading 
(1872),  Mr.  Fullerton  wore  a  beard,  and  confessed  to  the  'havoc  30 
years  will  make  in  one's  opinions  of  taste.'  As  a  young  preacher,  ardent 
and  zealous,  he  foreswore  whiskers  and  evidently  all  who  cultivated  such 
facial  appendages;  but  his  meagre  description  of  the  personal  charac- 
teristics of  Agoston  Haraszthy  has  value,  because  it  is  almost  the  only  one 
extant  for  that  period  of  his  life. 

Return  to  Europe  for  Family 

' '  In  the  spring  of  1842  Count  Haraszthy  returned  to  Europe  and  the 
following  summer  brought  out  his  wife,  Eleanora  de  Dodinsky;  their 
three  sons,  Gaza,  Attila  F.,  and  Arpad;  his  father  and  mother.  The 
mother  soon  died,  and  the  father  afterward  married  the  mother,  or 
mother-in-law,  of  the  late  William  H.  Clark,  Sauk  City's  pioneer  attorney. 
In  the  selection  of  names  for  his  sons,  Haraszthy  had  particular  regard 
to  the  past  glory  of  Hungary.  Gaza,  the  eldest,  was  named  for  the  fourth 
ducal  sovereign  (usually  spelled  Geyza),  who  came  into  power  in  the 
year  972;  Attila  F.,  for  the  hero,  more  or  less  mythical,  under  whose 
strong  hand  the  Huns  crossed  the  river  Don,  established  themselves  in 
Pannonia  and  threw  off  the  authority  of  Rome;  Arpad  the  conqueror, 
was  the  first  of  the  ducal  dynasty  that  began  in  889,  the  son  of  Almos, 
who  led  the  Magyar  hordes  over  the  Carpathians  and  subjugated  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania ;  Bela,  the  youngest  son,  born  at  Sauk  City,  was 
named  for  the  sixth  king,  or  tenth  sovereign,  of  the  Arpad  dynasty,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1061. 

The  Old  Count 

"From  the  time  of  his  arrival  the  elder  Haraszthy  became  intensely 
popular.  We  are  told  that  all  who  knew  him  in  his  frontier  home  regarded 
him  with  esteem  and  veneration.    He  was  generally  known  as  the  'Old 
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General,'  although  he  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Old  Count.'  His 
studies  had  led  him  into  natural  science,  and  soon  after  arriving  in 
Wisconsin  he  opened  an  apothecary  shop,  and  was  accounted  a  good 
chemist.  This  drug  store  he  continued  to  conduct  until  late  in  the  year 
1848,  when,  with  his  son  Agoston  and  their  families,  he  set  out  for  Madi- 
son to  prepare  for  the  overland  trip  to  California.  Many  tales  are  yet 
current  of  the  parental  devotion  of  the  gentle  father  to  the  enthusiastic 
son.  'Mein  son,  Agoston,'  was  the  most  agreeable  subject  for  the  father's 
conversation;  the  adventures,  the  commercial  enterprises,  the  hunting 
excursion  of  the  younger  Haraszthy,  were  topics  that  called  forth  hearty 
praise  from  the  elder.  When  the  son  was  at  home,  the  father  haunted 
his  presence  and  followed  him  about  from  place  to  place.  He  seemed 
to  worship  in  the  son  what  he  lacked  in  his  own  individuality — the  spirit 
of  daring.  In  his  reference  to  the  Haraszthys  before  the  Sauk  County 
Old  Settlers'  Association,  the  late  William  H.  Clark  said:  'Who  that 
ever  knew  can  forget  the  ' '  Old  General, ' '  the  father  of  the  count !  Father 
and  only  son  and  child,  in  the  structure  of  their  minds,  in  their  habits, 
tastes  and  dispositions,  they  were  the  very  antipodes  of  each  other,  as 
unlike  as  ever  could  be.  Nevertheless  their  attachment  for  each  other 
was  unbounded.  Naught  but  death  could  separate  them ;  where  went  the 
son,  there  accompanied  or  followed  the  father.  In  sunshine  and  storm, 
through  good  and  evil  report  alike,  he  cherished  "mein  son  Agoston," 
as  he  called  him. ' 

"With  the  arrival  of  his  family,  Haraszthy  began  a  series  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  activities  that  lasted  to  the  end  of  1848,  when  he 
suddenly  pulled  up  stakes  and  moved  on  westward.  Unfortunately,  the 
records  of  those  early  days  are  incomplete,  and  those  who  participated 
in  or  observed  the  erratic  maneuvres  of  the  firm  of  Haraszthy  and  Bryant 
have  died.  Hence,  in  an  enumeration  of  their  various  enterprises,  no 
effort  at  chronological  order  will  be  attempted,  save  as  the  surviving 
records  cover  all  or  a  part  of  such  endeavor. 

Steamboat  Ventures 

"Frequent  mention  in  the  reminiscenses  of  those  days  is  made  of 
Haraszthy 's  ventures  in  steam-boating.  William  H.  Clark  mentions  that 
Agoston  Haraszthy  was  engaged  in  steam-boating  on  the  Wisconsin  River 
and  even  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  statement 
by  a  contemporary,  of  such  extensive  operations.  Other  such  references 
base  themselves  on  this  of  Clark's.  But  the  written  recollections  of 
Edmond  Rendtorff  recount  the  adventures  of  the  packet  'Rock  River.' 
in  which  Haraszthy  and  Bryant  owned  a  share.  Rendtorff  was  for  a  time 
clerk,  and  recounts  three  round  trips  between  Galena  and  Fort  Snelling 
(St.  Paul),  and  one  trip  from  Fort  Crawford  (Prairie  du  Chien)  to 
Fort  Winnebago  (Portage )  and  return.    The  eraft  was  frozen  in  at  its 
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dock  when  they  got  back  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and,  except  for  some  thrill- 
ing experiences  he  had  in  attempting  her  release,  no  further  mention  is 
made  of  the  'Rock  River.'  The  firm  of  Haraszthy  and  Bryant  had  a  way 
of  abandoning  any  enterprise  of  which  it  tired,  with  an  abruptness  really 
heroic ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  precarious  venture — for  steamboating 
was  then  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  business— was  dropped  after  one 
season's  experience. 

"At  an  early  day  Haraszthy  operated  a  ferry  boat  across  the  Wis- 
consin at  Sauk  City.  The  first  record  of  it  is  in  a  deed  of  conveyance 
from  Robert  Bryant,  dated  October  14,  1844,  granting  to  Augustus 
Haraszthy  the  right  to  land  ferry  boats  at  any  point  on  the  river  without 
incurring  liability  to  him  (Bryant),  and  in  which  the  grantor  bound 
himself  not  transfer  to  any  other  person  a  like  privilege.  Haraszthy 
sought  in  this  document  to  make  his  ferry  franchise  exclusive  and  per- 
petual. This  conveyance  is  the  first  recorded  in  Sauk  County  bearing 
the  name  of  Haraszthy.  The  ferry  was  operated  many  years.  John  C. 
Ilawley,  of  Mazomanie,  Dane  County,  worked  on  the  boat,  beginning 
June,  1847,  and  writes  under  date  of  January,  1906,  that  the  boat,  at  the 
time  of  his  service,  was  under  a  fourteen  years'  lease  to  Robert  Richards. 
The  boy  Hawley  knew  Haraszthy  and  has  recorded  a  lively  picture  of 
his  personal  appearance  and  characteristics,  as  will  appear  later  in  this 
sketch.  This  boat  was  pushed  with  poles,  no  other  power  being  used,  and 
it  was  Hawley 's  duty  to  steer  it.  Foot  passengers  were  carried  over  in 
a  skiff.  Soon  after  horse-power  was  instituted.  The  tales  of  Haraszthy 's 
prowess  as  a  hunter,  his  courtly  manners,  his  distinguished  and  aristo- 
cratic bearing,  his  picturesque  dress,  fill  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Sauk 
County.  But  these  are  growing  more  vague  and  dim  with  the  lushing 
years.  Sometime  early  in  the  partnership  career  of  Haraszthy  and 
IJryant,  there  was  platted,  where  is  now  the  village  of  Sauk  City,  a 
town-site  which  was  named  Haraszthy.  The  plat  was  filed  for  record 
with  the  register  of  deeds  for  Sauk  County  on  April  26.  1845,  and  was 
drawn  into  volume  one.  This  survey  was  made  by  Charles  0.  Baxter, 
at  what  time  is  not  shown,  and  the  plat  made  by  the  surveyor  was  cer- 
tified by  William  II.  Canfield,  then  county  surveyor.  This  town-site 
comprised  fifty  blocks,  twenty-six  of  which  were  sub-divided  into  lots. 
The  survey  still  stands,  except  that  some  of  the  remaining  twenty-four 
blocks  have  since  been  cut  into  lots,  although  the  name  has  been  twice 
changed— first  to  Wcstfield,  then  to  Sauk  City.  The  title  to  the  lands 
covered  by  the  survey  and  plat  was  in  Charles  Haraszthy,  Robert  Bryant, 
and  Stephen  Bates.  It  would  seem  that  this  plat  was  acknowledged  and 
in  a  fashion  dedicated,  after  Bryant  had  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  Sauk 
County,  for  his  name  appears  to  the  instrument  'by  C.  Haraszthy.  agent.' 
Bates,  too,  evidently  was  a  non-resident  owner,  for  he  signed  'by  A. 
Haraszthy,  agent.'  Mr.  Canfield  recollects  that  Baxter  was  engaged  in 
1S41  to  lay  out  the  town-site,  but  the  probability  is  that  nothing  was 
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done  until  a  subsequent  date.  The  acknowledgment  and  intended  dedi- 
cation were  about  contemporaneous  with  the  recording,  1845. 

"No  sooner  was  the  plat  on  record  than  a  lively  sale  and  transfer 
was  begun.  Lots  singly  and  in  bunches  were  transferred  by  Agoston 
Haraszthy,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  from  whom  ho  acquired 
his  right,  since  the  recorded  title  was  not  in  him;  but  this  matter  of 
legal  ownership  did  not  seem  to  daunt  the  adventurer.  No  less  than 
fourteen  transfers  are  noted  in  volume  one  of  Sauk  County  records, 
covering  thirty  separate  lots  and  one  entire  block.  Ground  was  set  aside 
for  a  school  house;  and  lots  1  and  2,  in  block  31,  were  deeded  to  the 
Right  Reverend  John  Martin  Henni,  Bishop  of  Milwaukee,  on  which  was 
soon  built  a  Catholic  church.  This  ground  is  still  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  oldest  Catholic  church  and  parochial  school  in  Sauk 
County.  Many  houses  were  built  and  a  season  of  prosperity  was  ushered 
in.  The  German  population  increased,  but  it  would  seem  that  Edmond 
Rendtorff,  with  his  brother  Adolph,  were  the  nucleus,  and  through  them 
the  earliest  permanent  residents  of  Teutonic  Wood  were  attracted  to  the 
town  of  Haraszthy.  Many  kinfolk  of  the  Rendtorffs  came  and  remained 
as  citizens. 

As  a  Farmer 

"With  all  his  diverse  enterprises  Haraszthy  found  time  to  dip  exten- 
sively into  farming.  The  beautiful  prairies  to  the  north  and  west  of  his 
namesake  village — fertile,  easily  broken,  and  marvelously  productive — 
would  have  beckoned  a  less  impulsive  man.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
held  title  to  any  considerable  acreage;  but  as  only  a  small  portion  of 
Sauk  Prairie  was  then  occupied  by  settlers  or  claimed  by  purchasers,  he 
probably  helped  himself  to  such  parts  of  the  desirable  land  as  he  could 
use.  At  one  time  he  had  a  contract  to  supply  corn  to  Fort  Winnebago. 
One  crop  that  went  to  the  fort  was  grown  west  of  Sauk  City,  and  as 
Haraszthy  had  given  too  much  time  to  hunting,  the  harvesting  was 
delayed  until  late  in  the  fall.  Tljen  came  a  rush.  The  corn  was  pulled, 
thrown  into  wagon  boxes,  and  the  hands  rode  to  the  river,  husking  as 
they  went.  At  the  river  it  was  thrown  into  a  flat-boat  and  transported  to 
the  portage.  This  incident  was  related  to  me  by  one  who  witnessed  it, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  energy  and  resourcefulness  of  Agoston  Haraszthy. 

"Charles  Naffz  told  of  Haraszthy 's  operations  in  growing  swine.  He 
claimed  a  large  piece  of  marsh  land  across  the  river  from  the  village, 
from  which  he  cut  hay  for  his  stock.  On  this  he  kept  his  hogs,  and  as 
the  weather  grew  cold  with  the  approach  of  winter,  the  porkers  burrowed 
under  the  haystacks  for  protection.  One  day  Haraszthy  asked  Mr.  Naffz 
to  go  with  him  to  help  catch  and  slaughter  a  pie.  They  crossed  the  river 
to  the  marsh,  and  as  they  approached  the  pivrs  took  to  shelter.  Haraszthy. 
with  a  mighty  shout,  dove  into  a  hole  in  a  haystack  and  backed  out.  pull- 
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ing  a  young  swine  by  the  hind  legs.  They  dispatched  him  with  a  hunting 
knife,  and  then  Haraszthy  said  to  Mr.  Naffz:  'Now,  Charley,  for  your 
pig!'  And  with  a  shout  he  dove  into  another  hole  in  the  haystack  and 
pulled  forth  another  hog.  Mr.  Naffz  related  that  when  they  got  back 
to  the  village  with  their  game,  they  singed  it,  as  there  was  then  no 
other  provision  for  scalding  and  dressing. 

"One  of  the  last  of  Haraszthy 's  farming  schemes  was  that  of  sheep 
raising.  He  had  at  one  time  nearly  2,000  head  of  these  animals,  and 
engaged  to  tend  them  a  young  Swiss,  Edward  Guesser.  By  accident  the 
shepherd  set  fire  to  the  prairie  grass,  killing  many  sheep  and  causing  a 
mighty  fire.  He  ran  away  and  hid  in  the  bluffs  until  the  next  day. 
Guesser  afterward  became  a  leading  lawyer  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  When 
Haraszthy  prepared  to  leave  Wisconsin  in  the  winter  of  1848,  he  sold 
the  remnant  of  his  flock  of  sheep,  about  500,  to  Charles  Naffz  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Charles  Duerr,  then  but  recently  arrived  from  Germany. 
These  gentlemen  leased  320  acres  of  land,  also  claimed  by  Haraszthy, 
on  which  to  herd  and  feed  their  flock. 

County  Seat  Fight 

"During  the  year  1844  Sauk  County  was  cut  off  from  Dane  and 
organized.  Haraszthy,  the  village,  was  'boomed'  for  the  county  seat, 
and  the  citizens  offered  the  Haraszthy  and  Bryant  store  building,  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $3,000,  for  a  court  house.  But  Prairie  du  Sac  tem- 
porarily won  the  location.  The  next  year  it  was  proposed  to  move  the 
seat  of  government,  and  Baraboo  became  a  competitor.  Citizens  of 
Haraszthy,  chagrined  that  their  near  neighbor  had  beaten  them  in  the 
first  contest,  turned  their  support  to  Baraboo.  Many  meetings  were  held 
in  the  various  settlements  in  the  county ;  Haraszthy  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  the  change,  and  appeared  at  all  the  public  demon- 
strations urging  the  claims  of  the  new  town  for  the  honor.  Finally  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  wilderness  in  the  west  and 
central  portions  of  the  county,  to  see  if  it  possessed  resources  that  would 
support  a  reasonably  dense  population,  for  the  people  of  Prairie  du  Sac 
were  industriously  circulating  the  report  that  the  unsettled  part  of  the 
new  bailiwick  was  a  rocky  waste,  and  that  Baraboo  could  not  become  a 
centre  of  population.  Agoston  Haraszthy  and  Edmond  Rendtorff,  from 
Haraszthy  ;  Levi  Moore,  Abraham  Wood,  Thomas  Remington,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Canfield,  from  Baraboo.  as  such  committee  set  off  to  explore  the 
unknown  regions  of  Sauk  County.  They  were  away  on  this  expedition 
several  days,  and  suffered  greatly  from  hunger  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  their  rifles.  Two  days  and  a  half  they  had  only  one  partridge,  the 
victim  of  Haraszthy 's  gun.  But  their  report  settled  the  controversy  and 
Baraboo  became  the  county  seat.  Soon  after  this.  Haraszthy  opened  a 
store  in  the  new  capital,  as  already  related. 
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Personal  Characteristics 

"The  fireside  tales  concerning  Haraszthy,  that  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  delightful  stage  of  uncertainty  that  makes  folklore,  deal  almost 
entirely  with  him  as  a  hunter  and  with  his  picturesque  characteristics. 
One  who  saw  him  but  once,  and  then  on  a  hunting  expedition,  describes 
him  as  wearing  a  green  silk  hunting  shirt  with  a  wide  silken  sash  of 
flaming  red.  Thus  accoutred,  he  walked  or  rode  through  brush  and 
bramble,  disdainful  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  expensive  dress.  Others 
who  knew  him  say  this  is  a  true  and  characteristic  incident,  and  not  at  all 
unusual.  Edmond  Rendtorff  has  left  an  extended  account  of  an  eight 
days'  hunting  trip  in  which  he  accompanied  Haraszthy,  particularly 
notable  for  their  being  lost  in  forest,  bemired  in  marshes,  empty  of 
stomach,  and  flood-bound  by  swollen  streams.  He  closes:  'Our  German 
settlers  glared  and  stared  at  us.  I  believe  they  could  not  make  out  whether 
we  came  direct  out  of  hell,  or  from  the  moon.  In  fact,  we  looked  worse 
than  any  European  beggars,  Winnebagoes,  or  chimney  sweeps.'  He  says 
they  were  torn  and  dirty,  having  been  in  the  woods  through  several 
heavy  rain  storms  without  any  sort  of  shelter. 

"John  C.  Hawley  describes  the  personal  appearance  of  our  adventurer 
as  that  of  a  man  about  six  feet  in  height,  very  dark,  with  black  hair  and 
eyes.  According  to  Hawley  he  invariably  wore  a  'stovepipe'  hat  and 
carried  a  cane.  Hon.  Edwin  C.  Perkins  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  who  as  a  boy 
saw  Haraszthy  many  times,  and  attended  the  public  schools  in  the  sum- 
mers of  1847  and  1848  with  Gaza  and  Attila  F.  Haraszthy,  says  that  the 
first  time  he  saw  the  Hungarian  his  boyish  memory  was  impressed  with 
the  fierce  black  mustache  that  adorned  his  upper  lip.  The  late  Satterlee 
Clark  records:  'He  was  a  nobleman  in  every  sense,  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  among  the  mast  refined  people  I  ever  knew ;  and  both  were  exceed- 
ingly good  looking.  I  saw  them  both  frequently,  both  at  home  and  at 
Madison.'  The  veteran  historian  of  Sauk  County,  William  II.  Canfield, 
tells  a  characteristic  incident  illustrative  of  the  mercurial  temperament 
of  the  fiery  Hun.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Canfield  was  in  Sauk  City  (then  the 
village  of  Haraszthy),  and  Haraszthy  took  him  to  the  stable  to  show  his 
horse  stock.  Haraszthy  kept  a  saddle  mare,  a  fine  beast  of  which  he  was 
fond,  and  on  the  night  before  this  visit  a  work  horse  had  gotten  loose 
and  kicked  the  mare,  leaving  a  vicious  wound.  Every  time  Haraszthy 
came  near  the  offender  he  hit  him  a  cut  with  his  walking  stick,  saying: 
'You  damned  Cod,  you  no  gentleman;  to  kick  a  lady!'  This  he  repeated 
several  times,  administering  physical  rebuke  with  his  cane  with  each 
remark.  Charles  Naffz  tells  of  a  patriotic  celebration  held  in  Agoston 
Haraszthy 's  house  in  the  fall  of  1848,  in  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Hungary  led  by  Louis  Kossuth.  Speeches  were  made  in 
English  by  several  present,  but  Haraszthy  became  so  impassioned  and 
enthusiastic  that  he  lost  control  of  his  adopted  tongue  and  had  to  talk 
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in  his  native  Hungarian.  Toasts  were  druuk,  a  spread  furnished,  and  a 
real  jollification,  of  the  hearty,  frontier  variety,  was  had. 

Abandon  Haraszthy  Village 

"Christmas  day,  1848,  Agoston  Haraszthy,  his  wife,  their  six  children, 
Gaza,  Attila  R,  Arpad,  Bela,  Johanna,  and  Ida,  with  the  father,  Charles 
Haraszthy  and  wife,  bade  farewell  forever  to  the  village  of  Haraszthy. 
Charles  Xaffz  and  Charles  Duerr,  with  two  sleighs,  drove  them  to  Madison 
where  they  made  preparations  for  the  overland  trip  to  California.  They 
started  with  the  opening  of  spring  and  were  a  considerable  caravan, 
including  Thomas  W.  Sutherland,  sometime  United  States  district  attor- 
ney for  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin." 

Last  of  the  Haraszthys 

Count  Haraszthy  lived  in  California  nearly  twenty  years,  and  became 
prominent  in  the  Golden  State.  He  was  the  first  sheriff  of  San  Diego 
County,  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly,  was  appointed  assayer  of 
the  San  Francisco  mint,  after  his  resignation  of  that  office  built  metal- 
lurgical and  smelting  works,  and  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  became 
one  of  the  foremost  viticulturists  of  California.  Bancroft,  in  fact,  speaks 
of  him  as  the  "father  of  viticulture  in  California."  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
what  is  known  as  the  dry  culture  of  grapes;  was  the  first  to  employ 
Chinese  labor  on  the  farms  of  the  state ;  made  an  official  investigation  of 
the  vineyards  of  Europe  and  imported  numerous  varieties  of  the  grape  to 
California,  and  a  few  years  before  his  mysterious  death  organized  the 
Buena  Vista  Viticultural  Society  and  conveyed  to  it  his  vineyards  near 
Sonoma,  then  the  largest  in  California.  About  1868  he  went  to  Nicaragua, 
where  he  originated  various  schemes  of  development,  and  in  the  following 
year  disappeared  forever.  It  is  thought  that  he  was  drowned  in  crossing 
a  swollen  stream  during  one  of  his  numerous  journeys  of  exploration  and 
investigation. 

The  father  died  on  shipboard  between  Nicaragua  ami  San  Francisco 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  The 
Count's  wife  (nee  Eleanor  de  Dodinsky),  a  noble  woman  of  Polish  descent, 
survived  her  husband's  death  hut  a  few  months.  Charles  Halasz,  the 
cousin  and  companion  of  Agoston  Haraszthy,  lived  a  highly  respected 
citizen  of  Sauk  City  for  many  years.  He  was  a  lumber  merchant.  For 
several  terms  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Old  Settlers'  Association  and  died  during  the  '70s. 

Thf.  Pecks  Come  to  Maiuson 

The  government  surveyors  who  run  the  township  lines  and  the  boun- 
daries of  the  subdivisions  in  the  reuion  of  the  Wisconsin  River  had  the 
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best  of  opportunities  to  learn  the  truth  about  the  potential  value  of  its 
lands.  Among  the  pioneer  surveyors  of  this  class  were  Ebcn  aud  Stephen 
Peck,  young  New  Yorkers  and  sons  of  Vermont  parents.  Several  years 
before  making  his  surveying  trip,  Eben  had  clerked  in  a  drygoods  store 
at  Middletown,  Vermont,  and  married  one  of  the  village  girls,  Miss 
Rosaline  Willard.  His  surveying  trip  in  Wisconsin  had  so  aroused  in 
him  a  love  for  the  new  frontier  country  that  as  soon  as  possible  after 
completing  that  work  he  returned  to  his  wife  and  iufant  son,  who  were 
living  on  the  old  New  York  homestead,  and  made  arrangements  to  seek 
a  home  in  Southern  Wisconsin.  They  finally  started  on  their  long  journey 
in  a  carriage;  in  ffuly,  1836,  reached  Blue  Mounds,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peck  kept  tavern  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  moved  on  toward 
the  site  of  Madison. 

The  Peck  family  arrived  at  the  slate  capital,  then  in  process  of  the 
making,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1837.  in  the  midst  of  a  snow  storm. 
The  winter  previous  Mr.  Peck  had  hired  some  Frenchmen  to  build  a  log 
house  for  him,  but  they  had  only  erected  the  walls  and  put  on  the  roof 
and  there  were  wide  cracks  between  the  logs.  So  the  family  went  into 
winter  quarters  with  no  roof  over  them  but  a  cloth  tent.  But  as  the 
Pecks  constituted  the  first  white  family  to  arrive  at  Madison,  the  men 
upon  the  ground — Oovernor,  Supreme  Judges,  lawyers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  new  government — had  a  lively  time  the  next  day  after  the 
snow  storm,  "taking  hold  and  working  with  a  will  to  chink  up  and  mud 
on  the  outside  the  cracks  of  their  log-cabin  to  make  the  family  com- 
fortable." 

First  White  Child  Born  in  Madison 

Victoria  Wisconsin  Peck  was  lwrn  at  Madison,  September  14,  1837, 
to  Eben  and  Rosaline  (Willard)  Peck,  the  first  white  child  native  to  the 
new  capital  of  the  new  territory.  The  pretty  baby  opened  her  eyes  in 
the  new  log  house  completed  a  few  months  before,  and  was  soon  looking 
upon  the  oak  brush  and  oak  openings  around.  Naturally  the  babe  became 
the  pet  of  the  government,  and  the  parents  reciprocated  by  naming  her 
Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Peck  Enters  the  Bararoo  Valley 

But.  the  Valley  of  the  "Wisconsin  was  the  real  lodestone  which  had 
drawn  the  family  to  the  West,  Eben  Peck  having  already  made  a  claim 
on  the  site  of  Baraboo.  In  the  fall  of  1839  Mrs.  Rosaline  Peck  set  out 
from  Madison  in  a  carriage,  with  her  husband  and  her  brother-in-law, 
Luther  Peek,  in  order  to  see  the  claim  and  the  country  in  general.  At 
Sauk  Prairie  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  vehicle,  and  travel  on  horse- 
back along  an  Indian  trail  to  the  Baraboo  River.   Mrs.  Peek  was  the  first 
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white  woman  to  enter  the  Valley  of  the  Baraboo.  The  water  was  very 
"high,  and  Mr.  Peck  advised  his  wife  not  to  cross  the  river,  but  she  was 
determined  to  see  the  claim,  and  so  swam  her  horse  over  at  the  expense 
of  a  thorough  soaking.  In  the  following  fall  the  Pecks  brought  their 
children,  and  the  family  settled  on  the  claim  made  along  that  part  of  the 
river  banks  known  as  the  Lower  Ox-bow,  afterward  platted  as  Man- 
chester. There  they  lived  for  seven  years,  when  they  were  dispossessed 
of  their  claim,  and  moved  to  the  locality  where  she  lived  for  so  many 
years,  known  as  Peck's  Prairie.  Soon  after  the  improvements  on  the 
farm  were  commenced  the  husband  and  father  started  for  California, 
overland,  and  was  massacred  by  the  Indians.  Mrs.  Peck  was  thus  left 
with  her  two  children,  but  protected  them,  as  well  as  her  homestead, 
tli rough  many  years  of  brave  perseverance  and  hard  trials.  In  the  early 
days  before  the  coming  of  a  physician  Mrs.  Peck  treated  the  sick  with 
much  success.  She  once  told  of  setting  the  broken  leg  of  a  neighbor's 
child  who  lived  five  miles  away,  she  being  compelled  to  ride  behind  her 
husband  along  an  Indian  trail  after  dark  to  reach  the  house.  When  she 
arrived  there  was  no  candle  and  the  father  of  the  child  walked  half  a  mile 
to  a  neighbor's  who  had  some  lard,  from  which  a  grease  dip  was  made. 
The  operation  was  successful,  and  the  child  rapidly  recovered.  Mrs.  Peck 
added  that  "there  were  no  deaths  in  the  Valley  until  after  the  doctors 
came."  The  later  years  of  Mrs.  Peck's  long  life  were  made  comfortable 
and  pleasant  through  the  devotion  of  her  son  and  daughter,  and  her 
death  occurred  in  October,  1899,  in  her  ninety -second  year. 

Victoria  Wisconsin  Peck  cared  for  her  good  and  faithful  mother  •lur- 
ing the  last  years  of  her  life.  She  had  married  the  talented  lawyer  and 
author,  N.  W.  Wheeler,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  residence  of  nine 
years  at  Chippewa  Falls,  had  lived  at  Baraboo  since  babyhood;  and  as  a 
kind  old  lady,  waiting  for  the  mysterious  summons  she  is  still  a  resident 
of  it.  Mr.  Wheeler  died  in  July,  1885,  and  their  home  was  long  a  center 
of  elevated  enjoyment. 


Mrs.  Rosaline  Peck  was  the  personal  means  of  drawing  not  a  few 
permanent  settlers  to  Baraboo.  Capt.  Levi  Moore,  who  developed  the 
Hrst  water  power  at  the  Rapids,  earae  to  investigate  the  locality  in  1840 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  wild  country  for  some  locality  more  civi- 
lized. Mrs.  Peck's  bright,  hopeful  face  caused  a  reaction,  and  he  remained 
to  become  one  of  Baraboo 's  inspirations  and  supports. 


The  surveys  in  Sauk  County  previous  to  its  civil  and  political  organi- 
zation in  1844  included  virtually  the  southern  two-thirds  of  its  area — 
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the  south  half  of  Baraboo  and  Greenfield  townships,  and  the  whole  of 
Washington,  Westfield,  Freedom,  Sumpter,  Merrimack,  Honey  Creek, 
Franklin,  Bear  Creek,  Spring  Green,  Troy  and  Prairie  du  Sac.  William 
A.  Burt  ran  the  township  lines  in  1840  and  the  subdivisions  were  sur- 
veyed as  follows :  Alvin  Burt,  the  southern  portions,  of  Spring  Green 
and  Troy,  in  1842,  and  the  northern  part  of  Troy  in  1840;  Robert  D. 
Lester,  southern  part  of  Bear  Creek  and  Franklin,  in  1843 ;  Alvin  Burt, 
all  but  the  northern  two  tiers  of  seciions  in  Prairie  du  Sac  Township, 
1842 ;  Robert  D.  Lester,  the  northern  portion  of  Bear  Creek,  1843 ;  James 
M.  Marsh,  north  half  of  Franklin,  1840;  Alvin  Burt,  the  northern  portion 
of  Prairie  du  Sac  and  the  southern  parts  of  Sumpter  and  Merrimack,  in 
1842;  James  M.  Marsh,  Town  of  Washington,  1844;  James  £.  Freeman, 
towns  of  Westfield  and  Freedom,  and  south  half  of  Town  of  Baraboo, 
1844 ;  Alvin  Burt,  southern  portion  of  Greenfield,  1842. 

The  remainder  of  the  county  was  surveyed  in  1845,  both  township 
lines  and  subdivisions,  by  J.  E.  Whitcher,  Garret  Vliet,  Theodore  Conkey 
and  John  Brink.  Thus  the  entire  county  was  practically  preparing  for 
settlement. 

The  County's  Fikst  Census 

There  was  another  indication  that  civilization  was  on  the  way.  A 
census  of  the  region  now  included  in  Sauk  County  was  taken.  In  the 
spring  of  1842,  Sheriff  A.  A.  Bird,  of  Dane  County,  to  which  Sauk  County 
then  belonged,  under  official  instructions  and  in  accordance  with  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  taking  of  the  census  of  the  inhabitants 
the  Territory  of  Weskonsan,  approved  February  18,  1842,"  returned  the 
names  of  the  following  persons,  as  "heads  of  families,"  then  residing 
in  the  county.  The  figures  set  opposite  the  names  indicate  the  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  each  family,  though  they  really  included  others: 

Sauk  Prairie. — Prescott  Brigham,  4;  E.  P.  Brigham,  4;  Josiah  E. 
Abbott,  7;  J.  Waggoner,  5;  Andrew  Garrison.  2;  Nathan  Kellogg,  6; 
William  G.  Simons,  f»;  II.  F.  Grossman.  6;  John  La  Mcsseure,  15;  W. 
Langdon,  3;  Calvin  Frink,  11;  John  Gallard,  3;  A.  Morgan,  4;  George 
Dunlap,  3;  Jonathan  Hatch,  9;  Albert  Skinner,  7;  J.  Hayden,  8;  Adolph 
Rendtorff,  6;  James  S.  Alban,  8.    Total,  116.  . 

Baraboo. — M.  Grain,  2;  Robert  V.  Allen,  2;  Levi  Moore,  5:  Moses 
Xulph,  4;  John  Meads,  1 ;  M.  Gillson,  6;  Orrin  Hudson,  1 ;  Peter  Manaar, 
3 ;  John  Rainey,  2 ;  John  de  la  Roude,  1 ;  Thomas  Kelsey,  1 ;  C.  Randall, 
7;  Henry  Lewis,  6;  Milo  Blood,  5;  Don  Carlos  Barry,  6;  James  Christie, 
6 ;  D.  Giison,  7 ;  Edward  Kingsley,  5 ;  Mrs.  V.  B.  Hill,  6 ;  Abram  Wood,  3 ; 
Wallace  Rowan,  11;  John  Draper,  5;  Lewis  Brunson,  5;  William  H. 
Canfield,  3 ;  Simeon  Griffith,  5 ;  Richard  Clark,  1 ;  Thomas  Clark,  3 ;  Solo- 
mon Shaffer,  3;  Edward  Johnson,  5;  Daniel  Brewster,  3:  Eben  Peck,  5; 
William  Stephens,  1 ;  S.  Knox  or  Traux,  5.   Total,  134. 
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Helena. — The  name  of  the  census  district  which  is  supposed  to  have 
included  a  strip  of  territory  south  of  the  Wisconsin  River.  It  is  well 
known  that  Charles  Halasz,  Robert  Bryant  and  others  whose  names  are 
familiar  in  the  history  of  this  county,  lived  on  the  lower  end  of  Sauk 
Prairie,  north  of  the  river,  but,  as  the  taking  of  this  census  occurred 
two  years  before  the  organization  of  the  county,  and  while  it  belonged  to 
Dane  County,  it  may  ba  that  Helena  census  district  lay  on  both  sides  of 
the  Wisconsin.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  an  old  settler  of  Baraboo.  The 
record  was:  P.  M.  Nichols,  4;  Charles  Halasz,  13;  Robert  Bryant,  10; 
Birosch,  8;  Alvin  Cfane,  8;  H.  B.  Staines,  9;  E.  Brown,  1 ;  Cyrus  Leland, 
10;  John  Russell,  2;  Henry  Teal,  6;  M.  Blodget,  1 ;  John  Hoover,  Jr.,  3; 
John  Hoover,  Sr.,  4;  Zenas  Herrington,  8;  Albert  Jameson,  5;  Albert 
Myers,  4;  John  Kellogg,  4;  Andre  Hodgett,  1;  WTilliam  Johnson,  9; 
Samuel  Mather,  3 ;  D.  R.  Baxter,  4 ;  George  Cargill,  5 ;  Samuel  Woodruff, 
9;  William  Tanner,  4;  John  Wilson,  7;  Prank  Pravoncil,  5.   Total,  146. 

This  census  was  hy  no  means  a  correct  one.  It  is  the  only  one  in 
existence,  however,  taken  at  that  early  day.  It  is)  known  to  be  incom- 
plete, for  the  reason  that  the  names  of  several  of  the  first  settlers  in  the 
county  who  were  the  heads  of  families  were  omitted.  The  census-taker 
seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  the  names  of  those  at  the  head  of 
families,  and  those  engaged  in  business,  overlooking  many  persons  then 
engaged  as  "hired  hands."  For  instance,  it  will  be  observed  that  there 
were  thirteen  persons  in  the  "family"  of  Charles  Halasz.  This  doubt- 
less included  ten  or  a  dozen  men  then  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Halasz. 
The  same  may  also  be  said  in  reference  to  the  figures  opposite  the  names 
of  many  others. 

Wiluam  H.  Canfiei.p 

William  H.  Canfield,  the  well-known  historian,  surveyor  and  archae- 
ologist, who  did  as  much  as  any  one  man  to  introduce  Sauk  County  to 
mankind  and  womankind,  came  to  Baraboo  from  his  native  county  of 
Onondaga,  New  York,  in  time  to  be  enrolled  in  the  1842  census.  -When 
he  came  to  the  little  settlement  at  the  Baraboo  Rapids  in  that  year  there 
were  few  families  with  whom  his  own  might  associate.  Abe  Wood,  his 
Indian  squaw  and  two  daughters  had  come  in  1838,  and  Wallace  Rowan 
and  family  followed  the  next  year.  About  this  time  Kben  Peck  and 
his  family  came  over  the  bluffs  from  Madison,  and  they  were  doubtless 
a  godsend  to  the  Canfields,  who  settled  on  Skillet  Creek  on  the  farm 
afterward  occupied  by  O.  Knopp.  Later  Mr.  Canfield  moved  to  his 
father's  farm  on  the  edge  of  Lyons,  which  remained  his  home  until  his 
death  June  23,  1913.  During  his  later  years  his  daughter,  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Darby,  resided  with  him,  and  gave  him  the  care  o!  a  devoted  daughter. 

Mr.  Canfield  was  a  surveyor  and  made  many  plats  in  the  county 
which  arc  now  in  the  courthouse.   For  many  years  he  filled  the  office  of 
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county  surveyor,  and  at  one  time  he  knew  nearly  all  the  people  in  the 
county.   His  business  took  him  to  almost  every  farm  and  to  every  village. 

Mr.  Canfield  was  a  member  of  the  democratic  party  and  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Advent  Church.  He  was  active  in  the  fight  against  liquor  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  City  of  Barahoo,  and  continued  to  be  a  temperance 
advocate  during  his  long  and  active  life.  He  left  but  few  relatives. 
Mrs.  Darby  is  the  only  daughter  and  the  only  son,  E.  F.  Canfield,  resides 


Wiumam  H.  Canfield 

at  Monterey,  California.  There  are  two  granddaughters,  daughters  of 
Mrs.  Darby,  at  Vallejo,  California.  They  are  Mrs.  J.  C.  Loney  and  Miss 
Cornelia  Darby.  The  late  H.  H.  Howlett,  of  Baraboo,  was  a  cousin  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Walrath,  "Walnut  Street,  is  a  second  cousin.  There  are  a 
few  other  distant  relatives  who  did  not  reside  at  Baraboo. 

Mr.  Canfield  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  that  ever  lived  in  the 
community.  He  planned  and  worked  as  if  he  would  always  be  here. 
Within  recent  years  he  talked  of  continuing  his  local  history  work  and 
expected  to  do  other  things.  Especially  in  recording  early  events  of  the 
county,  his  influence  will  long  remain.    He  was  firm  in  his  convictions 
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and  most  dependable.  Mis  friendship  was  wide,  although  the  chain  of 
friends  from  the  time  of  territorial  days  has  been  broken  by  the  passing 
of  those  he  best  knew. 

This  local  historian  was  the  chief  spirit  of  the  Sauk  County  Old  Set- 
tlers' Association  for  many  years,  and  was  not  only  its  secretary  but 
placed  much  of  its  history  into  print.  He  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  plat 
of  ground  at  Devil's  Lake  State  Park  which  he  hoped  to  make  a  perma- 
nent home  for  the  organization.  He  wrote  much  local  history  during 
his  life.  "Outline  Sketches"  and  "Historical  Sketch  of  Baraboo  and 
Greenfield"  arc  two  volumes  which  contain  the  most  that  he  has  written. 
Not  only  is  there  much  of  local  history,  but  there  arc  pencil  sketches  of 
the  scenery,  catalogues  of  birds  and  other  features  of  the  county.  Ifc 
was  interested  in  archaeology  and  surveyed  the  celebrated  Man  Mound 
as  early  as  1859.  He  also  surveyed  many  other  Indian  mounds  in  the 
county,  the  greater  number  of  which  have  been  destroyed.  He  was  a 
lover  of  all  nature,  the  birds,  the  animals,  the  rocks  and  the  flowers  com- 
ing under  his  careful  observation.  Given  early  advantages  of  a  thor- 
ough education  and  opportunities  for  careful  investigation  in  his  chosen 
fields,  Mr.  Canfield  might  have  earned  wide  fame.  At  it  was,  his  labors 
were  highly  valued,  and  his  fine  worth  as  a  man  was  never  called  in 
question. 

Dell,  Creek  (Newport) 

Through  the  efforts  of  John  Metcalf  and  Daniel  Whitney,  the  former 
subsequently  owner  of  the  upper  or  Lyons  Sawmill  on  the  Baraboo 
River,  and  the  latter  owner  of  the  present  site  of  Portage.,  a  settlement 
was  established  at  the  mouth  of  Dell  Creek  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  Sauk  County.  It  was  a  resting  place  and  a  revictualing  station  for 
the  lumbermen,  after  their  rafts  had  "shot  the  Dells"  and  they  were 
about  to  start  on  their  long  run  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River 
and  the  Mississippi.  It  was  known  in  the  early  '40s  as  Dell  Creek;  at  a 
later  date,  as  Newport. 

First  Settlers  of  Green  kield  Township 

In  the  meantime  several  settlers  had  located  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  what  is  now  the  Town  of  Greenfield,  three  or  four  miles  from  Baraboo, 
Edwin  Johnson  came  thither  with  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and 
three  children,  and  resided  in  the  town  until  his  death.  The  next  set- 
tler was  Thomas  Clark,  who  came  to  the  same  locality  in  1842,  and  two 
years  later  built  a  grist  mill  on  a  small  stream  near  what  is  known  as  the 
Red  Schoolhouse.  Mr.  Clark  purchased  a  couple  of  small  millbuhrs  from 
someone  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  operating  a  mill  on  Honey  Creek 
and  attached  them  in  the  usual  way  to  a  centrifugal  water  wheel.  There 
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was  no  bolting  apparatus  in  the  mill,  and  the  early  settlers  who  patro- 
nized it  took  their  flour  or  meal  with  the  bran  in  it.  One  of  them  related 
that  having  carried  a  bag  of  corn  to  be  ground  at  Clark's  Mill,  and  not 
finding  the  proprietor  at  home,  he  poured  his  grist  into  the  hopper, 
turned  on  the  water  and  ground  it  himself.  lie  was  not  positive  whether 
he  left  the  usual  toll,  but  was  inclined  to  believe  that  he  paid  himself 
for  his  labor  in  grinding  the  grist. 

In  1843  there  also  settled  in  this  section  of  Greenfield  Township  Lorrin 
Cowles,  Sauk  County's  first  probate  judge;  R.  Q.  Cowles,  son  of  the 
judge,  and  Solomon  Shaffer,  bis  son-in-law.  The  Cowles  bought  the  claim 
of  Mccazer  Thacker,  a  Turk,  being  half  of  section  33,  with  five  acres  of 
wheat  on  it. 

Town  oy  Spring  Green 

In  the  far  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  besides  Thomas  Wilson, 
the  godfather  of  Wilson 's  Creek  in  the  present  Town  of  Troy,  one  Turner 
located  on  what  is  section  18,  Spring  Green  Township,  near  the  village. 
It  is  believed  he  came  as  early  as  1841,  but  as  he  died  soon  afterward  of 
sunstroke  with  only  Indians  for  neighbors,  knowledge  of  him  and  his 
doings  is  very  meager.  It  is  known  that  he  left  a  widow  and  two  chil- 
dren, and  that  they  remained  until  the  arrival  of  Thomas  Williams,  a 
few  months  afterward.  The  Widow  Turner  soon  became  Mrs.  Williams, 
who,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  became  a  well-known  character. 

J  ONESVILLE 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Williams  arrival  Evan  Jones  and  family  of  two 
sons  and  two  daughters  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  river  a  little  south- 
west of  where  the  Village  of  Spring  Green  stands.  He  located  there 
with  the  intention  of  building  up  a  town.  At  one  time  three  men  from 
the  East  came  to  the  locality  on  a  prospecting  tour  and  offered  to  pur- 
chase Mr.  Jones'  claim  and  start  a  town;  but  he  would  not  sell,  and  the 
few  who  settled  on  his  land  and  near  by  constituted  Jonesville.  Not 
long  after  its  proprietor  located,  one  of  his  sons  and  two  daughters  were 
drowned  while  canoeing  on  the  Wisconsin,  and  he  left  the  country  after 
several  years  of  half-hearted  efforts.  His  remaining  son,  Thomas,  opened 
a  store  about  this  time,  his  establishment  being  one  of  the  first  in  that 
section  of  the  county.  Before  he  started  it  the  settlers  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  had  either  to  go  to  Prairie  du  Sac,  Richland  City,  or 
even  into  Iowa  County  for  needed  supplies. 

Honet  Creek  Settlers 

The  first  settlers  of  the  Town  of  Honey  Creek  were  members  of  the 
Ragatz  family.   In  July,  1842,  Bartholomew  Ragatz  and  his  sons,  Chris- 
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tian  and  Thomas,  settled  on  section  36,  in  the  extreme  southeast  corner 
of  the  township.  There  were  no  white  neighbors  on  the  west  or  south  of 
them  nearer  than  Wilson  and  Turner  in  Troy  and  Spring  Green,  and 
on  Sauk  Prairie,  than  V.  Aceold  and  A.  Wolf.  The  Ragatzs  immediately 
erected  a  cabin  and  provided  outhouses  and  provender  for  their  stock. 
The  head  of  the  family  had  brought  fifteen  head  of  cattle  and  as  many 
hogs,  with  the  intention  of  following  stock  raising  and  dairying.  At  that 
time  it  was  a  very  uncertain  venture  to  raise  swine,  especially,  as  the 
woods  were  infested  with  wolves,  and  few  of  the  early  settlers  made  the 
attempt  to  go  into  the  live  stock  business;  but  Mr.  Ragatz  and  his  sons 
made  the  venture  and  were  successful,  for  within  three  years  they  had 
forty  head  of  cattle  and  a  hundred  hogs.  They  also  made  the  first  butter 
and  cheese  in  town  years  before  any  other  of  the  settlers  became  dairy- 
men. They  also  built  the  first  bridge  over  Honey  Creek.  The  land  in 
the  town  of  Honey  Creek  did  not  come  into  market  until  three  years 
after  the  Ragatz  family  located;  consequently  before  they  could  enter 
and  pay  for  their  claim  they  had  made  valuable  improvements  on  their 
property. 

Towns  ok  Fairfield  and  Merrimack 

The  principal  other  sections  which  were  settled  previous  to  1844  are 
included  in  the  townships  of  Fairfield  and  Merrimack.  The  first  settler 
in  the  town  of  Fairfield  was  Anion  Anderson,  a  Norwegian,  who  in  1843 
settled  on  the  Wisconsin  River  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  He  built 
a  log  cabin,  prepared  a  plat  of  ground  for  sowing,  and  in  the  following 
year  raised  a  good  crop;  the  commencement  of  a  long  and  prosperous 
career  as  a  farmer.  He  left  a  fine  farm  to  his  son,  which  passed,  in  turn, 
to  John  Lamar. 

Several  settlers  located  in  the  Town  of  Merrimack  about  the  time 
the  county  was  organized — George  Wood,  the  year  before,  and  Zaeth 
Eldridge  and  H.  Searl  about  1844.  He  built  a  small  grist  mill  on  what 
is  known  as  Scarl's  Creek,  section  4,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town- 
ship, about  two  miles  west  of  the  present  Village  of  Merrimack,  which 
had  not  yet  appeared  above  ground.  The  Searl  Mill  had  not  been  ready 
for  business  more  than  two  months  before  a  freshet  undermined  the  dam, 
which  went  out  so  completely  that  it  never  was  rebuilt, 
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COUNTY  AFFAIRS 

Election  While  in  Crawford  County — Prairie  du  Sac,  First  County 
Seat — First  Election — First  Meeting  op  the  County  Board — 
Road  Districts  and  Election  Precincts— Territorial  County 
Officers — Third  Election  Precinct  Created — Final  Organiza- 
tion Under  Township  Government — Juneau  County  Attach- 
ments— Creation  op  Other  Towns — County  Roster  Continued — 
Court  House  at  Prairie  du  Sac— County  Seat  at  Baraboo — First 
Bararoo  Court  House— The  Brick  Court  House— Two  Court 
Houses  Burned — The  1905-06  Court  House — County  Poor  Farm 
and  Insane  Asylum — County  Jail  and  Sheriff's  Residence — 
Statistical  Population,  1875,  1880  and  1885 — Population,  1890, 
1900  and  1910— National  Distribution  in  County— Dr.  Kate  Levi 
on  the  German  Element— Property  Valuation,  1880-1916— First 
Events  in  Sauk  County. 

It  appears  from  the  records  that  nearly  a  decade  passed  after  Sauk 
County  had  a  separate  political  existence  before  a  town  organization 
was  effected.  The  eastern  counties  of  the  territory  were  generally  favor- 
able to  the  township  system,  and  voted  for  it  when  the  legislative  act 
was  submitted  in  1-841  "to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  several 
towns  in  this  territory  and  for  the  revision  of  county  government,"  but 
the  southern  and  southwestern  counties,  such  as  Green,  Crawford  and 
Iowa,  favored  the  old  system  of  county  commissioners,  which  had  been 
in  force  since  1837. 

Election  While  in  Crawford  County 

In  the  fall  of  1839,  while  Sauk  Prairie  was  yet  a  part  of  Crawford 
County  and  there  were  only  a  few  settlers  in  that  locality  and  at  the 
Baraboo  Rapids,  an  election  was  held  at  Prairie  du  Sac.  Fourteen  votes 
were  cast,  and  the  returns  were  made  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  the  county 
scat,  the  ballots  being  taken  by  a  messenger  who  took  a  canoe  down  the 
Wisconsin  River.  At  the  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  1839-40 
the  Sauk  Prairie  settlers  petitioned  to  have  a  county  named  Sauk  set  off 
from  Crawford.    Their  petition  was  granted  the  following  year,  and  in 
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1841  a  new  voting  precinct  was  created  including  the  Valley  of  the 
Baraboo.  It  is  said  that  at  the  fall  election  of  1842  the  settlers  in  that 
part  of  the  county  were  first  represented  at  the  polls.  As  the  new  county 
had  been  attached  to  Dane  for  judicial  and  political  purposes,  the  re- 
turns of  that  election  were  made  to  Madison. 

Prairie  du  Sac,  First  County  Seat 

At  the  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  1843-44,  the  voters  of 
Sauk  Prairie  petitioned  that  body  to  fully  organize  Sauk  County,  but 
the  residents  of  the  Baraboo  Valley  remonstrated  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  not  enough  voters  in  the  county  from  which  to  draw  a  jury 
list  and  fill  the  county  offices.  Besides  the  foregoing  objections  they  did 
not  desire  the  county  to  be  burdened  with  the  expense  of  a  county  organ- 
ization. The  remonstrance  availed  nothing,  the  bill  went  through  the 
Legislature  and  was  approved  March  10,  1844.  After  looking  over  the 
county  the  commissioners  appointed  to  locate  the  county  seat  decided 
upon  one  of  the  Sauk  villages,  the  one  that  would  make  the  largest  dona- 
tion. Sauk  City  came  forward  with  the  Bryant-Harszthy  House  valued 
at  $3,000  and  Prairie  du  Sac  offered  some  village  lots  supposed  to  be 
worth  more  than  the  property  tendered  by  Lower  Town. 

Some  months  later  the  people  of  Prairie  du  Sac  offered  the  deeds  of 
the  donated  lots  to  the  county  board.  It  was  then  discovered  that  they 
contained  a  clause  that  the  land  was  revertible  to  the  original  owners 
in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  county  seat.  In  the  summer  of  1845  a 
rousing  meeting  was  held  in  the  town  of  Sumpter  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  county  to  see  if  the  land  was 
suitable  for  habitation.  In  October  the  committee  consisting  of  Count 
Harszthy,  and  Edmund  Rendtorff  of  Sauk  City,  Levi  Moore,  Abe  Wood, 
Thomas  Remington  and  William  H.  Canfield  of  Baraboo. 

First  Election 

An  election  was  held  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Shaw,  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1844,  at  which  the  following  persons  received  the  number  of  votes 
mentioned :  For  sheriff,  Joshua  E.  Abbott  received  39  votes,  and  Burke 
Fairchild,  1  vote;  for  county  commissioners,  John  Hoover,  43  votes, 
Levi  Moore,  44  votes,  William  G.  Simons,  46  votes,  Arba  M.  Seymour,  1 
vote,  and  Thomas  B.  Cowles,  1  vote;  for  clerk  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners. Burke  Fairchild,  38  votes,  and  William  Eikey,  1  vote;  for  register 
of  deeds,  Eben  M.  Hart,  46  votes,  and  Samuel  Riggs,  1  vote;  for  treasurer, 
Nathan  Kellogg,  38  votes,  and  William  Eikey,  1  vote;  for  district  sur- 
veyor, William  H.  Canfield,  44  votes;  for  coroner,  John  C.  Kellogg,  44 
votes,  and  H.  P.  Kclsey,  1  vote;  for  collector,  James  I.  Waterbury,  46 
votes ;  for  school  commissioners,  Cyrus  Lcland.  46  votes,  W.  IL  Canfield, 
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45  votes,  and  A.  M.  Seymour,  43  votes;  for  assessors,  Harris  Searle,  45 
votes,  Jonathan  Hatch,  46  votes,  Luther  C.  Peek,  43  votes,  George 
Williams,  2  votes,  A.  M.  Seymour,  1  vote;  for  justices  of  the  peace, 
Cyrus  Leland,  43  votes,  Prescott  Brigham,  43  votes,  Alvin  Crane,  34 
votes,  Burke  Fairchild,  1  vote,  A.  M.  Seymour,  1  vote,  and  Daniel  B. 
Crocker;  1  vote;  for  constable,  John  B.  Skinner,  38  votes,  A.  M.  Seymour, 
1  vote,  Samuel  Kelsey,  1  vote,  and  John  Hoover,  1  vote;  for  judge  of 
probate,  Prescott  Brigham,  44  votes,  and  Samuel  Kelsey,  1  vote.  The 
judges  of  election  were  Lyman  Crossman,  Prescott  Brigham  and  Daniel 
R.  Baxter;  clerks,  George  II.  Howard  and  Henry  Wagner.  There  were 
47  votes  cast. 

First  Meeting  of  the  County  Board 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Joshua  E.  Abbott,  at  Prairie  du  Sac,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  April,  1844 ;  present,  John  Hoover,  William  G.  Simons 
and  Levi  Moore.  Mr.  Hoover  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
Andrew  Garrison  was  appointed  clerk,  as  Burke  Fairchlid,  who  had  been 
elected  to  that  position,  did  not  appear. 

Road  Districts  and  Election  Precincts 

The  lirst  business  of  importance  disposed  of  was  the  organization  of 
the  county  into  five  road  districts  and  the  appointment  of  the  supervisors 
over  them.  District  No.  1  began  at  the  north  line  of  township  9,  ex- 
tended west  and  south  to  the  county  line;  thence  east  to  the  county  line, 
along  the  Wisconsin  River,  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Jonathan  Hateh 
was  named  its  supervisor. 

No.  2  began  at  the  line  of  township  9,  ran  west  to  the  line  between 
sections  34  and  35,  town  10;  thence  north,  three  miles,  into  town  11; 
east  to  the  county  line  and  south,  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Philip 
Blodgett,  supervisor. 

No.  3  began  on  the  section  line  between  34  and  35,  town  10,  was 
extended  west  to  the  county  line,  thence  north  three  miles  into  town  11, 
east  to  the  corner  of  district  No.  2,  and  south  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
William  Johnson,  road  supervisor. 

No.  4  commenced  half  a  mile  east  of  the  northeast  corner  of  No.  3, 
running  north  to  the  county  line,  thence  east  to  the  county  line,  south 
to  district  No.  2  and  west  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Chester  P.  Matson 
was  appointed  supervisor. 

No.  5,  which  began  half  a  mile  east  of  the  northwest  corner  of  No.  2. 
ran  north  and  west  to  the  county  line,  south  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
No.  3,  and  east  to  the  place  of  beginning.    McCager  Thatcher,  road 
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it  was  then  ordered  that  Sauk  Prairie  Election  Precinct  consist  of 
road  districts  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  and  Baraboo  election  precinct  of  Nos.  4 
and  5.  The  judges  and  places  of  election  were  also  named.  Three  asses- 
sors were  moreover  appointed  for  the  different  road  districts — Jonathan 
Hutch,  Harris  Searle  and  Luther  Peck. 

■ 

Seals  of  the  County  Boards 

Another  item  of  interest:  The  clerk  of  the  board  was  directed  to 
procure  a  seal  from  Milwaukee,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
missioners, "the  design  of  which,  shall  be  an  engraving  of  a  breaking- 
team,  with  one  or  more  yoke  of  oxen  and  plow  in  the  foreground,  with 
the  words  surrounding  the  margin  '  Seal  of  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners, Sauk  County,  Wisconsin  Territory.'  "  Upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  township  system  in  1849  the  seal  was  remodeled  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  and  bearing  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  a  plow 
and  a  grain  rake,  the  design  being  surrounded  by  the  words,  "Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Sauk  County,  Wisconsin." 

Lyman  Crossman,  Cyrus  Leland  and  Daniel  B.  Crocker  entered  into 
bonds,  with  accepted  sureties,  to  erect  a  two-story  frame  court  house, 
20  by  30  feet  in  dimensions,  on  the  public  square  at  Prairie  du  Sac.  A 
jail  was  ordered  built  at  a  later  date,  but,  with  the  loss  of  the  county 
seat,  the  latter  enterprise  was  never  carried  out. 

Territorial  County  Officers 

A  second  election  for  county  officers  took  place  on  September  23, 
1844,  resulting  as  follows:  Sheriff,  John  B.  Woodruff;  county  commis- 
sioners, Prescott  Brigham,  John  Russell  and  I^evi  Moore;  assessors,  Jona- 
than Hatch,  Abraham  Wood  and  Harris  Searle;  collector.  James  J. 
Waterbury ;  register  of  deeds,  E.  M.  Hart ;  treasurer,  Charles  O.  Baxter ; 
surveyor,  W.  H.  Canfield;  clerk.  Andre  Garrison ;.  judge  of  probate. 
Lorrin  Cowles;  coroner,  Thomas  L.  Clarke. 

1845 — Commissioners,  Alexander  Crawford,  Prescott  Rripham  and 
John  Russell:  clerk,  Edmund  Rendtorff ;  register,  Prescott  Brigham: 
assessors,  John  Gallard,  Isaac  Gibbs  and  Valencia  Hill;  collector,  Harris 
Searle;  coroner,  Richard  Clark;  surveyor,  W.  H.  Canfield;  treasurer, 
( 'harles  O.  Baxter. 

184€ — Sheriff,  II.  P.  Crassman  :  ropister,  Prescott  Brigham  ;  treasurer. 
Curtis  Bates;  commissioners,  James  Christie,  A.  Jameson  and  Ephert 
Cary:  clerk.  R.  II.  Davis;  judpe  of  probate,  Oeorpe  Carpel:  collector. 
.Tames  H.  Haines ;  coroner,  Lewis  Benson;  surveyor.  Charles  O.  Baxter; 
assessors,  Edward  Cadwell.  J.  B.  Crawford  and  Francis  Webster. 

1847 — Commissioners,  Jabez  T.  Clement,  James  Christie  and  Curtis 
Bates;  clerk.  R.  H.  Davis;  register.  Prescott  Bripham ;  treasurer,  James 
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Maxwell;  collector,  Charles  Ilalasz;  coroner,  Andrew  Hodgctt;  asses- 
sors, J.  II.  Haines,  Uriah  Kendall,  Cyrus  Hill  and  J.  B.  Crawford.  At 
this  election  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  state 
constitution  and  the  extension  of  negro  suffrage.  Vote  on  the  matter 
of  the  constitution  in  Sank  County :  For,  111 ;  against,  157.  As  to  giving 
the  colored  man  equal  suffrage  with  the  white:   08  for,  and  143  against. 

IMS — Commissioners,  Charles  Kearns,  Charles  Ilalasz  and  Jacoh 
Slentz:  sheriff,  William  Dunlop;  treasurer,  Harvey  Canficld;  clerk, 
\l.  II.  Davis;  judge  of  probate,  William  II.  Clark;  clerk  of  circuit  court, 
Hoswell  K.  Clement;  register,  K.  P.  Spencer;  district  attorney,  C.  C. 
Remington;  surveyor,  Charles  0.  Baxter;  coroner,  Philip  Slaymatcs.  Tho 
cause  of  the  new  constitution  had  gained,  so  that  the  vote  cast  in  1848 
favored  it  by  245  to  12. 

Third  Euiction  Pkkcinct  Created 

Until  Wisconsin  was  about  to  enter  the  union  of  states,  Sauk  County 
continued  to  be  divided  into  two  election  precincts — Sauk  Prairie  and 
liarabon — but  on  April  5,  1848,  a  third  was  created  called  Bluff  Precinct. 
It  was  bounded  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  town  line  between  towns 
10  and  11,  running  south  two  miles;  thence  commencing  with  the  county 
line  and  running  west  to  the  west  line  of  towns  10  and  11;  thence  north 
five  miles  and  east  to  the  easterly  line  of  Sauk  County.  The  County  of 
Adams  was  also  elected  into  an  election  precinct. 

« 

Final  Organization  Under  Township  Government 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1S49,  under  the  new  state  government,  Sauk 
County  was  divided  into  the  six  towns  of  Honey  Creek,  Prairie  du  Sac, 
Kingston,  Eagle,  Brooklyn  and  Baraboo.  The  accompanying  outline  map 
indicates  their  boundaries  more  definitely,  to  the  average  reader,  than 
any  word  description  could  convey.  Elections  were  ordered  to  be  held 
in  each  township  on  the  3d  of  April  following. 

The  house  of  Jonathan  W.  Harris  was  designated  as  the  place  for 
holding  the  first  election  in  the  town  of  Honey  Creek,  which  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  the  following:  Supervisors,  James  Cass  (chairman), 
Hewitt  Houghton  and  Joseph  Davis;  clerk,  n.  B.  Staines;  treasurer,  J. 
A.  Taylor;  assessor,  Henry  Kcifer;  school  superintendent,  J.  N.  Cassel. 
•  The  Upper  Town  was  designated  as  the  place  for  holding  the  election 
in  Prairie  du  Sac.  Nathaniel  Perkins,  Samuel  Kelsey  and  Charles  Ilalasz 
were  chosen  supervisors,  the  first  named  chairman;  Cyrus  Leland,  clerk; 
Archibald  Hill,  assessor;  P.  B.  Slaymates,  treasurer;  J.  B.  Woodruff, 
school  superintendent. 

The  election  for  the  Town  of  Kingston  was  held  at  the  house  of  John 
Hoover  and  resulted  as  follows:    Supervisors,  J.  I.  Waterburv  (chair- 
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man),  Samuel  Shaw  and  Isaac  Gibbs;  clerk,  Prescott  Brigbaui ;  assessor, 
S.  Mather;  Cyrus  Hull  and  David  Randall  tied  for  treasurer;  R.  E. 
Stone,  school  superintendent;  James  Moreland,  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures. 

The  election  for  the  Town  of  Eagle  resulted:  Supervisors,  James 
Christie  (chairman),  J.  W.  Henthom  and  Reubcu  Ward;  clerk,  L.  B. 
Swallow;  treasurer,  Hiram  Hubbard;  school  superintendent,  Josiah 
Hunter;  assessor,  George  Randall. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  commissioners  that  the  first  election  for  the 
town  of  Brooklyn  be  held  in  the  court  house  in  the  village  of  Adams 
(Baraboo-).  The  choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  John  B.  Crawford 
(chairman  of  the  Hoard  of  Supervisors),  Solomon  Soule  and  Lyman 
Clark,  members;  I).  K.  Xoyes,  town  clerk;  William  Griffiths,  treasurer; 

A.  A.  Noyes,  assessor,  and  Harvey  Canlield,  school  superintendent. 
The  house  of  D.  C.  Reed  was  designated  as  the  place  for  holding  the 

election  for  officers  of  the  Town  of  Baraboo.  and  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  the  following:  Supervisors,  1).  C.  Heed  (chairman).  William  Adams 
and  Irfwis  Butterfield ;  clerk,  William  McClung;  assessor,  Don  Carlos 
Harry:  treasurer,  Thompson  Shepard;  school  superintendent,  Patrick 
Mickey. 

Under  the  new  system  of  civil  organization,  the  chairman  of  the 
town  boards  of  supervisors  became  menders  of  the  county  board.  The 
following,  its  first  members,  met  in  special  session  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1840:  James  Christie,  John  B.  Crawford.  James  Cass,  James  J.  Water- 
bury,  Nathaniel  Perkins  and  David  C.  Reed.  On  the  13th  of"  November 
an  election  took  place  for  county  officers  resulting  in  the  choice  of 
Alexander  Ostrander  for  district  attorney.  Charles  Uala&z  for  treasurer, 
George  Cargel  for  clerk  of  the  board,  and  W.  H.  Canfield  for  surveyor. 
At  this  election  twenty-six  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage  for 
colored  people  and  eighty-one  against. 

Juneau  County  Attachments 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1849,  all  of  township  15  and  the 
south  half  of  township  14,  extending  from  the  west  line  of  the  present 
County  of  Juneau,  east  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  were  attached  to  the 
County  of  Sauk,  and  so  remained  until  the  session  of  1853.  This  nine- 
mile  strip  in  width,  north  and  south,  included  nearly  all  the  settlements 
at  that  time  in  the  Lemonweir  Valley.  The  first  election  of  officers  in 
that  district  was  held  at  Delton,  Sauk  County,  in  1851,  when  Chauncey 

B.  Strong  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace— and  was  probably  the  first 
justice  to  serve  either  in  that  valley,  or  what  was  afterward  Juneau 
County. 

In  the  year  1852  an  election  precinct  was  established  at  Necedah 
(now  Juneau  County),  by  order  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Sauk 
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County,  to  which  Adams  and  Juneau  were  then  attached.  An  election 
for  state  and  county  officers  was  held  the  same  fall.  At  this  election 
Sauk  County  polled  quite  a  heavy  democratic  majority,  but  Adams 
County,  thinking  best  to  act  a  little  independent  in  political  matters, 
cast  nearly  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  whig  candidates  for  county  officers, 
electing  the  latter  by  a  fair  majority.  This  result,  not  proving  satisfac- 
tory to  the  democratic  politicians  of  Sauk  County,  hastened  the  organiza- 
tiou  of  Adams  as  an  independent  county. 

CiAation  of  Other  Towns 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1850.  were  created  the  new  towns  of  New 
Buffalo  and  Flora,  irregular  divisions  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
county.  Several  sections  were  also  taken  away  from  Brooklyn  and 
added  to  Eagle.  In  November,  Honey  Creek  received  an  addition,  after 
which  it  was  divided  by  the  erection  of  Spring  Green,  and  Dellona  was 
set  off  from  Baraboo;  in  the  following  month  Reedsburg  was  created 
from  parts  of  Baraboo  and  Eagle,  the  Town  of  Freedom  erected  and 
Eagle  blotted  from  the  map. 

The  year  1851  was  also  prolific  in  township  changes.  Lemonweir 
was  set  off  from  territory  in  what  is  now  Juneau  County ;  what  is  now 
the  Town  of  Woodland  was  annexed  to  the  Town  of  Reedsburg;  Marston 
was  formed  out  of  what  are  now  Woodland,  La  Valle,  lronton  and  Wash- 
ington ;  what  is  now  the  southeast  section  of  Delton  was  taken  from 
Flora  and  annexed  to  New  Buffalo ;  Dells  was  organized  from  territory 
in  the  Juneau  County  of  today,  and  the  boundaries  of  Lemonweir  also 
underwent  a  change. 

In  1852  the  Town  of  Greenfield  was  organized  from  Brooklyn,  and 
Jackson  and  Quiney  were  formed  in  what  is  now  Juneau  County ;  other 
ehanges  were  made  in  Dells  ami  Lemonweir,  of  that  county;  the  present 
Town  of  W  infield  was  set  off;  Dells  was  changed  to  the  Town  of  Kildare: 
Freedom  was  increased  by  two  sections;  an  effort  to  divide  the  Town  of 
Prairie  du  Sac  was  defeated.  In  December  of  this  year  three  sections 
belonging  to  the  Town  of  New  Buffalo  were  annexed  to  the  Town  of  Flora ; 
Hillsdale,  which  was  taken  from  Lemonweir,  then  embraced  the  north 
half  of  the  towns  of  La  Valle  and  Woodland.  At  the  same  session  of  the 
l>oard  of  supervisors  the  name  of  Brooklyn  was  changed  to  Baraboo.  and 
the  southern  division  of  the  Town  of  Prairie  du  Sac  was  christened  Lower 
Prairie  du  Sac 

The  name  of  the  Town  of  Flora  was  changed  to  Fairfield  in  Decem- 
ber. 1853. 

Reedsburg  was  divided  in  November.  1854,  and  West  field  created; 
Kingston  pave  place  to  Merrimack;  which  had  been  set  off  from  Reeds- 
burg. and  Franklin  was  set  off  from  Honey  Creek. 

In  December,  1855,  Washington  was  separated  from  Marston.  then 
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embracing  the  two  southern  tiers  of  sections  in  the  present  Town  of 
Ironton. 

Woodland  was  set  off  from  Marston  in  January,  1857,  and  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  Troy  was  organized  from  Honey  Creek  and  Spring 
Green  and  Excelsior  from  Dellona  and  Freedom ;  Baraboo  also  drew  six 
sections  from  Freedom  at  about  the  same  time. 

In  November,  1859,  the  Town  of  Ironton  was  created  from  parte  of 
Marston  and  Washington,  and  in  November,  1861,  the  name  of  the  Town 
of  Kingston  was  changed  to  that  of  Sumpter. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been  other  slight  changes  in  the  boun- 
daries of  the  towns,  but  no  new  ones  have  been  created  since  1861,  the 
number  remaining  at  twenty-two. 

County  Roster  Continued 

1850 —  Board  of  supervisors  (elected  in  April) — Lewis  Butterfield, 
Ebenezer  Martin,  Joseph  Davis,  Harvey  Hulbert,  Diah  Remington,  Ly- 
man Clark  (chairman)  ;  succeeded  by  Cyrus  Leland  in  November;  Calvin 
Danforth,  and  Leonard  Thompson.  County  officers  (elected  in  Novem- 
ber)— Sheriff,  David  F.  Baxter;  register,  E.  P.  Spencer;  clerk  of  the 
board,  James  T.  Moseley ;  clerk  of  the  court,  Boswell  R.  Clement ;  district 
attorney,  Alexander  Ostrander;  surveyor,  W.  H.  Canfield;  coroner,  John 
Marshall. 

1851 —  Board  of  supervisors  (elected  in  April) — James  B.  Avery 
(chairman),  William  Huntington,  James  Christie,  Solomon  Soule,  Q.  F. 
Albertus,  Samuel  Shaw,  Diah  Remington,  Joseph  Lester,  John  H.  Rork 
and  Daniel  B.  Young.   County  treasurer,  Richard  H.  Davis. 

1852 —  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April) — Bela  Warner,  Patrick  Hickey, 
James  Heany,  Solomon  Soule,  James  Waddle,  Henry  Myres,  Ransom  E. 
Stone,  Chauneey  B.  Strong,  Rtniben  Thornton,  John  Marshall,  Joseph 
Lester,  John  H.  Rork  and  John  Wilson.  County  officers  (chosen  in  Sep- 
tember)— Sheriff,  Daniel  W.  Wheeler;  treasurer,  Curtis  Bates;  clerk  of 
the  board,  James  S.  Moseley ;  register,  Edward  P.  Spencer ;  clerk  of  the 
court,  George  Mertens;  district  attorney,  J.  B.  Quimby ;  surveyor,  W.  H. 
Canfield;  coroner,  Royal  C.  Gould.  At  this  election,  there  were  1,013 
votes  east  for  and  150  against  the  business  of  banking. 

1853 —  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April) — R.  H.  Davis,  Lemuel  Thomp- 
son, Putney  Fuller,  Diah  Remington,  Samuel  Northrop,  Ebenezer  Mar- 
tin (chairman),  E.  G.  Wheeler,  Ezra  Gregory,  A.  H.  Brownell,  J.  I. 
Waterbury,  G.  F.  Albertus,  Alexander  Stewart  and  Joseph  Lester. 

1854 —  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April)— Charles  Armstrong,  Caleb 
Cook,  Ebenezer  Martin,  Putnam  Fuller.  Isaac  Palmer,  G.  F.  Albertus, 
John  Dennett,  A.  H.  Brownell,  Solomon  Brown,  Charh's  0.  Baxter,  E.  G. 
Wheeler,  Alex.  Stewart,  Ezra  Gregory.  County  officers  (chosen  in 
November)— Sheriff,  Ebenezer  Martin;  treasurer,  G.  F.  Albertus;  clerk 
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of  the  board,  J.  S.  Moseley;  register,  Edward  P.  Spencer;  clerk  of  the 
court,  John  Bear;  district  attorney,  J.  B.  Quiraby;  surveyor,  G.  Stevens; 
coroner,  Charles  Halasz. 

1855 —  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April) — James  A.  Maxwell,  Samuel 
Northrop,  Harvey  Lippitt,  P.  Chapman,  Nathaniel  Mitchell,  Lemuel 
Thompson,  William  Benham,  John  Dennett,  A.  H.  Brownell,  S.  W. 
Hobey,  E.  B.  King,  J.  B.  Woodruff,  John  II.  Rork,  Evan  Evans,  Ezra 
Gregory  and  James  A.  Thompson. 

1856 —  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April) — C.  C.  Remington,  W.  F.  Long- 
ley,  C.  Christie,  Benjamin  Teel,  John  Bear,  H.  Bailey,  J.  F.  Grone,  Eli 
Denis,  P.  Fuller,  M.  G.  Todd,  S.  Brown,  Charles  Halasz,  J.  S.  Strong, 
O.  Thomas,  E.  Gregory,  J.  K.  Thompson  and  D.  H.  Borland.  County 
officers  (chosen  in  November) — Sheriff,  John  E.  Donovan;  treasurer, 
Henry  Ochsnerj  register,  James  M.  Clark;  clerk  of  board,  E.  W.  Olin 
died  in  office  and  II.  II.  Potter  appointed;  clerk  of  court,  G.  Mertens; 
surveyor,  Josiah  Dart;  district  attorney,  N.  W.  Wheeler;  coroner,  E.  P. 
Newell. 

1857 —  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April) — E.  Martin,  S.  Northrup,  P. 
Chapman,  Matthew  Hill,  N.  Mitchell,  H.  Bailey,  J.  I.  WTaterbury,  H.  S. 
Archer,  M.  G.  Todd,  S.  Brown,  C.  O.  Baxter,  H.  W.  Andrews,  E.  Evans, 
N.  Wheeler,  II.  Pelton,  W.  L.  Clemens,  F.  Lickam  and  S.  N.  Kinsley. 

1858—  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April)— E.  Martin,  M.  Temple,  J.  Mon- 
roe, J.  S.  Tripp,  John  Bear,  G.  Nippert,  W.  Palmer,  C.  H.  Rice,  A.  W. 
Starks,  J.  Cottington,  C.  Root,  J.  G.  Blakeslec,  Alexander  Stewart,  N. 
Wheeler,  R.  E.  Stone,  E.  Evans,  A.  R.  McCoy,  P.  Chapman,  A.  B.  Brad- 
ley and  H.  W.  Andrews.  County  officers  (chosen  in  November)— Sheriff, 
Ebenezer  Martin;  register,  James  M.  Clark;  treasurer,  Thomas  D.  Lang; 
district  attorney,  Smith  S.  Wilkinson;  clerk  of  board,  J.  J.  Gattiker; 
clerk  of  court,  F.  M.  Stewart;  surveyor,  E.  Norris;  coroner,  B.  W.  Strong. 

1859 —  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April) — Hiram  Cook,  J.  G.  Blakeslee, 
George  Hufnail,  S.  J.  Seymour,  Marsena  Temple,  P.  Chapman,  Otis 
Ryder,  H.  W.  Andrews,  John  Monroe,  Charles  Armstrong,  A.  R.  McCoy, 
William  Palmer.  D.  H.  Boland,  J.  G.  Train,  R.  E.  Stone,  Henry  Ochsner, 
Eli  Jones,  D.  D.  Thompson,  J.  S.  Tripp,  II.  McKenna,  Alexander  Stewart 
and  C.  W.  Hayes. 

1860 —  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April)— Evan  Evans,  James  A.  Taylor, 
C.  O.  Baxter,  G.  C.  Bancroft,  Eli  Jones,  George  Nippert,  R.  E.  Stone, 
N.  Furst,  D.  H.  Boland,  William  Palmer,  James  C.  Lamb,  D.  K.  Noyes, 
John  .Monroe.  William  All,  Elijah  Gleason,  E.  C.  Watson,  J.  W.  Luce, 
Hiram  Cook,  J.  G.  Blakeslee,  George  Hufnail,  S.  J.  Seymour  and 
Marsena  Temple.  County  officers  (chosen  in  November)— Sheriff,  R.  M. 
Strong;  register,  Charles  Armstrong;  treasurer,  T.  D.  Lang;  district 
attorney,  N.  W.  Wheeler;  clerk  of  board,  J.  J.  Gattiker;  clerk  of  court. 
F.  M.  Stewart;  surveyor,  D.  Woodward;  coroner,  N.  Peck. 

1861  -Supervisors    (chosen    in    April )— Edward    Sumner,   J.  D. 
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Dewey,  S.  J.  Seymour,  William  C.  Cody,  P.  Chapman,  J.  B.  Carpenter, 

A.  R.  McCoy,  L.  Thompson,  G.  F.  Albertus,  W.  W.  All,  0.  S.  Knapp, 
W.  P.  Cobb,  Norman  Wood,  M.  Temple,  J.  S.  Tripp,  Austin  Seeley,  W. 
G.  Spencer,  Orison  Thomas,  D.  II.  Boland,  W.  Palmer,  Ezra  Gregory  and 
N.  C.  Harvey ;  county  judge,  J.  B.  Quimby. 

1862 —  Supervisors  (chosen  in  November,  1861,  in  accordance  with 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  providing  for  the  division  of  the  county  into 
three  districts,  and  the  election  of  a  supervisor  from  each  to  serve  two 
years)— J.  I.  Waterbury,  B.  U.  Strong  and  Jonas  Tower.  At  this  elec- 
tion, J.  W.  Morley  was  chosen  superintendent  of  schools.  County  officers 
(chosen  in  November,  1862) — Sheriff,  N.  Stewart;  register,  J.  G.  Train; 
treasurer,  T.  D.  Lang;  clerk  of  board,  J.  J.  Gattiker;  clerk  of  court,  F. 
M.  Stewart;  district  attorney,  S.  S.  Barlow;  surveyor,  Josiah  Dart; 
coroner,  B.  L.  Brier. 

1863 —  Supervisors  (chosen  in  November) — First  district,  B.  U. 
Strong;  second  district,  J.  I.  Waterbury;  third  district,  Jonas  Tower. 
County  superintendent,  J.  W.  Morley. 

1864 —  County  officers  (chosen  in  November) — Sheriff,  S.  M.  Burdick; 
register,  J.  G.  Train;  treasurer,  T.  D.  Lang;  district  attorney,  S.  S.  Bar- 
low; clerk  of  board,  J.  J.  Gattiker;  clerk  of  court,  W.  F.  Carver;  sur- 
veyor, D.  B.  Hulburt ;  coroner,  A.  West. 

1865 —  County  judge  (chosen  in  April) — J.  B.  Quimby.  Supervisors 
(chosen  in  November)— First  district,  C.  C.  Kuntz;  second  district, 
J.  I.  Waterbury;  third  district,  S.  J.  Seymour;  clerk  of  court,  F.  M. 
Stewart ;  county  superintendent,  R.  B.  Crandall. 

1866 —  Supervisors  (chosen  in  November) — First  district,  J.  S. 
Walser;  third  district,' J.  G.  Blakeslee.  Sheriff,  Eli  Jones;  register,  M. 
Pointon;  treasurer,  R.  M.  Strong;  district  attorney,  S.  S.  Wilkinson; 
<lcrk  of  board,  Anton  Fischer;  surveyor,  J.  Dart;  coroner,  N.  Wheeler. 

1867 —  Supervisor,  second  district,  T.  D.  Lang;  school  superintendent, 
R.  B.  Crandall;  district  attorney,  W.  N.  Wheeler;  clerk  of  court,  J.  J. 
Jenkins.   All  chosen  in  November. 

1868—  Supervisors,  first  district,  J.  S.  Walser  ;  third  district,  George 

B.  Swain.  Sheriff,  N.  Stewart;  register,  M.  Pointon;  treasurer,  R.  M. 
Strong;  clerk  of  board,  A.  Fischer;  surveyor,  H.  Muehlberg;  coroner, 
N.  Wheeler.  All  chosen  in  November. 

1869 —  County  judge  (chosen  in  April),  C.  C.  Remington;  supervisor 
(chosen  in  November) — Second  district,  T.  D.  Lang;  district  attorney, 
N.  W.  Wheeler ;  clerk  of  court,  J.  J.  Jenkins ;  school  superintendent,  C.  F. 
Viebahn. 

1870 —  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  providing  for  the  election  of  one  county  supervisor, 
chairmen  of  the  town  board  from  each  town)— George  Mortens,  D.  D. 
Thompson,  Thomas  Timlin,  Charles  H.  Williams,  D.  Felt,  William  Hud- 
son. A.  R.  McCoy,  Amos  Johnson,  Henry  Ochsner,  William  All,  William 
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Rathbun,  Iliram  Bailey,  J.  N.  Vanderveer,  J.  I.  Waterbury,  Austin 
Seeley,  James  A.  Taylor,  W.  W.  Perry,  Alexander  Stewart,  R.  S.  Imnan, 
William  P.  Noyes,  Nicholas  Rossiter,  Uriah  Gregory.  Village  represent- 
atives in  the  board— Baraboo,  T.  D.  Lang ;  Sauk  City,  J.  S.  Tripp ;  Reeds- 
burg,  T.  S.  Mackey ;  Spring  Green,  B.  U.  Strong.  County  officers  (chosen 
in  November) — Sheriff,  Benjamin  G.  Paddock;  register,  M.  Pointon; 
treasurer,  R.  M.  Strong;  clerk  of  board,  Anton  Fischer;  clerk  of  court, 
Philip  Cheek,  Jr. ;  surveyor,  H.  Muehlberg;  coroner,  A.  West. 

1871—  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April)—  E.  Walbridge,  D.  D.  Thomp- 
son, T.  Timlin,  S.  W.  Rudd,  Royal  Ayers,  William  Hudson,  N.  Stewart, 
Amos  Johnson,  George  Nippert,  Peter  Crook,  S.  P.  Burney,  Norman 
Wood,  J.  N.  Vanderveer,  J.  B.  Quimby,  Alexander  P.  Ellinwood,  James 

A.  Taylor,  W.  W.  Perry,  John  Young,  R.  S.  Inman,  W»  P.  Noyes,  A. 
Cottington,  Nathan  C.  Harvey.  Village  representatives — Baraboo,  J.  G. 
Train;  Sauk  City,  J.  S.  Tripp ;  Reedsburg,  S.  Mackey;  Spring  Green, 

B.  U.  Strong.  Superintendent  of  schools  and  district  attorney  (chosen 
in  November) — Moses  Young  and  H.  J.  Huntington. 

1872 —  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April) — E.  Walbridge,  George  I.  Ban- 
croft, Caleb  Cook,  David  E.  Welch,  S.  W.  Rudd,  Royal  Ayers,  William 
Hudson,  Charles  Hirshinger,  Amos  Johnson,  Henry  Ochsner,  Peter 
Crook,  Thomas  Wilcock,  N.  Wood,  Adam  Clas,  A.  P.  Ellinwood,  E.  W. 
Evans,  R.  E.  Stone,  John  Young,  James  Lunn,  W.  P.  Noyes,  S.  T. 
Houghton,  N.  C.  Harvey.  Village  representatives— Baraboo,  J.  G. 
Train;  Sauk  City,  J.  S.  Tripp;  Reedsburg,  John  Kellogg;  Spring  Green, 
B.  U.  Strong.  County  officers  (chosen  in  November) — Sheriff,  Alexan- 
der McGinnis;  register,  M.  Pointon;  treasurer,  R.  M.  Strong;  county 
clerk,  Anton  Fischer;  clerk  of  court,  Philip  Cheek,  Jr.;  surveyor,  George 
Welch ;  coroner,  A.  West ;  school  superintendent,  J.  H.  Terry. 

1873 —  County  judge  (chosen  in  April),  James  W.  Lusk.  Supervisors 
(chosen  in  April) — E.  Walbridge,  George  I.  Bancroft,  D.  E.  Welch, 
Caleb  Cook,  Newton  M.  Burt,  P.  Chapman,  William  Hudson,  Charles 
Hirshinger,  John  M.  True,  W.  Denzer,  N.  Stowe,  W.  W.  Rathbun,  N. 
Wood,  George  Owen,  A.  P.  Ellinwood,  B.  U.  Strong,  W.  W.  Perry,  John 
Young,  James  Lunn,  D.  B.  Hulburt,  H.  A.  Darrow,  Caleb  Corgell. 
Village  Representatives — Sauk  City,  J.  S.  Tripp;  Reedsburg,  W.  I. 
Carver.  School  superintendent  and  district  attorney  (chosen  in  Novem- 
ber)— James  T.  Lunn  and  John  Barker. 

1874—  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April)— E.  Walbridge,  R.  H.  Thurber, 
D.  E.  Welch,  Caleb  Cook,  James  Hell.  P.  Chapman,  William  Hudson, 
John  Dickie,  John  M.  True,  H.  Ochsner,  N.  Stowe,  F.  P.  Sanford,  N. 
Wood,  George  Owen,  A.  P.  Ellinwood,  James  A.  Taylor,  H.  B.  Knapp, 
John  Young.  A.  C.  Harris,  John  Mepham,  Albert  Hawkins,  Caleb  Corgell. 
County  officers  (chosen  in  November) — Sheriff,  William  Hudson;  reg- 
ister, John  M.  True;  treasurer,  Alfred  L.  Slye;  county  clerk,  Anton 
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Fischer;  clerk  of  court,  Philip  Cheek,  Jr.;  surveyor,  D.  B.  Ilurlburt ; 
coroner,  A.  West. 

1875—  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April) — James  Dykins,  R,  II.  Thurber; 
D.  E.  Welch,  Patrick  Timlin,  Fred  Baringer,  Royal  Ayers,  Anthony 
Rick,  John  Dickie,  A.  F.  Kellogg,  II.  Ochsner,  N.  Stowe,  John  TardofT, 
Levi  Wright,  George  Owen,  A.  P.  Ellinwood,  John  R.  Lewis,  H.  B. 
Knapp,  Peter  Schneller,  A.  C.  Harris,  D.  B.  Hurlhurt,  Amos  Cottington, 
Chr.  Meffert.  School  superintendent  and  district  attorney  (chosen  in 
November) — James  T.  Lunn  and  John  Barker. 

1876—  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April)— George  Mertens,  R.  II. 
Thurber,  n.  P.  Barlow,  Patrick  Timlin,  Fred  Baringer,  P.  Chapman. 
J.  H.  Carpenter,  John  Dickie,  Jr. ;  Amos  Johnson,  H.  Ochsner,  N. 
Stowe,  W.  H.  Rathbun,  M.  M.  Cooper,  George  Owen,  W.  H.  Young, 
John  R.  Lewis,  H.  B.  Knapp,  Peter  Schneller,  David  Row,  E.  G.  Christ- 
man,  Amos  Cottington,  A.  J.  Corgell.  Village  Representatives— Baraboo, 
J.  J.  Gattiker;  Reedsburg,  S.  Mackey;  Sauk  City,  J.  S.  Tripp;  Spring 
Green,  E.  W.  Evans.  County  officers  (chosen  in  November) — Sheriff. 
R.  A.  Wheeler;  register,  John  M.  True;  treasurer,  A.  L.  Slye;  county 
clerk,  John  P.  Witwen ;  clerk  of  court,  D.  E.  Morgan ;  surveyor,  D.  B. 
Hurl  hurt ;  coroner,  O.  I.  Glazier. 

1877 —  County  judge  (chosen  in  April),  Giles  Stevens;  supervisors 
(chosen  in  April) — Matthew  Hill,  R.  W.  Cunningham,  H.  B.  Barlow, 
Caleb  Cook,  Fred  Baringer,  Davis  Hackett,  J.  H.  Carpenter,  Charles 
Hirshinger,  Amos  Johnson,  Frank  Magerlein,  N.  Stowe,  William  Young. 
Levi  Wright,  George  Owen,  H.  J.  Smith,  S.  F.  Nickey,  H.  B.  Knapp, 
Albert  Sprecher,  D.  Rowe,  E.  G.  Christman,  A.  Cottington,  A.  J.  Corgell. 
Village  Representatives — Baraboo,  J.  J.  Gattiker;  Reedsburg,  II.  C. 
Hunt;  Sauk  City,  J.  S.  Tripp;  Spring  Green,  E.  W.  Evans.  School 
superintendent  and  district  attorney  (chosen  in  November) — J.  T.  Lunn 
and  John  Barker. 

1878 —  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April) — Matthew  Hill,  James  L.  Ward. 
William  Hayes,  J.  T.  Huntington,  Lawrence  Watson,  A.  Christie,  J.  II. 
Carpenter,  E.  Maxham,  A.  F.  Kellogg,  F.  Magerlein,  N.  Stowe,  Lyman 
Beer}-,  N.  Wood,  G.  Owen,  J.  B.  Clark,  S.  F.  Nickey,  J.  M.  Highland,  A. 
Sprecher,  A.  M.  Lee,  E.  G.  Christman,  L.  G.  Grover,  S.  W.  Sherman. 
Village  representatives — Baraboo,  J.  J.  Gattiker;  Sauk  City,  J.  S.  Tripp  ; 
Reedsburg,  H.  C.  Hunt ;  Spring  Green,  E.  W.  Evans.  County  officers 
(chosen  in  November)— Sheriff,  John  Young;  register,  John  M.  True; 
treasurer,  A.  L.  Slye;  county  clerk,  John  P.  Witwen;  clerk  of  court, 
D.  E.  Morgan ;  surveyor,  R.  G.  Evenden ;  coroner,  O.  L.  Glazier. 

1879 —  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April) — Robert  Wood,  Abijah  Beek- 
with,  Thomas  Timlin,  J.  T.  Huntington,  Lawrence  Watson,  A.  Christie, 
Joseph  Bandel,  Gustave  Sehamke,  John  Munroe,  F.  Magerlein,  N.  II. 
Austin,  Lyman  Beery,  N.  Wood,  S.  Kleimer,  John  Hagenah,  S.  F. 
Nickey,  II.  B.  Knapp,  Samuel  Babington,  C.  J.  II.  Erffmcyer,  E.  G. 
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( 'liristraan,  L.  G.  Grover,  S.  W.  Sherman.  Village  Representatives — 
Baraboo,  George  Mertens;  Reedsbarg,  Paul  Lachrnund;  Sauk  City,  Paul 
Bishop;  Spring  Green,  E.  W.  Evans.  School  superintendent  and  dis- 
trict attorney  (chosen  in  November) — J.  T.  Lunn  and  Philip  Cheek,  Jr. 

1880— Supervisors:  J.  J.  Gattiker,  Andrew  Dwyer,  Patrick  Timlin, 
J.  T.  Huntington,  Lawrence  Watson,  Royal  Ayers,  Evan  M.  Davis,  E. 
Maxham,  John  Munroe,  William  Dcnzer,  Seneca  Corbin,  Lyman  Beery, 
X.  Woods,  Sam'l  Kleiner,  A.  P.  Ellinwood,  S.  F.  Nickey,  H.  B.  Knapp, 
George  Bonham,  C.  J.  H.  Erffmeyer,  J.  H.  Reighard,  A.  Cottington, 
A.  J.  Coryell.  Villages— Baraboo,  George  Mertens;  Reedsburg,  H.  C. 
Hunt;  Sauk  City,  J.  S.  Tripp ;  Spring  Green,  E.  W.  Evans. 

County  officers  chosen  at  general  election  of  November,  1880 :  Sheriff, 
O.  II.  Perry;  register  of  deeds,  F.  N.  Peck;  treasurer,  A.  L.  Slye;  county 
•  lerk,  J.  P.  Witwen ;  clerk  of  court,  D.  E.  Morgan ;  surveyor,  R.  G.  Even- 
den;  coroner,  0.  L.  Glazier. 

1883 —  Supervisors  (chosen  in  April) — R.  A.  Morley,  John  Walsh, 
Michael  Donahue,  Jacob  Lawsha,  E.  P.  Richardson,  A.  Christie,  E.  M. 
Davies,  Chas.  Hirschinger,  Ames  Johnson,  Ulrich  Buehler,  David  Bryden, 
E.  A.  Miller,  Geo.  A.  Gross,  F.  A.  Oertel,  H.  J.  Smith,  W.  T.  Hayes, 
H.  B.  Knapp,  Sam  Babington,  B.  L.  Myers,  E.  G.  Christman,  Martin  Con- 
way, N.  C.  Harvey.  Baraboo  City  representatives — D.  E.  Welch,  J.  J. 
Gattiker  and  C.  H.  Williams.  Village  representatives — La  Valle,  Lyman 
Beery ;  Reedsburg,  W.  A.  Wyse ;  Sauk  City,  Francis  Magerlein ;  Spring 
Green,  E.  W.  Evans. 

1884 —  Supervisors — R.  A.  Morley,  J.  Walsh,  M.  Donahue,  J.  Lawsha, 
E.  P.  Richardson,  A.  Christie,  E.  M.  Davies,  Chas.  Hirschinger,  Pat 
Kellcy,  H.  Grotophorst,  D.  Bryden,  E.  A.  Miller,  George  Gross,  F.  A. 
Oertel,  Edw.  Blank,  S.  Jones,  H.  E.  Stone,  Samuel  Babington,  H.  R. 
Newell,  E.  G.  Christman,  A.  Cottington,  W.  0.  Canon.  Baraboo  City — 
Frank  Avery,  J.  J.  Gattiger  and  C.  H.  Williams.  Villages — La  Valle, 
Lyman  Beery;  Reedsburg,  W.  A.  Wyse;  Sauk  City,  F.  Magerlein ;  Spring 
Green,  E.  W.  Evans. 

County  officers  (elected  November,  1884):  Sheriff,  J.  B.  Ashley; 
register,  F.  N.  Peck ;  treasurer,  A.  Christie ;  district  attorney,  R.  P.  Perry  ; 
county  clerk,  J.  P.  Witwen;  clerk  of  the  court  and  surveyor,  R.  G.  Even- 
den;  coroner,  M.  E.  Spring;  superintendent  of  schools,  E.  C.  Wiswall. 

1885 —  Supervisors — R.  A.  Morley,  Martin  McNulty,  Wm.  Hayes,  I. 
K.  Ainsworth,  E.  P.  Richardson,  D.  E.  Palmer.  George  Hutter,  E.  Max- 
ham,  Patrick  Kelley,  H.  Grotophorst,  N.  G.  Blakeslce,  Lyman  Beery, 
(Jeorge  Gross,  F.  A.  Oertel,  Edw.  Blank,  J.  L.  Beardsley,  G.  C.  Astle, 
Samuel  Babington,  H.  R.  Newell,  Molby  Colvin.  A.  Cottington,  Win.  0. 
Canon.  Baraboo  City— Frank  Avery,  J.  J.  Gattiker  and  Chas.  H.  Wil- 
liams. Villages— La  Valle,  B.  G.  Paddock;  Reedsburg,  W.  A.  Wyse; 
Sauk  City,  Frank  Magerlein;  Spring  Green,  B.  TJ.  Strong. 

1886 —  Supervisors — Levi  Gaboon,  James  Ferguson,  S.  J.  Seymour, 
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I.  K.  Ainsworth,  E.  P.  Richardson,  Royal  Ayers,  George  Hutter,  John 
Dickie,  Jr.,  John  Munroe,  Henry  Grotophorst,  N.  G.  Blakeslee,  Lyman 
Beery,  George  A.  Gross,  F.  A.  Oertel,  A.  P.  Ellinwood,  J.  L.  Beardsley, 
G.  C.  Astle,  Samuel  Babington,  H.  R.  Newell,  E.  G.  Christman,  Patrick 
Daley  and  Win.  0.  Canon.  Baraboo  City— Frank  Avery,  D.  K.  Noyes 
and  Charles  H.  Williams.  Villages— La  Valle,  B.  G.  Paddock;  Prairie 
du  Sac,  M.  L.  Patterson ;  Reedsburg,  W.  A.  Wyse;  Sauk  City,  Paul  Lach- 
mund ;  Spring  Green,  B.  U.  Strong. 

County  officers  elected  in  November,  1886 :  Sheriff,  W.  H.  Harris ; 
register,  J.  W.  Blake;  county  treasurer,  A.  Christie;  district  attorney, 
R.  D.  Evans;  county  clerk,  C.  J.  H.  Erffmeyer;  clerk  of  the  court,  R.  G. 
Evenden;  surveyor,  Lee  Swift;  coroner,  H.  Albrecht ;  superintendent  of 
schools,  E.  C.  Wiswall. 

1887 — Supervisors — Levi  Cahoon,  James  Ferguson,  Win.  Haynes, 
Dr.  A.  Jones,  E.  P.  Richardson,  J.  L.  Hackett,  Joseph  Bandel,  John 
Dickie,  Jr.,  John  Munroe,  Henry  Grotophorst,  N.  G.  Blakeslee,  F.  11 
Groat,  Geo.  A.  Gross,  Frank  Magerlein,  W.  H.  Young,  Thomas  Hill,  G.  C. 
Astle,  George  Bonham,  Wm.  Blackman,  Henry  Brandt,  Amos  Cottington, 
S.  W.  Sherman.    Cities— Baraboo,  Frank  Avery,  J.  J.  Gattiker  and 

F.  N.  Peck;  Reedsburg,  Charles  Keith  and  W.  A.  Wyse.  Villages- 
Prairie  du  Sac,  M.  L.  Patterson ;  La  Valle,  B.  G.  Paddock ;  Sauk  City, 
Paul  Lachmund;  Spring  Green,  B.  U.  Strong. 

County  officers  chosen  at  the  general  November  election  of  1888: 
Sheriff,  Wm.  0.  Canon;  county  clerk,  C.  J.  H.  Erffmeyer;  county  treas- 
urer, A.  Christie ;  register,  John  Blake ;  district  attorney,  R.  D.  Evans ; 
clerk  of  the  court,  C.  Coleman ;  county  surveyor,  D.  B.  Hurlburt ;  coroner, 
S.  W.  Cornith;  superintendent  of  schools,  E.  C.  Wiswall. 

1889 — Supervisors :  Chas.  Hirschinger,  James  Ferguson,  Geo.  Timlin, 
J.  T.  Huntington,  J.  S.  Hall,  Royal  Ayers,  J.  H.  Carpenter,  John 
Donaghey,  Amos  Johnson,  W.  H.  Denzer,  N.  G.  Blakeslee,  W.  W.  Rath- 
burne,  Geo.  A.  Gross,  Anton  Von  Wald,  J.  O.  Spring,  J.  L.  Beardsley, 

G.  C.  Astle,  Wm.  S.  McCready,  David  Rowe,  Nicholas  Hasz,  E.  W.  Fish 
and  Abner  Stanbery.  Cities— Baraboo,  D.  E.  Welch,  F.  N.  Peck  and 
Philip  Bock;  Reedsburg,  William  Riggert  and  W.  A.  Wyse.  Villages- 
La  Valle,  B.  G.  Paddock ;  Prairie  du  Sac,  W.  T.  Kelsey ;  Sauk  City,  Paul 
Lachmund;  Spring  Green,  E.  W.  Evans. 

1890— Supervisors :  T.  W.  English,  James  Ferguson,  George  Tim- 
lin, J.  T.  Huntington,  E.  P.  Richardson,  C.  H.  Dame,  J.  H.  Carpenter. 
John  Donaghey,  George  Kellogg,  Henry  Grotophorst,  N.  G.  Blakeslee, 
W.  W.  Rathburn,  James  Morey,  Anton  Von  Wald,  Henry  Sorge,  Daniel 
J.  Davis.  L.  W.  Stone,  Samuel  Babington,  David  Rowe,  Nicholas  Hasz, 
E.  W.  Fish,  Abner  Stanbery.  Cities — Baraboo,  Frank  Avery;  G.  EL 
Bacon  and  F.  Effringcr;  Reedsburg.  Charles  Keith  and  W.  A.  Wyse. 
Villages— La  Valle,  B.  G.  Paddock ;  Prairie  du  Sac,  F.  A.  Oertel ;  Sauk 
City,  Paul  Lachmund ;  Spring  Green,  E.  W.  Evans. 
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Chosen  at  general  election  of  1890:  Sheriff,  James  Miles;  county 
treasurer,  M.  H.  Mercer;  county  clerk,  A.  F.  Ilerfort;  clerk  of  the  court, 
J.  E.  Buckley;  register  of  deeds.  M.  L.  Patterson;  district  attorney,  H. 
Crotophorst;  surveyor,  S.  P.  Barney;  coroner,  George  B.  Gibhons;  super- 
intendent of  schools,  E.  C.  Wiswall. 

1881 — Supervisors:  James  Hill,  Abijah  Beckwith,  Win.  Hayes,  S. 
P.  Searle,  E.  P.  Richardson,  J.  L.  Hackett,  John  H.  Carpenter,  John 
Donaghey,  G.  T.  Kellogg,  Henry  Grotophorst,  N.  G.  Blakeslee,  W.  W. 
Rathburn,  Henry  Pigg,  Anton  Von  Wald,  Henry  Sorge,  Daniel  J.  Davis, 
L.  W.  Stone,  Peter  Schneller,  August  Krueger,  Henry  Stekelberg,  Albert 
Hawkins,  C.  B.  Gibeant.  Cities — Baraboo,  Frank  Aveiy,  John  M.  True 
and  W.  F.  Wackier;  Reedsburg,  William  Riggert  and  W.  A.  Wyse. 
Villages — La  Valle,  B.  G.  Paddock ;  Prairie  du  Sac,  F.  A.  Oertcl ;  Spring 
Green,  E.  W.  Evans ;  Sauk  City,  Paul  Lachmund. 

1892—  Supervisors:  James  Hill,  Abijah  Beckwith,  N.  G.  Blakeslee, 
Thomas  Steele,  E.  P.  Richardson,  W.  H.  Baxter,  George  Hutter,  Jacob 
Hirn,  G.  T.  Kellogg,  U.  Buehler,  N.  G.  Blakeslee,  W.  W.  Rathburn,  Geo. 

A.  Gross,  Anton  Von  Wald,  Henry  Sorge,  Watson  Hayes,  L.  W.  Stone, 
Peter  Schneller,  August  Kruger,  Henry  Steckelberg,  M.  S.  Rossiter,  C. 

B.  Gibeant.  Cities — Baraboo,  Frank  Avery,  John  M.  True  and  H.  H. 
Hulbert;  Reedsburg,  William  Riggert  and  W.  A.  Wyse.  Villages — 
La  Valle,  WT.  T.  Kinney ;  Prairie  du  Sac,  J.  S.  Tripp ;  Sauk  City,  Frank 
Magerlein. 

County  Officers  Elected  in  November,  1892:  County  clerk,  Ulrich 
Buehler;  county  treasurer,  L.  W.  Stone;  sheriff,  B.  S.  Doty;  coroner, 
G.  B.  Gibbons:  clerk  of  court,  Charles  Coleman;  district  attorney,  II.  N. 
Winchester;  register,  N.  G.  Blakeslee;  surveyor,  D.  B.  Hurlburt;  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  W.  H.  Schulz. 

1893—  Supervisors :  James  Hill,  John  Walsh,  M.  Donohoe,  Henry 
Sarrington,  Aug.  Monthey,  Robert  Attridge,  George  Hutter,  Jacob  Hirn, 
W.  C.  Pruyn,  H.  Grotophorst,  G.  Stone,  Sr.,  C.  H.  Wilkinson,  Geo.  A. 
Gross,  Anton  Von  Wald,  Henry  Sorge,  Watson  Hayes,  Charles  Teel, 
Peter  Schneller,  August  Kruger,  Henry  Steckelberg,  Ames  Cottington, 

C.  B.  Gibeant.  Cities — Baraboo,  Frank  Avery,  John  M.  True  and  H.  H. 
Hulbert;  Reedsburg,  Wm.  Riggert  and  A.  P.  Ellinwood.  Villages — 
La  Valle,  B.  G.  Paddock ;  Prairie  du  Sac,  J.  S.  Tripp ;  Sauk  City,  Fran- 
cis Magerlein ;  Spring  Green.  E.  W.  Evans. 

1894 —  Supervisors:  James  Hill,  John  Welch.  M.  Donohoe,  Henry 
Sarrington,  Aug.  Monthey,  Robt.  Altridge.  George  Hutter.  Jacob  Hirn, 
W.  C.  Pruyn,  H.  Grotophorst,  G.  Stone,  Sr.,  C.  H.  Wilkinson,  Geo.  A. 
Gross,  Anton  Von  Wald,  Henry  Sorge,  Watson  Hayes,  Charles  Teel, 
Peter  Schneller,  August  Kruger.  Henry  Steckelberg,  Amos  Cottington, 
C.  B.  Gibeant.  Cities — Baraboo,  Frank  Avery,  John  M.  True  and  II.  H. 
Hulbert  ■  Reedsburg,  A.  P.  Ellinwood  and  William  Riggert.  Villages — 
La  Valle.  B.  G.  Paddock;  North  Freedom,  John  Wiggins;  Prairie  du  Sac, 
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J.  S.  Tripp ;  Sauk  City,  Frank  Magerlein ;  Spring  Green,  E.  W.  Evans. 

County  Officers  Elected  in  November,  1894 :  County  clerk,  N.  Bueh- 
lcr;  county  treasurer,  Leander  W.  Stone;  sheriff,  H.  II.  Hulbert;  coroner, 
Geo.  B.  Gibbons ;  clerk  of  court,  Edward  F.  Dithmar ;  district  attorney, 
Richard  D.  Evans ;  register,  Mark  L.  Patterson ;  surveyor,  David  B.  Hurl- 
burt ;  superintendent  of  schools,  John  S.  Roeseler. 

1895 —  Supervisors :  James  Hill,  John  Walsh,  John  E.  Hickey,  Theo. 
Steele,  John  S.  Hall,  Robt.  Attridge,  J.  J.  Cooper,  John  Dickie,  Jr., 
Patrick  Kelley,  J.  M.  Kindschi,  Henry  Sorge,  Erastus  Mercer,  Henry 
Thoclke,  Samuel  Babbington,  J.  P.  Selden,  Henry  Steckelberg,  M.  E. 
Joyce,  E.  G.  Wallace.  Cities — Baraboo,  Frank  Avery,  John  M.  True 
and  F.  N.  Peck.  Villages— Ableman,  E.  P.  Richardson ;  La  Valle,  H.  E. 
Paddock;  North  Freedom,  John  Wiggins;  Prairie  du  Sac,  J.  S.  Tripp; 
Sauk  City,  Paul  Lachmund ;  Spring  Green,  Erastus  Mercer. 

1896—  Supervisors :  Norman  North,  John  Walsh,  J.  E.  Hickey,  Theo. 
Steele,  John  S.  Hall,.  Robt.  Attridge,  Paul  Luther,  Win.  Rice,  W.  C. 
Pruyne,  B.  F.  Roll,  Charles  Pearson,  C.  H.  Wilkinson,  Geo.  A.  Gross, 
J.  M.  Kindschi,  Henry  Sorge,  Erastus  Mercer,  Herman  Thoelke,  Samuel 
Babbington,  J.  B.  Selden,  Henry  Steckelberg,  Samuel  Skinner,  C.  B. 
Gibeant.  Cities— Baraboo,  J.  B.  Ashly,  J.  M.  True  and  F.  N.  Peck; 
Reedsburg,  YV.  Schoephoester  and  Peter  Byrne.  Villages — Ableman,  E. 
P.  Richardson;  La  Valle,  H.  J.  Baumgarten ;  North  Freedom,  J.  W.  Wig- 
gins; Prairie  du  Sac,  J.  S.  Tripp:  Sauk  City,  Paul  Lachmund;  Spring 
Green,  E.  M.  Davies. 

County  Officers  Elected  in  November,  1896 :  County  clerk,  If.  Bueh- 
ler;  county  treasurer,  John  S.  Hall;  sheriff,  Conrad  J.  Meyer;  coroner, 
Paul  Lachmund;  clerk  of  the  court,  Edward  F.  Dithmar;  district  attor- 
ney. Frank  R.  Bentley ;  register,  William  Faller;  surveyor,  David  B. 
Hurlburt :  superintendent  of  schools,  John  Roeseler. 

1897 —  Supervisors:  Norman  North,  A.  L.  Ochsner,  Theo.  Timlin, 
Theo.  Steele.  J.  A.  Martiny,  Charles  Poison,  Paul  Luther,  Wm.  Rice,  W. 
C.  Pruyn,  II.  Grotophorst,  Charles  Pearson,  C.  II.  Wilkinson,  Geo.  A. 
Gross,  J.  M.  Kindschi,  Henry  Sorge,  W.  J.  Hayes,  Herman  Thoelke, 
Albert  Walster,  John  Wadleigh.  C.  B.  Gibeant.  Cities— Baraboo,  J.  B. 
Ashley,  J.  M.  True  and  F.  Effinger:  Rcedsburg,  A.  P.  Ellinwood  and 
Peter  Byrne.  Villages — Ableman,  D.  B.  Smythe;  La  Valle,  Harry 
Thornton;  North  Freedom,  John  Wiggins;  Spring  Green,  J.  W.  King. 

1898—  Supervisors :  Norman  North,  John  Lins,  Theo.  Timlin,  Theo. 
Steele,  J.  A.  Martiny,  Charles  Poison.  Paul  Luther,  John  Hanley,  W.  C. 
Pruyn,  H.  Grotophorst.  ('has.  Pearson,  C.  IT.  Wilkinson,  G.  A.  Gross, 
J.  M.  Kindschi,  Henry  Sorge,  W.  T.  Hayes.  II.  E.  Stone,  Albert  Walster, 
John  Quinn.  Henry  Steckelberg,  John  Wadleigh,  E.  O.  Wallace.  Cities 
—Baraboo,  J.  B.  Ashley,  J.  M.  True  and  F.  N.  Peck;  Reedsburg,  A.  P. 
Ellinwood  and  Peter  Byrne.  Villages — Ableman,  D.  B.  Smythe;  La 
VaJle,  Henry  Thornton;  North  Freedom,  John  Wiggins;  Prairie  du  Sac. 
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F.  Buehler;  Sauk  City,  Paul  Lachmund;  Spring  Green,  Thomas  King. 

1900 —  Supervisors:  Norman  North,  John  Walsh,  Wm.  Hayes,  Theo. 
Steele,  Henry  Behnke,  Robert  Attridge,  George  Liegel,  John  Hanley, 
Henry  Netcher,  Henry  Grotophorst,  Charles  Pearson,  Jr.,  Charles  Wil- 
kinson, Geo.  A.  Gross,  Eugene  Burton,  Henry  Sorge,  Krastus  Mercer, 
Herman  E.  Stone,  Albert  WaLster,  David  Rowe,  Henry  Steckelberg, 
Saml.  Skinner,  C.  B.  Gibeant.  Cities— Baraboo,  D.  Ruggles,  Jr.,  John 
M.  True  and  Fcrd.  Effinger;  Reedsburg,  C.  A.  Clark  and  John  D.  Devon. 
Villages — Ableman,  D.  B.  Smythc;  La  Valle,  Harry  Thornton;  North 
Freedom,  L.  Voll ;  Prairie  du  Sac,  Florian  Buehler;  Sauk  City,  J.  N. 
Reutcr;  Spring  Green,  Thomas  Evans. 

County  Officers  Elected  in  November,  1900:  County  clerk,  Ed  H. 
Huebing;  county  treasurer,  Edgar  J.  Battles;  sheriff,  Wm.  Stackhou.*; ; 
coroner,  George  B.  Gibbons;  clerk  of  the  court,  Ulysses  C.  Keller;  district 
attorney,  James  L.  Bonham ;  register,  Stuart  A.  Pelton  j  surveyor,  David 

B.  Hurlburt;  superintendent  of  schools,  Harry  D.  Keyes. 

1901—  Supervisors:  Henry  Hill,  Joseph  Fargcn,  Jerc.  Mellugh, 
S.  P.  Searles,  Henry  Behnke,  Robert  Attridge,  George  Liegel,  E.  B. 
McCoy,  Henry  Netcher,  Henry  Grotophorst,  Charles  Pearson,  Jr.,  C.  H. 
Wilkinson,  Geo.  A.  Gross,  W.  J.  Steuber,  Henry  Grote,  Mike  Bindl,  H. 

E.  Stone,  John  E.  Witwen.  David  Rowe,  nenry  Steekelberg,  J.  E.  Wad- 
Icigh,  Charles  E.  Jordan.  Cities— Baraboo,  D.  Ruggles.  John  M.  True 
and  Ferd.  Effinger;  Reedsburg,  C.  A.  Clark  and  John  D.  Devon.  Villages 
— Ableman,  Henry  Wcidman ;  La  Valle,  Harry  Thornton ;  Merrimack, 

F.  A.  Cooper;  North  Freedom,  Louis  Voll;  Prairie  du  Sac,  C.  J.  Meyer; 
Sauk  City,  Paul  Lachmuud ;  Spring  Green,  Thomas  Evans. 

1902 —  Supervisors:  Henry  Hill,  Joseph  Fargen,  Wm.  Hayes,  S.  P. 
Searle,  Henry  Behnke,  Robt.  Attridge,  Paul  Luther,  E.  B.  McCoy,  W. 

C.  Pruyn,  Henry  Grotophorst,  Charles  Gasser,  C.  H.  Wilkinson,  .Richard 
Barry,  W.  J.  Steuber,  Henry  Grote,  Mike  Bendl,  Herman  Stone,  J.  E. 
Witwen,  David  Rowe,  Charles  Koenig,  J.  E.  Wadlcigh,  E.  G.  Wallace. 
Cities — Baraboo,  Daniel  Ruggles,  J.  M.  True  and  Ferd.  Effinger: 
Reedsburg,  C.  A.  Clark  and  John  D.  Devon.  Villages — Ableman,  David 
Sraythe;  La  Valle,  C.  F.  Eder;  Merrimack,  F.  A.  Cooper;  North  Freedom, 
John  Wiggins;  Prairie  du  Sac,  J.  B.  Ragatz;  Sauk  City,  Paul  Lach- 
mund;  Spring  Green,  Thomas  Evans. 

County  Officers  Elected  in  November,  1902:  County  clerk,  Charles 
Junge;  county  treasurer,  Edgar  J.  Battles;  sheriff,  Seneca  Corbin; 
coroner,  George  B.  Gibbons;  clerk  of  the  court,  U.  C.  Keller;  district 
attorney,  James  L.  Bonham;  register,  S.  A.  Pelton;  surveyor,  D.  B. 
Hurlburt  ;  superintendent  of  schools,  George  F.  Snyder. 

1903—  Supervisors:  Henry  Hill,  J.  T.  Fargen,  Wm.  Hayes,  S.  P. 
Searle.  Henry  Behnke,  Robt.  Attridge,  Paul  Luther,  E.  B.  McCoy,  WT.  C. 
Pruyn,  H.  Grotophorst,  Addbert  Pettit,  C.  II.  Wilkinson,  Richard  B. 
Barry,  W.  J.  Steuber,  Henry  Grote,  R,  F.  Mercer,  Herman  E.  Stone, 
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Albert  Walster,  David  S.  Howe,  C.  Koenig,  L.  M.  Kellcy,  W.  O.  Cannon. 
Cities— Baraboo,  Daniel  Ruggles.  .John  M.  True  and  Ferd.  Effiuger; 
Reedsburg,  C.  A.  Clark  and  Jobn  D.  Devon.  Villages — Ableinan,  D.  B. 
Smythc;  La  Yalle,  ('.  F.  Eder;  Merrimack,  F.  A.  Cooper;  North  Free- 
dom, John  Wiggins;  Prairie  du  Sac,  J.  B.  Ragatz;  Sank  City,  F.  Magcr- 
lein  ;  Spring  Green,  Thomas  Evans. 

1904 —  Supervisors:  Henry  A.  Mill.  John  M.  Mears,  Win.  Hayes. 
Theo.  Steele,  Henry  Behnke,  Robert  Attridge,  Paul  Luther,  Jack  Dickie, 
Frank  S.  Cook,  Henry  lirotophorst,  A.  G.  Pettit,  ('.  H.  Wilkinson,  Kich- 
ard  B.  Barry.  John  Schneider,  Fred  Peters,  R.  F.  Mercer,  H.  E.  Stone, 
Albert  Walster,  David  Howe,  Henry  Steckelberg,  L.  M.  Kelley,  Win.  O. 
Canon.  Citiesr— Baraboo,  Charles  Hirschinger,  John  M.  True  and  Ferd. 
Kffinger;  Reedsburg,  Charles  A.  (  lark  and  John  D.  Devon.  Villages — 
Ableman,  Gustav  Scharnke;  Im.  Valle,  C.  F.  Eder;  Merrimack,  Frank  A. 
Cooper;  North  Freedom.  John  Wiggins;  Prairie  du  Sac,  J.  B.  Ragatx : 
Sauk  City,  Francis  Magerlein;  Spring  Green,  E.  M.  Davies. 

County  Officers  Elected  in  November.  1904:  Bd  C.  Gottry,  district 
attorney;  Harry  Thornlow,  register;  J.  E.  Witwen,  county  treasurer; 
U.  C.  Keller,  clerk  of  the  court ;  Charles  Junge,  county  clerk ;  W.  C. 
Hill,  sheriff;  Gustav  Scharnke,  surveyor;  George  B.  Gibbons,  coroner. 

1905 —  Supervisors:  Henry  A.  Hill.  John  Mears,  AVm.  Hayes,  Theo.  ' 
Steele,  Henry  Behnke.  Robt.  Attridge,  George  Liegel,  Jack  Dickie,  F.  S. 
Cook,  Henry  Grotophorst,  A.  G.  Pettit,  C.  H.  Wilkinson,  Richard  A. 
Parry,  John  Schneider.  Fred  Peters,  R.  F.  Mercer,  II.  E.  Stone,  A.  T. 
Sprecher.  John  Quinn.  Henry  Steckelberg,  Samuel  Skinner,  Henry 
Gibbons.  Cities— Baraboo,  Charles  Hirschinger,  John  M.  True  and 
J.  C.  Bunn;  Reedsburg,  C.  A.  Clark  and  John  Devon.  Villages — Able- 
man,  August  Manthey;  La  Valle,  II.  E.  Paddock;  Merrimack,  F.  A. 
Cooper;  North  Freedom,  John  Wiggins;  Prairie  du  Sac,  Paul  B.  Conger; 
Sauk  City,  Robert  Buerki ;  Spring  Green,  E.  M.  Davies. 

1906—  Supervisors:  George  Carpenter,  John  Mears,  T.  F.  Howley. 
Theo.  Steele,  Henry  Behnke,  Robert  Attridge,  George  Liegel,  Robt.  B. 
Dickie,  W.  C.  Pruyn,  Henry  Grotophorst,  A.  G.  Pettit,  C.  n.  Wilkinson, 
Richard  B.  Barry,  John  Schneider,  Wm.  Halberslebeu,  R.  F.  Mercer,  H. 
E.  Stone,  A.  T.  Sprecher,  John  Quinn,  Nick  Hasz,  Saml.  Skinner,  W.  O. 
Canon.  Cities — Baraboo,  Charles  Hirschinger,  John  M.  True  and  J.  C. 
Burin :  Reedsburg,  C.  A.  (Mark  and  John  Devon.  Villages — Ableman, 
August  Manthey:  La  Valle,  II.  E.  Paddock;  Merrimack.  F.  A.  Cooper; 
North  Freedom,  John  T.  Donaghey;  Prairie  du  Sac,  Paul  B.  Conger: 
Sauk  City,  Rohert  Buerki;  Spring  Green,  E.  M.  Davies. 

County  Officers  Elected  in  November,  1906:  County  clerk,  S.  II. 
Wood ;  county  treasurer,  J.  E.  Witwen :  sheriff,  W.  W.  Stackhouse ;  coro- 
ner, George  B.  Gibbons;  clerk  of  court,  J.  II.  Hill;  district  attorney. 
Ed.  C.  Gottry;  register,  Harry  Thornton;  surveyor,  Gustav  Scharnke: 
superintendent  of  schools,  Geo.  W.  Davies. 
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1907 —  Supervisors:  George  Carpenter,  John  Mean,  T.  F.  Howley, 
Theo.  Steele,  L.  D.  Rudd,  C.  H.  Dame,  George  Liegel,  Robt.  B.  Dickie, 
W.  C.  Pruyn,  Henry  Grotophorst,  II.  E.  Pettit,  C.  H.  Wilkinson,  Richard 
B.  Barry,  John  Schneider,  Wm.  Halbersleben,  R.  F.  Mercer,  H.  E.  Stone, 
A.  T.  Sprecher,  John  Quinn,  Henry  Steckelberg,  Peter  J.  Horkan,  W.  0. 
(  anon.  Cities — Baraboo,  F.  E.  Shults,  R,  B.  Griggs  and  D.  N.  Case; 
Reedsburg,  C.  A.  Clark  and  John  N.  Devon.  Villages — Ableman,  Gustav 
Scharnke;  La  Valle,  H.  E.  Paddock;  Merrimack,  F.  A.  Cooper;  Spring 
Green,  E.  M.  Davies;  North  Freedom.  John  T.  Donaghey;  Prairie  du 
Sac,  J.  B.  Ragatz ;  Sauk  City,  Robert  Buerki. 

1908 —  Supervisors :  George  Carpenter,  John  Mears,  T.  F.  Howley, 
Theo.  Steele,  Henry  Behnke,  Geo.  W.  Harrison,  George  Liegel,  Robt.  B. 
Dickie,  A.  Fry,  Henry  Grotophorst,  A.  G.  Pettit,  C.  H.  Wilkinson,  R.  B. 
Barry,  John  Schneider,  Wm.  Halberslcben,  R.  F.  Mercer,  H.  E.  Stone, 
Albert  Walster,  John  Quinn,  Henry  Steckelberg,  P.  J.  Horkan,  W.  O. 
Canon.  Cities — Baraboo,  F.  E.  Shults,  R.  B.  Griggs  and  Charles  Ruh- 
land;  Reedsburg,  C.  A.  Clark  and. John  D.  Devon.  Villages — Ableman, 
Gustav  Scharnke ;  La  Valle,  II.  E.  Paddock ;  Merrimack,  F.  A.  Cooper ; 
North  Freedom,  John  T.  Donaghey ;  Prairie  du  Sac,  J.  B.  Ragatz ;  Spring 
Green,  E.  M.  Davies;  Sauk  City,  Robert  Buerki. 

County  Officers  Elected  in  November,  1908:  County  clerk,  S.  II. 
Wood ;  county  treasurer,  Carl  M.  DuBois ;  sheriff,  Grant  Dryer ;  coroner, 
George  B.  Gibbons;  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  James  H.  Hill;  district 
attorney,  John  A.  Malonc;  register,  S.  Z.  Hudson;  surveyor,  Gustave 
Scharnke ;  county  highway  commissioner,  John  T.  Donaghey ;  supervisor 
of  assessments,  Samuel  Babbington;  superintendent  of  schools,  George 
W.  Davies. 

1909—  Supervisors :  James  M.  Terry,  John  Mears,  F.  F.  Hawley, 
Sheridan  Squires,  Henry  Behnke,  E.  R.  Thomas,  George  Liegel,  John  L. 
Alexander,  A.  Fry,  Henry  Grotophorst,  A.  G.  Pettit,  Thomas  Pearson, 
Richard  B.  Barry,  John  Schneider,  William  Halbersleben,  R.  F.  Mercer, 
II.  E.  Stone,  Albert  Walster,  Daniel  Rice,  Henry  Steckelberg,  P.  J. 
Horkan,  W.  O.  Canon.  Cities — Baraboo,  F.  E.  Shults,  R.  B.  Grigps  and 
( 'harles  Ruhland :  Reedsburg,  C.  A.  Clark  and  John  D.  Devon.  Villages 
—Ableman,  Gustav  Scharnke;  La  Valle,  F.  S.  Bennett;  Merrimack,  F. 
A.  Cooper;  North  Freedom,  Henry  M.  Esehenbach ;  Prairie  du  Sac,  J.  B. 
Ragatz;  Spring  Green,  E.  M.  Davies;  Sauk  City,  Robert  Buerki. 

1910 —  Supervisors:  James  M.  Terry,  John  Mears,  L.  E.  Montgomery, 
S.  S.  S<)uircs,  Henry  Behnke.  E.  R.  Thomas,  George  Liegel,  Robert  B. 
Dickie,  A.  Fry;  Charles  Stcuber,  A.  G.  Pettit,  John  Gallagher,  Richard 
M.  Harry.  John  Schneider,  William  Halbersleben,  R.  F.  Mercer,  II.  E. 
Stone,  Albert  Walster.  Daniel  Rice,  Henry  Steckelberg.  Peter  J.  Horkan 
and  W.  O.  Canon.  Cities  Baraboo,  Wesley  Nebs,  R.  B.  Griggs  and 
William  Welk;  Reedsburg.  C.  A.  Clark  and  R.  P.  Perry.  Villages — 
Ableman,  Gustav  Scharnke;  La  Valle.  F.  S.  Barnett ;  Merrimack,  F.  A 
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Cooper;  North  Freedom,  II.  M.  Eschenbaeh;  Prairie  du  Sac,  J.  B 
Ragatz ;  Sauk  City,  Robert  Buerki ;  Spring  Green,  E.  M.  Davies. 

County  Officers  Elected  in  November,  1910:  County  clerk,  S.  II. 
Wood ;  county  treasurer,  Carl  M.  Du  Bois ;  clerk  of  circuit  court,  Albert 
H.  Clark ;  coroner,  Otto  E.  Westedt ;  district  attorney,  John  A.  Malone ; 
register  of  deeds,  Samuel  Z.  Hudson ;  sheriff,  Leonard  Meyer ;  surveyor, 
Oustav  Scharnke;  highway  commissioner,  George  F.  Post ;  superintendent 
of  schools,  George  W.  Davies. 

1911 —  Supervisors:  James  M.  Terry,  John  Lins,  L.  E.  Montgomery, 
Sheridan  Squires,  Henry  Behnke,  E.  R.  Thomas,  George  Liegel,  R.  B. 
Dickie,  A.  Fry,  Charles  A.  Steuber,  L.  B.  Kilbourn,  John  Gallagher, 
George  A.  Gross,  John  Schneider,  James  Gregory,  R.  F.  Mercer,  Martin 
Moely,  Albert  Walster,  William  Schenck,  Henry  Steckelberg,  Peter  J. 
Horkan  and  H.  G.  Harvey.  Cities — Baraboo,  Wesley  Nehs,  R.  B. 
Griggs  and  William  Welk;  Reedsburg,  C.  A.  Clark  and  R.  P.  Perry. 
Villages — Ableman,  Gustav  Scharnke;  La  Valle,  F.  S.  Barnett;  Lime 
Ridge,  F.  W.  Goodell;  Merrimack,  Frank  A.  Cooper;  North  Freedom, 
H.  M.  Eschenbaeh;  Prairie  du  Sac,  J.  B.  Ragatz;  Sauk  City,  Robert 
Buerki ;  Spring  Green,  J.  H.  Carpenter. 

1912—  Supervisors:  James  M.  Terry,  John  Lins,  T.  F.  Howley, 
Sheridan  Squires,  Henry  Behnke,  E.  R.  Thomas,  George  Liegel,  Herjnan 
Koenecke,  A.  Fry,  Charles  Steuber,  Charles  Gasser,  John  Gallagher, 
Edwin  Steidtmann,  John  Schneider,  James  Gregory,  R.  F.  Mercer,  Martin 
•Moely,  Albert  Walster,  William  Schenck,  Henry  Steckelherg,  Peter  J. 
Horkan  and  E.  E.  Nickols.  Villages — Ableman.  Gustav  Scharnke;  La 
Valle,  F.  S.  Barnett;  Lime  Ridge,  F.  W.  Goodell;  Merrimack,  George 
Loos;  North  Freedom,  II.  M.  Eschenbaeh;  Prairie  du  Sac,  J.  B.  Ragatz; 
Sauk  City,  Robert  Buerki;  Spring  Green,  John  H.  Carpenter;  Baraboo, 
Wesley  Nehs,  R.  B.  Griggs,  William  Welk ;  Reedsburg,  C.  A.  Clark,  R.  P. 
Perry. 

County  Offieers  Elected  in  November,  1912:  County  clerk,  S.  H. 
Wood;  treasurer,  James  H.  Mastiu;  clerk  of  circuit  court.  A.  II.  Clark; 
coroner,  Otto  E.  Westedt;  district  attorney,  James  n.  Hill;  register  of 
deeds,  Carl  M.  Du  Bois;  sheriff,  William  Welk;  surveyor,  G-ustav 
Scharnke;  highway  commissioner,  G.  F.  Post:  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  G.  W.  Davies;  income  assessor,  Charles  II.  Stone. 

1913 —  Supervisors:    James  M.  Terry,  John  Mears,  William  Hayes, 

S.  S.  Squires.  Henry  Behnke.  E.  R.  Thomas,  George  Liegel,  Herman 

Koenecke,  A.  Fry.  Charles  A.  Steuber,  William  Johnson,  John  Gallagher, 

Edwin  Steidtmann,  Andrew  Moely,  James  Gregory,  R.  F.  Mercer,  Martin 

Moely,  Charles  Enge,  J.  E.  Cooney,  Henry  Steckelberg,  Peter  J.  Horkan 

and  Edwin  E.  Nichols.  Cities — Baraboo,  George  W.  Andrews,  R.  B. 

Griggs  and  E.  V.  Alexander;  Reedsburg,  C.  A.  Clark  and  R.  P.  Perry. 

Villages — Ableman,  Gustav  Scharnke;  La  Valle,  F.  S.  Barnett;  Lime 

Ridge,  F.  W.  Goodell;  Merrimack,  George  Loos:  North  Freedom,  II.  M. 
vol.  i — in 
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Esehenbach;  Plain,  William  Reuschleiii;  Prairie  du  Sac,  J.  B.  Ragatz; 
Sauk  City,  Robert  Bnerki ;  Spring  Green,  John  II.  Carpenter. 

1914 —  Supervisors:  James  M.  Terry,  John  Mears,  T.  F.  Howley, 
S.  S.  Squires,  Edward  O'Connor,  E.  R.  Thomas,  William  Scallon,  Her- 
man Koenecke,  A.  Fry,  Charles  A.  Steuber,  William  Johnson,  John  Gal- 
lagher, Edwin  Steidtmann,  Andrew  Moely,  James  Gregory,  R.  F.  Mercer, 
Urban  D.  Mather,  Charles  Enge,  William  Schenck,  Carl  Koenig,  Peter 
J.  Horkan  and  Edwin  E.  Nichols.  Cities — Baraboo,  G.  W.  Andrews, 
R.  B.  Griggs  and  E.  V.  Alexander;  Reedsburg.  C.  A.  Clark  and  R.  P. 
Perry.  Villages — Ableman,  John  Dettman ;  La  Valle,  F.  S.  Barnett ; 
Lime  Ridge,  George  Copley;  Merrimack,  George  Loos;  North  Freedom, 
0.  J.  Rick;  Plain,  J.  M.  Nachreiner;  Prairie  du  Sac,  J.  B.  Ragatz;  Sauk 
City,  Robert  Buerki ;  Spring  Green,  John  H.  Carpenter. 

County  Officers  Elected  in  November,  1914:  County  clerk,  S.  H. 
Wood ;  treasurer,  James  H.  Mastin ;  clerk  of  circuit  court,  A.  H.  Clark ; 
coroner,  Otto  E.  Westedt ;  district  attorney,  James  H.  Hill ;  register  of 
deeds,  Carl  M.  Du  Bois;  sheriff,  H.  L.  Hale;  surveyor,  Nathaniel  Dar- 
row ;  highway  commissioner,  G.  F.  Post ;  superintendent  of  schools,  G.  W. 
Davies;  income  assessor,  Charles  H.  Stone. 

1915 —  Supervisors:  George  Carpenter,  John  Mears,  P.  Dowd,  S.  S. 
Squires,  Henry  Behnke,  E.  R.  Thomas,  William  Scallon,  Herman  Koen- 
ecke, A.  Fry,  Charles  A.  Steuber,  William  Johnson,  Thomas  Pearson. 
Edwin  Steidtmann,  Andrew  Moely,  James  Gregory,  R.  F.  Mercer,  Urban 
D,  Mather,  Charles  Enge,  William  Schencke,  Carl  Koenig,  J.  E.  Wad- 
leigh,  Bert  Mortimer.  Cities — Baraboo,  G.  W.  Andrews,  R.  G.  Griggs 
and  E.  V.  Alexander ;  Reedsburg,  C.  A.  Clark  and  R.  P.  Perry.  Villages 
—Ableman,  W.  C.  Holtz ;  Ironton,  F.  E.  Hawkins ;  La  Valle,  F.  S.  Bar- 
nett; Lime  Ridge,  George  W.  Copley;  Merrimack,  George  Loos;  North 
Freedom,  C.  J.  Rick;  Plain,  George  Liegal;  Prairie  du  Sac,  J.  B.  Ragatz; 
Sauk  City,  Robert  Buerki ;  Spring  Green,  John  H.  Carpenter.  Cities— 
Baraboo,  George  W.  Andrews,  R.  B.  Griggs,  E.  V.  Alexander;  Reedsburg, 
C.  H.  Clark,  R.  P.  Perry. 

1916 —  Supervisors:  George  Carpenter,  John  Mears,  Patrick  Dowd, 
S.  S.  Squires,  Henry  Behnke,  E.  R.  Thomas,  William  Scallon,  Herman 
Koenecke,  A.  Fry,  C.  A.  Steuber,  William  Johnson,  Thomas  Pearson, 
John  Herr,  John  Schneider,  James  Gregory,  Thomas  Bindl,  Urban  D. 
Mather,  Charles  Enge,  WTilliam  Schencke,  Henry  Steckelberg,  Peter  J. 
Horkan  and  Bert  Mortimer.  Cities— Baraboo,  G.  W.  Andrews,  William 
II.  Ode  and  E.  V.  Alexander ;  Reedsburg,  C.  A.  Clark  and  R,  P.  Perry. 
Villages— Ableman,  W.  C.  Holtz;  Ironton,  F.  E.  Hawkins;  La  Valle, 
F.  S.  Barnett;  Lime  Ridge,  F.  W.  Goodell ;  Merrimack,  George  Loos; 
North  Freedom.  William  C.  Ilill ;  Plain,  George  Liegel ;  Prairie  du  Sac, 
J.  B.  Ragatz:  Sauk  City,  Robert  Buerki;  Spring  Green,  John  H.  Car- 
penter. 

County  Officers  Elected  in  November,  1916:    County  clerk,  Frank 
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A.  Cooper  j  treasurer,  James  II.  Mast  ill  (died  July  29,  1917;  E.  M.  Doll, 
of  Prairie  du  Sac,  elected  by  county  hoard  on  August  16,  1917,  to  suc- 
ceed him;  Mr.  Doll  sworn  into  the  office  August  18,  1917);  clerk  of 
circuit  court,  A.  H.  Clark ;  coroner,  Otto  E.  Westedt ;  district  attorney. 
James  H.  Hill;  register  of  deeds,  Carl  M.  Du  Bois;  sheriff,  William 
Welk ;  highway  commissioner,  John  Gunnison ;  county  surveyor,  W.  A. 
Gattiker;  superintendent  of  schools,  George  W.  Davies;  income  assessor. 
Charles  H.  Stone. 

1917 — Supervisors:  Wilher  Cahoon,  John  Mears,  Patrick  Dowd, 
George  J.  Flickner,  Henry  Behnke,  E.  R.  Thomas,  William  Sealloti, 
Herman  Koenecke,  George  B.  McGilvra,  Charles  A.  Stcuber,  William 


Court  House  at  Prairie  du  Sac 
Drawn  from  description  by  Robert  Koch 


Johnson,  Thomas  Pearson,  John  Herr,  John  Schneider,  James  Gregory, 
Thomas  Bindl,  Urban  D.  Mather,  Charles  Enge,  John  Quinn,  Henry 
Steckelberg,  Peter  J.  Horkan  and  Bert  Mortimer. 

Court  House  at  Prairie  du  Sac 

In  the  meantime,  through  many  years  following  1844,  county  scat 
fights  had  been  waged  and  subsided,  and  various  court  houses  in  the 
county  seats  of  government,  had  come  and  gone.  After  the  usefulness 
of  the  little  temple  of  justice  at  Prairie  du  Sac  had  been  outlived  for 
the  purposes  to  which  it  was  originally  dedicated,  the  building  was  con- 
verted into  a  school  house  and  Judge  W.  T.  Kelsey,  of  Baraboo,  was  a 
pupil  there.  He  recalls  that  a  private  school  was  afterwards  organized 
in  the  building  and  remembers  the  teacher  with  his  feet  upon  the  table 
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and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  as  he  expounded  the  principles  of  education. 
Judge  Kelsey  says  that  the  building  was  a  2-story  structure  and  looked 
similar  to  the  residence  that  was  occupied  by  I.  L.  Humphrey  on  Ash 
Street,  Baraboo.  It  faced  the  south,  had  the  county  offices  below  and 
the  court  room  above.  In  after  years  the  building  was  moved  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  village  and  was  used  by  Mr.  Meyers  as  a  shop.  Later 
it  was  torn  down  and  parts  of  the  timbers  used  in  building  the  bam 
standing  on  the  lot  where  George  Schneller  resides. 

County  Seat  at  Baraboo 

Prairie  du  Sac  was  not  long  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  being  the 
county  seat.    When  the  deeds  to  the  lots  were  offered  to  the  county 


Fikst  Coirt  IIoise  ix  Kara  boo 

Drawn  from  <lwi<ri|>tioti  by  Robert  Koch 


William  H.  Canfield  of  Baraboo.  plunged  into  the  forest  and  emerged 
after  many  startling  experiences.  He  made  a  favorable  report,  the 
legislature  had  been  petitioned  to  re-establish  the  county  seat  and  on 
April  7,  1846,  by  a  popular  vote,  it  was  decided  to  change  the  location 
to  Baraboo.  Prescott  Brigham  furnished  the  money  to  purchase  a 
quarter  section  of  land  where  the  City  of  Baraboo  is  now  located,  the 
ground  was  platted  by  Charles  O.  Baxter  and  from  the  public  sale  of 
lots  the  sum  of  $4,000  was  realized  for  a  new  court  house  and  jail. 

First  Baraboo  Court  House 

The  building  was  completed  in  April.  1S4S.  by  Col.  Edward  Sumner 
as  the  contractor  and  the  old  residents  say  it  resembled  a  huge  dry  goods 
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box.  This  temporary  wooden  building  was  erected  because  the  citizens 
were  afraid  that  at  some  time  the  county  seat  might  be  moved.  Sure 
enough  about  1850  Reedsburg  became  an  aspirant  and  the  contest 
became  so  warm  that  Dietz-like  the  people  of  Reedsburg  refused  to  pass 
logs  over  their  dam.  This  was  known  as  the  "Reedsburg  war."  A 
United  States  marshal  settled  the  dam  question  and  a  vote  of  the  people 
in  1852,  decided  that  Baraboo  should  remain  the  county  seat. 

The  Brick  Court  House 

Soon  after  it  was  decided  that  the  county  needed  a  more  suitable 
structure  and  P.  A.  Bassett  was  given  the  contract  to  put  up  a  brick 
building  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  Those  who  remain  to  tell  us  say  that  every- 
body thought  it  would  bankrupt  the  county  to  build  such  a  structure. 
A  large  portion  of  the  money  was  contributed  by  the  public.  The  build- 
ing was  40  by  20  and  was  the  east  portion  of  the  old  court  house. 

In  after  years  Frederick  Baringer,  of  Baraboo,  was  given  the  con- 
tract to  build  what  was  known  as  the  west  addition  to  the  brick  building. 
The  addition  cost  $6,000. 

Two  Court  Houses  Burn 

The  old  court  house  that  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  public  square 
burned  on  the  night  of  July  4,  1857.  A  writer  in  the  Sauk  County 
History  (1880)  says  that  when  first  erected  in  1847  it'was  the  wonder  of 
the  pioneers.  It  was  called  the  "elephant"  of  the  place  and  was  used 
for  school  purposes,  as  a  church,  dances  and  an  occasional  funeral  was 
held  there.  E.  X.  Marsh  related  before  his  demise  that  on  one  occasion 
the  court  room  was  engaged  by  one  of  the  churches  in  order  to  hold  a 
meeting  and  was  also  booked  for  a  dancing  party.  This  fact  had  not 
become  generally  known  and  at  the  appointed  hour  the  worshipers  and 
dancers  began  to  assemble.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  a 
mistake  somewhere  and  all  began  to  wonder  how  it  would  terminate.  The 
question  was  an  easy  one  to  solve  for  very  soon  a  tiddler  by  the  name  of 
Badger  brought  forth  his  violin  and  as  he  tore  off  a  tune  the  dancers 
tripped  the  light  fantastic  and  the  church  folks  disappeared.  After  the 
county  deserted  it,  D.  K.  Noycs  used  it  as  a  printing  office  and  later 
Peter  Van  "VVcndall  converted  it  into  a  saloon.  It  no  doubt  felt  some 
humiliation  and  went  up  in  fire  and  smoke  which  cleansed  it  of  all  its 
impurities. 

On  the  night  of  December  27,  1904,  the  old  brick  building  which 
stood  in  the  park  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  and  a  few  hours  after  was 
a  mass  of  ruins. 
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The  1905-06  Court  House 

In  November,  1904,  a  month  before  the  old  brick  court  house  burned, 
the  board  of  supervisors  had  passed  a  resolution  to  erect  a  $100,000 
structure  to  represent  the  dignity  of  the  county,  politically,  civilly  and 
judicially.    In  March  of  the  following  year  the  bonds  issued  to  cover 
the  cost  of  its  erection  were  sold  to  the  Bank  of  Baraboo  and  the  contract 
for  its  construction  let  to  T.  C.  McCarthy,  of  Madison,  for  $83,384. 
Ferry  &  Clas,  of  Milwaukee,  had  prepared  the  plans.    The  other  steps 
taken  in  the  enterprise  were  as  follows:   Building  site  located  by  City 
Kngineer  French,  April  3,  1905;  excavation  begun  by  Frank  Farwell, 
April  8th  following;  concrete  work  on  basement  begun  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  the  month;  first  stone  laid,  May  1,  1905;  Charles  Hirschinger 
places  individual  cornerstone  at  southwest  corner,  May  25,  1905;  county 
places  a  cornerstone  at  the  southeast  corner  June  7th  of  the  same  year; 
county  officers,  led  by  County  Clerk  Junge,  move  into  the  new  structure, 
August  9-15,  1906,  and  on  August  18th  the  courthouse  was  formally  ac- 
cepted from  the  contractor  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  was  formally 
dedicated  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  so  well  adapted.  John  M.  True 
was  chairman  of  the  board  and  of  the  building  committee  which  had 
active  charge  of  the  work,  and  presided  at  the  dedicatory  exercises. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Associate  Justice  II.  G.  Siebecker,  Circuit  Judge 
E.  Ray  Stevens  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the  profession ;  and 
the  courthouse  was  then  considered  ready  for  use  according  to  old-time 
American  custom. 

In  appearance  it  is  very  simple  in  its  outline  and  in  style  what  is 
known  as  classic.  The  pilasters  on  the  front  are  in  the  Ionic  order  and 
the  walls  are  surrounded  by  a  cornice  in  harmony  with  these  pilasters. 
The  stone  used  is  a  limestone  from  Southern  Indiana,  of  a  warm  gray 
color,  and  is  considered  the  best  building  stone  we  have  in  the  country 
outside  of  the  marbles  and  granites. 

The  roof,  the  structure  of  which  is  composed  of  iron  beams  and  terra 
cotta,  is  covered  with  a  green  glazed  terra  cotta  tile  having  the  ridges  and 
angles  laid  with  copper,  making  an  agreeable  color  contrast  to  the  stone 
work.  The  cupola  surmounting  the  roof  is  of  the  same  construction 
entirely  covered  with  copper. 

The  general  effect  is  that  of  a  dignified,  restful  structure  in  harmony 
with  the  uses  for  which  it  is  intended  and  one  which  in  itself  will  be 
persistent  for  good  in  its  influence  upon  the  community.  Approaching 
the  main  entrance  by  steps  to  a  terrace  the  eye  reads  the  simple  Latin 
word  Lex  upon  the  frieze  of  the  main  cornice,  and  entering  we  find  a 
staircase  hall  executed  in  a  dull  finish,  dark  reddish  brown  Tennessee 
marble  with  a  floor  in  Illinois  limestone;  this  follows  throuph  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  first  and  second  stories  and  the  toilet  rooms. 

The  main  corridors  of  each  story  run  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
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entrance  hall,  lengthwise  of  the  building,  and  from  them  open  the  vari- 
ous offices.  On  the  first  floor  to  the  right  are  the  county  judge  and  county 
clerk,  opposite  the  entrance  the  county  treasurer  and  to  the  left  the 
register  of  deeds  and  clerk  of  the  court.  The  vaults  for  storage  of  docu- 
ments are  fireproof,  three  stories  in  height  and  have  an  iron  staircase 
in  each  and  outside  light.  * 

The  second  story  has  the  main  court  room  31  by  52  feet  and  21  feet 
high  with  a  coved  ceiling  and  high  wainscot.  The  finish  of  woodwork 
is  in  white  enamel,  wainscot,  window  and  door  trims. 

The  furniture  is  dark  stained  birch  and  the  walls  are  colored  in  a 
tone  of  yellow  brown.  Adjoining  the  court  room  is  the  judge's  room 
connecting  with  the  library  as  well  and  toilet  accommodations  and  a 
private  stair  is  provided  to  the  first  story.  The  supervisors  have  a  large 
and  commodious  room,  29  by  42,  with  two  committee  rooms.  The  district 
attorney 's  room  adjoins  the  jury  room.  Outside  of  the  court  room  these 
rooms  have  a  dark  oak  finish.  The  lower  story  has  offices  for  the  sheriff, 
superintendent  of  schools,  poor  commissioner,  assessor,  janitor,  vault 
accommodation  and  heating  apparatus.  Coal  vaults  are  at  the  rear 
below  the  ground  and  can  be  filled  from  the  wagons  overhead.  The  floors 
are  of  concrete  on  fireproof  arches  between  beams  finished  with  a  layer 
of  smooth  cement  and  on  this  is  laid  cork  carpet,  giving  a  soft,  warm 
floor  covering  of  pleasing  color.  The  basement  floor  is  finished  in  what 
is  known  as  monolith,  a  composition  waterproof,  durable  and  easy  to 
walk  upon. 

A  change  and  a  decided  improvement  in  the  architectural  comeliness 
of  the  court  house  was  made  in  1915,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
was  rebuilt  to  accommodate  the  fine  chime  of  bells  installed  therein  as 
a  memorial  to  J.  J.  Gattiger,  a  pioneer  resident  of  the  county,  county 
clerk  for  eight  years  and  for  years  a  leading  merchant. 

County  Poor  Farm  and  Insane  Asylum 

About  4V«  miles  south  of  Reedsburg,  5  miles  west  of  Ableman  and 
3  miles  northeast  of  Ijoganvillc,  is  an  imposing,  but  at  the  same  time, 
comfortable  appearing  array  of  buildings  which  stand  for  the  county 
poor  house  and  insane  asylum,  with  the  superintendent's  residence 
between  and  the  large  farm  barn  at  one  extremity.  C.  Christensen 
and  wife,  superintendent  and  matron,  have  done  much  to  make  the 
institution  a  charity  and  a  true  reformatory  of  the  highest  grade.  The 
inmates  of  both  institutions  are  taught,  industry  and  self-respect  to  the 
extent  of  their  intellectual  and  physical  abilities,  and  the  patients  do 
nearly  all  the  work  about  the  farm  and  in  the  buildings.  In  accord  with 
the  modern  ideas,  also,  the  sanitary  standard,  both  of  structures,  sur- 
roundings and  individuals  has  been  maintained  at  the  same  high  level 
as  the  administrative  methods.    A  clear  running  brook  winds  through 
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the  farm  and  finds  its  way  into  Narrows  Creek.  In  its  course  it  widens 
into  a  pond,  and  the  two  form  pleasant  fishing  grounds  for  the  patients 
when  their  allotted  tasks  are  done. 

The  first  purchase  of  land  for  the  poor  farm  was  made  in  1871,  and 
in  the  following  year  a  2-story  brick  building,  30  by  40  feet,  was  erected 
•  for  the.  care  of  the  poor.  Later,  a  southern  addition  wag  made.  For 
the  insane,  a  wooden  1-story  building  was  used  for  a  few  years,  but  the 
accommodations  were  so  poor  that  the  county  board  transferred  the 
patients  to  Dane  County  by  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Correction.  The  building  was  remodeled  in  1893  and  made  into  a  2-story 
structure,  being  turned  over  to  the  male  poor.  The  resident  buildings 
that  were  on  the  farm  when  it  was  purchased  were  moved  back  and  used 
for  laundry  purposes.  Such  other  outbuildings  were  added  as  a  car- 
penter shop,  barn,  silo,  carriage  house,  buildings  for  hogs  and  hens, 
cattle  sheds,  and  ice  house. 

The  original  building  of  the  large  structure  known  as  the  insane 
asylum  was  erected  in  1886,  and  was  of  hrick,  two  stories  and  basement, 
40  by  60  feet.  The  first  admissions  (five)  are  recorded  for  January  1, 
1887.  In  1893  a  system  of  waterworks  and  sewerage  was  installed.  The 
water  supply  was  formerly  furnished  by  a  spring  on  the  grounds,  which 
in  1898  threatened  to  decrease  in  volume  and  furnish  an  inadequate 
supply.  Then  a  windmill  was  brought  into  play  to  pump  the  surplus 
water  into  a  small  reservoir  seventy-two  feet  above  the  ground  level  of 
the  buildings.  Still  later  a  larger  reservoir  was  erected,  and  the  cold 
storage  facilities  of  the  plant  were  greatly  extended  and  improved. 

Since  Mr.  Christensen  assumed  the  superintendency  of  the  institu- 
tion not  a  few  radical  reforms  have  been  instituted.  The  fields  of  the 
farm  have  been  laid  out  anew  and  one  section  has  been  set  apart  for  an 
agricultural  demonstration  plat.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  at  Men- 
dota  and  Oshkosh  and  in  Vernon  County.  In  that  section  of  the  farm 
is  shown  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  breeding  corn,  growing  alfalfa, 
raising  high-class  oats  and  other  produce.  Mr.  Christensen  obtained 
samples  of  corn  from  different  parts  of  the  county  and  these  were  planted 
and  the  nature  of  the  crops  raised  from  them  carefully  noted.  When 
the  stalks  were  ripe  and  the  ears  turned  golden,  all  the  farmers  within 
convenient  distance  of  the  farm  were  invited  to  gather  in  a  sort  of  picnic 
and  note  the  results;  and,  on  several  occasions,  professors  from  the 
agronomical  department  of  the  state  university  gave  instructive  lectures. 
Thus  the  experimental  field  at  the  poor  farm  became  a  source  of  edu- 
cation to  the  agricultural  community,  and  the  inmates  themselves  be- 
came interested. 

Stone  is  always  needed  on  the  farm  and  through  the  investigation 
and  enterprise  of  the  superintendent  a  quarry  was  discovered  and 
opened  on  the  grounds.  The  patients  do  most  of  the  work  of  get  tin  tr 
the  stone  out  and  building  it  into  the  foundations  of  any  structure  which 
needs  to  be  erected.    Their  work  is  supervised  by  an  expert.  There 
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is,  of  course,  no  great  hurry  to  complete  any  building  and  the  ox  team 
and  the  men  labor  leisurely,  but  in  the  end  there  are  good  results,  and  the 
patients  have  accomplished  something  and  feel  that  they  are  of  some 
account  in  the  world. 

But  even  the  work  of  quarrying,  building,  taking  care  of  the  stock 
and  ' '  doing  house  work, ' '  does  not  occupy  the  leisure  time  of  the  inmates, 
possessed  of  all  grades  of  intelligence  and  physical  capabilities.  Many 
of  them  would  have  been  obliged  to  spend  many  weary  and  unprofitable 
days  had  not  Mr.  Christensen  provided  a  means  of  light  employment  for 
them;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  state  to  inaugurate  this  feature 
in  the  Sauk  County  institution.  An  old  loom  was  obtained  for  a  trifle 
and  a  patient  was  given  a  chance  at  rug  weaving.  He  was  anxious  to 
get  busy  in  the  first  place,  and,  as  his  work  progressed,  became  so  inter- 
ested in  it  that  he  could  scarcely  take  time  to  eat  or  sleep.  Early  in  the 
morning  and  late  at  night,  the  old-fashioned  shuttle  was  thrust  back 
and  forth,  and  the  nig  slowly  came  into  being.  That  was  the  start  of 
the  industrial  department. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  work  has  been  done  in 
the  upholstering  department.  Many  pieces  of  furniture  have  been 
turned  out,  durable  and  attractive.  A  broken  or  a  worn-out  settee  is 
no  longer  carried  away  to  the  attic,  but  is  given  new  cloth  or  leather,  and, 
with  a  little  varnish,  is  made  almost  as  good  as  new.  A  wheel  from  an 
old  com  shelter  and  another  from  an  antiquated  binder  were  pressed 
into  service  in  constructing  a  turning  lathe.  An  old  organ  was  found 
in  an  attic  and  this  was  converted  into  tabourets.  When  a  broken 
piece  is  found  in  a  chair,  another  is  turned  by  some  patient  and  the 
article  of  furniture  is  repaired. 

Then  there  are  basket  weaving  and  brass  pounding,  by  which  many 
beautiful  and  useful  articles  have  been  made  and  sold. 

From  the  character  and  comparative  helplessness  of  the  patients  of 
the  poor  house,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  that  institution  is  not 
self-sustaining,  but  as  many  inmates  of  the  asylum  are  only  mentally 
unsound  within  sharply  defined  limits,  and  often  otherwise  remarkably 
bright,  the  receipts  from  that  institution  have,  for  a  number  of  years 
more  than  met  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  expenses  incurred  in  main- 
taining tne  poor  house.  Patients  in  the  asylum  outside  of  Sauk  County 
must  each  pay  $3  per  week,  and  even  those  who  are  residents  of  this 
county  pay  the  same  when  they  are  able.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  the 
receipts  per  patient  are  as  much  as  $6  weekly.  This  source  of  income 
is  therefore  considerable.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  patients  arc  usually 
from  Sauk  County.  The  capacity  of  the  asylum  is  about  100,  which  has. 
at  times,  been  overtaxed. 


The  county  jail  and  sheriff's  residence  on  Second  Avenue  was  com- 
pleted in  the  fall  of  1890,  and  the  building  is  really  an  ornament,  as  well 
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as  being  so  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
It  is  north  of  the  old  jail  and  cost  altogether  $20,000. 

Statistical 

The  census  takers  and  assessors  who  have  been  busy  in  Sauk  County 
for  the  past  forty  years  or  more  have  collected  a  mass  of  information 
hen  ring  on  its  progress  which  is  very  valuable  and  interesting,  if  con- 
sidered with  some  care.  Its  most  important  features  arc  shown  in  the 
tables  which  follow,  which,  in  themselves,  are  condensations  of  more 
elaborate  statistics.  If  the  reader  is  anxious  to  pursue  any  special  line 
of  investigation,  he  can,  of  course,  follow  it  to  the  fountain  heads  among 
the  county  archives.  It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  any  figures 
relating  to  the  schools  of  the  county  are  reserved  for  a  special  chapter 
covering  pages  which  follow. 

Population  1875,  1880  and  1885 

The  population  of  Sauk  County  by  towns  in  1875,  1880  and  1885, 
the  census  enumerations  of  the  odd  years  being  taken  by  the  state,  was 
as  follows : 


Townships  1875  1880  1885 

Baraboo    3,976  4,594  4,835  1 

Rear  Creek    808                808  853 

Do  llona  ,   592               583  648 

Delton    829               867  841 

Excelsior    1,053  1,109  1,286 

Fairfield    724               747  646 

Franklin   932  1,010.  1,033 

Freedom    1,057  1,330  1,120 

Greenfield    766                753  832 

Honey  Creek   1,270  1,248  1,250 

Ironton    1,311  1,311  1,445 

La  Valle    1,153  1,364  1,553  * 

Merrimack   886               829  836 

Prairiodu8ac   1,999  1,963  2,126  » 

Rcrdsburg    2,242  2,547  2,617  * 

Spring  Green    1,019  1,090  1,098  • 

Sumpter   773               745  747 

Troy   •.   1,046  1,028  1,002 

Washington   1,093  1,169  1,213 

Westficld   1,320  1,462  1,482 

Winfield    827               780  838 

Woodland    1,220  1,367  1,369 


Totals   26,926  28,704  30,359 


«  City  of  Raraboo:    First  ward,  1,495;  second,  1,370;  third,  1,303. 

»  La  Valle  Village,  342. 

s  Sauk  City,  965. 

«  Recdsburg  Village,  1,361. 

»  Spring  Green  Village,  464. 
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Population,  18'JO,  1900  ani>  1910 

Civil  Divisions  1010  1000  1800 

A  Woman  Village    444  430  332 

Boraboo  City   *.   6,324  5,751  4,605 

Ward  1   2,077 

Ward  2  2,730 

Ward  3    1,508 

Haraboo  Town   1,376  1,464  1,386 

Hoar  Creek  Town.   953  076  883 

DdkHta  Town   625  626  594 

Delton  Town   903  916  829 

Kxielsior  Town   851  951  967 

Fairfield  Town   646  697  672 

Franklin  Town   1,216  1,114  1,044 

Freedom  Town  '.   001  902  943 

Greenfield  Town   833  924  848 

Honey  Creek  Town   883  99  5  1,124 

I  ronton  Town   1,274  1,362  1,455 

ha  Vnllc  Town   1,009  1,063  1,034 

La  Vallo  Villago    421  386  333 

Merrimack  Town   519  615  847 

Merrimack  Villago    312  350  .... 

North  Freedom  Villago    647  485  316 

Prairie  du  Sac  Town   506  541  618 

Prairie  du  8ac  Villago   699  556  562 

Kccdsburg  City    2,615  2,225  1,737 

Ward  1  v  1,217 

Ward  2   1,398 

Heedsburg  Town   1,120  1,204  1,112 

Sauk  City  Villago   867  810  876 

Spring  Green  town   501  656  583 

Spring  Green  Village   730  621  625 

Sumpter  Town   589  724  761 

Troy  Town   017  950  911 

Washington  Town   1,154  1,226  1,206 

Westfield  Town   1,204  1,285  1,357 

Winfield  Town   749  813  793 

Woodland  Town   1,081  1,227  1,222 


Total*   32,809  33,000  30,575 

National  Distkihution  in  County 

In  connection  with  the  population  of  Sauk  County,  there  is  no  feature 
more  interesting  than  the  sectional  distribution  of  the  nationalities,  and 
the  mast  evident  fnet  has  been,  for  many  years,  the  preponderance  of 
the  German  element .  Tn  the  state  census  of  1885,  compiled  hy  J.  1\ 
Witwcn,  county  clerk,  it  was  found  that  of  the  total  population  num- 
bering 30,359,  22,917  were  born  in  the  United  States,  5,530  in  Germany, 
752  in  Ireland  and  680  in  Great  Britain.  At  that  time  there  were  only 
147  Scandinavians;  88  were  born  in  France,  84  in  British  America,  and 
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26  iii  Holland.  As  there  were  many  German-Americans  in  tlie  numlicr 
credited  lt>  t In*  United  States,  the  preponderance  of  the  German  element 
was  sell' evident,  iis  it  is  today.  No  other  "proof  is  needed  than  a  simple 
scanning  nl*  any  eity  or  village  directory  and  a  noting  of  the  names  which 
appear — literally  thousands  of  them  of  German  derivation. 

In  1885  the  distribution  of  the  native  German  population  in  Sauk 
County  was  as  follows:  Baraboo  City,  3327  Baraboo  Town,  193;  Bear 
Creek,  59;  Dellona,  40;  Delton,  62;  Excelsior,  331;  Fairfield,  25;  Frank- 
lin, 258;  Freedom,  292;  Greenfield,  204;  Honey  Creek,  491;  Ironton, 
89 ;  La  Vallc  Town,  127 ;  La  Valle  Village,  38 ;  Merrimack,  129 ;  Prairie 
du  Sac,  254 ;  Sauk  City,  367 ;  Reedsburg  Town,  363 ;  Reedsburg  Village, 
293 ;  Spring  Green  Town,  47 ;  Spring  Green  Village,  33 ;  Sumpter,  127 ; 
Troy,  258;  Washington,  263;  Westfield,  539;  Winficld,  107;  Woodland, 
209. 

Dr.  Kate  Levi  on  the  German  Element 

In  view  of  the  remarkahly  large  German  element  in  the  entire  State 
of  Wisconsin  several  historians  of  the  Badger  state  have  thoroughly 
investigated  the  "geographical  origin  of  German  immigration"  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  All  residents  of  Wisconsin  freely  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness  to  the  industry,  efficiency  and  innate  honesty  of  the 
German,  and  none  more  so  than  the  citizen  of  Sauk  County  whose  birth 
may  have  been  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  and  whose 
ancestors,  for  generations,  may  also  have  been  native  Americans.  Prob- 
ably none  has  made  a  more  thorough  literary  investigation  in  this  field 
than  Kate  Everest  Levi,  Ph.  D.,  an  alumnus  of  the  State  University, 
whose  papers  have  been  published  in  the  collections  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society.  A  sifting  of  her  statements,  made  in  1S98  (and  which 
still  virtually  stand),  indicates  that  the  Pomeranians  and  Mecklcnburg- 
crs,  of  Northeastern  Germany,  arc  most  numerous  in  Honey  Creek,  Troy, 
Greenfield  and  Fairfield,  in  the  southern  and  northeastern  portions  of 
Sauk  County.  The  towns  of  Westfield  and  Reedsburg  are  almost  entirely 
settled  by  people  from  Hanover,  while  the  emigrants  from  Holstein  have 
generally  selected  the  towns  of  Fairfield  and  Greenfield.  These  Germans 
came  from  the  northwestern  part  of  the  empire.  Many  Bavarians  and 
emigrants  from  southern  and  middle  Germany  are  also  scattered  through 
Sank  County.  Rhenish  Prussia  is  also  well  represented,  its  people  being 
among  the  first  Germans  to  immigrate  to  this  section  of  the  state.  In  1840 
Count  JTnras/.thy  opened  I  lie  way  to  German  settlement  along  the  Wis- 
consin at  Sank  City,  for,  although  a  Hungarian  himself,  nearly  all  the 
colonists  whom  he  induced  to  accompany  him  were  small  peasant  farmers 
and  workmen  from  the  vine  regions  of  the  Rhine. 

The  towns  of  Troy,  Honey  Creek  and  Prairie  du  Sac  also  contain 
a  large  Swiss  element  from  the  cantons  of  Graubunden,  Zurich  and  Berne. 
The  presence  and  labors  of  these  emigrants  have  been  of  great  benefit  to 
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the  dairy  industries  of  Southern  Sank  County.  Almost  ton  mini,  woman 
:tu<l  chihl,  these  people  are  members  of  cither  the  (Jcrman  Methodist  or 
the  Ueroutn  Reformed  churches,  and  they  arc  noteworthy  for  their  indtitt- 
try  and  sohricty. 

For  many  years  the  Quakers,  or  Friends,  were  very  strong  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  where  the  native  American 
clement  has  long  predominated.  For  forty  years  there  was  a  largo 
Quaker  settlement  about  three  miles  northwest  of  Ironton,  in  Woodland 
Township,  but  in  1888  it  was  almost  obliterated  on  account  of  a  whole- 
sale exodus  to  Califoruia. 

Property  Valuation,  1880-1016 

The  assessors  returns  for  1880  pave  a  fair  idea  of  the  material 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  different  sections  of  Sauk  County.  The 
total  value  of  real  and  personal  property  by  townships  was  as  follows: 


Townships  Real  Personal  Total 

Raraboo   $  951,190.00  $  345,275.00  $1,206,463.04 

Roar  Crock    88,990.00  23,173.00  112,109.00 

Dcllona    99,209.00  24,692.00  123,901.00 

Delton   160,817.25  39,607.00  200,424.00 

Excelsior    180,915.00  44,323.00  225,238.00 

Fairfield    127,956.00  35,987.00  163,943.00 

Franklin    92,297.00  35,395.00  127,692.00 

Freedom    222,220.00  54,007.00  276,227.00 

Greenfield    182,032.00  43,396.00  225,428.00 

Honey  Creek    166,426.00  62.997.00  229,423.00 

Ironton    139,217.00  45,214.00  181,431.00 

La  Valle    113,570.00  29,304.50  142,874.50 

Merrimack    161,025.00  48,114.00  212,439.00 

Prairie  du  Sae   294,908.00  133,002.00  427,910.00 

Reodsburg    432,925.04  104,613.80  537,538.80 

Spring  Green    218,180.00  83,210.00  301,390.00 

Sumpter   178,740.00  46,581.00  225,321.00 

Troy    330,733.00  75,072.00  405,805.00 

Washington    110,888.00  34,587.06  145,h75.06 

Westfield    220,532.00  45,103.00  265,635.00 

Winficld    110,125.00  25,760.00  '  135,885.00 

Woodland    126,759.00  41,232.40  167,991.40 


Total    1  $4,712,600.25          $1,420,943.76  $6,133,606.01 

The  figures  taken  from  the  assessment  rolls  of  1800  indicate  the 
value  of  all  property  in  the  county,  real  and  personal : 

Civil  Divisions                                Real                    Personal  Total 

Raraboo  City   $1,324,060.00          $  406,420.00  $1,730,480.00 

Raraboo  Town                                333,445.00               98,917.00  432,362.00 

Rear  Creek                                   139,273.00               55,199.00  194,472.00 

Dellona                                        145,877.00               24,700.00  170,677.00 
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Civil  Division*  Reft]  Personal  ToUl 

IVUhh   $  150,315.00         $    30,880.00         $  181,105.00 

Hwlsior    213,580.00  53,792.00  307,:t87.ou 

Hairli.1,1    131,231.00  31,090.00  102^:10.(10 

Franklin    19-1,078.00  02,773.00  207,453.00 

Freedom    198,310.00  74,730.0(1  273,040.00 

Greenfield    177,303.00  04,058.00  22l.9ol.oo 

IhHioy  Cm*    482.soo.oo  108,050.00  500,540.00 

lri.iili.li    149,1.12.00  D4.1KSI.00  203, 174 .00 

U  Vatic  Village   23,975.00  8,180.00  32,107.00 

l.a  V« lie  Town   80,809.00  28,595.00  118,491.00 

Merrimn.k    163,883.00  40,312.00  210,225.00 

I'rairie  .In  Sac  Village   120,802.00  01,478.00  312,340.00 

Prairie  du  Sac  Town   104,935.00  48,735.00  213,070.00 

Itmlstwig  Cilf    il*fi\5M  120,484.00  443,999.00 

Recdabttrg  Town    235,279.00  38.7U0.00  273,090.00 

Spring  Grcon    241,240.00  94,240.00  335,480.00 

Sampler    281,005.00  80,719.00  301,784.00 

Sauk  City  Village   122,095.00  75,892.00  198,587.00 

Troy    289,530.00  04,857.00  354,387.00 

Washington   212,906.00  70,186.00  289,152.00 

Wcstficld    233,994.00  72,389.00  306,383.00 

Winfield    114,011.00  29,042.00  143,053.00 

Woodland    107,325.00  50,963.00  218,288.00 


Total   $6,416,297.00  -  $1,982,272.00  $8,397,679.00 

The  assessors'  returns  for  190Q  show  the  following  values  of  property : 

Civil  Divisions  Bcal  Personal  Total 

Ableman  Village  $    38,245.00  $      9,631.00  $  47,876.00 

Daraboo  City                               1,792,520.00  627,980.00  2,420,500.00 

Baraboo  Town    394,655.00  90,080.00  484,735.00 

Boar  Creek    136,827.00  36,803.00  173,630.00 

Dcllona    146,610.00  26,332.00  172,942.00 

Delton    134,230.00  31,532.00  185,762.00 

Excelsior    191,889.00  43,619.00  235,508.00 

Fairfield    166,603.00  40,523.00  207,126.00 

Franklin    202,614.00  60,357.00  203JXL00 

Freedom    154,700.00  38,400.00  193,100.00 

Greenfield    182,240.00  36,331.00  218,571.00 

noney  Creek    482,474.00  109,570.00  592,044.00 

I  ronton    138,740.00  40,977.00  179,717.00 

I*  Vallo  Town   140,465.00  25,577.00  172,042.00 

La  Vallo  Village   79,035.00  26,258.00  105,313.00 

Merrimack  Town   146,880.00  37,487.00  184,367.00 

Merrimack  Village    40,870.00  17,598.00  38,408.00 

North  Freedom  Village   37,580.00  23,396.00  01,170.00 

Prairie  du  Sac  Town   168,135.00  25,419.00  193,554.00 

Prairie  du  Sac  Village   213,040.00  113.8S7.00  326,927.00 

Rccdsburg  City    060,893.00  233.4Ot.00  796,357.00 

Keedsburg  Town    252.775.00  34,837.00  287,612.00 

Spring  Green  Town   169,115.00  41,320.00  210,435.00 

Spring  Green  Villag*.   105,460.00  82,950.00  188,410.00 
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Civil  |livi*Uma                                 Renl  Personal  Total 

Sumpler   $  290,820.00  $     G9.440.00  $  3CC.2C0.00 

Sauk  City                                        142,955.00  00,070.00  203,034.00 

Troy                                               314,8.18.00  01,491.00  379,332.00 

Warrington                                     255,829.00  54,82.1.00  310,051.00 

\WIhM                                         3fi7,0in.00  89,181.00  410,190.00 

Winlield                                          115,710.00  22,492.00  138,202.00 

Woodland                                        107,00.1.00  00,202.00  227,325.00 

 *     

Total   $7,753,045.00  $2,277,901.00  $10,030,940.00 

The  assessors'  figures  for  1010  show  the  following  valuations  of  Sauk 
County  property: 

Civil  Divisions                                 Kenl  Personal  Total 

Haraboo   .'  $1,114,070.00  $  170,910.00  $1,291,592.00 

Hear  Creek                                   700,404.00  103,170.00  953.574.00 

Dellona                                         559,453.00  107,314.00  000,707.00 

Pclton                                             589,095.00  170,515.00  700,210.00 

Kxcclsior                                       004,050.00  145,740.00  809,790.00 

Pairfield                                          544,250.00  102,852.00  047,102.00 

Franklin                                          920,20 1.00_  J&TJ^LDO  1,178,125.00 

Freedom                                          090,838.00  .    172,392.00  809,230.00 

Croenfield                                        701,409.00  131,953.00  833,302.00 

Honey  Creek                               1.04G.315.00  214,250.00  1,290,506.00 

Ironton                                            754,000.00  200,507.00  9G1,1G7.00 

La  Valle                                        593,303.00  102,250.00  755,553.00 

Merrimack                                     493,047.00  119,239.00  012,2SO.0o 

l'rairio  du  Sac                                529,138.00  109,320.00  ,  038,458.00 

IWdsburg                                      954,574.00  170,125.00  1,130,703.00 

Spring  Green                                   012,850.00  128,708.00  771,024.00 

Sumpter                                        1,044,109.00  208,505.00  1,252,074.00 

Troy                                             1,052,140.00  247,270.00  1,299,410.00 

Washington                                      711,357.00  215,994.00  927,351.00 

Wrstficld                                         957,052.00  230,325.00  '1,193,977.00 

Winlield                                           001,020.00  131,745.00  732,705.00 

Woodland                                        021,009.00  172,265.00  793,874.00 

Al.letnan  Village                              207,904.00  52,108.00  -  200,132.00 

Parahoo  City                                 3,395,790.00  1,147,414.00  4,543.210.00 

I  .a  Valle  Village                            101,tlS.OO  70,540.00  234.P5S.00 

Merrimack  Village                          113,310.00  49,017.00  102,327.00 

X.  Freedom  Village                       309,738.00  90,870.00  400,023.00 

Prairie  du  Sac  Village                   325,305.00  200,838.00  732,143.00 

Heedsburg  City                              1,412,850.00  59G.GHG.00  2,009,542.00 

Sauk  City  Village                           438,254.00  185,550.00  023.S04.0O 

Spring  Green  Village                       430,293.00  197.075.00  033.370.00 

Total  $23,550,713.00  $0,413,501.00  $29,970,274.00 


The  total  true  value  of  the  real  estate  was.  for  the  towns,  $16,552,757 ; 
personal  property,  $3,817,403:  total  of  all  property.  $20,370,100.  The 
real  estate  of  the  cities  anil  villages  was  valued  at  $7,003,950;  personal 
property,  $2,506,158;  total  of  all  property,  $9,600,114.   There  were  1G4 
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automobiles  in  (ho  county — 120  in  the  cities  and  villages,  of  which  76 
wore  owiied  ill  Bamboo  and  23  in  Reedshurg. 

Property  Valuation  in  1916 


Personal 

Iteal 

Total 

Towns,  Cities,  Villages 

Property 

Estate 

Property 

$  2,145,360 

$  2,390,602 

1,748,840 

2,042,842 

1,062,368 

1,193,232 

1,019,074 

1,365,511 

1,393,000 

1,578,675 

906,820 

1,032,857 

346,515 

1,957,073 

2.303.588 

l,G0O,6Q0 

1,796,001 

1,267,640 

1,434,091 

2,196,532 

2,519,960 

iii—    -•  —  ,  , 

1,621,660 

1,869,430 

n  f\  w  s~i  *  o 

1    In/I  n  t  a 

1,320,316 

1,52;>,334 

nil  o/\*> 

989,880 

1,207,683 

•    t\r\r\  n/>- 

1    l  -  ABA 

l,170,4u2 

3,ln9,817 

*»  J  ft  * 

1,884,760 

2,117,531 

tit*  (inn 

1,314,478 

1,492,360 

1,914,478 

2,187,731 

2,261,432 

2,591,414 

1,682,726 

1,999,124 

1,889,974 

2,240,672 

1,281,446 

1,487,708 

1,528,176 

1,775,511 

$34,187,085 

$41,321,674 

$  3l3>er>2 

$'  422,697 

4,215,460 

5,578,233 

87,776 

106,717 

263,192 

350,488 

197,906 

•  257,668. 

178,426 

235,503 

336,617 

411,840 

192,550 

254,086 

1,023*824 

2,675,100 

3,323,475 

Sauk  City  Villogo  

262,883 

938,126 

1,201,009 

573,720 

776,952 

. .  $  3,144,819 

♦10,797,673 

$13,942,492 

Total  of  Towns  brought  down . . . 

.  .  7,134,580 

34,187,083 

41,321,674 

$44,084,758 

$55,264,166 

Vol.  1—17 
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First  Events  in  Sauk  County 

The  first  white  men  to  sec  Sauk  County  were  Louis  Joliet  and  Father 
Marquette,  1G7M. 

Berry  llaney  procured  the  first  claim  amd  broke  the  first  land  in 
Sauk  County, 

James  S.  Albin  was  the  first  to  bring  his  family  to  the  county,  settling 
near  Sauk  City,  December  21,  1838. 

Devils  Lake  was  first  seen  by  James  S.  Albin  in  1839. 

The  fink  ferry  at  Merrimack  was  operated  by  Chester  Mattson. 

The  first  mail  brought  into  Sauk  County  was  by  William  Funk  in 
1840. 

The  first  county  superintendent  was  I.  W.  Morlcy,  elected  in  1860. 

The  first  fair  was  held  in  the  courthouse  at  Baraboo,  probably  in  1855. 

The  first  store  in  Baraboo  was  opened  near  the  Manchester  mill  by 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Grapcl. 

The  first  telephone  in  Baraboo  was  made  of  boxes  and  thread,  stretched 
between  the  homes  of  Doctor  Davis  and  Mrs.  Clark. 

Fay  Locke  was  the  first  in  the  county  to  enlist  in  the  Civil  war. 
-'The  first  hops  in  the  county  were  raised  by  Count  DTaraszthy  at  Sauk 
City,  about  1843. 

The  first  postal.savings  bank  was  opened  in  Baraboo,  April  1,  1912. 
The  first  county  educational  board  was  organized  April  7,  1914. 
The  first  car  of  ore  from  the  North  Freedom  iron  field  was  shipped, 
March  16,  1904. 

The  first  moving  pictures  to  be  exhibited  in  Baraboo  was  November 
12,  1897. 

Mrs.  Robert  McCammon  received  the  first  parcel  post  package,  in 
Baraboo,  January  2,  1913. 

Nels  J.  Nelson  made  the  first  aviation  flight  in  the  county  at  Baraboo, 
September  27,  1911. 

Bill  Money  was  the  first  Indian  administrator  in  the  county,  appointed 
December  13,  1905. 

Alfred  Jones  and  James  R.  Camphell,  Spring  Green,  were  the  first 
rural  carriers  in  the  county,  May  14,  1900. 

The  first  milliner  in  Baraboo  was  Mrs.  Harrison. 

First  Unitarian  (Free  Congregational)  Church  was  organized  at 
Baraboo,  February  16,  1861. 

The  first  shoemaker  in  the  Baraboo  Valley  was  Edwin  Johnson,  Green- 
field, 1851. 

First  German  M.  E.  Church,  Baraboo,  organized,  February,  1872. 
First  services  held  in  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Baraboo,  1854. 
Free  Methodist  Church  organized  at  Baraboo,  September  10,  1887. 
Presbyterian  Church  organized  at  Baraboo,  February  26,  1851. 
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Lutheran  Church  founded  in  Baraboo,  1870. 

First  frame  schoolhouse  built  north  of  the  bluffs  was  in  LyonH  by 
R.  K.  Remington  in  1849. 

First  frame  school  building  erected  in  Baraboo,  1850. 

First  school  taught  at  Baraboo  by  E.  M.  Hart,  1843. 

Sauk  County  Humane  Society  organized  at  Baraboo,  March  22,  1912. 

C.  A.  Swineford  was  the  first  mayor  of  Baraboo. 

First  election  in  Village  of  Baraboo,  April  2,  1867. 

Archibald  Barker  took  the  first  raft  (lumber)  down  the  Baraboo 
River. 

First  mill,  a  saw  mill,  was  erected  on  the  Baraboo  River  in  1839. 

First  town  meeting  in  Baraboo,  April  3,  1849. 

First  election  in  Baraboo  Valley,  1842. 

Colonel  Sumner  built  the  first  hotel  at  Baraboo,  1847. 

First  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  Baraboo  Valley  was  D.  C.  Barry. 

First  undertakers  in  Baraboo  were  B.  L.  Purdy  and  Lewis  Hayes. 

The  first  church  bell  in  Baraboo  was  rung  July  4,  1852. 

First  nursery  in  Sauk  County  was  established  by  Harvey  Canfield 
and  son,  W.  H.  Canfield. 

James  Maxwell  erected  first  frame  building  in  Baraboo. 

John  M.  True  was  the  first  to  file  nomination  papers  under  the  prim- 
ary law,  February  25,  1905. 

First  permanent  settler  at  Baraboo  was  Abraham  Wood,  about  1839. 

First  meeting  of  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  was  held  June 
2,  1905. 

First  paper  printed  in  Baraboo  was  the  Sauk  County  Standard,  June 
25,  1850. 

James  Webster  kept  the  first  tavern  in  the  Baraboo  Valley,  at  Lyons. 

Rev.  James  O.  Whitford  was  the  first  minister  to  visit  Sauk  County. 

Rev.  James  G.  Whitford  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Sayles,  first  couple  married 
in  Sauk  County,  August  15,  1841. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Hill  was  the  first  convert  to  religion  in  Baraboo  Valley. 

Methodists  built  the  first  church  in  the  Baraboo  Valley,  1850. 

Ichabod  B.  Hill  first  person  horn  in  the  Baraitoo  Valley. 

Rev.  Thomas  Fullerton  preached  the  first,  sermon  in  the  Baraboo 
Valley.  1842. 

The  first  wedding  in  the  Baraboo  Valley  was  E.  M.  Hart  and  Miss 
Evelyn  Gibson. 

B.  M.  Hart  taught  the  first  school  in  the  Baraboo  Valley. 
The  first  drive  of  logs  on  the  Barahno  River  was  in  1844. 
The  first  dam  on  the  Baraboo  River  was  built  by  Wood  &  Rowan. 
The  first  person  to  attempt  to  settle  at  Baraboo  was  Archibald  Barker. 
V,        ''■■■}■  was  the  first  woman  to  eross  the  Baraboo  bluffs,  1839. 

rison  was  the  first  person  to  die  in  the  Baraboo  Valley. 
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Dr.  Charles  Cowlcs  first  physician  to  locate  in  the  Baraboo  Valley. 

Turner's  French  and  English  Academy  was  first  boarding  school 
opened  at  Sauk  City,  1854. 

First  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  the  county  was  at  Prairie  du 
Sac.  1839. 

First  election  in  the  county  was  in  1839. 

First  person  drowned  in  Baraboo  River  was  Frederick  Blabon,  July, 
1844. 

Charles  B.  Hauey  was  the  first  white  child  bom  in  the  county,  No- 
vember 30,  1839. 

Count  Haraszthy  is  said  to  have  erected  the  first  frame  house  in  Sauk 
City. 

First  physician  in  the  county  was  J.  B.  Woodruff,  Sauk  City,  1843. 
The  first  newspaper  published  in  the  county  was  at  Sauk  City,  No- 
vember 23,  1843. 

William  H.  Clark  was  the  first  lawyer  to  locate  in  the  county,  Sauk 
City,  1842. 

The  first  performance  in  the  Al.  Ringling  Theatre,  Baraboo,  was 
Lady  Luxury,  November  17,  1916. 

J.  T.  Donaghey  was  the  first  county  highway  commissioner. 

Judge  James  O'Neill  was  the  first  to  vote  by  mail,  September  21, 
1915. 
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PROFESSIONAL  MATTERS  AND  PERSONAGES 

Circuit  and  Probate  Courts — Justices  op  the  Peace — How  'Sqtire 
Barry  Setti-ed  a  Law  Suit — First  Criminal  Case — Changes  op 
Circuit  Districts— Circuit  and  Supreme  Court  Judges— Probate 
Judges—Judge  C.  C.  Remington— John  Barker— Ephraim  W. 
Young — Pen-Sketches  op  Early  Probate  Judges — Judge  Reming- 
ton's Reminiscences — Some  op  the  Early  Lawyers — Justice  op 
the  Peace  Armstrong — Bill  Brown — Nels  Wheeler — C.  C.  Rem- 
ington—Colonel Noyes'  Start  as  a  Lawyer— Lawyers  op  a  Later 
Period — The  Physicians  op  the  County— Dr.  B.  F.  Mills  aT 
Reedsburg  and  Baraboo — "Op  Course,  He  Did  Not  Recover" — 
Doctors  Cowles,  Angle  and  Crandalli — Doctor  Jenkins — The 
Baraboo  Medical  Association — Doctors  Jones  and  Williams — 
Later  Practitioners— More  Old-Time  Doctors— Doctor  Jones 
Dies— List  op  Today— A  Few  Facts  prom  Doctor  Noyes. 

The  work  unci  personalities  of  the  professions  always  form  an  attrac- 
tive topic  because  it  deals  almost  entirely  with  individuals;  and  every- 
body is  drawn  irresistibly  to  the  personal  equation.  This  especially 
applies  to  lawyers  and  doctors;  to  judges  and  their  courts.  The  editor 
is  largely  sunk  in  his  newspaper ;  the  clergyman,  in  his  church ;  but  the 
attorney  and  the  physician  are  all-in-all,  and  their  surroundings  and  the 
media  through  which  they  work  are  considerations  of  most  minor  import. 
Even  the  judge,  though  he  holds  court,  speaks  primarily  as  an  individual, 
subject  only  to  the  restriction  of  the  laws  and  unhampered  by  any  ex- 
terior organization. 

Circuit  and  Probate  Courts 

But  before  the  lawyer  can  orate,  or  the  judge  deliver  his  decisions 
and  opinions,  the  national  and  the  state  governments,  under  their  re- 
spective constitutions,  must  provide  the  machinery  through  which  they 
may  express  themselves.  It  is  known  collectively  as  the  court.  Specific- 
ally, the  people  of  Sauk  County  are  only  closely  and  vitally  concerned 
with  the  operations  of  the  Circuit  and  the  Probate  Court;  that  is,  they 
are  obliged  to  go  away  from  home  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  higher 
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courts,  but  the  Circuit  Court  comes  to  them  at  stated  intervals  and  the 
Probate  Court  is  a  fixture  in  their  midst.  Since  1855  the  County  of 
Sauk  has  been  in  the  Ninth  District  of  the  Circuit  Court,  the  presiding 
judge  of  which  is  now  James  O'Neil,  of  Neillsville,  acting  for  Judge  E. 
Kay  Stevens  of  Madison.  The  terras  commence  the  first  Monday  in 
March  and  the  second  Monday  in  September.  Judge  W.  T.  Kelsey,  of 
Baraboo,  has  presided  over  the  Probate  Court  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years. 

Justices  op  toe  Peace 

It  was  some  two  years  after  Wisconsin  was  organized  as  a  territory 
that  the  first  settlements  in  Sauk  County  commenced  on  the  Prairie  and 
in  the  Baraboo  Valley,  and  several  months  after  the  first  permanent 
residents  established  themselves  in  those  regions  before  the  Territorial 
Government  created  the  general  courts  which  had  legal  jurisdiction  over 
the  county.  The  justices  of  the  peace,  however,  and  the  probate  judge 
attended  to  the  modest  adjudication  of  legal  matters  which  vexed  the 
residents  of  Sauk  County  during  the  earlier  years;  and  it  was  several 
years  after  the  local  machinery  was  provided  by  the  civil  and  judicial 
organization  of  the  county,  in  1844,  before  litigants  really  commenced  to 
bring  suits  at  law. 

And  even  before  the  county  was  organized,  the  'Squires  had  such 
duties  to  perform  as  marriages.  One  of  the  first  of  these  officials  was 
Lyman  Crossman.  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  who  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  1840.  Having  married  two  or  three  couples  within  the  coming 
two  years,  he  acquired  the  habit  and  was  married  himself. 

How  'Squire  Barry  Settled  a  Law  Suit 

Don  C.  Barry  was  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  Baraboo,  the 
first  oue  in  the  valley,  and  claimed  that  the  first  law-suit  in  the  Baraboo 
Precinct  was  brought  before  him.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Old 
Settlers'  Association,  Mr.  Canficld  tells  how  he  settled  it.  "We  hope  that 
it  will  not  offend  our  neighbor,  Archibald  Barker,"  he  says,  "to  repeat 
the  story  of  thc.first  lawsuit  and  duel  fought  in  the  Baraboo  precinct,  as 
related  by  D.  C.  Barry.  Barry  says  that  Captain  Finley  and  Barker 
were  continually  having  trouble  which  culminated  in  a  lawsuit  before 
him.  After  hearing  their  jangling  until  he  got  tired  of  it,  he  proposed, 
as  the  Captain  was  a  Southern  man  (a  Tennesseean)  that  he  and  Barker 
fight  it  out  and  not  bother  him ;  that  he  had  a  couple  of  pistols  recently 
made  out  of  a  gun  barrel  by  Hosey  King  that  would  make  good  duelling 
pistols.  The  Captain  said  that  he  was  agreed.  Barry  gave  Barker  a 
knowing  wink,  and  he  consented,  except  he  would  not  take  one  of  those 
long  pistols;  he  wanted  his  old  shot  gun.  The  Captain's  back  was  up  so 
high  that  he  consented  to  that,  provided  the  distance  should  not  be  too 
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long.  It  was  arranged  that  they  place  their  backs  together  and  march 
to  certain  stakes  set  up  for  the  purpose ;  then  at  the  given  word,  wheel 
and  fire.  It  was  understood  between  the  seconds,  Levi  Moore  and  D.  C. 
Barry,  that  the  weapons  should  be  loaded  with  powder  only.  As  agreed, 
they  marched  to  the  stakes  and  at  the  word  'wheel  and  lire,'  Barker 
quickly  wheeled  and  hallooed  out,  'You  are  a  dead  man!'  and  blazed 
away  with  both  barrels  of  his  old  shot  gun.  Captain  Pinley  never  even 
raised  his  pistol,  but  exclaimed  '  Oh ! '  and  for  a  moment  thought  he  was 
hit.  In  a  little  while  he  saw  the  joke  and  the  matter  was  all  settled 
satisfactorily  over  a  bottle  of  whisky.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  first  law- 
suits, if  not  the  first,  in  the  Baraboo  precinct."  It  may  be  added  that 
the  justice  (Don  Carlos  Barry),  while  prospecting  up  the  Baraboo  Valley 
in  the  fall  of  1844,  discovered  a  lode  of  copper  in  section  1,  the  present 
northeast  corner  of  the  Town  of  Reedsburg,  but  that  his  "find"  never 
yielded  more  than  two  tons  of  ore. 

First  Criminal  Case 

It  is  said  that  the  first  criminal  case  to  really  come  to  trial  was  before 
Justice  Swallow  at  Reedsburg.  The  facts  of  the  case  and  its  trial  are 
narrated  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Dwinnell,  as  follows:  "Oh  Sunday,  October  5, 
1851,  two  men  by  the  name  of  Judson  Baxter  and  William  H.  Reynolds, 
from  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  came  driving  up  into  the  village  with  a  four- 
horse  team  attached  to  a  lumber  wagon.  It  was  at  four  o  'clock  P.  M.,  and 
just  at  the  time  our  people  were  assembling  at  divine  worship  in  the  little 
schoolhouse  on  Walnut  Street.  Such  a  team  was  quite  a  novelty  at  that 
time  in  this  part  of  the  country — as  nearly  all  the  people  drove  oxen — 
and  it  attracted  very  general  attention.  Putting  up  their  team  at  the 
Reedsburg  hotel,  kept  by  John  Clark,  they  proceeded  very  soon  to  Jesse 
Leach's  blacksmith  shop,  now  the  building  of  George  Mead  near  the 
Central  House,  and  got  him  to  work  for  them.  I  remember  very  well 
the  click  of  his  hammer  was  very  annoying  to  the  worshipers  at  the 
schoolhouse.  On  Monday  noon  the  two  men  started  west  on  the  newly 
opened  state  road  to  La  Crosse.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  they  had 
paid  Leach  for  his  Sunday  work,  as  well  as  their  hotel  bill,  in  counterfeit 
coin,  and  that  they  had  stolen  a  nail  hammer  and  a  small  vise  from 
Leach's  shop.  The  necessary  papers  for  their  arrest  having  been  made 
out  by  E.  G.  Wheeler,  were  issued  from  the  office  of  L.  B.  Swallow,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Constable  A.  P.  Leonard. 
Just  as  night  set  in  he,  in  company  with  Justice  Swallow,  set  out  on  foot 
to  overtake  and  arrest  the  culprits.  Arriving  at  the  cabin  of  Richards 
brothers,  a  few  miles  west  of  where  Ironton  now  is,  and  making  known 
their  business,  they  found  them  ready  to  join  in  the  pursuit;  for  they 
had  received  bogus  coin  from  Baxter  and  Reynolds  in  change  for  a  $5 
bill  which  they  had  paid  them  for  whisky  the  day  before.   After  a  long 
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search  in  the  darkness,  they  finally  found  the  men,  about  midnight,  asleep 
by  a  lire  under  an  oak  not  far  from  the  prairie  in  the  south  part  of  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Woodland.  Each  of  them  had  a  loaded  Sharp's  rifle 
and  a  large  knife  lying  at  his  side.  In  accordance  with  a  previous  ar- 
rangement, two  of  the  company  seized  the  prisoners,  while  the  other  two 
bound  them  with  cords  before  they  were  fairly  awake.  Finding  no 
counterfeit  coin  in  the  wagon,  the  officers  made  a  long  but  unsuccessful 
search  for  it  in  the  vicinity,  and  then  harnessing  the  team  started  for 
Reedsburg,  where  they  arrived  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  prisoners  at  once 
dispatched  Constable  Leonard  to  Baraboo  to  summon  witnesses  and  to 
engage  attorneys  for  their  defense.  On  Wednesday  morning,  October 
8th,  W.  H.  Clark  and  J.  H.  Pratt,  two  of  the  best  criminal  lawyers  at 
that  time  in  the  county,  appeared  for  the  defense  of  the  prisoners.  There 
was  no  one  to  appear  for  the  prosecution.  The  district  attorney  resided 
at  Prairie  du  Sac,  thirty  miles  away.  l>awyer  Wheeler  hat!  Iwen  called 
away  and  L.  G.  Sperry,  who  sometimes  took  charge  of  suits  before  a 
justice,  was  also  absent.  In  this  dilemma  Mr.  Leach  came  to  me,  desiring 
that  I  should  act  as  prosecuting  attorney.  I  told  him  that  I  never  had 
conducted  a  suit  before  a  justice  in  my  life,  and  I  did  not  like  to  under- 
take it.  He  said  that  there  was  no  other  person  who  could  do  it,  and  that 
unless  I  could  engage  in  the  work  the  prosecution  must  be  abandoned. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  told  him  I  would  do  the  best  I  could  to 
convict  the  prisoners.  I  first  arraigned  them  for  theft,  a  jury  was  called 
and  they  were  convicted.  They  appealed  the  case  to  the  Circuit  Court, 
a  young  lawyer  of  Baraboo  by  the  name  of  Clark  giving  bail  for  them. 
The  bail  was  forfeited  and  Clark  was  obliged  to  pay.  They  were  next 
arraigned  for  uttering  counterfeit  coin.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  prov- 
ing their  paying  out  the  coin  which  we  charged  as  bogus;  but  we  had 
trouble  in  proviug  it  to  be  spurious.  The  lawyers  for  the  prisoners  got  a 
decision  from  the  justice  that  each  witness  called  to  give  his  opinion  as 
to  the  coin  should  first  swear  that  he  was  an  expert  in  the  business  of 
detecting  counterfeit  coin.  Among  other  witnesses  I  called  J.  S.  Strong, 
who  testified  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  handling  coined  money  for 
thirty  years  and  had  never  had  a  spurious  coin  passed  upon  him  yet.  As 
he  was  unwilling  to  say  that  he  was  an  expert,  his  testimony  was  rejected. 
I  then  called  Dr.  R.  G.  Williams,  who  testified  that  he  was  a  practical 
chemist,  and  that  he  could  test  the  coin  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid.  He 
applied  the  test  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  pronounced  the  coin, 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  prisoners,  spurious.  That  point  was  then 
conceded  by  the  prisoners'  counsel.  They  then  introduced  a  witness, 
who  swore  that  he  was  a  partner  of  George  Hiles  of  Baraboo,  that  Baxter 
and  Reynolds  purchased  goods  at  their  store  on  the  Saturday  previous, 
and  that  he  passed  upon  them  counterfeit  coin  to  the  amount  which  he 
had  proved  that  they  had  passed  upon  others.  Upon  that  testimony  the 
justice  discharged  the  prisoners. 
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"The  trial  lasted  three  days,  and  nothing  was  left  undone  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoners  in  their  efforts  to  brihe  witnesses  and  intimidate  the 
counsel  for  the  Government.  The  justice  evidently  had  little  confidence 
in  his  legal  ability  to  act  in  the  premises  and  was  fearful  that,  if  he  com- 
mitted the  prisoners,  he  would  perpetrate  some  error  whereby  he  would 
be  liable  to  a  suit  for  false  imprisonment.  He  therefore  made  his  de- 
cisions as  favorable  as  possible  to  the  prisoners.  I  was  well  satisfied  with 
that,  my  first  effort  in  conducting  a  suit,  but  was  deeply  indignant  at 
the  discharge  of  the  prisoners,  and  so  informed  the  court.  The  next  day 
after  their  discharge,  the  two  Richard  brothers  brought  to  this  village  a 
bag  containing  alwut  a  peck  of  bogus  fifty-cent  pieces  made  of  Habbett 
metal,  which  they  had  found  concealed  in  some  brush  near  where  the 
men  were  arrested." 

Changes  op  Circuit  Districts 

In  1839,  the  year  following  the  separation  of  Iowa  Territory  from 
Wisconsin,  the  latter  was  divided  into  three  judicial  districts:  The  first, 
to  include  Iowa,  Grant  and  Crawford;  the  second,  Dane  (to  which  Sauk 
had  but  recently  been  attached  for  judicial  purposes),  Jefferson,  Rock, 
Walworth  and  Green;  and  the  third,  the  counties  of  Brown,  Milwaukee 
and  Racine.  Sauk  County,  at  its  organization  in  1844,  was  still  in  the 
Second  District.  Upon  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  as  a  state  in  1848,  it 
was  divided  into  five  judicial  circuits,  Sauk  County,  with  the  Counties 
of  Washington,  Dodge,  Columbia,  Marquette  and  Portage,  being  in  the 
third  circuit.  In  1855  Sauk  County  was  attached  to  the  ninth  circuit. 
In  the  meantime,  in  accord  with  a  constitutional  provision,  the  duties  of 
the  Circuit  and  Supreme  Court  judges  were  separated,  and  these  bodies 
have  since  been  distinct. 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  give  a  list  of  the  judges  who  pre- 
sided over  the  old  second  and  third  circuits,  in  which  Sauk  County  was 
included,  or  to  mention  the  abilities  of  Judges  Irvin  and  Larrabce;  for 
they  never  were  residents  of  Sauk  County  and  are  therefore  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  history.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Judge  Alexander 
L.  Collins,  who  presided  over  the  ninth  district  when  Sauk  County  first 
became  a  part  of  it,  of  Lnther  S.  Dixon,  who  was  elevated  to  the  State 
Supreme  Bench;  and  of  Harlow  S.  Orton  and  Alva  Stewart,  the  latter 
one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Circuit  Bench. 

Circuit  and  Supreme  Court  Judges 

Sauk  County  has  furnished  one  judge,  Robert  G.  Siebccker,  for  the 
home  circuit.  He  was  born  in  the  Town  of  Merrimack,  October  17,  1851. 
and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  a  private  academy  at  Madison 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  graduating  in  June,  1878.    He  corn- 
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pleted  the  law  course  in  the  same  institution  in  1880.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1879  and  practiced  uutil  January  7,  1890,  when  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit.  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment he  was  city  attorney  in  Madison,  having  held  the  office  since  1886. 
He  was  twice  elected  circuit  judge  and  on  April  7,  1903,  was  elevated 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  his  term  beginning  in  January,  1904.  He  has 
since  remained  on  the  highest  bench  in  the  state. 

Roujet  D.  Marshall,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  also  from  Sauk 
County.  He  was  born  December  27,  1847,  in  Nashua,  New  Hampshire, 
and  came  to  the  Town  of  Delton,  Sauk  County,  with  his  parents  in  1854. 
He  was  educated  in  the  district  6chool,  Delton  Academy,  Baraboo  Col- 
legiate Institute  and  Lawrence  University.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
law  when  seventeen,  walking  between  his  home  and  Baraboo  much  of  the 
time,  the  distance  each  way  being  ten  miles.  He  was  willing  to  make 
great  sacrifices,  so  eager  was  he  for  an  education.  In  connection  with  his 
school  work  he  pursued  the  study  of  law  until  he  was  twenty -four,  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practiced  at  Chippewa  Falls  until  he 
became  eounty  judge  in  1876.  He  was  elected  circuit  judge  of  the 
Eleventh  Circuit  in  1888  and  1894.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  by  Governor  Upham  in  1895  to  succeed  Chief  Justice  Harlow  S. 
Orton,  deceased,  and  held  the  office  until  retired  in  January,  1918.  Judge 
Marshall  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1884-1886. 

Probate  Judges 

It  is  far  different  with  the  members  of  the  Probate  Court.  On  March 
11,  1844,  the  voters  of  Sauk  Prairie  Precinct  elected  among  other  county 
officers,  a  probate  judge  in  the  person  of  Prescott  Brigham.  But  he  did 
not  hold  it  long,  for  in  September  of  that  year  (the  county  having  been 
organized  and  Baraboo  election  precinct  created)  a  second  election  took 
place,  in  pursuance  with  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act,  and  Lorrin 
Cowles,  father  of  Dr.  Charles  Cowles,  of  Baraboo,  was  chosen  to  the 
Probate  Bench.  Judge  Cowles  and  his  brother,  New  England  people, 
but  pioneers  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  had  recently  settled  in  the  Bara- 
boo Valley,  where  the  former  was  elected  to  the  Probate  Bench.  Doctor 
Cowles,  the  son,  was  the  second  physician  to  settle  in  Sauk  County. 

It  is  the  belief  of  an  old  settler  that  Judge  Cowles'  successor  was 
George  Cargel.  Maj.  W.  H.  Clark  was  then  elected  to  the  office  and  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  succeeded,  in  1849,  by  James  M.  Clark, 
who  was  re-elected.  Judge  Clark  resigned  before  his  second  term  of  office 
expired,  and  R.  G.  Camp  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  E.  G. 
Wheeler  was  chosen  to  the  position  in  1853  and  served  until  1857,  when 
S.  S.  Barlow  was  elected  as  his  successor.  John  B.  Quimby  succeeded 
to  the  office  in  1861  and,  being  re-elected  in  1865,  retired  in  favor  of  C.  C. 
Remington  in  1869. 
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Judge  C.  C.  Remington 

For  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  October  13,  1878,  Judge  Rem- 
ington was  acknowledged  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Sauk  County  bar.  He 
had  been  practicing,  and  ably  performing  his  duties  as  a  legislator  and 
a  judge,  since  1847.  The  judge,  who  was  a  native  of  New  York,  located 
near  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  with  his  parents,  in  1840,  being  then  sixteen 
years  of  age.  After  working  on  the  family  farm  for  six  years,  he  studied 
law  with  Alexander  Randall,  of  Waukesha,  afterward  governor  of  Wis- 
consin, and  with  Finch  &  Lyndc,  a  leading  Milwaukee  tirm.  Soon  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar  in  February,  1847,  he  located  in  Baraboo  and 
commenced  practice.  In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  Wisconsin  Assembly 
as  a  representative  of  Adams  and  Sauk  counties.  He  served  as  county 
judge  from  January,  1870,  to  April,  1873.  With  the  exception  of  these 
periods,  he  was  an  active  and  a  most  successful  practitioner. 

John  Barker 

When  Judge  Remington  resigned  from  the  Probate  Bench  in  April, 
1873,  the  governor  appointed  John  Barker  to  fill  the  vacancy,  who  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  position  until  his  successor  was  elected  in  the  following 
year.  When  Judge  Barker  died  in  1889  he  was  in  partnership  with  one  of 
Judge  Remington's  sons,  Arthur  Remington,  now  a  resident  of  Olympia, 
Washington.  While  an  able  and  most  honorable  member  of  the  profes- 
sion, the  deceased  was  not  a  brilliant  one.  But,  as  stated  by  one  of  his 
friends:  "A  lawyer  who  turns  away  a  client  and  makes  him  go  home 
and  shake  hands  with  his  neighbor  across  a  disputed  land  line,  shows 
that  the  man  in  him  is  greater  and  of  more  worth  than  all  his  learning 
and  his  talents;  and  that  sort  of  practice  marked  the  career  of  this  attor- 
ney and  made  him  rich,  too — rich  in  the  only  true  wealth— wealth  that 
does  not  rust,  that  cannot  be  stolen,  that,  alone  possibly  may  be  carried 
out  of  the  world,  the  love  of  his  fellow  men."  A  native  of  New  York, 
.Mr.  Barker  came  to  Baraboo  from  Ohio  in  1865.  Before  entering  active 
practice  he  taught  for  awhile  as  principal  of  the  local  schools,  and,  at 
various  times  in  the  course  of  his  practice  served  as  town  clerk,  town 
treasurer  and  district  attorney.  Everyone  had  confidence  in  him  and 
he  might  have  held  oilier  public  offices  had  he  so  desired. 

Ephraim  W.  Young 

James  W.  Lusk  was  elected  probate  judge  in  1873  and  Giles  Stevens 
in  1877.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ephraim  W.  Young,  in  January,  1882. 
Judge, Young  was  twice  re-elected,  and  had  served  little  more  than  half 
of  his  third  term  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  March  25,  1892.  He  was  a 
Maine  man,  graduated  from  Harvard  with  honors  and  studied  hydraulic 
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engineering  and  the  higher  matheniaties  before  being  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Massachusetts  courts.  Among  all  the  judges  and  lawyers  of 
Sauk  County  there  was  probably  never  one  who  was  Judge  Young's  equal 
in  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  scholarship.  When  he  first  came  to  Wis- 
consin he  practiced  for  a  short  time  in  a  small  country  town  ;  then  bought 
a  farm  of  260  acres  in  the  Town  of  Prairie  du  Sac  on  the  Wisconsin 
River.  For  a  time  the  family  lived  in  a  little  house  of  two  rooms,  a 
larger  and  more  comfortable  residence  being  subsequently  constructed. 
Situated  on  an  eminence,  it  commanded  a  view  for  miles  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  prairies  and  in  the  distance  the  far-away  Blue  Mounds. 
Son  of  a  farmer,  he  loved  the  business  of  raising  everything  and  any- 
thing— fruits,  grains,  cattle,  horses  and  hogs,  hops  and  sorghum — in  all 
he  found  pleasure.  "But,  best  of  all,"  says  one  who  knew  him  well,  "he 
liked  to  open  new  land,  to  fell  trees  and  grub.  It  was  to  him  a  pastime. 
As  years  passed,  finding  himself  in  no  better  circumstances  financially, 
lie  concluded  to  sell  out  and  resume  the  practice  of  law.  For  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  he  attended  the  assembly  sessions  in  Madison,  being  a 
member  one  year;  then  holding  a  clerkship  a  few  years;  and  later  was 
chief  clerk  seven  or  eight  years.  He  was  trustee  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  from  1860  to  1874,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission to  locate  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  A  Republican 
in  politics,  and  the  nominee  of  his  party  in  1873  for  secretary  of  state, 
he  shared  the  fate  of  his  associates  in  the  defeat  of  that  year.  At  dif- 
ferent times  he  was  urged  to  become  a  candidate  for  Congress,  but  al- 
ways declined.  Upon  being  elected  to  the  County  bench  in  1882,  Judge 
Young  moved  to  Baraboo.  For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
City  Board  of  Education,  and  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Free  Con- 
gregational church.  His  last  illness  was  severe  and  short,  he  passing 
away  in  a  moment — without  warning.  A  noble  man  gone — conscientious, 
kind,  and  generous;  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  duties,  public  and 
private,  he  was  universally  loved  and  respected." 

Judge  Young  was  succeeded  by  W.  T.  Kelsey,  in  April,  1892,  and 
Judge  Kelsey  has  given  such  general  satisfaction  that  he  is  still  on  the 
bench. 

Pen-Sketches  of  Early  Probate  Judges 

As  to  the  earlier  occupants  of  the  bench,  one  of  the  old  settlers 
recalled  Judge  Cowlcs  as  "a  sturdy,  honest  old  farmer,  and  likewise 
Judge  Cargel ;  both  fully  competent  to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  office  at 
that  date.  Major  Clark  was  a  native  of  Madison  county,  New  York.  A 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  he  was  a  fine  scholar  and  an  able  lawyer. 
On  account  of  his  skill  in  his  profession  and  his  ability  in  the  Legis- 
lature (he  having  been  a  member  of  one  of  the  Territorial  Legislatures), 
he  came  to  be  known  as  the  Lion  of  Sauk.    An  amusing  incident  is  re- 
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lated  concerning  the  Judge  who,  being  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
case  of  theft,  in  which  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  having  stolen  a 
light  wagon,  replied  to  the  Latin  phrase,  'Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in 
omnibus,'  'Yes,  a  man  that  will  lie  about  a  one-horse  wagon  will  lie 
about  an  omnibus." 

"Judge  James  M.  Clark  was  a  graduate  of  an  eastern  law  school.  He 
was  a  sociable  gentleman,  thoroughly  competent.  lie  went  from  here 
to  Tennessee,  and  later  moved  to  Greeley,  Colorado.  Judge  Wheeler, 
afterward  of  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota,  bore  his  honors  easy  and  had  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  His  successor,  Judge  Barlow,  made  a  good 
judge.  He  has  also  distinguished  himself  as  district  attorney,  member 
of  the  Assembly  several  terms,  and  attorney  general  of  the  state.  Judge 
Remington  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and,  like  most  men  of  mark, 
had  some- enemies. " 

• 

Judge  Remington's  Reminiscences 

At  one  of  the  Old  Settlers'  meetings  held  at  Prairie  du  Sac  in 
1873,  Judge  C.  C.  Remington  delivered  an  address,  in  which  is  the 
following  relating  to  county  seat  rivalries,  land  claims  and  complications 
and  lawsuits:  "When  I  first  came  here,  Judge  Irvin  held  court  in  the 
schoolhouse  in  Prairie  du  Sac.  The  county  seat  was  there.  The  two 
Sauk  villages  could  not  agree  about  the  location,  and  rather  than  let  the 
upper  town  keep  it  the  lower  town  voted  it  to  Baraboo.  That  was  an 
unlucky  quarrel  for  Sauk— as  wc  called  this  prairie  part  of  our  county 
—a  foolish  quarrel.  It  was  just  like  all  other  quarrels  in  that  respect. 
Wisdom  must  depart  to  make  room  for  a  quarrel.  Had  the  county 
buildings  been  located  at  the  point  half  way  between  the  two  towns  they 
would  have  grown  together  long  ago.  Baraboo  was  the  lucky  'third 
candidate'  that  time.  This  was  before  my  time.  Baraboo  contracted 
considerable  of  an  obligation  to  the  lower  town  in  this  affair.  She  was 
not  allowed  to  forget  it,  and  she  didn 't  want  to.  The  two  villages  often 
afterwards  sent  up  double  delegations  to  county  conventions.  The  lower 
town  set  seemed  to  have  regularity  on  their  side.  At  all  events  they 
were  admitted  to  the  exclusion  of  their  neighbors.  At  one  time  the 
upper  town  got  its  revenge  by  also  sending  a  double  delegation  to  the 
Portage  Senatorial  District  Convention.  This  senate  district  at  that 
time  comprised  what  is  now  the  counties  of  Columbia,  Sauk,  Juneau, 
Adams,  Marquette,  Wood,  Portage  and  Marathon.  The  result  of  it  all 
was,  that  out  of  the  quarrel  of  the  double  delegation  grew  such  dissatis- 
faction that  the  opposition  candidate,  Col.  Jas.  S.  Allan,  then  of  the 
pinery,  was  elected.  Although  he  was  one  of  our  earliest  settlers,  he  was 
not  the  candidate  of  either  of  the  other  pugnacious  factions.  Had  the 
Sauk  county  delegation  united  on  one  man  from  Sauk  he  would  have 
been  nominated  and  elected.   Since  then  these  two  enterprising  villages 
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have  built  one  more  bridge  across  the  Wisconsin  than  they  need  to,  had 
the  first  one  been  built  by  an  umpire  with  power  of  location  and  power 
to  enforce  an  equal  contribution  from  the  said  towns.  That  would  have 
gone  a  good  way  toward  drawing  the  two  towns  together.  They  seem 
to  have  hit  upon  the  right  plan  at  last;  a  depot  where  the  court  house 
and  bridge  ought  to  have  been.  That,  we  hear,  has  been  agreed  upon. 
All  that  is  lacking  is  the  consent  of  the  third  party,  the  railroad.  May 
that  consent  not  be  long  withheld. 

"We  have  nothing  to  brag  of  in  the  way  of  peace  and  harmony  on 
our  side  of  the  bluff.  The  Baraboo  valley  was  the  last  to  settle.  The 
farms  were  newer,  and  it  fell  more  under  the  sway  of  the  claim  laws  than 
Sauk  prairie  did.  When  the  early  settler  came,  he  could  not  buy  his 
farm  if  he  had  the  money.  The  land  was  not  in  market.  When  it  did 
come  in  market,  he  had  in  many  cases  spent  his  money,  and  he  held  his 
farm  by  clairn-»a  neighbor  institution  not  known  or  respected  at  the 
land  office. 

"Shortly  after  my  arrival,  or  at  least  within  a  year  or  so  thereafter,  I 
was  gravely  informed  by  a  very  intelligent,  honest  and  conscientious 
man,  in  a  confidential  way,  that  he  had  begun  to  entertain  serious  doubts 
as  to  whether  it  was  right  to  kill  a  man  for  jumping  a  claim.  Such  a 
thing  as  a  man's  buying  against  the  claim  law  the  home  40  on  which 
a  poor  man  lived  and  worked  did  not  occur.  It  would  not  have  been  a 
safe  investment  for  any  man.  Such  was  the  first  tenure  under  which 
the  soil  was  occupied.  We  had  our  rival  towns,  Baraboo,  known  as 
Brown  Town,  and  Lyons.  The  village  of  Baraboo  was  then  merely 
one  40-acre  tract,  extending  but  a  few  rods  south  of  the  river.  The 
quarter  section  on  which  the  county  seat  was  located  was  north  and 
west  of  Baraboo.  It  was  bought  by  the  early  settler,  Prescott  Brigham, 
of  the  government  for  the  county.  The  county  had  no  money  in  those 
days.  County  orders  were  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  heavy  barter 
at  that.  The  reason  this  quarter  section  had  not  been  bought  up  before 
was,  it  had  been  claimed  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  district.  The 
county  seat  and  post  office  was  Adams.  Baraboo  was  not  a  name  of  high 
esteem  among  the  natives.  Its  oddity,  or  ugliness,  triumphed,  or  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  came  to  it  at  last.  At  any  rate,  the  name  pre- 
vails, and  it  rests  in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  Lyons  has  napped  away 
her  day  on  the  rapids,  and  is  contentedly  nestling  under  the  spreading 
wings  of  her  old  rival,  not  a  little  proud  of  being  taken  for  a  part  of  the 
same  town.  Indeed,  Baraboo  has  done  amazingly  well  in  improving 
upon  the  strength  of  the  push  the  lower  town  gave  her.  What  say  you? 
Let  us  give  Upper  Sauk  equal  credit,  for  the  lower  town  could  not  have 
quarreled  without  the  upper  town  to  help  her  in  the  muss.  Besides  all 
that,  the  lower  town  wanted  the  county  seat  just  as  much  as  either  of  the 
three.  She  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  there  was  no  site  for  her  between 
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the  other  two ;  and  so  made  choice  of  what  was  deemed  the  lesser  evil, 
and  Haraboo  was  chosen. 

"Another  town  has  done  remarkably  well  since  Wisconsin  was  a  ter- 
ritory. That  is  Babb's  Ford.  With  that  spirit  for  novelty  and  restless- 
ness most  unaccountable,  the  name  has  been  changed  to  Reedsburg. 
Although  Reedsburg  had  a  member  in  the  legislature  all  winter  long, 
I  don't  know  as  he  did  anything  toward  getting  the  name  changed  back. 
The  member  was  not  to  blame.  There  were  a  good  many  laws  to  alter. 
You  know  our  laws  don 't  keep  much  longer  than  eggs  without  turning, 
and  the  turning  of  eggs  and  the  making  of  laws  is  very  much  the  same 
kind  of  business.  Anybody  that  can  do  one  can  the  other.  The  talent 
required  for  either  is  to  know  enough  to  count  twelve,  and  repeat.  Hut 
as  this  is  chiefly  an  old  settlers'  arrangement,  let  us  return  to  the  subject, 
or  rather  turn  to  it. 

"I  am  not  going  to  undertake  any  record  of  events  that  fell  under 
my  observation  in  this  country  under  territorial  times,  for  several  rea- 
sons: First,  I  did  not  observe  anything  worthy  of  note.  I  have  seen 
rafts  of  lumber  run  over  the  Baraboo  rapids.  I  clerked  it  for  Mr.  H. 
Canfield  at  the  first  sale  of  lota  in  Adams  (now  Baraboo).  He  died  at 
the  plow  long  ago.  He  was  a  good  man,  full  of  schemes.  He  was  my 
first  patron  and  earliest  friend.  He  helped  me  when  I  most  needed  it. 
But  for  him  my  board  bill  would  have  accumulated  on  my  hands,  and 
this  acknowledgment  is  all  I  can  do  towards  squaring  the  account. 

"I  might  report  to  you  the  trial  of  some  men  in  a  justice  court  held 
in  the  log  schoolhouse  (the  only  building  on  the  county  seat),  Squire 
Garrison  presiding.  The  offense  charged  was  burglary  and  arson.  Col. 
D.  K.  Noyes  and  I  were  counsel  for  the  defendants.  There  was  a  jury 
trial.  After  several  adjournments  and  delays,  the  jury  became  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  and  wisely  concluded  that  a  higher 
court  alone  had  jurisdiction.  They  refused  to  attend  court  any  more, 
and  the  defendants  escaped  punishment.  They  had  only  been  trying  to 
enforce  the  claim  laws.   But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  such  things. 

"A  second  reason  is,  that  if  there  was  anything  worthy  of  note  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  impale  it  now,  for  we  have  our 
Josephus  contemporary  historian — yea,  social  histographer  and  geog- 
rapher. We  are  sketched  and  mapped  out  with  outlines  and  in-lines 
by — well,  you  all  know  him.  But  for  him  many  noble  sayings  and 
doings,  and  some  of  our  highways  and  byways,  might  now  be  'sleeping 
the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.'  By  the  aid  of  his  maps  and  diagrams 
of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  and  sketches  and  certificates  of  the  same, 
we  may  reasonably  hope  for  all  the  immortal  fame  in  this  world  that  we 
are  in  any  wise  justly  entitled  to.  More  than  that  would  be  a  sin  not 
worth  committing.  So,  on  that  head,  we  may  rest  in  quiet,  easy  indif- 
ference, that  all  is  well ;  or  as  well  as  can  be." 
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Some  of  the  Early  Lawyers  (Major  Clark) 

Elbridge  D.  Jackson,  who  was  an  early  resident  and  attorney  of 
Baraboo  and  afterward  moved  to  Minneapolis,  contributed  an  interest- 
ing paper  to  the  local  press  sketching  some  of  the  pioneer  practitioners 
of  the  county  seat,  where  they  most  did  congregate.  "First  and  fore- 
most in  point  of  time  and  reputation  as  a  lawyer,"  he  says,  "was  Major 
Clark,  as  he  was  always  called.  Where  he  came  from,  what  his  prepa- 
ration was  or  what  became  of  him,  is  equally  unknown  to  the  writer. 
For  very  many  years  he  was  the  oracle  of  the  law  in  the  little  hamlet. 
At  that  time  he  must  have  been  in  middle  life,  and  had  already  acquired 
sufficient  of  what  is  called  lex  scripta,  or  the  law  of  the  law  books,  to 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  those  days  of  meager  legal  learning.  Being 
naturally  of  a  legal  turn  of  mind,  he  could  apply  the  principles  in  which 
he  was  well  grounded  to  the  facts  of  the  case  in  hand  and  make  what  is 
now  called  a  pretty  good  guess  without  studying  up.  He  always  retained 
the  confidence  of  the  courts  in  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  had  the 
faculty  of  getting  down  to  the  underlying  principle  governing  the 
controversy,  which  always  in  those  days  was  particularly  convincing, 
especially  before  the  justices  of  the  peace.  He  was  what  may  be  called 
a  silent  man ;  his  words  were  measured ;  he  rarely  joked,  but  was  grave 
and  solemn.  He  spoke  almost  as  an  oracle,  seemingly  from  a  deep  well 
of  wisdom,  and  had  a  far-away  look.  Lawyers  associated  him  with  them- 
selves in  the  trials  for  guidance  often,  but  more  likely  to  discuss  the 
la'w  of  the  case  to  the  court.  He  dispensed  counsel  on  the  street,  more 
often  in  pleasant  weather  from  the  front  door  of  the  hotel  where  he  was 
wont  to  spend  many  an  hour.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  confirmed  habit, 
not  so  rare  in  those  days,  of  continuous  use  of  strong  drink,  no  one  can 
tell  what  success  he  might  have  achieved  even  in  those  days  of  small 
things.  One  thing  he  did  achieve,  however,  and  that  was  the  universal 
recognition  of  the  community  that  he  was  a  profound  lawyer. 

Justice  of  the  Peace  Armstrong 

"In  those  days  even  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  village,  who  had 
any  legal  turn  of  mind,  gradually  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
law  from  the  trials  before  them  to  practice  themselves  without  further 
preparation.  Such  was  the  case  with  Justice  of  the  Peace  Armstrong, 
who  was  a  conspicuous  figure  for  many  years  in  both  capacities.  He 
was  an  Irishman,  or  had  some  of  that  blood,  so  essential  to  a  good  lawyer, 
in  his  veins.  Though  quite  diffident  in  the  use  of  language,  he  had  a 
faculty  of  pretty  carefully  sifting  the  leading  and  controlling  circum- 
stances of  a  case  and  getting  them  before  a  court  or  jury  as  the  case 
might  be.  He  was  rather  tall  and  angular,  with  a  naturally  very  ruddy 
complexion  and  almost  the  opposite  in  appearance  to  Major  Clark,  who 
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was  rather  below  medium  in  size,  with  something  of  a  round  featured 
visage  set  off  with  a  pointed  nose. 

Bill  Bbown 

"Bill  Brown  was  another  who  confined  his  legal  efforts  to  courts  of 
justices  of  the  peace.  He  came  into  the  law  naturally  through  early 
and  exciting  litigation  in  his  own  family  and  to  a  large  extent  growing 
out  of  the  property  left  by  his  noble  brother,  George,  at  the  time  of  his 
tragic  death  at  the  raising  of  a  bent  at  the  mill.  Bill  Brown  for  a 
great  many  years  was  regarded  as  the  best  statute  lawyer  in  Sauk 
county;  in  fact,  he  knew  little  of  the  law  than  what  was  contained  in 
the  statutes  of  Wisconsin,  and  these  he  knew  by  heart.  It  gave  him  a 
vast  advantage  over  others  who  knew  even  more  law,  but  not  so  well,  the 
statutes.  Many  a  victory  was  won  in  justice  court  by  him  through  such 
familiarity  with  existing  laws  his  adversary  knew  nothing  of.  Bill 
Brown  was  an  antagonist  in  court  that  could  not  be  downed  by  bluffs, 
'and  not  always  by  argument,  for  he  was  like  Goldsmith 's  attorney,  who, 
though  vanquished,  could  argue  still. 

"There  was  nearly  always  something  doing  in  the  courts  between 
Bill  Brown  and  Philarmon  Pratt,  mostly  growing  out  of  water  power 
interests  along  the  Baraboo  river  in  Browntown,  as  originally  called. 
Each  had  about  equal  staying  qualities  and  never  knew  or  seemed  to 
know  when  defeated.  Besides  this  a  good  bit  of  real  hot  blood  often 
mingled  with  the  litigation  and  left  its  stain  long  after.  Both  lived 
to  a  ripe  age  and  are  gone  now,  while  the  unvexed  Baraboo  flows  on  as 
though  these  two  doughty  antagonists  had  never  contended  in  perennial 
strife. 

Nels  Wheeler 

"Neb  Wheeler  was  among  the  elders  of  the  law,  and  continued  to 
be  a  lively  factor  down  to  the  times  fitly  called  recent.  He  was  not  so 
much  a  lawyer  as  a  wag,  good  fellow,  man  of  humor  and  entertaining 
speaker.  In  fact  he  was  in  great  demand  in  the  school  districts  round- 
about Baraboo  and  also  Chippewa  Falls,  where  for  several  years  he 
practiced,  as  a  funny  lecturer,  in  which  he  certainly  had  real  talent. 
He  wrote  a  book  entitled  'Old  Thunderbolt  in  Justice  Court,'  which  was 
an  attempt  to  portray  his  .experience  at  the  bar,  but  it  fell  so  far  short  of 
reaching  the  mark  as  to  he  disappointing.  While  there  are  some  really 
good  things  in  the  book,  it  only  serves  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  to 
transfer  a  living  personality  to  the  cold  printed  page,  and  especially 
such  a  rollicking,  side-splitting,  good-natured  fellow  as  Nels  Wheeler 
really  was.  And  yet  he  could  try  a  case  in  court  very  well.  It  de- 
pended on  the  kind  of  case.   If  such  as  to  afford  a  field  for  the  play  of 
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his  fun  and  sarcasm,  he  could  utterly  annihilate  his  adversary  and  win 
a  victory  with  flying  colors.  But  if  a  close  knowledge  of  the  law  was 
required,  then  he  was  at  a  disadvantage,  for  he  did  not  claim  to  be 
studious,  and  preferred  to  sit  and  joke  and  tell  stories  in  the  hotel  than 
be  thumbing  the  dusty  volumes  in  his  office.  He  was  not  difficult  with 
his  clients  in  matters  of  fees,  and  would  often  take  his  fee  from  a  farmer 
in  a  basket  of  vegetables  and  carry  it  home  himself.  He  was  a  pleasant 
appearing  man  of  stout  build  and  rather  dark  complexion.  His 
countenance  was  full,  broad  and  prepossessing.  His  mouth  was  large 
and  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  break  into  a  hearty 
laugh,  though  he  rarely  laughed  at  his  own  jokes,  which  made  them  all 
the  more  comical.  He  was  a  veritable  caricaturist  with  his  physiognomy 
and  voice,  and  could  imitate  the  manner  of  almost  anyone  he  chose  so  as 
to  not  be  mistaken.  His  fund  of  good  stories  was  inexhaustible  and  he 
could  select  one  or  more  to  cover  almost  any  case  in  hand.  No  one  ever 
thought  of  being  offended  by  any  of  his  sallies  of  wit,  even  if  a  party  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  lawsuit.  Hig  genial  manner  thus  saved  him  from 
making  enemies,  which  a  more  stem  disposition  would  have  surely  done 
under  like  circumstances. 


"We  now  come  to  C.  C.  Remington,  who  was  perhaps  the  best  lawyer 
Baraboo  ever  claimed  when  considered  in  all  respects.  He  was  not  a  fine 
speaker,  but  always  diffident  even  to  almost  paining  his  friends  in  court 
But  he  knew  the  law  and  never  went  into  court  unprepared.  All  his 
cases  bore  the  marks  of  preparation  and  so  he  was  never  surprised,  but 
often  surprised  the  other  side.  Besides  the  law  he  appreciated  the  value 
of  evidence  and  had  the  facts  well  supported  by  witnesses.  When  he 
came  to  sum  up  to  the  jury  he  took  his  time,  and  if  he  was  seemingly 
tedious  to  spectators,  he  succeeded  in  interesting  the  jury,  in  whom  he 
was  mostly  interested,  whereas  Nels  Wheeler  cared  apparently  more  for 
the  crowd  even  if  he  hazarded  his  case. 

"It  is  said  that  Remington  studied  law  on  the  veranda  of  his  grand- 
father's house  in  Lyons,  so  that  he  was  truly  a  self-made  man.  In  the 
trial  of  causes  he  could  be  very  severe  and  sarcastic  with  witnesses,  and, 
likewise  in  summing  up,  he  could  be  unmerciful  with  the  opposite  party. 
He  thereby  made  some  enemies,  but  he  was  an  honest  man  and  true 
as  steel  to  his  clients. 

"Mr.  Remington  had  no  time  or  appreciation  for  wit,  jokes  or 
stories  so  common  among  lawyers  generally ;  he  was  never  known  to 
joke  or  tell  a  story  and  probably  could  not  if  he  would;  he  was  not  built 
that  way,  while  Nels  Wheeler  simply  was.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
defect,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  in  the  practice  of  the  law  Mr.  Remington 
suffered  any  loss  from  utter  absence  of  humor.   Withal,  he  was  a  model 
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citizen,  a  family  man  with  a  comfortable  income  and  home  in  a  pleasant 
part  of  the  town.  Personally,  he  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  meant 
always  what  he  said,  lie  was  of  alight  build  and  not  fashioned  to  with- 
stand great  strain  of  nerves  and  strength  in  protracted  trials.  He  was 
seen  very  little  about  hotels  and  drinking  places  so  attractive  to  most 
lawyers  in  those  days,  but  rather  be  at  home  witb  his  family  and  per- 
haps working  in  his  garden  in  the  proper  season.  He  had  a  high  appre- 
ciation of  personal  integrity  always,  and  while  a  lawyer  open  to  fees 
for  a  client,  still,  it  was  always  understood  that  C.  C.  Remington  himself 
was  not  for  sale.  This  was  shown  in  giving  a  young  man  who  sought  a 
position  to  teach  in  a  state  institution,  a  letter  of  recommendation,  for 
which  the  recipient  offered  to  pay  a  fee,  whereupon  Mr.  Remington 
gently  rebuked  him  with  the  remark  that  if  it  could  be  paid  for  it 
would  not  be  worth  anything. 

"Had  Mr.  Remington  lived  to  advanced  age,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  continued  to  serve  his  large  clientage  and  taken  an  interest  in 
public  affaire.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  had  any  especial  talent  that  the 
average  young  man  does  not  possess  with  industrious  habits.  While  we 
are  amused  and  have  a  certain  admiration  for  the  man  of  humor,  still 
for  long  wear  and  usefulness  in  the  community,  plain  people  of 
undoubted  character  are  the  ones  of  most  value.  They  form  the  great 
body  that  keeps  the  community  ever  conservative  and  without  whom 
such  a  giddy  state  of  things  might  prevail  as  to  overturn  the  very 
foundations  of  society  and  endanger  its  endurance.  Some  very  great 
heights  have  been  reached  by  plain  people  in  the  profession  of  the  law. 
A  conspicuous  instance  is  that  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  who  was  so  plain  and  old-fashioned  in  his 
ways  as  to  walk  between  *  s  home  and  the  capitol,  some  two  miles,  four 
times  a  day  for  years,  and  much  of  the  time  while  his  wife  was  so 
nervously  ill  as  to  not  bear  the  noise  of  housework  by  a  servant,  actually 
did  it  himself,  going  about  in  his  stocking  feet  for  stillness.  It  was 
his  habit  on  retiring  to  repeat  the  little  prayer  of  childhood  learned  at 
his  mother's  knee,  'Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  etc'  Who  would  not 
prefer  to  be  classed  with  such  than  to  l>e  gifted  with  brilliancy  which 
all  the  world  seems  ever  striving  to  praise  and  admire?" 

Cou)nki-  No  yes'  Start  as  a  Lawyer 

Col.  David  K.  Noycs,  who  practiced  law  in  Barahoo  for  several 
years  after  1847,  became  better  known  as  a  newspaper  man  and  a  brave 
and  able  soldier  of  the  Civil  war,  and  a  state  legislator  and  official, 
than  as  a  member  of  his  profession.  As  a  young  man  he  had  gone  from 
Vermont  to  the  lead  regions  of  Southwestern  Wisconsin.  In  1845 
he  was  an  associate  of  Ceneral  Amasa  Cobb  as  a  prospector  in  that 
part  of  the  state.    Although  they  both  enlisted  for  the  Mexican  war,  the 
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company  which  they  joined  was  not  accepted.  Late  in  the  same  year 
Mr.  Noyes  read  law  at  Beloit,  Wisconsin;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  early 
in  1847,  and  in  June  of  that  year  located  at  Baraboo  to  practice  his 
profession  and  deal  in  real  estate  and  farm  lands.  Of  this  period  of 
his  life,  he  himself  says:  "I  came  here  to  Baraboo  to  reside  in  June, 
1847,  and  put  up  a  shingle,  'Law  and  Land  Agency,'  but  there  was 
nobody  coming  in  to  buy  land  that  season.  Judge  Remington  and  I 
dealt  out  some  law,  perhaps  more  law  than  justice,  and  more  law  than 
pay.  There  was  no  money.  Rails,  slabs  and  verbal  orders  were  a 
lawful  tender.  We  could  try  any  sort  of  case  in  our  learned  justice's 
courts,  arson  as  easy  as  burglary,  or  assault  with  intent  to  kill  a  yoke  of 
oxen.  All  criminals  we  cleared,  or  they  cleared  out  themselves.  We 
had  pretty  good  times.  There  were  a  number  of  royal  good  fellows' 
trying  to  live  here.  Some  succeeded.  Our  old  friend,  the  head  and  front 
of  this  old,  old  settlers'  association  and  ever  the  untiring  secretary,  was 
up  here  on  Skillet  creek,  in  the  woods,  as  happy  as  a  lord  to  all  appear- 
ance. He  has  lived  up  in  the  woods  so  long  that  he  pays  no  more  atten- 
tion to  the  hooting  of  an  owl  than  the  crowing  of  the  rooster  in  the 
morning.  We  went  through  that  summer  and  the  following  winter  of 
'47  and  '48  without  much  trouble,  lived  on  salt  barrel  pork  raised  in  the 
east,  freighted  here  from  Milwaukee  by  horse  and  ox  teams,  and  bread 
and  Orleans  molasses.  Occasionally  we  would  get  venison,  and  toward 
spring  our  good,  accommodating  landlord,  Lyman  Clark,  Esq.,  killed 
his  cow  for  beef.  We  lived  finely  for  a  few  days.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  '48  settlers  came  in  fast  and  I  had  all  I  could  do  in  hunting  and  enter- 
ing lands  for  them.  In  June  of  that  year  I  went  back  to  my  native 
place  and  was  married  on  the  eighteenth  of  that  month  in  Chelsea, 
Vermont,  returning  here  in  July ;  and  here  we  have  lived  without  being 
divorced  ever  since.  We  have  raised  a  family,  and  they  have  all  left 
the  old  nest,  and  we  are  back  again  where  we  started— alone  in  the  old 
house.  My  dear  old  friends,  such  is  life,  and  we  must  accept  the  inevit- 
able. For  many  of  us  our  time  is  well  nigh  spent,  but  I  hope  and  believe 
that  this  country,  our  home,  is  a  little  better  for  our  having  lived  in  it." 

Lawyers  of  a  Later  Period 

The  general  standard  of  the  members  of  the  Sauk  County  bar  has 
been  elevated,  and  among  those  who  have  materially  assisted  to  maintain 
its  high  level  may  be  mentioned,  besides  those  who  have  already  figured 
in  these  narratives,  the  late  R,  D.  Evans.  He  died  in  the  fall  of  1900. 
just  as  he  was  gaining  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  lawyer  of  high  stand- 
ing.  His  political  outlook,  also,  was  of  the  brightest. 

The  late  M.  Bentley  was  of  the  older  school  and  Q.  Stevens,  of  Reeds- 
burg,  ably  represented  that  section  of  the  county  until  his  recent  death. 

The  Sauk  County  bar  at  the  present  time  consists  of  the  following: 
F.  R.  Bentley,  J.  M.  Kelley.  Jas.  II.  Hill.  J.  L.  Bonham,  V.  H.  Cady, 
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E.  F.  Dithmar,  J.  W.  Frenz,  A.  J.  Gemmill,  H.  Grotophorst,  II.  H. 
Thomas,  R.  M.  Rieser,  Norman  Quale,  W.  T.  Kelsey,  J.  A.  Malone,  D. 
Ruggles,  Wm.  Eveuson,  E.  Aug.  Runge,  Baraboo;  H.  J.  Bohn,  E.  C.  Got- 
try,  Walter  Meyer,  R.  P.  Perry,  Charles  Stone,  Jas.  A.  Stone,  H.  B. 
Quimby,  H.  N.  Winchester,  W.  A.  Wyse,  Reedsburg;  Thomas  King, 
Spring  Green. 

The  Physicians  op  tiie  County 

Sauk  County  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  the  character  of  its 
physicians  and  surgeons,  whether  of  an  early  or  a  late  day.  The  average 
writer  is  prone  to  dilate  on  the  comparative  superiority  of  the  old-time 
country  doctor  over  the  modern  practitioner.  Nothing  surely  should 
be  said  to  detract  from  the  faithfulness  of  the  old  country  doctor,  or  his 
versatile  ability,  displayed  amid  his  crude  instruments  and  discouraging 
surroundings.  At  the  same  time,  when  judging  of  the  difficulties  which 
attend  the  career  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  of  today,  one  should  take 
into  account  how  much  is  expected  of  the  modern  representative  of  the 
profession.  Both  have  labored  under  special  disadvantages,  and  have 
acquitted  themselves  with  honor  and  dignity. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Mills  at  Reedsburg  and  Baraboo  (1849-50) 

It  is  not  for  the  author  to  form  judgment  as  to  the  comparative 
prominence  of  the  practitioners  in  this  special  field  of  professional  life, 
and  fortunately  several  papers  have  been  prepared  by  old  and  tried 
members  of  the  profession,  who  are  well  qualified  to  speak  with  some 
authority.  Among  the  most  complete  and  interesting  is  one  by  Dr.  B.  F. 
Mills,  a  native  of  New  York  who  came  to  Wisconsin  just  as  it  was  enter- 
ing statehood,  and  became  a  resident  of  Baraboo  in  1850.  He.  writes 
to  the  following  effect:  "In  the  fall  of  1845  I  left.  Watertown  for  the 
West,  came  by  steamer  to  Ohio  and  spent  the  winter  there.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  railroads  west  of  Buffalo  with  the  exception  of  two 
spurs  in  Ohio,  one  running  from  Sandusky  to  Mansfield,  the  pioneer 
railroad  in  Ohio,  and  the  other  from  Xenia  to  Cincinnati.  In  the  spring 
of  1846,  I  left  Cleveland  by  way  of  the  Ohio  canal  to  Portsmouth  on  the 
Ohio  river  and  then  by  steamer  down  the  Ohio  river  to  Cairo,  up  the 
Mississippi  and  Fever  rivers  to  Galena,  stopping  for  the  summer  in  Mis- 
souri on  my  way.  From  Galena,  I  came  by  stage  to  Beloit  in  the  fall  of 
1846,  arriving  just  before  the  election  resulting  in  the  rejecting  of  the 
first  constitution  submitted  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  railroads  in  Indiana,  Illinois.  Missouri  or  Wisconsin.  I 
lived  in  southern  Wisconsin,  till  1850  when  I  moved  to  Baralwo,  although 
I  had  visited  Baraboo  and  Reedsburg  in  1849.  I  took  my  first  meal  in 
the  basement  of  a  hotel  where  Ruhland's  brewery  now  stands.  Men 
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were  engaged  in  digging  out  stumps  in  Walnut  street  from  the  river  to 
the  location  of  the  present  South  Side  church.  On  my  visit  to  Reeds- 
burg  in  1849,  I  found  the  village  consisted  of  the  Mill  House  and  Shanty 
Row  occupied  by  the  pioneer  settlers,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Strong,  Rudd, 
Groswell,  McCling,  Bishop  and  others,  whose  names  I  do  not  now  recall. 
These  pioneers  occupied  the  palatial  row  of  shanties  above  mentioned. 
I  was  sent  to  the  unfurnished  Mill  House  to  sleep,  which  place,  I  now 
understand,  was  recently  torn  down. 

"They  had  no  feed  for  my  horse  and  sent  me  to  Mr.  Babb's  on  Babb's 
prairie,  to  procure  some,  and  all  I  could  get  was  buckwheat  bran.  They 
furnished  me  a  boy  to  pilot  me  there,  saying  Mr.  Babb  would  not  let 
them  have  any  or  me  either  if  they  went  with  me.  On  my  way  back  to 
Reedsburg  the  boy  ran  me  into  a  quagmire  from  which  I  had  a  serious 
time  extricating  myself  and  horse.  Mr.  Babb  asked  me  if  I  intended  to 
locate  in  Reedsburg  and  warned  me  not  to  do  so  as  he  was  building  a 
dam  on  his  creek  and  this  would  prevent  them  from  building  a  dam 
on  the  river,  as  he  thus  had  the  prior  right. 

"In  1850  I  located  in  Baraboo.  At  that  time  the  village  was  called 
Baraboo  and  the  township  was  called  Brooklyn  and  the  postoffice  was 
named  Adams.  The  name  of  the  postoffice  was  afterwards  changed  to 
Baraboo,  as  they  thought  this  name  unique  and  also  there  was  another 
postoffice  in  the  state  named  Adams.  The  census  of  the  township  was 
taken  in  1850,  which  was  then  larger  than  now  and  included  the  then 
unincorporated  village  of  Baraboo  and  altogether  the  census  was  only 
about  800.  C.  H.  McLaughlin  took  the  census  at  that  time,  and  estab- 
lished the  'Sauk  County  Standard,'  the  first  paper  in  Baraboo. 

"Of  Course,  He  Did  Not  Recover" 

"I  had  been  here  only  about  a  week,  when  I  was  called  to  Lyons 
to  attend  a  man  named  Donelson,  who  had  his  skull  crushed  in  on  one 
side  with  a  hand  axe.  I  removed  several  pieces  of  the  skull  bones,  which 
I  now  have  in  my  possession.  Of  course,  he  did  not  recover.  I,  together 
with  my  wife,  boarded  at  the  hotel  called  the  Sumner  House  at  the 
corner  where  A.  R.  Reinkings'  store  is  now  located.  The  proprietor  was 
Mr.  Locke.  One  day  he  had  trouble  with  his  help  and  gave  us  roast  pig 
with  blood  oozing  from  the  meat.  Of  course  we  were  disgusted  and  my 
wife,  together  with  Mrs.  C.  H.  McLaughlin,  who  was  also  boarding  at 
the  Sumner  House,  and  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  publishers  of  the 
'Sauk  County  Standard,'  which  was  started  soon  after,  discussed  the 
situation,  and  all  decided  to  move  to  my  old  home  on  the  corner  of  Second 
and  Ash  streets,  which  I  had  recently  purchased,  and  live  together  till 
we  could  get  settled  by  ourselves. 

"As  I  could  not  get  a  cooking  stove  in  Baraboo,  my  wife  and  I  went 
to  Sauk  to  get  one.   On  our  way  back  in  the  night,  a  severe  storm  over- 
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took  us  and  the  only  light  we  got  was  from  the  flashes  of  lightning,  and 
in  the  darkness  we  ran  into  a  tree  top  which  had  fallen  across  the  road 
and  caused  much  trouble. 

Dbs.  Cowles,  Angle  and  C Randall 

"The  following  sketch  of  the  Doctors  of  Sauk  County  was  read  before 
the  District  Medical  Society  which  met  in  Reedsburg  in  1897  and  which 
I  have  revised  to  date  by  inserting  the  Doctors  who  since  have  located 
in  Sauk  County. 

"Dr.  Charles  Cowles  was  the  first  physician  who  located  in  Baraboo 
Valley.  He  came  here  in  May,  1846,  and  Dr.  Angle  also  came  in  this 
year.  Dr.  Cowles  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  full  of  vigor,  and  had  a  prac- 
tice which  extended  many  miles.  On  one  occasion  at  sundown,  January 
3,  1847,  he  was  called  to  go  64  miles  to  visit  a  lumberman  taken  with 
pleura-pneumonia.  On  an  Indian  pony  he  rode  that  distance  by  4 
o'clock  the  next  morning  without  dismounting  and  the  thermometer 
registered  26  degrees  below  zero,  such  a  feat  demonstrating  a  degree 
of  physical  endurance  seldom  seen  in  our  time.  He  excelled  in  quick 
diagnosis,  arriving  at  quick  conclusions  and  was  remarkably  accurate 
as  a  rule.  Under  the  head 'Musical' I  find  the  following:  4 Dr.  Charles 
Cowles  might  be  called  with  propriety  the  father  of  music  in  this  and 
other  parts  of  Sauk  County.  He  taught  singing  school  in  the  village  of 
Baraboo  and  neighborhood  some  twenty  years,  and  many  who  might  now 
be  called  "old  singers"  received  their  first  lesson  from  him.  He  died 
several  years  ago.' 

"The  writer  located  in  Baraboo  in  June,  1850.  Dr.  Cowles,  Dr.  Angle 
and  Dr.  Crandall  were  practicing  here  at  that  time  and  I  believe  were 
the  only  regular  practitioners  in  the  county.  On  my  way  here,  I  came 
through  Sauk  City  and  Prairie  du  Sac  where  they  had  no  physician 
at  the  time,  although  Dr.  Woodruff  had  lived  there.  He  came  there 
in  1843  and  was  the  first  physician  in  Sauk  County. 

"Dr.  Angle  came  in  1846,  but  did  not  practice  much  after  1850, 
being  engaged  in  erecting  a  mill  at  Angelo,  a  part  of  Sparta. 

"Dr.  Crandall  practiced  here  a  few  years  only  and  has  since  died. 

Doctor  Jenkins 

"In  the  winter  of  1853  I  was  called  to  Newport  to  attend  a  man  with 
fractured  femur  and  comminuted  fracture  of  the  patella  with  Dr. 
Jenkins,  an  honored  member  of  the  profession.  The  case  was  on  our 
hands  for  months  and  from  this  association  I  date  the  commencement  of 
a  warm  fraternal  feeling  towards  Dr.  Jenkins  which  I  still  cherish.  He 
now  lives  in  Kilbourn. 

The  Baraboo  Medical  Association 

"Under  date  of  January  26,  1852,  I  find  in  &  record  I  have,  the 
following:  'Doctors  Cowles,  Noyes,  Alexander  and  Mills  were  members 
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of  a  medical  society  organized  in  Baraboo  styled  the  'Baraboo  Medical 
Association' — Chas.  Cowles,  President;  D.  S.  Alexander,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.' 

"When  I  came  to  Baraboo,  there  were  no  doctors  in  Reedsburg  and 
I  attended  patients  there  and  at  Babb's  Prairie. 

Doctors  Jones  and  Williams 

"Dr.  Ambrose  Jones  came  to  Sauk  County  in  1850,  at  Delton,  where 
he  now  resides.   Dr.  Williams  located  in  Reedsburg  in  the  early  fifties. 

"I  have  mentioned  the  earlier  doctors  and  will  now  include  those 
practicing  later.  The  number  is  so  great  that  many  names  will  unavoid- 
ably be  omitted. 

Later  Practitioners 

"Baraboo — Doctors  Alexander,  Davis,  McKennan,  Hall,  Koch,  Sny- 
der, Cowles,  Noyes,  Mills,  Vittum,  Angle,  Crandall,  English,  Riley, 
Kelley,  Gorst,  Cramer,  Irwin,  Cahoon,  Beach,  Sayles,  Farnsworth. 

"Reedsburg— Doctors  Williams,  Mackery,  Salada,  Hall,  Hunt,  Gil- 
lula,  Selden,  Van  Buskirk,  Ramsey,  Rood,  Kordinat,  Hulburt,  Edwards, 
Daly,  Shelden. 

"Ironton — Doctors  Booher,  Bennett. 

"Prairie  du  Sac  and  Sauk  City— Doctors  Bassinger,  Young,  Riley, 
Buehler,  Lachmund,  Farr. 

"Merrimack — Doctor  Martin. 
"  La Valle— Doctor  Hilliard. 

"Spring  Green — Doctors  Christman,  Bossard,  Pelton. 
"Delton — Doctors  Jenkins  and  Jones. 

"The  above  list  includes  all  the  regular  physicians  who  now  reside 
or  have  resided  in  Sauk  county  that  I  recall  at  this  time.  I  may  have 
omitted  some,  but  not  intentionally,  and  have  written  more  particularly 
about  the  earliest  resident  doctors  and  will  leave  to  abler  pens  to  extol 
the  merits  of  those  coming  later." 

More  Old-Time  Doctors 

The  names  of  three  old-time  physicians  of  Baraboo  were  not  men- 
tioned by  Doctor  Mills.  They  were  Dr.  Joseph  Alexander,  Dr.  Miller 
Blachly  and  Dr.  L.  C.  Slye. 

Doctor  Alexander  came  to  Baraboo  in  the  '40s  and  had  a  practice 
extending  as  far  as  the  Lemonweir.  He  died  of  consumption  about  1857. 

Dr.  Miller  Blachly  was  born  at  Niles,  Ohio.  August  13,  1804 ;  married 
Mary  Satterfield  in  1833;  practiced  medicine  in  Niles  eight  years;  came 
to  Dane  County  in  1850;  to  Okee  in  1853;  and  to  Baraboo  in  1857.  He 
moved  to  North  Freedom  in  1883  and  died  there  in  1894. 
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Dr.  L.  C.  Slye  was  born  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  allopathic  system  of  medicine  there.  Later  he  located 
at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  then  Prairieville  and  next  at  Baraboo.  Although 
he  had  a  large  practice  in  Baraboo  and  the  surrounding  country,  he  died 
a  poor  man.  He  never  hesitated  to  answer  a  call  although  he  knew 
there  was  little  hope  of  compensation.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring 
the  ideas  of  his  school  of  medicine  into  this  section  of  Wisconsin.  Doctor 
Slye  died  in  1898  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-two. 

Doctor  Jones  Dies 

Dr.  Ambrose  Jones  of  Delton  recently  died  at  the  age  of  nearly  one 
hundred  years.  He  had  lived  longer  in  the  county  than  any  other 
physician. 

List  op  Today 

Among  the  older  ones  of  the  profession  in  the  county  are  Dr.  J.  B. 
English  of  Baraboo,  Dr.  J.  WT.  Buehler  of  Sauk  City,  Dr.  C.  A.  Rood 
and  Dr.  T.  R.  Hastings  of  Recdsburg. 

A  list  of  those  in  the  county  at  the  present  time  include  the  following : 

Baraboo — Doctors  J.  E.  English,  F.  R.  Winslow,  A.  L.  Farnsworth, 
H.  J.  Irwin,  L.  W.  Sayles,  Charles  E.  Getchell,  WTalter  A.  Haaelfon, 
D.  M.  Kelley,  Edward  McGrath,  Roger  Cahoon  and  W.  F.  Nuzum. 

Reedsburg— Doctors  F.  P.  Daly,  F.  D.  Hulburt,  C.  A.  Rood,  T.  R. 
Hastings,  Otto  Spoerhleder,  A.  Edwards,  A.  N.  Jones,  Zimmerman  and 
Thompson. 

Ableman — Dr.  W.  J.  Hummell. 

La  Valle— Dr.  J.  W.  Miller. 

North  Freedom— Doctor  Dierschke. 

Prairie  du  Sac — Doctors  J.  W.  Buehler,  Rex  Schlag  and  Buckner. 
Sauk  City— Doctors  Charles  von  Iliddisen,  S.  C.  Keller,  Lalor  and 
Johnson. 

Ironton — Dr.  Joseph  Tkadlec. 

Spring  Green— Doctors  Frank  Nee,  E.  G.  Christman,  Marus  Bossard. 
Plain— Doctors  P.  H.  Fowler  (now  with  the  United  States  Army) 
and  Mary  Hanko. 

Loganville — Doctors  O.  E.  Wcstedt  and  Edward  Hanko. 
Merrimack — Doctors  M.  T.  Martin  and  F.  E.  Tryon. 

A  Few  Facts  from  Doctor  Notes 

Dr.  A.  A.  Noyes,  who  moved  from  Baraboo  to  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Sauk  County 
Historical  Society  sends  the  following  items  regarding  some  of  his  pro- 
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fessional  associates:  "I  first  went  to  Baraboo  in  1846  and,  after  a  stay 
in  Missouri  1  returned  to  Baraboo  in  1850.  While  I  bad  my  office  in 
Missouri,  I  practiced  in  three  different  states  up  and  down  the  Des 
Moines  river  on  both  sides,  and  also  across  the  Mississippi  river  at 
Wausau,  Illinois.  It  was  in  1849  that  I  made  my  first  venture  as  a  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  after  my  graduation.  In  the  spring  of  1850  I  was 
flooded  out  of  my  habitation  by  the  old  Mississippi  and  returned  to 
Baraboo.  I  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  and  the  surround- 
ing country  as  a  successful  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery.  I  was 
the  leader  and  charter  member  of  the  first  medical  society  in  Sauk 
County. 

1 '  I  have  been  running  over  in  my  mind 's  eye  the  names  of  the  young 
men  (old  bachelors)  who  were  in  Baraboo  from  1846  to  1850.  Boys  we 
all  were ;  rollicking,  boyish  boys !  Here  are  the  names  of  some  of  them, 
who  were  there  then  or  a  little  later:  M.  C.  Waite,  Morris  Waite,  Joseph 
Alexander,  Samuel  Hiles,  William  Brown,  D.  K.  Noyes,  E.  0.  Gregory, 
John  Crawford,  Rosewell  Crement,  William  H.  Canfield,  Lewis  Hayes, 
Daniel  Buggies,  Eb.  Nelson,  H.  D.  Evans,  Fred  Nelson,  Elisha  Walbridge, 
E.  E.  Ames,  James  Cowles,  Nels  Wheeler,  J.  E.  Wilkinson,  E.  H.  Potter, 
Orin  Huyck,  Dr.  H.  S.  Alexander,  Simeon  Crandall,  A.  A.  Noyea,  Edwin 
Paddock,  Levi  Crouch,  Henry  Hurlbut,  L.  C.  Stanley,  Hiram  Hurlbut, 
Howard  Huntington,  Joel  Hurlbut,  Levi  Moore,  Noah  Kirk,  James 
Haines,  Levi  Munson,  Henry  Peck,  C.  C.  Remington,  Henry  Cowles,  R. 
Lewis  Walker,  Henry  Southard,  John  Goode  and  Orange  Cook. 

' '  I  was  the  youngest  of  them  all,  twenty-four  years  old  in  1846.  All 
were  wrestling  boys.  I  used  to  have  a  good  many  boyish  scraps  with 
Dr.  Cowles,  M.  C.  Waite  and  H.  D.  Evans,  in  the  trial  of  strength,  in 
scuffling.  One  time,  with  Dr.  Cowles  in  front  of  his  house  we  were  both 
faces  down  in  the  sand.  Dr.  Cowles  was  considered  the  bully  of  Sauk 
county. 

"In  a  former  article  I  was  not  sure  about  the  number  of  years  Dr. 
Oandall  was  there  (in  Baraboo).  He  went  there  in  1846,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1851  returned  to  Missouri,  where  he  formerly  lived  and  where 
he  married  his  wife.  He  died  there  in  November,  1853.  His  family 
returned  north  in  June,  1856,  with  his  brother,  D.  P.  Crandall  and  his 
family.  The  wives  of  the  brothers  were  sisters.  When  they  went  to 
Baraboo  in  1846  they  lived  in  a  little  board  sbanty  which  stood  near  the 
location  of  the  hotel  where  Mr.  Moore  lived  on  the  flat;  it  was  then 
called  'under  the  hill.'  Both  families  lived  there  together  until  Dr. 
Crandall  built  a  house  for  himself  and  family  across  the  street  from  this 
shanty.  Soon  after  this  Dr.  Crandall  went  onto  his  farm.  My  wife, 
Mrs.  Noyes,  was  a  charter  member  of  five  who  organized  the  Baptist 
church  of  Baraboo  in  1846." 
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COUNTY  SCHOOLS  AND. RURAL  CLUBS 

Sources  ok  District  School  Support — Modern  Activities — Organiza- 
tion of  Boys'  Corn  Growing  Contests — County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation Organized— Contests  and  Field  Meets— Pubucation  of 
"Sauk  County  Schools"— Educational  Exhibit  at  State  Fair- 
Work  in  Agriculture  Practical — Warm  Lunches  for  Country 
School  Children — A  Rural  School  Survey — School  District 
Agricultural  Fairs — Farmers'  Club  Movement— Schools,  Teach- 
ers and  Salaries—  Sauk  County  Country  Clubs— Four  Classes  op 
Clubs — Develops  Leadership — The  Country  Teacher — How  One 
Club  Was  Organized — What  a  Minister  Did — General  Features 
of  the  Clubs — Significance  op  the  Movement — Country  Life 
Library— Federation  of  Country  Clubs— Constitution— By-Laws 
—Schools  and  Scholars  of  Long  Ago — A  Veteran  Schoolhouse. 

When  the  county  was  first  settled  there  were  a  few  private  schools 
and  later  the  public  school  system  was  established.  Up  to  1861  there  was 
a  superintendent  of  schools  in  each  township,  the  officer  being  duly 
elected. 

At  the  election  of  1860  (the  officer  taking  his  position  in  1861)  a 
county  superintendent  was  elected,  I.  W.  Morley  heing  the  first  to  be 
chosen  in  Sauk  County.  Some  years  ago  the  election  of  a  superintendent 
was  changed  from  the  fall  to  the  spring,  in  order  to  remove,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  office  from  polities.  The  list  of  superintendents  who  have 
been  chosen  from  time  to  time  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  covering  the 
roster  of  county  officers. 

Sources  of  District  Scnooi.  Support 

At  the  present  time  each  district  at  the  annual  meeting  votes  the 
amount  to  be  raised  for  school  purposes.  This  is  returned  to  the  town 
clerk  who  embodies  the  amount,  in  the  tax  roll,  is  collected  by  the  town  ■ 
treasurer  and  turned  back  to  the  district.  Besides  the  money  raised  by 
the  district  the  state  gives  about  $2.50  per  pupil  as  state  aid  and  the 
county  as  much  more.   Besides  the  items  mentioned  the  state  gives  special 
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aid  on  any  three  of  the  following  items:  domestic  science,  agriculture, 
manual  training  or  commercial  subjects. 

Modern  Activities 

The  following  activities  have  been  inaugurated  and  are  encouraged  by 
the  present  county  superintendent,  Q.  W.  Davies,  North  Freedom,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  redirection  of  education  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  county: 

Organization  op  the  Boys'  Corn  Growiko  Contests 

These  were  started  in  1907  and  were  first  held  in  connection  with 
the  local  farmers'  institutes.    The  seed  used  in  the  contests  has  been 


County  Trainino  School,  Reedsburo 


distributed  by  the  county  superintendent  and  the  prizes  awarded  by  the 
County  Agricultural  Society  at  its  annual  fair  held  in  Baraboo.  From 
200  to  300  young  people  take  part  in  this  event  each  year. 

Acre  contests  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the  largest  yields 
grown  by  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Iu  1911  a  yield  of  103 
bushels  was  secured  and  in  1912  the  largest  yield  was  92  bushels.  As  a 
result  of  these  contests,  varieties  of  corn  giving  larger  yields  are  being 
grown  in  the  county  and  better  methods  of  cultivation  practiced. 

County  Teachers'  Association  Organized 

All  teachers  in  the  county  are  members.  Sectional  meetings  are  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  county  during  the  winter  with  a  general  two-day 
meeting  held  near  the  Easter  vacation.    High  school  teachers,  teachers 
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from  the  county  training  school.  a"d  Lormal  school  teachers  contribute 
to  these  meetings  and  bring  inspirations  and  suggestions  to  our  country 
teachers,  many  of  whom  are  inexperienced  and  untrained. 

Pictures  and  Equipment  fou  the  Country  School 

The  movement  to  supply  better  pictures  and  more  appropriate  deco- 
ration and  equipment  fur  country  schools  has  been  fostered  and  developed, 
with  the  result  that  over  $200  was  raised  last  year  to  be  used  largely  for 
the  decoration  of  cur  country  schools.  This  money  was  raised  by  means 
of  socials  planned  by  the  teachers  and  held  usually  in  the  schoolhouse. 
In  this  way  the  people  have  been  brought  together  socially,  they  have 
become  more  interested  in  their  school,  the  pupils  have  been  trained  for 
their  part  in  the  literary  program,  and  the  community  has  been  broadened 
and  benefited. 

Contests  and  Fieu>  Meets 

Each  year  the  state  graded  schools  contest  for  honors  in  athletics. 
Separate  contests  arc  arranged  for  hoys  and  girls.  A  declamatory  contest 
is  held  and  banners,  pennants  and  badges  are  awarded  the  winning  schools 
and  individuals. 

Contests  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  language,  sewing,  cooking  and  corn 
judging,  open  to  pupils  of  the  country  and  graded  school,  are  held  at  the 
training  school  each  year.  District  and  town  spelling,  arithmetic,  and 
language  contests  are  held  to  select  contestants  who  shall  represent  the 
sehools  of  a  town  at  the  county  contest. 

Many  teachers  have  organized  the  girls  of  their  schools  into  sewing 
clubs  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to  work  in  cooking. 

Publication  op  "Sauk  County  Schools" 

A  monthly  bulletin  devoted  chiefly  in  glorifying  the  constructive 
uplift  work  of  teachers,  patrons  and  school  officers.  Announcements  of 
institutes,  conventions,  examinations,  and  events  of  general  school  inter- 
est arc  included.  This  is  the  eighth  year  of  publication.  Nine  numbers 
of  900  copies  each  are  mailed  free  to  every  teacher,  school  and  county 
officer  and  interested  patron.  This  bulletin  is  the  clearing  house  of 
information  of  all  educational  activities  within  the  county,  and  Is  an 
important  factor  in  stimulating  school  activities. 

Educational  Exhibit  at  State  Fair 

For  many  yean  the  schools  of  the  county  have  contributed  to  make  an 
excellent  display  of  school  work  at  our  county  fair.    During  the  past 
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eight  years  exhibits  have  been  made  at  the  state  fair.  The  new  educa- 
tional building,  located  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  contains  more 
than  2,000  square  feet  of  wall  space  for  the  placing  of  maps  and  other 
drawings,  with  a  large  number  of  tables  and  display  cases  for  sewing  and 
other  hand  work.  Still  there  is  not  room  to  display  the  work  that  comes 
from  all  parts  of  Wisconsin.  These  exhibits  encourage  pupils  to  do  their 
best  for  only  the  !>est  is  sent  to  the  state  fair.  In  the  individual  entries 
our  boys  and  girls  have  won  the  largest  number  of  blue  ribbons  and  the 
largest  amount  in  cash  prizes.  In  the  display  from  any  county,  the  Sauk 
County  exhibit  has  always  been  awarded  first  or  a  high  place.  This  is 
indeed  no  small  honor  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Sauk  County  and  attests 
in  strong  terms  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  being  done  by  our  teachers. 

Work  in  Agriculture  Practical 

Every  effort  is  made  to  make  the  work  of  the  school  fit  into  the  work 
of  the  home.  This  cannot  be  done  from  a  study  of  some  text  book  or 
bulletin  on  agriculture,  but  the  pupil  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
apply  the  principles  of  thoughtful,  scientific,  businesslike  farming.  He 
must  know  the  value  of  the  Babcock  tests  and  be  taught  to  apply  it. 
The  milk  sheet  and  scales  must  be  common  property,  and  the  boy  must 
be  able  to  interpret  and  verify  that  monthly  lubricator  of  farm  comforts 
— the  butter  or  cheese  statement.  For  many  years  the  Babcock  tester  has 
been  demonstrating  to  our  county  summer  schools  and  institutes,  and 
now  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  testers  at  work  in  as  many  schools. 
"We  do  not  advocate  a  tester  for  every  school  and  only  advise  its  pur- 
chase when  the  community  and  the  teacher  arc  ready  to  make  proper 
use  of  it. 

The  school  work  in  corn  impels  teachers  to  enter  the  fields  of  standing 
corn  with  their  pupils  and  select  seed  corn,  making  a  careful  study  of 
stalk  and  ear.  This  is  followed  by  making  suitable  seed  corn  drying 
racks.  Then  in  the  early  spring,  individual  ear  germinating  tests  are 
performed  as  a  part  of  the  school  work  in  agriculture.  Let  our  slogan 
be,  "The  country  school  of  today  for  the  country  life  of  tomorrow." 

Warm  Lunches  for  Country  School  Children 

This  work  is  in  the  experimental  stage.  It  is  being  discussed  in  our 
teachers'  meetings  and  is  being  tried  in  a  few  schools.  Some  schools 
prepare  cocoa,  others  coffee,  and  some  serve  hot  soup,  while  others  are 
preparing  baked  potatoes,  boiled  rice,  stewed  prunes  and  are  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  certain  foods  and  the  best  methods  of  preparing  them. 
We  have  faith  that  the  time  will  come  when  balanced  rations  will  satisfy 
the  appetites  not  only  for  the  farmers'  live  stock  but  of  the  school  children 
as  well. 
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A  Rural  School  Survey 

In  co-operation  with  the  state  department  of  education  at  Madison  an 
inventory  in  full  of  each  school  district  was  made,  its  social  forces  and 
assets  are  being  considered,  a  map  of  each  district  is  being  drawn,  the 
tides  of  immigration  are  being  noted,  and  a  thorough  study  and  mapping  ' 
of  rural  conditions  is  being  made. 

School  District  Agricultural  Fairs 

No  movement  started  in  recent  years  in  the  country  schools  has 
aroused  more  interest  in  the  school  and  the  community  than  has  the 
district  fair.  The  children  select  farm  products,  prepare  school  work, 
and  make  exhibits  of  cooking  and  sewing.  A  short  program  is  given  by 
the  school,  silk  ribbons  mark  the  winning  entries,  a  short  talk  is  given 
by  an  outsider,  and  plans  are  made  for  a  bigger  and  better  fair  next 
year. 

A  Farmers'  Club  Movement 

An  effort  on  the  part  of  a  community  to  supply  its  own  need  for 
social  enjoyment,  for  a  better,  richer,  fuller  country  life.  Ten  years 
ago  the  Skillet  Creek  Farmers'  Club  of  the  Town  of  Baraboo  had  been 
recently  organized.  Its  development  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 
Its  name  and  its  fame  are  nation  wide.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
newspapers,  by  personal  interview,  and  by  means  of  public  addresses 
at  institutes,  conventions,  and  school  socials,  the  value  of  such  an  organi- 
zation in  a  country  community  has  been  made  known. 

The  spirit  of  organization  and  co-operation  is  manifest  in  all  parts  of 
the  county.  The  great  nation  wide  country  life  movement  finds  favor 
with  our  farmers.  The  country  school  teacher  in  many  cases,  realizing 
her  opportunity  for  service  has  become  the  social  leader  and  organizer. 
Farmers'  clubs,  literary  societies,  and  kindred  social  circles  have  increased 
in  number  to  twenty-four  and  may  be  found  in  fifteen  of  the  twenty-two 
towns  in  Sauk  County. 

In  February,  1912,  delegates  from  the  rural  organizations  met  and 
formed  (be  Sauk  County  Country  Life  Association.  Two  summer  picnics 
have  contributed  wholesome  games  and  recreation  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family.  The  second  annual  meeting  will  be  held  January  17th  and  18th  at 
the  courthouse.  As  stated  in  the  constitution,  "The  object  of  this  asso- 
ciation shall  be  to  encourage  the  formation  and  existence  of  Farmers' 
Clubs  and  kindred  rural  organizations,  and  through  association  meetings 
to  promote  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of 
measures  of  general  benefit  to  the  rural  residents  of  the  county.  We 
believe  that  through  such  organizations,  by  exchange  of  ideas  and  union 
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of  influence,  the  various  communities  of  the  county  may  be  benefited 
materially,  socially,  intellectually,  and  morally." 

Mr.  Davies  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  Miss  Essie  Brooks,  Reedsburg, 
and  Miss  Bessie  Cole,  Lodi,  supervising  teachers,  and  by  Miss  Valera 
Larson,  Kilbourn,  in  the  office.  The  supervising  teachers  visit  the  schools, 
assist  the  teachers  with  their  work,  giie  advice,  and  on  Saturdays  assist 
with  the  teachers'  meetings. 

Schools,  Teachers  and  Salaries 

From  the  latest  figures  prepared  by  County  Superintendent  Davies 
the  facts  are  deduced  which  exhibit  the  present  condition  of  the  schools 
and  the  teaching  force  under  his  jurisdiction.  Thus  it  is  learned  that 
there  are  now  in  Sauk  County  150  1-room  schools,  5  graded  schools  with 
two  departments,  4  graded  schools  with  three  or  more  departments,  and 
4  high  schools,  not  including  those  of  Baraboo  and  Reedsbnrg,  which  are 
in  charge  of  city  superintendents  and  boards  of  education.  In  the 
schools  under  Mr.  Davies'  supervision  208  teachers  are  employed  to 
instruct  4,421  scholars  (attendance).  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the 
male  teacher  is  $96  and  of  the  female,  $53.  The  approximate  valuation 
of  school  property,  including  buildings,  grounds,  furnishings  and  appa- 
ratus, is  $300,000. 

Sauk  County  Country  Clubs 
By  G.  W.  Davies,  Count;/  Superintendent  of  Schools 

The  uplift  of  the  rural  communities  through  the  establishment  and 
operations  of  the  country  or  farmers'  clubs  is  so  noteworthy  in  Sauk 
County  that  the  full  text  of  Superintendent  Davies'  article  on  that 
subject,  prepared  about  the  time  they  were  federated  in  the  Sauk 
County  Country  Life  Association  is  here  reproduced.  Although  his 
paper  was  primarily  a  direct  narrative  setting  forth  the  progress  of  the 
movement,  it  forcibly  explained  the  objects  of  the  clubs  and  the  bene- 
fits accomplished  by  them— despite  the  statement  of  Mr.  Davies'  intro- 
duction. 

"It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper,"  he  says,  "to  consider  the  value 
or  importance  of  rural  social  club  organizations,  but  merely  to  tell  the 
story  of  achievement  in  country  club  development  in  Sauk  County, 
"Wisconsin,  the  last  seven  years. 

"In  the  fall  of  1905,  under  the  leadership  of  William  Toole,  the 
farmers  and  their  families  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Baraboo  organized 
the  Skillet  Creek  Farmers'  Club.  Its  object  has  been  to  promote  sociabil- 
ity and  general  prosperity  among  its  members.  Any  person  old  enough 
to  be  interested  in  the  meetings  and  young  enough  to  enjoy  them,  is 
eligible  to  membership.    Its  work  has  helped  to  make  the  neighborhood 
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noted  for  its  homes,  gardens,  orchards,  schools  and  highways.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  topics  relating  to  home,  farm,  and  school  improvement,  this 
dub  takes  an  active  interest  in  other  topics  that  affect  the  well-being 
of  the  community  and  society.  The  public  telephone,  permanent  roads, 
local  corn  shows,  city  hospital,  consolidation  of  schools,  and  improvement 
in  the  county  fair  arc  among  the  enterprises  that  have  received  the  active 
support  of  this  club. 

"A  report  of  each  meeting  is  sent  to  the  local  newspapers  and  the 
work  of  the  club  is  made  known  to  the  residents  of  the  county  and  others. 
Publicity  by  means  of  the  newspapers  has  b«?en  an  important  factor  in 
encouraging  other  communities  to  form  similar  organizations.  Teachers, 
editors,  farmers,  and  leaders  in  all  lines  of  work  from  within  and  without 
the  county  are  invited  to  appear  in  the  club  programs. 


"Rural  social  organizations  in  this  county  have  developed  along  four 
lines,  viz.:  the  farmers'  club  proper,  which  consists  of  a  mixed  audience; 
the  literary  society  or  lycenm,  usually  composed  of  the  young  people 
of  a  community  who  have  been  brought  together  through  the  leadership 
of  a  country  teacher;  ladies'  societies  or  circles,  whose  work  is  social, 
literary,  or  benevolent;  and  purely  social  organizations  of  young  people 
in  the  country  who  know  how  to  have  a  good  time  in  the  right  way. 


"The  Klover  Klub  of  Fairfield,  organized  three  years  ago,  is  a  literary 
society  of  about  eighty  members.  Songs,  recitations,  and  debates,  with 
talks  by  members  on  subjects  of  local  interest,  constitute  the  usual  pro- 
gram. These  talks  are  valuable  and  interesting  and  help  to  develop  the 
leadership  essential  to  the  best  growth  of  a  community.  The  hall  used 
as  a  meeting  place  is  usually  crowded  to  its  limit. 


"The  opportunity  for  leadership  on  the  part  of  a  country  school 
teacher  is  nowhere  more  fully  realized  than  in  the  social  movement. 
Many  communities  are  being  changed  as  a  result  of  this  leadership.  The 
Narrow '8  Prairie  County  Club  is  one  of  a  number  of  societies  whose 
existence  is  due  primarily  to  the  teacher.  Meetings  are  held  in  the 
sehoolhouse.  From  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  an  entertainment  given,  a 
Babeoek  milk  tester  was  secured  for  the  school  work  in  agriculture.  Later 
the  farmers  used  the  tester  to  determine  the  value  of  individual  cows 
in  their  herds.  A  corn  show  is  an  annual  event.  Occasional  lunches  are 
served.  During  the  summer  months  festivals  and  lawn  parties  are  held 
at  the  farm  homes. 


Four  Classes  op  Clubs 


Develops  Leadership 


The  Country  Teacher 
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How  One  Cli  u  Was  Organized 


"On  one  occasion  the  County  Training  School  principal  and  the 
writer  were  speaking  to  an  audience  of  parents  and  pupils  called  together 
on  invitation  of  the  teacher.  One  of  the  speakers  discussed  the  value  of 
alfalfa  to  the  fanner  and  the  best  means  of  securing  a  crop.  The  other 
address  considered  means  of  community  development  and  the  importance 
of  united  effort.  At  the  close  of  the  talks  one  interested  farmer  asked, 
'How  may  we  organize  a  farmers'  club  in  this  neighborhood T '  The 
subject  was  further  discussed,  interest  was  manifested,  and  plans  were 
laid  for  a  permanent  organization.  Committees  on  constitution,  program, 
and  club  name  were  appointed  and  the  time  of  the  next  meeting  fixed. 
The  club  has  since  been  fully  organized  with  a  good  membership,  and 


meets  regularly.  The  people  felt  the  need  of  closer  fellowship  and  wel- 
comed an  opportunity  to  meet  and  consider  questions  of  common  interest. 
Thus  the  Sauk  Prairie  Farmers'  Club  came  to  be. 


The  Choral  Club  of  Excelsior  is  a  body  of  religious  young  people 
who  meet  regularly  for  social  enjoyment  and  training  in  music  and  sing- 
ing. The  minister  who  drives  out.  to  hold  services  in  the  little  country 
church  is  the  leader  and  organizer.  The  yonng  people  receive  musical 
training  and  have  a  good  time  together,  the  congregation  appreciates 
the  singing  furnished  at  the  services,  and  the  minister  sees  that  the 
results  of  his  efforts  have  extended  the  field  of  his  usefulness.  A  lec- 
ture course  is  held  each  winter  at  the  chapel,  thus  another  means  of 
lirintfiiitf  people  to  the  church  center  has  been  established. 


With  a  Teacher  in  the  Game 


What  a  Minister  Did 
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"There  are  now  in  operation  outside  of  village  and  city,  twenty-five 
country  clubs.  The  membership  ranges  from  twenty-five  or  thirty  niem- 
hers  in  the  smaller  clubs  to  seventy  or  eighty  in  the  larger.  In  some 
no  membership  fee  is  charged  while  in  others  annual  dues  of  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  cents  are  paid.  Meetings  arc  held  onec  in  two  weeks  at 
the  members'  home,  in  school  houses,  or  in  halls  owned  or  used  for  this 
purpose.  Three  of  the  clubs  now  own  buildings.  In  one  of  these  oyster 
suppers,  ice  cream  socials,  lectures,  and  dances  are  held,  and  the  young 
people  find  means  of  social  enjoyment  in  the  neighborhood.  Lecture 
courses  secured  through  the  assistance  of  the  University  Extension  Divi- 
sion and  other  agencies,  arc  provided.  A  friendly  neighborhood  is  devel- 
oped where  clubs  arc  in  operation.    Neighbors  soon  form  the  habit  of 


Playground  Apparatus,  King's  Corners  School 

seeking  for  the  good  that  exists  in  other  neighbors.  The  County  Training 
School  has  aided  in  every  possible  way  .to  extend  the  use  of  the  school- 
house  and  make  it  a  center  for  the  social  life  of  the  community.  Occa- 
sional lunches  are  provided  but  are  not  made  a  regular  feature.  Special 
programs,  plays,  festivals.  Fourth  of  July  picnics,  and  annual  banquets 
are  held  by  some  of  the  clubs. 

Significance  of  the  Movement 

"The  Country  Uifc  Movement  in  Sauk  County  is  not  an  effort  from 
'without  to  amuse  or  entertain  the  country  people.  It  is. not  a  moving 
picture  song  and  dance  performance.  It  is  a  movement  from  within.  A 
movement  on  the  part  of  farm  folks  to  provide  right  means  of  social 
enjoyment,  a  movement  that  develops  leaders  and  builds  up  communities 
through  social,  educational  and  economic  co-operation. 
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"At  a  recent  session,  the  county  board  appropriated  $25  to  establish 
a  country  life  library  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  Books  purchased  from  this  fund,  together  with  others  now  in 
the  county  superintendent's  library,  will  be  loaned  to  teachers  and  coun- 
try folks  who  may  be  interested.  The  character  of  the  books  may  be 
.judged  by  the  following  titles:  The  Rural  Life  Problem  in  the  United 
States,  Farm  Boys  and  Girls,  Chapters  in  Rural  Progress,  Co-operation 
Among  Farmers,  The  Church  of  the  Open  Country,  The  Training  of 
Farmers,  Country  Life  and  the  Country  School,  School  Sanitation  and 
Decoration,  Boy  Life,  Vocational  Education,  The  Bird  Book,  Among 
Country  Schools,  Nature  Study  and  Life,  The  Fat  of  the  Land,  How  to 
Enjoy  Pictures.  Examining  and  Grading  Grains,  Keeping  Up  with 
Lizzie. 

Federation  op  Country  Clubs 

"In  July,  1911,  there  assembled  at  Devil's  Lake  a  large,  enthusiastic, 
pleasure-loving  crowd  of  country  people.  These  were  the  farmers  and 
their  families  who  were  associated  with  the  country  life  organizations 
of  Sauk  County." 

"The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  bring  the  country  clubs  of  the 
county  into  closer  fellowship  through  social  enjoyment  and  outdoor 
recreation.  The  day  was  spent  in  boating,  swimming,  cliff  climbing, 
picnic  dinners,  addresses,  and  field  sports.  The  meeting  was  well  attended 
and  it  was  decided  by  those  in  charge  of  the  day's  program  to  call  a 
meeting  the  following  winter  to  federate  the  rural  organizations  of  the 
county. 

'This  meeting  was  called  in  connection  with  a  teachers'  institute 
held  at  the  Training  School  in  Reedsburg,  February  16,  17,  1912.  Rep- 
resentatives were  present  from  the  Skillet  Creek  Farmers'  Club,  Klover 
Klub,  Excelsior  Lyceum.  Skillet' Creek  Bachelors'  Club,  Fairfield  Bache- 
lors' Club,  Arachne  Club.  Excelsior  Choral  Club,  and  Ladies'  Clubs  of 
Delton,  Fairfield,  Glenville  and  Baraboo. 

"The  second  annual  picnic  was  held  at  Devil's  Lake  in  July,  1912. 
The  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  and  the  two  summer  picnics  of 
the  association  have  shown  how  very-  general  is  the  public  interest  in  the 
subject  of  rural  life  organization.  The  summer  picnics  have  contributed 
wholesome  games  and  recreation  for  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

"As  stated  in  the  constitution.  'The  objects  of  this  association  shall 
be  to  encourage  the  formation  and  existence  of  Farmers'  Clubs  and 
kindred  rural  organizations,  and  through  association  meetings  to  promote 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement  of  measures  of 
general  benefit  to  the  rural  residents  of  the  county.    We  believe  that 
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through  such  organizations,  by  exchange  of  ideas  and  union  of  influence, 
the  various  communities  of  the  county  may  be  benefited  materially, 
socially,  intellectually,,  and  morally.' 

"It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  scope  of  work  of  such  an 
organization  is  more  far-reaching  than  can  be  expressed  in  this  brief 
clause  of  the  constitution. 

"All  rural  organizations  arc  invited  to  membership  in  the  association 
and  send  delegates  to  the  annual  meetings.  These  delegates,  with  the 
officers,  constitute  the  voting  and  governing  body  of  the  association,  but 
all  persons  interested  in  rural  welfare  are  invited  to  attend  the  meetings 
and  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

"The  experience  of  the  various  rlulw  now  existing  attests  to  the  value 
of  rural  Organization.    As  stated  above,  it  is  part  of  the  work  of  this 


Mayi-oi.k  Dance.  District  School  No.  3,  Washington 


association  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  farmers'  clubs  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion and  is  in  close  touch  with  nearly  all  rural  organizations  in  the 
county.  lie  knows  the  leaders  in  different  clubs  and  communities  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  assist  neighboring  clubs.  He  speaks  before  these 
clubs  and  urges  upon  other  communities  the  need  and  value  of  organized 
community  effort.  Thus  we  endeavor  to  make  the  association  directly 
valuable  to  the  clubs  now  in  existence  and  an  instrument  that  will  encour- 
age other  communities  to  organize  for  social  improvement. 

Constitution 

"The  constitution  of  the  club  follows: 

"Article  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Sauk  County 
Country  Life  Association. 
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"Article  2.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  encourage  the 
formation  and  existence  of  farmers'  clubs  and  kindred  rural  organiza- 
tions and  through,  association  meetings  to  promote  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of  measures  of  general  benefit  to  the 
rural  residents  of  the  county,  for  we  believe  that  through  such  organiza- 
tions, by  exchange  of  ideas  and  union  of  influence,  the  various  communi- 
ties of  the  county  may  be  benefited,  materially,  socially,  intellectually, 
and  morally. 

"Article  3.  Any  rural  society  in  the  county  may  become  a  member 
of  this  association  on  application  to  the  Secretary  and  the  payment  of 
annual  dues  of  one  dollar  for  each  society.  Each  society  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  this  association  by  one  delegate  for  each  ten  members  or  major 
part  thereof.  These  delegates  with  the  officers  shall  constitute  the  asso- 
ciation. 

"Article  4.  The  officers  shaU  consist  of  a  President,  Vice  President, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  one  director  from  each  class  of  societies  as 
follows:  Farmers'  clubs,  literary  societies,  bachelors'  clubs,  women's 
clubs,  local  old  settlers'  clubs,  co-operative  organizations,  teachers'  asso- 
ciations, and  country  church  societies.  The  directors  shall  be  chosen  from 
their  own  class  of  societies  by  their  respective  divisions. 

"Article  5.  The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  and  trans- 
action of  other  business  shall  he  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall 
he  chosen  by  the  executive  committee. 

"Article  6.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, and  must  be  members  in  good  standing  of  some  society  which  is  a 
part  of  this  association,  and  may  or  may  not  be  delegates  to  the  annual 
meeting. 

"Article  7.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  during  the  term  of 
office  be  ex-officio  members  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  delegates.   The  officers  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee. 

"Article  8.   An  annual  summer  picnic  shall  be  held. 

By-Laws 

"1 — The  executive  committee  shall  prepare  programs  for  the  annual 
meetings,  annual  picnic  and  other  meetings  which  may  be  held,  and  have 
general  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  association. 

"2 — The  President  shail  preside  over  all  meetings  when  present  and 
be  the  executive  officer  of  the  executive  committee.  He  shall  fill  vacancies 
of  offices  when  such  occur  between  times  of  annual  meetings,  and  deliver 
an  address  at  the  annual  meeting. 

"3 — The  Vice  President  shall  act  in  place  of  the  President  during 
his  absence  or  at  his  request. 

"4 — The  Secretary  shall  keep  records  of  all  meetings,  and  with  the 
President  sign  all  orders  and  attend  to  the  correspondence  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 
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''5 — The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  association, 
pay  bills  on  orders  from  the  President  and  the  Secretary,  and  make  a 
report  to  each  annual  meeting. 

"6 — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  association  to  assist 
those  desiring  to  organize  societies  by  furnishing  names  of  suitable  per- 
sons to  help  in  such  organization  work.  The  actual  expenses  of  speaker 
or  organizer  shall  be  paid  by  those  who  accept  the  service. 

"7 — Honorary  life  members  may  be  added  to  the  roll  of  membership 
in  the  following  manner:  All  names  of  candidates  must  be  submitted 
to  a  committee  of  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  name,  if 
reported  favorably,  shall  be  subject  to  the  indorsement  of  the  association. 
Not  more  than  two  life  members  shall  be  chosen  at  any  one  annual 
meeting. 

"8 — The  officers  of  this  association  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices  immediately  upon  the  close  of  each  annual  meeting. 

"9 — This  constitution  or  accompanying  by-laws  may  be  amended  at. 
any  annual  meeting  of  the  association  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present  arid  voting." 

Schools  and  Scholars  op  Long  Ago 

Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Ilackett,  an  old-time  teacher,  read  a  paper  before 
an  old  settlers'  meeting  held  at  North  Freedom,  several  years  ago,  but 
she  dealt  with  school  matters  so  long  past  that  her  pictures  are  just  as 
timely  now  as  they  were  then.  She  said  ■  "By  request  of  the  committee 
I  will  try  to  give  some  idea  of  what  we  'old  settlers'  proper  had  to  con- 
tend with,  compared  to  what  you  of  to-day  have.  One  thing  I  am  sure 
of,  and  that  is,  instead  of  autos  we  rode  behind  oxen  hitched  to  some 
conveyance  by  just  a  yoke  consisting  of  a  bow  of  hickory  wood  put 
through  holes  in  a  large  stick  of  wood ;  take  out  the  bow,  get  the  yoke 
over  the  head  of  the  ox,  then  put  it  through  the  two  holes  in  the  yoke, 
put  in  the  bow  key,  and  then  'Haw,  Bright,'  'gee,  Buck!'  Without  a 
thing  to  restrain  them  in  any  way  if  they  took  a  notion  to  run  away,  as 
they  did  with  Tim  Hackett  once  upon  a  time  when  he  was  trying  to  get 
a  load  of  wheat  to  market,  Baraboo  being  our  nearest  in  those  days. 
They  went  straight  for  the  river — wheat,  man  and  all — and  having  no 
box  on,  as  we  often  went  in  those  days,  the  wheat  slid  into  the  river  and 
he  fished  with  boat  and  boat-hook  until  the  next  day  to  get  it  on  terra 
firma  again. 

"And  our  buildings  of  that  day  were  just  like  the  buildings  of  to-day. 
with  a  little  variation.  T  well  remember  the  school  house  that  I  taught 
my  first  school  in.  It  was  situated  about  where  Conrad  Egerer's  barn 
stands  to-day,  surrounded  by  such  heavy  timber  that  the  sun  never 
reached  us.  It  had  been  built  for  a  resident  of  some  pioneer,  and  had 
a  large  fireplace  on  the  inside  and  the  chimney  on  the  outside.   No  road 
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to  get  to  it — just  a  path  through  the  heavy  woods,  aud  more  than  once 
in  my  travels  to  and  from  have  I  had  to  stand  and  wait  while  a  monster 
rattler  crossed  my  path  before  proceeding  on  my  way,  for  1  was  too 
cowardly  to  attack  him,  not  knowing  which  would  come  out  victorious; 
aud  in  those  days,  fifty  years  ago,  they  were  plenty,  as  well  as  many 
kinds  of  wild  animals  which  arc  to-day  extinct  in  this  locality.  At  that 
time  I  had  to  make  a  trip  across  the  river  to  a  man  who  lived  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Pfaff  farm,  to  get  my  certificate;  thence  to  'Big  John' 
Dickie's,  on  the  grounds  near  where  the  Kgerer  Brothers'  mansion  now 
stands  (Dickie  lived  in  one  just  like  it,  only  a  little  different)  to  get 
my  contract ;  and  then  when  my  w  ork  was  done,  go  up  to  the  farm  now 


Plum  Valley  School,  Woodland 

El-County  Superintendent  Snyder  was  a  pupil  at  this  school 


known  as  the  Rick  farm  and  draw  the  immense  sum  of  .$12.00  per  month. 
Little  Jimmie  Dickie,  of  Barahoo,  and  brother,  David,  were  two  of  my 
pupils.  Jim  Carpenter  and  brother.  Will,  and  six  little  Harseims  wended 
their  way  to  my  school  room. 

"But  the  poser  of  the  whole  business  was  when  William  and  Parshall 
Haekett  first  came  to  school.  The  scholars  would  say,  'When  is  Sam  com- 
ing?' 'Oh,  when  he  pets  the  crops  in,'  they  would  answer.  It  would 
run  along  a  day  or  two,  (hen  'When  is  Frank  coming?'  'Oh,  when  they 
get  the  corn  planted.'  And  again  someone  would  be  inquiring,  'When 
is  Curb  coming?'  Oh  well,  I  thought,  after  a  time  I  will  have  three  more 
scholars,  a  little  older,  and  it  will  give  me  something  to  do.  But  lo  and 
behold,  when  the  mystery  was  solved  they  were  all  merged  under  one 
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cognomen — Samuel  Franklin  Curbu  Hackett— and  he  never  came  at  all. 
So  I  think  he  never  got  through  his  work,  but  I  have  always  thought  that 
if  he  had,  he  would  have  been  a  better  scholar  and  a  better  man ;  but  he  is 
so  well  known,  we  will  let  that  go,  as  it  is  too  late  to  remodel  him. 

' '  But  in  those  days  there  was  no  scrambling  for  prominence  of  one 
above  the  other,  or  one  trying  to  outdo  the  other.  Wc  were  seemingly  all 
more  on  equal  terms,  and  all  friendly  and  neighborly ;  ever  ready  to  land 
a  helping  hand  whenever  needed,  without  stopping  to  ask  Is  there  a 
couple  of  dollars  in  it  for  me?  I  was  getting  $3.00  per  week  and  paying 
$1.50  for  board  at  Mary  Carpenter's  and  it  would  doubly  discount  any 
$4.00  board  of  the  present  day  in  my  estimation.  When  I  think  of  those 
freshly  picked  wild  red  raspberries,  covered  with  thick  sweet  cream  and 
sugar,  and  then  a  plate  of  those  cream  biscuits,  such  as  she  knew  how  to 
make,  I  can  taste  them  yet. 

"My  next  school  was  in  a  building  near  the  old  Schram  mill  bridge, 
with  a  row  of  windows  on  one  side,  of  7  by  9  glass,  a  desk  built  against 
the  wall  and  a  seat  made  out  of  a  slab  with  legs  driven  in — much  nicer 
and  handier  than  you  have  it  now.  Such  little  boys  as  Sammy  McCoy, 
James  and  John  Sproul  were  among  the  number  of  scholars.  At  this 
time  horcsback  riding  was  it ;  reason  why.  no  roads.  I  well  remember 
riding  up  the  Hill  settlement  road  while  in  construction.  A  gang  of 
men  were  opening  a  rnad  just  wide  enough  for  teams  to  pass,  huge  trees 
lying  in  every  conceivable  position,  hut  with  a  horse  I  could  pick  my  way 
between.  Methinks  I  hear  some  of  you  say  'quite  a  difference.'  But  as 
the  world  moves  wc  must  move  with  it,  until  wc  move  off  the  stage.  And 
I  do  think  that  if  it  were  not  for  these  old  settlers'  meetings,  such  as  we 
are  holding  here  today,  wc  would  soon  forget  many  familiar  faces  that  we 
meet  here  every  year,  and  I  hope  this  will  continue  as  long  as  one  of  the 
old-timers  are  left  to  come  together.  And  then,  fifty  years  hence,  whoever 
meets  will  say  of  to-day.  How  much  more  comfort  we  took  in  our  day  than 
at  the  present!" 

A  Veteran  ScuwLnorsE 

A  primitive  log  schoolhouse  was  erected  in  1861,  in  District  No.  8, 
Town  of  Winfield,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Rcedsburg  near  the  county 
line.  The  first  teacher  in  the  building  was  Miss  Kate  Kivel  of  Winfield, 
and  Miss  Emma  Isenberg,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Iscnberg  of  Bar- 
,  aboo,  was  in  charge  when  this  article  was  written.  The  names  of  the  first 
pupils  who  attended  the  school  are  Michael,  Timothy  and  FJlen  Foley; 
James,  Kate  and  Ellen  Fitzgerald:  Arinccnt,  Ellen,  Tinney,  and  John 
Casey;  Tim  Kelly;  Mary  A.  Byrne,  Margaret  Scannell,  Patrick  Scan- 
nell,  Daniel  and  Kate  Casey. 

Mary  Collins,  who  became  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  Che- 
halis  Comity,  Washington,  was  once  a  pupil  there.    Dr.  Francis  Kelly 
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of  Morrill,  Wisconsin,  also  attended  there.  Among  those  who  became 
teachers  are  Ellen  Fitzgerald,  Mary  Casey,  Johanna  Casey  and  John 
Stearns.  The  one  who  kindly  furnished  the  information  for  this  article 
says  that  the  hnilding  in  all  its  simplicity  never  turned  out  a  criminal. 

There  are  three  log  schoolhouses  in  Sauk  County  of  which  this  one  is 
the  oldest.    It  has  become  so  dilapidated  that  one  who  has  visited  the 


Last  Loo  School  House  in  Sauk  County,  Joint  District  No.  5,  Town 

op  Troy 

hnilding  several  times  says  that  the  woodehucks  are  in  the  habit  of  poking 
their  noses  through  the  crevices  in  the  floor  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
ohservers.    The  old  landmark  will  soon  be  replaced  by  a  new  building. 

The  present  school  officers  are  Timothy  Kelly,  clerk;  John  Conway, 
treasurer ;  and  Lucus  Knpsic,  director.  The  pupils  in  the  school  at  the 
present  time  are  Joseph,  Hester,  Mercedes  and  Rush  Kelly,  Frank  Byrnes, 
John  Kupsic,  August  Riskie,  Dave  Conway  and  Ernest  Mills. 


♦ 
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CHAPTER  XII 

WATER  WAYS  AND  LAND  WAYS 

Early  Improvements  on  the  Baraboo — The  Maxwell  Water  Power 
— The  Middle  Water  Power — The  Upper  Power — The  Reedsburg 
Water  Power— The  Great  Modern  Power  Near  Prairie  du  Sac- 
Measured  His  Strength  Against  the  Old  Wisconsin— Steps  in 
the  Great  Construction — Units  of  a  Great  System — Passing  of 
the  Old  Stage  Lines — Taverns  and  Stages — No  Respecters  of  Old 
Age — Madison  to  Baraboo  Line — James  Cowles  and  His  Route — 
The  Old  Matt  Ferry— Incidents  Along  the  Way^Jim  Always 
"Got  There"— .Tames  Curry,  Last  of  the  Old  Stage  Drivers- 
Leading  State  Lines — Cazenovia,  Ironton  and  La  Valle  Stage 
Taken  Off — Noted  Stage  Horses  and  Drivers — Farewell  to  the 
Old  Stage  Coach — An  Auto  Stage  LiNtf — Present  Sauk  County 
Stages— The  Good  Roads  Movement— The  Railroads  in  Sauk 
County— The  St.  Paul  Reaches  Spring  Green— Proposed  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac — Negotiations  with  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western— The  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  and  Newport — 
Other  Abortive  Attempts — Baraboo  Valleyites  "Getting  Set" 
—The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Built  Through  the  Valley. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  Sauk  County,  dependent  upon  its 
waterways  and  its  landways,  is  the  universal  American  story  of  a  return 
to  the  viewpoint  of  the  pioneer,  transformed  by  the  all-pervading  influ- 
ence of  new  and  broader  conditions.  He  saw  the  manifold  advantages 
of  being  near  a  running  stream,  which  could  furnish  him  with  both 
transportation  and  the  power  necessary  to  operate  the  sawmills  and  the 
gristmills  to  accommodate  the  oncoming  settlers.  As  he  commenced  to 
raise  his  crops,  and  his  cattle  and  hogs  increased  beyond  his  own  necessi- 
ties and  those  of  his  immediate  neighbors,  he  also  began  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  surrounding  woods,  and  improve  the  neighboring  roads  so 
that  different  communities  could  be  brought  into  communication  and 
co-operation.  Then  came  a  time  when  stream  and  the  railroads  over- 
shadowed the  powers  of  the  waterways  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  passable  and  well-constructed  highways  over  the  land.  The  coun- 
try, as  a  whole,  became  careless  as-  to  the  fine,  practical  usefulness  of  the 
streams  and  the  common  roads  which  had  played  such  a  great  part  in 
bringing  comforts  and  prosperity. 
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A  notable  reaction  has  occurred  within  the  past  twenty  years.  With 
the  development  of  electricity  the  wonderful  powers  of  hydraulics  have 
continually  grown  upon  the  minds  of  scientists  and  engineers,  and, 
although  the  growth  of  the  railway  systems  and  appliances  has  been  as 
remarkable  as  anything  in  the  domain  of  hydraulics,  vehicles  of  laud 
transportation,  such  as  automobiles,  have  also  been  so  perfected  that 
there  has  come  an  insistent  demand  for  the  best  of  roads,  built  not  of 
iron  and  steel,  but  of  gravel  and  concrete.  The  result  of  the  modern 
good  roads  movement  has  been  to  bring  the  agricultural  communities  of 
the  country  and  of  the  county  into  close  social,  business  and  political 
co-operation.  The  details  of  these  developments  are  to  bo  brought  out 
in  this  chapter. 

Early  Improvements  on  the  Bakaboo 

The  improvement  of  the  interior  streams  of  Sauk  County  necessarily 
preceded  that  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  as  it  involved  the  lesser  expense 
and  labor;  the  improvement  of  the  Wisconsin  was  reserved  for  a  later, 
more  wealthy  and  more  scientific  generation  of  capitalists  and  engineers. 
Note  has  already  been  made  of  the  commencement  of  a  little  dam,  in  the 
winter' of  1839-40,  by  Wood  &  Rowan,  a  short  distance  above  the  site  of 
the  factory  subsequently  erected  by  the  Baraboo  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Draper  &  Post  were  the  mechanics  who  built  the  mill,  the  former 
having  an  interest  in  it.  In  1843  Captain  Levi  Moore  bought  out  Rowan, 
and  other  changes  were  made  in  the  management  even  before  a  flood 
washed  out  a  portion  of  the  dam  and  wrecked  the  sawmill  completely. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  drive  of  logs  which  came  from  the  Baraboo  pinery 
were  cut  and  brought  to  the  river  by  Archibald  Barker  and  James 
Christie.  Their  boom  broke  away  and  the  logs  in  going  over  the  dam 
caused  the  first  breach  in  it,  which  probably  led  to  the  final  break.  A 
man  was  drowned  on  the  raft  at  the  time  and  the  incident  naturally 
caused  some  excitement. 

In  the  fall  of  1844  Messrs.  Wood  &  Moore  resolved  to  put  in  a  new- 
dam  further  up  stream,  at  the  head  of  the  bend,  and  to  carry  the  water 
across  in  a  race.  In  the  following  winter  the  race  was  laid  out  and  dug 
and  in  the  summer  of  1845  the  new  sawmill  was  completed.  J.  Clement 
bought  out  Wood  soon  after  the  mill  was  completed,  and  Moore  & 
Clement  operated  it  for  about  two  years.  Subsequently  the  enterprise 
developed  into  the  widely  known  Island  Woolen  Mill,  more  particularly 
noted  in  the  history  of  Baraboo. 

The  Maxwell  Water  Power 

The  Lower,  or  Maxwell  Water  Power,  was  the  first  one  selected  at 
the  Rapids.   Three  or  four  blocks  away  the  depot  and  the  shops  of  the 
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North  Western  Railway  were  constructed  more  than  thirty  years  later. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  location  of  this  power  are  thus  given 
in  one  of  the  Canfield  papers:  "In  the  summer  of  1839  James  Alban, 
the  first  white  settler  on  Sauk  Prairie,  while  on  a  visit  to  Eben  Peck  at 
Madison  (whose  was  the  first  white  family  there)  related  that  while  he 
was  one  day  reconnoitering  the  bluffs  bordering  Sauk  Prairie  upon  the 
north  he  came  in  sight  of  a  most  remarkable  looking  lake  ensconsed  most 
majestically  among  the  wild  rocks  and  precipices,  and  that  through  its 
opening  he  saw  what  seemed  like  a  fertile  valley  beyond.  He  said  he 
intended,  in  a  short  time,  an  exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Baraboo. 
Peck  at  onee  proposed  to  go  with  him,  and  to  go  immediately,  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  they  started  the  next  day  and  went  as  far  as  Alban 's, 
and  thence  to  the  Baraboo  River,  intersecting  it  at  a  point  near  where 
the  lower  dam  now  stands.  Crossing  the  river  they  found  two  Indian 
villages.  The  Indians  were  indisposed  and  told  them  to  'pucherchee. ' 
Peck  selected  the  ox-bow,  or  great  bend  of  the  river,  as  his  claim,  and 
marked  it,  but  they  were  obliged  to  start  on  their  way  home  that  night, 
for  another  chief  had  been  sent  for,  who  now  came  and  with  a  quivering 
chin  told  them  'Krunkshun. '  They  recrossed  the  river  but  stayed  that 
night  on  Peck's  claim.  Returning  to  Madison,  Peck  gave  a  glowing 
description  of  the  Baraboo  and  his  claim.  In  the  fall  Eben  Peck  and 
Rosaline,  his  wife,  and  Luther,  his  brother,  made  a  visit  to  his  claim 
upon  the  Baraboo  River.  They  crossed  the  Baraboo  on  horseback,  Mrs. 
Peck  riding  a  man's  saddle  borrowed  of  John  Hoover  on  Sauk  Prairie. 
In  riding  towards  Portage  City  upon  what  is  now  called  Peck's  Prairie, 
they  met,  to  their  great  surprise,  "Wallace  Rowan  and  Abraham  Wood, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  look  at  the  Baraboo  River.  Wood  and  Rowan 
at  that  time  made  a  claim  on  the  Upper  Ox-bow. 

In  about  a  month  after  this  last  expedition  of  the  Pecks,  Chester 
Matson  and  James  Van  Slykc  visited  the  Baraboo  Rapids  in  search  of 
a  mill  power,  attempted  to  jump  Peck's  claim  and  had  progressed  to 
some  extent  in  building  a  tree  dam  when  Peck  served  papers  upon  them. 
The  suit  went  in  Peck's  favor,  and  as  the  floods  of  the  next  spring 
carried  away  all  the  improvements,  and  Peek  moved  his  family  on  his 
claim  to  hold  it  down,  the  lower  mill  site  became  a  dead  letter  for  several 
years. 

There  were  no  capital  and  scarcely  any  provisions  in  the  settlement. 
Each  family  operated  its  own  coffee  mill,  pounded  its  own  hominy,  and 
had  no  use  for  a  power  plant.  When  the  land  came  into  the  market  in 
1846,  however,  Van  Slyke  obtained  the  money  from  James  A.  Maxwell, 
of  Walworth  County,  to  enter  a  half  interest  in  the  old  mill  site.  With 
his  father  and  others,  Mr.  Maxwell  also  obtained  control  of  an  adjacent 
forty  acres  necessary  to  cover  the  entire  power,  and  superintended  the 
building  of  a  sawmill.  They  moved  to  Baraboo  in  the  spring  of  1848  and, 
in  association  with  some  Milwaukee  people,  erected  a  $10,000  flour  mill. 
• 
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The  mill  interests  were  afterward  divided,  and  other  establishments 
developed,  but  in  view  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  leadership  in  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  the  water  power,  it  long  retained  his  name. 

Tub'  Middle  Water  Power 

What  is  known  as  the  Middle  Water  Power  was  claimed  and  surveyed 
by  George  W.  Brown,  of  Whitewater,  in  June,  1844.  In  July  he  was 
joined  by  his  brother,  William  Brown,  and  by  December  the  dam  was 
completed  and  a  sawmill  in  operation,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
The  next  Season  he  built  a  gristmill  on  the  other  shore,  the  first  industry 
of  that  kind  of  any  size  on  the  Baraboo.  He  was  killed  by  a  falling 
timber  while  making  an  addition  to  it  in  the  following  season.  The  first 
sale  of  any  portion  of  this  water  power  was  to  Orlano  Pratt  and  Lewis 
and  Josiah  Hayes — 200  inches  of  water  and  a  strip  of  land — in  the  year 
1846.  By  fall  they  had  erected  shops  for  turning  lathes,  a  shingle  ma- 
chine, chair  factory  machinery,  etc.,  and  for  about  two  years,  as  long 
as  the  firm  lasted,  the  industries  at  the  Middle  Power  were  quite  alive. 
In  1847-49  Philarmon  Pratt,  Daniel  Scherraerhorn  (his  father-in-law) 
and  the  Seaburn  brothers  erected  and  operated  various  factories  at  that 
point,  which  continued  for  years  to  be  an  industrial  center.  But  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  powers  drew  from  its  strength  finally,  and  the 
property  gradually  decreased  in  advantages  and  manufacturing  value. 
Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1907,  the  property  was  bid  in  under  sheriff's 
sale  by  Grotophorst,  Evans  &  Thomas,  in  behalf  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Baraboo.  for  $5,000.  The  property  comprised  the  dam  under 
the  high  bridge,  the  race  north  of  the  river,  the  building  site  formerly 
occupied  by  the  old  Hoyt  mill  (burned  July  5,  1902),  and  a  claim  for 
property  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 

The  Upper  Power 

A  claim  was  made  to  the  water  power  at  the  head  of  Ihe  Rapids 
in  the  summer  of  1843,  and  in  the  following  winter  timber  cut  for  the 
first  sawmill  at  the  Upper  Power. .  The  firm  which  developed  the  original 
improvement  was  that  composed  of  the  Willard  brothers  (Edward  and 
George)  and  Don  Carlos  Barry.  The  frame  of  the  mill  was  raised  about 
the  last  of  September,  1844,  and  commenced  sawing  in  about  six  weeks. 
Barry  soon  sold  out,  although  the  first  season's  business  is  said  to  have 
been  good,  the  supply  of  raw  material  having  been  obtained  from  Peck's 
Pinery.  In  the  following  year  the  Baraboo  Pinery  was  drawn  upon, 
and  there  was  soon  quite  a  settlement  around  the  mills.  For  many  years 
Messrs.  John  Metealf,  Nathan  Paddock  and  Martin  Waterman,  with 
Captain  Levi  Moore,  were  perhaps  the  most  influential  personal  forces 
nt  work  in  the  development  of  the  manufacturing  interests  at  the  Upper 
Water  Power. 
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The  Reedsbueg  Water  Power 

• 

The  improvement  of  the  water  power  of  the  Baraboo  River  at  Reeds- 
burg  was  of  a  later  day  than  that  at  Baraboo,  and  also  of  less  magni- 
tude David  C.  Reed,  the  founder  of  the  village,  commenced  the  dam 
at  that  point  in  the  summer  of  1847,  and  in  the  following  year  a  sawmill 
was  completed  and  a  gristmill  commenced.  The  latter  was,  however, 
delayed  for  some  time,  as  Mr.  Reed 's  ambitions  had  outrun  his  capital, 
and  several  years  afterward  the  Mackey  brothers,  of  New  York,  came 
into  the  field,  bought  pine  lands  further  up  the  river,  and  erected  several 
mills,  both  saw  and  grist,  and  made  the  water  power  at  Reedsburg  and 
the  place  itself  of  consequence. 

The  Great  Modern  Power  Near  Prairie  du  Sac 

In  the  meantime,  and  up  to  very  recent  years,  the  Wisconsin  River, 
in  its  relations  to  Sauk  County,  had  simply  been  used  as  a  frontier 
watenvay  for  the  sending  of  lumber  rafts  toward  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  Pox  and  Wisconsin  valleys,  or  to  carry  pleasure  seekers 
back  and  forth ;  but,  as  to  harnessing  it  for  purposes  of  utility,  nothing 
was  done  until  about  twelve  years  ago.  All  residents  of  Sauk  County, 
and  many  without  its  boundaries,  will  know  that  special  reference  is 
made  to  the  development  of  the  great  water  power  near  the  Village 
of  Prairie  du  Sac. 

The  history  of  this  work  which  is  of  so  much  benefit  to  Sauk  County, 
and  a  far  broader  scope  of  territory,  was  thoroughly  and  graphically 
given  in  "The  Multitude"  for  August,  1914,  by  Henry  Walter  Young. 
Its  salient  points  are  reproduced,  as  follows:  "Untold  centuries  ago  Na- 
ture laid  out  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  a  vast  hydro-electric  scheme,  await- 
ing the  engineers  of  the  twentieth  century  who  were  to  utilize  it  in  place 
of  the  coal  which  she  had  not  seen  fit  to  provide.  Por  the  ages  this  power 
has  been  poured  forth  unutilized,  carries  us  back  very  far  in  the  world's 
history,  to  the  beginning  of  things — the  days  of  'Chaos  and  Old  Night.' 

"Geologists  tell  us  that  what  are  now  the  wide  central  plains  of 
Wisconsin  were  once  mountains  which  pierced  the  sky,  the  first  land 
to  appear  on  the  American  continent.  Worn  down  by  erosion  and  beaten 
back  by  the  waves  of  a  limitless  ocean,  after  centuries  of  centuries  they 
became  the  prey  of  the  great  glacier  of  the  north.  The  glacier  planed 
off  what  remained  of  the  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
into  a  vast,  flat  tableland,  one  thousand  to  nineteen  hundred  feet  in 
elevation.  Proceeding  farther  south  the  glacier  plowed  the  beginning 
of  river  beds,  depositing  debris  in  hills  and  bluffs  far  into  the  south 
center  part  of  the  state,  to  the  beginning  of  the  great  'driftless  area.' 

"Up  in  the  high  tableland  are  hundreds  of  lakes  in  a  wooded  country. 
From  this  large  reservoir  radiate  large  and  rapid  rivers  to  the  south 
and  west,  which  flow  in  grooved  valleys  suitable  for  damming. 
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"The  state  of  Wisconsin  owes  its  prosperity  in  no  small  degree  to 
these  river  systems.  At  tirst  they  were  used  to  transport  its  timber 
wealth  to  the  market,  and  later  they  were  the  direct  cause  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  paper  mill  and  other  industries  of  the  state.  This  power 
places  "Wisconsin  seventeenth  among  the  states  in  its  water  power 
resources.  The  development  at  present  represents  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  horsepower.  Professor  L.  C.  Smith  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  done  much  valuable  work  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  water  powers,  places  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
state  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  horsepower  (1908). 

"The  Wisconsin  is  the  largest  of  these  rivers.  It  is  approximately 
three  hundred  miles  long  and  drains  an  area  of  twelve  thousand  two 


hundred  and  eighty  square  miles.  Its  upper  and  swifter  stretches  have 
already  been  utilized  to  a  great  extent  for  power  purposes,  but  in  the 
lower  reaches,  where  it  broadens  out,  the  throttling  process  was  reserved 
for  these  days  of  larger  undertakings  and  more  experienced  engineering. 
When  it  is  realized  that  these  developments  are  improvements  in  prac- 
tically a  four-dollar-per-ton  coal  state,  and  that  recent  engineering  has 
brought  the  efficiency  of  turbines  up  to  eighty-six  per  cent  the  future 
economical  efficiency  of  these  plans  is  well  established. 

"Just  above  the  village  of  Prairie  du  Sac  the  largest  power  develop- 
ment on  the  Wisconsin  river,  is  at  this  time  practically  completed.  Its 
ultimate  capacity  will  be  twenty-five  thousand  horsepower.  Much  of 
this  power  will  be  sold  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  over  a  hundred  miles 
away.   Now  that  the  river  has  been  subdued  and  its  waters  are  pouring 
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through  the  concrete  structure  of  the  power  house,  even  the  experienced 
can  have  little  conception  of  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome 
in  confining  a  river  a  third  of  a  mile  wide,  flowing  over  a  bed  of  shifting 
sand  to  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  bottom. 

4 '  Outside  of  the  Mississippi  development  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  the  devel- 
opment at  Prairie  du  Sac  is  the  largest  in  the  Middle  West  and  is  also 
one  of  the  most  interesting  from  an  engineering  standpoint.  Three 
and  one-half  years  of  unyielding  effort  were  required  for  its  construction, 
and  an  expenditure  of  approximately  two  million  dollars  on  the  plant 
alone,  aside  from  the  flowage  rights.  The  Wisconsin  is  not  a  'flashy' 
river;  that  is,  its  bed  is  more  or  less  winding  and  obstructed  by  shoals 
and  bars.  For  this  reason  it  is  less  apt  to  be  first  overfed  and  then 
starved  in  its  water  supply  than  some  whose  watersheds  are  more  steeply 
converging.  It  is  among  the  big  rivers  in  a  country  of  big  rivers,  grim 
and  powerful. 

"The  Wisconsin  River  Power  Company  was  formed  to  carry  out 
the  Prairie  du  Sac  development.  The  site  chosen  was  about  a  mile  above 
the  village,  where  the  river  contracts  somewhat,  passing  out  from  behind 
a  high  headland  on  the  west  bank.  Borings  in,  the  river  bed  showed 
nothing  but  sand  and  gravel  strata  for  a  depth  of  over  sixty  feet.  A 
mile  from  the  east  bank  stands  Black  Hawk  bluff,  composed  of  rock 
suitable  for  concrete  work.  At  its  foot  are  gravel  hills.  Altogether 
these  offered  an  unlimited  supply  of  materials  for  the  construction  of 
the  great  monolith  which  was  to  span  the  river. 

"Plans  for  the  structure  were  drawn  up  by  Mead  and  Seastoue,  con- 
sulting hydraulic  engineers  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  the  engineering 
work  was  under  their  guidance  and  supervision.  But  the  actual  work 
in  this,  as  in  similar  undertakings,  was  done  by  contract.  Just  as  these 
are  contractors  who  build  bridges  and  office  buildings  and  dig  tunnels, 
so  these  are  men  who  devote  their  efforts  to  the  closing  up  of  rivers. 

Measured  His  Strength  Aoainst  the  Old  Wisconsin 

"In  a  Chicago  office  building  overlooking  Lake  Michigan  you  will 
find  the  man  who  has  measured  his  strength  against  the  'Old  Wisconsin' 
— and  won.  His  name  is  James  0.  Hey  worth.  This  is  not  the  first  river 
he  has  tackled,  for  dams  of  his  building  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
Wisconsin,  across  the  raging  streams  in  Washington  and  in  the  indus- 
trially awakened  South.  Hut  in  this  case  he  had  a  real  fight  on  his 
hands.  One  is  not  disappointed  by  finding  in  him  lack  of  those  pro- 
verbial characteristics  of  the  fighter — the  square  jaw  overshadowed  by 
the  stiffly  bristling  mustache,  and  backed  up  by  some  two  hundred 
pounds  of  what  appears  to  be  real  river  man.  Commenting  one  day 
upon  the  physical  aspects  of  the  problem  which  was  before  him,  he 
remarked:    'It  isn't  the  engineering  features  of  the  thing  which  give 
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us  the  trouble.  They  are  plauued  by  engineers  who  know  how  the  work 
should  go  in.  Given  a  certain  river  to  dam,  with  a  eertain  bottom  and 
known  flow  of  water,  the  way  of  going  about  it  is  well  understood.  But 
it  is  the  getting  of  the  thing  accomplished  that  is  the  nerve-wracking 
part.  So  many  tons  of  concrete  must  be  laid  across  the  river — down 
so  deep.  If  you  could  dump  it  all  in  at  once  the  matter  would  be  simple. 
Jiut  we  have  got  to  start  at  the  two  banks  and  work  toward  the  center  of 
the  stream.  As  the  false  work  progresses  the  river  narrows  and  deepens 
and  the  water  gets  swifter.  It  roots  and  digs  and  tears.  In  a  night, 
perhaps,  high  water  comes.  Out  goes  a  cofferdam,  a  section  of  piling — 
everything  you  have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  weeks  or  months,  maybe. 
And  then  it  all  has  to  be  done  over  again.   The  disheartening  repetition 


High  Water  on  the  Wisconsin  (1911) 

of  it  gets  on  the  nerves  of  the  men.  At  such  times  the  personality  of  the 
men  counts  for  a  lot.  Those  boys  have  to  hammer  and  pound  and  work 
to  hold  every  inch  they  have  been  able  to  wrest  from  the  river;  some- 
times for  forty-eight  horn's  without  a  wink  of  sleep. 

Steps  in  the  Great  Construction 

was  in  February,  1911.  that  the  work  on  the  dam  site  was  begun. 
First  a  spur  of  railroad  had  to  be  built  to  bring  in  materials  and  machin- 
ery. A  temporary  offire  building  and  sleeping  and  caling  quarters  for 
the  men  were  then  erected,  and  an  eleetrie  power  plant.  Electric  power 
is  necessary  these  days  to  carry  on  most  efficiently  great  constructive 
operations  and  it  is  significant  that  in  order  to  build  this  hydro-electric 
plant  the  first  thing  to  be  erected  was  a  small  electric  power  plant  driven 
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by  steam  engines.  This  temporary  plant  is  of  three  hundred  horsepower 
and  has  been  running  ever  since.  Its  energy  supplies  light  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  operates  great  centrifugal  pumps  and  drives  the  ears  which 
haul  the  materials  for  concrete  from  the  distant  blnff.  Viewed  from 
the  heights  above,  the  work  as  it  stands  today  consists  of  five  elements. 
At  the  west  bank  stands  the  power  house  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
wide;  next  to  it  a  log  and  ice  chute  thirty-eight  feet  wide;  then  a  lock 
thirty-five  feet  wide,  and  finally,  on  the  lowland  of  the  eastern  bank,  an 
abutment  and  embankment  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  long. 

"It  might  be  said  that  aside  from  the  embankment,  the  foundations 
of  the  various  sections,  clear  across  the  river,  were  built  in  a  series  of 
steel  boxes,  technically  known  as  cofferdams.  Steel  interlocking  piles 
were  used  in  this  work,  which  looked  like  great  I-beams  with  edges 
tongued  and  grooved,  to  fit  one  into  another.  The  power  house  coffer- 
dam and  section  of  the  main  dam  on  the  west  side  were  attempted  first. 
In  building  the  former,  the  sections  of  steel  sheet  were  driven  down  one 
after  another  to  a  depth  of  thirty  to  fifty  feet  on  the  upstream  side  and 
slightly  less  on  the  downstream  side,  and  arranged  to  form  a  rectangular 
box  reaching  far  down  into  the  river  bed. 

"The  water  was  then  pumped  from  this  cofferdam  with  great  pumps 
going  day  and  night.  When  it  was  clear,  an  excavation  was  made, 
twenty-one  feet  below  low  water,  and  piles  were  driven  all  over  the 
bottom,  seemingly  a  forest  of  them.  When  sawed  off  level  on  the  tops 
they  formed  the  bed  upon  which  was  laid  thousands  of  cubic  yards  of 
concrete  and  rock.  All  together  this  made  the  foundation  of  the  power 
house.  Upon  it  was  laid  the  massive  concrete  work  for  the  gateways, 
draught  tubes,  etc.,  and,  above  all,  the  lofty  brick  building. 

"This  same  method  of  cofferdam  construction  was  employed  on  the 
other  sections  of  the  work — progressing  from  each  bank  toward  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  A  total  of  over  eleven  thousand  piles- were  driven 
in  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

The  Fight  Against  Flood  and  Ice 

"But  this  hasty  summary  of  the  methods  of  construction  gives  no 
idea  of  the  difficulties  actually  encountered.  In  October,  1912,  less  than 
a  year  after  construction  had  begun,  the  water  commenced  to  rise.  It 
went  on  up  until  it  attained  a  stage  six  inches  above  the  highest  stage 
ever  recorded.  This  was  the  first  disheartening  blow.  The  sheet  piling 
for  the  power  house  was  in  place  and  part  of  the  foundation  piles 
driven.  The  river  being  considerably  narrowed  thereby,  the  depth  and 
velocity  of  the  water  around  the  east  end  of  the  cofferdam  became 
enormous.  All  the  trestle  work  and  two  hundred  linear  feet  of  steel  pil- 
ing went  out,  the  steel  sections  of  the  latter  being  twisted  and  bent  like 
reeds.   Then  the  water  subsided.   However,  there  was  Imt  a  short  respite 
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in  which  to  view  the  damage.  The  water  rose  again,  undermining  the 
southeast  end  of  the  cofferdam,  which  promptly  slid  off  into  fifty-eight 
feet  of  water.  Then  gorge  ice  began  to  ruu,  adding  to  the  damage,  until 
the  river  finally  choked  up  and  froze  over  entirely,  settling  down  to  a 
normal  stage.  In  succeeding  years  other  floods  occurred,  but  not  as 
disastrous  as  the  first.  In  one  period  of  twelve  months  there  were  but 
eighty-five  working  days.  Ice  was  a  constant  menace  in  the  spring 
months.  In  the  spring  of  1913  it  went  out  with  a  rise  of  water  five  or 
six  feet  above  normal.  Before  it  broke,  for  a  mile  above  the  dam,  great 
bergs  and  blocks  rose  high  above  the  water.  This  all  let  go  within  the 
space  of  five  minutes,  taking  with  it  clusters  of  protective  piling,  together 
with  a  trestle  of  forty-foot  I-beams  and  a  sand  pump  on  a  barge.  These 
were  all  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  river  some  distance  down. 

"As  many  as  three  hundred  and  ninety  men  have  been  employed  at 
one  time  upon  the  work.  They  were  largely  foreigners — those  who  did 
the  purely  manual  labor  of  excavating,  laying  the  concrete  and  handling 
materials.  There  were  men  from  Italy,  Russia,  Servia  and  Poland.  For 
the  most  part  they  lived  in  their  own  camp,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
They  bought  their  own  foodstuffs,  constituted  themselves  into  little  groups 
or  messes,  with  one  man  in  each  group  hired  to  do  the  cooking  and  the 
camp  work.  In  this  way  they  were  able  to  live  with  the  characteristic 
economy  of  their  class — not  more  than  thirty-five  or  forty  cents  a  day  for 
board  and  lodging.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  were  the  more  preten- 
tious quarters  of  the  American  element,  with  frame  bunk  houses,  large 
dining  rooms  and  screened  doors  and  windows.  Over  there  they  paid  four 
dollars  and  a  half  a  week  for  board  and  room,  and  if  a  man  desired  the 
luxury  of  sheets  he  paid  extra  for  the  privilege. 

"To  the  visitor,  nothing,  perhaps,  was  of  more  fascinating  interest 
than  to  watch  the  little  cars  on  the  miniature  railway  as  they  shuttled 
back  and  forth  over  the  line.  They  passed  and  repassed  each  other  at  the 
turn-outs,  putting  on  brakes,  stopping  and  starting — all  without  a  sign 
of  human  agency,  for  there  were  no  men  upon  them.  This  was  an  example 
of  the  Woodford  system  of  electric  haulage,  used  before  in  other  classes 
of  work,  but  here  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  construction  of  a  dam.  A 
total  of  four  and  one-half  miles  of  track  was  laid  from  the  quarry  on  the 
bluff  and  the  gravel  pits  and  on  across  the  trestle  work  to  the  yards  on 
the  west  Ride.  The  cars  were  electrically  operated  by  current  taken  from 
a  third  rail.  The  motors  on  the  cars  were  started  and  stopped  and 
reversed  and  brakes  were  applied  by  a  system  of  electrical  'remote'  con- 
trol. Four  men  in  little  towers  had  complete  control  of  the  system, 
through  switching  mechanism  therein.  For  months  these  cars  trundled 
back  and  forth,  bringing  rock  from  the  bluff  and  sand  and  gravel  from 
the  pits  to  an  immense  storage  pile  at  the  concrete  mixing  plant.  After 
it  was  mixed  the  concrete  was  transported  by  other  ears  out  over  the 
trestle  and  dumped  in  its  final  resting  place. 
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"In  the  small  space  of  five  years  last  past,  hydro-electric  develop- 
ment methods  have  been  greatly  perfected.  The  efficiency  of  such  plants 
has  in  that  time  been  raised  fifteen  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the  mean 
low  water  flow  and  the  flood  flow  of  a  river  had  never  been  given  its  due 
consideration  until  within  the  last  few  years.  The  lack  of  sufficient  spill- 
ways and  adequate  machinery  to  operate,  properly  and  quickly,  flood 
outlets  has  heretofore  endangered  water  power  developments.  This  im- 
portant provision  is  now  being  taken  care  of,  so  that,  as  at  the  Prairie  du 
Sac  plant,  where  the  mean  low  water  flow  of  the  river  is  five  thousand 
feet  per  second,  and  the  high  flood  flow  has  reached  seventy-six  thousand 
second  feet,  this  big  difference  is  adequately  taken  care  of  by  the  installa- 
tion of  forty-one  gates,  fourteen  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  wide,  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  spillway  section  of  the  dam.  This  permits  of  control, 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  power,  all  stages  of  floods  from  small  to  large. 

Units  op  a  Great  System 

"Today  (November,  1914),  the  work  stands  practically  completed. 
It  has  taken  a  year  longer  than  was  at  first  estimated— all  on  account  of 
a  scries  of  conditions  in  the  river  flow  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  white  man.  Above  the  dam  lies  beautiful  Lake  Swenson* — named 
after  Magnus  Swenson,  president  of  the  power  company.  Through  the 
power  house  are  rushing  the  waters  which  will  soon  be  turning  the  great 
hydraulic  turbines  of  three  thousand  horsepower  each,  which  will  drive 
the  electric  generators.  Four  of  these  units  are  now  being  installed  and 
are  to  be  delivering  current  by  the  first  of  December.  Transformers  will 
step  the  pressure  up  to  sixty  thousand  volts  for  transmission  over  a 
duplicate,  three-phase  line  carried  on  steel  towers.  This  line  runs  up  the 
river  to  the  city  of  Portage,  some  twenty-five  miles.  Here  it  unites  with 
another  similar  line  from  the  Kilbouru  plant,  situated  just  below  the 
famous  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin.  The  combined  transmission  line  then  runs 
east  and  north  from  Portage  to  a  point  near  Milwaukee,  where  junction  is 
made  with  the  system  of  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light  Com- 
pany, which  will  be  a  large  user  of  the  power." 

In  1915-16  a  transmission  line  was  built  from  Prairie  du  Sac  to  Madi- 
son and  in  1917  another  line  was  extended  from  the  dam  to  Baraboo  and 
on  to  Portage.  This  auxilliary  line  to  Portage  partly  supplies  Baraboo 
and  provides  against  loss  of  power  in  case  one  of  the  lines  should  be 
damaged.   Many  farmers  are  provided  with  power. 

Passing  op  tue  Stage  Lines 

As  Sauk  County — or  the  region  now  known  by  that  name — was  right 
in  the  well-beaten  path  of  travel  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Missis- 

"The  name  of  the  lake  by  a  vnt*  of  the  people  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
was  afterward  changed  to  Lake  Wisconsin. 
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sippi  River;  was  an  important  sector  in  the  system  of  great  Indian 
trails  which  networked  this  region  of  Interior  America,  so  hefore  the 
coming  of  the  railroads,  the  stage  lines  which  passed  through  its  terri- 
tory were  widely  known  as  necessary  links  in  these  chains  of  primitive 
travel,  especially  between  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  Prairie  du  Chien 
and  the  lead  fields  of  Southwestern  "Wisconsin  and  Northwestern 
Illinois. 

The  railroads  gradually  displaced  the  old  stage  lines,  although  there 
was  a  bitter  fight  for  several  years,  and  for  some  time  after  the  steamcars 
commenced  to  run  on  their  fixed  rails  the  old-timers  preferred  the  slower 
accommodations  of  what  became  quite  luxurious  vehicles  of  travel. 
Several  of  the  shorter  lines,  entirely  within  the  limits  of  Sauk  County, 
refused  to  permanently  expire  until  they  had  tried  the  reviving  effects 
of  automobile  equipment  and  in  a  few  places,  where  the  old-time  mail 
routes  were  still  in  the  hands  of  drivers,  and  the  rural  mail  deliveries 
had  not  penetrated  the  territory,  complete  annihilation  was  deferred,  at 
least. 

* 

Taverns  and  Stages 

The  taverns  of  the  early  days  in  Sauk  County  somewhat  corresponded 
to  the  railway  stations  of  the  later  period.  Where  they  were  and  the 
names  of  their  proprietors,  with  other  related  information,  has  been 
well  told  by  J.  H.  A.  Lacher,  of  Waukesha,  in  the  1914  Proceedings  of 
the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society.  "Sauk  County,"  he  says,  "was  tavern 
territory  until  a  late  date,  for  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 
did  not  cross  it  till  1872.  The  American  House,  at  Baraboo,  was  con- 
ducted by  J.  Q.  Adams  in  1855,  P.  Van  Wendell  in  1856,  and  W.  C. 
Warner  in  1859 ;  the  Baraboo  House,  by  Lyman  Clark  in  1855-56,  and 
Hiram  T.  Mason  in  1857.  The  Western  Hotel,  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  public  square,  built  and  formerly  managed  by  Col.  E.  Summer, 
was  kept  by  W.  Wallace  in  1856-58;  the  Exchange  House  by  Volncy 
Moore  in  1857-59.  At  Rcedsburg  the  Mansion  House,  built  in  1855  by 
Dr.  Mackey,  was  conducted  from  1856  to  1859  by  J.  and  A.  Smith,  who 
also  owned  the  stage  line  to  Baraboo.  The  Alba  House,  built  in  1856  by 
Alba  B.  Smith,  was  bought  in  1857  by  Reuben  Creen,  who  also  had  the 
stage  line  to  Kilbourn.  At  the  Baxter  House,  Prairie  du  Sac,  D.  K. 
Baxter  in  1857,  and  for  years  thereafter,  maintained  the  good  name 
established  by  Steinmetz  &  Fife.  O.  Elmer  ran  the  Chicago  Inn  at 
Delton,  and  J.  Q.  Adams,  previously  of  Baraboo,  the  Dell  Creek  House 
at  Newport." 

W.  W.  Warner  of  Madison,  a  resident  of  Baraboo  in  his  youth,  sends 
the  following:  "W.  C.  Warner,  my  father,  kept  the  American  House 
in  Baraboo  in  1859.  While  I  am  not  sure,  it  is  my  recollection,  that 
I  mentioned  this  fact  in  my  reminiscences  of  Baraboo  days  some  time 
ago  and  which  was  indulgently  published  by  you  in  the  News.    I  think 
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I  did  not  give  the  date,  however,  in  fact  I  was  not  quite  certain  as  to 
that.  In  '59  I  was  just  nine  years  of  age  and  naturally  had  a  vivid 
recollection  of  important  events  at  about  that  time  when  they  make 
such  a  lasting  impress  on  one's  memory.  The  writer  of  the  excellent 
article  in  the  'Proceedings'  might  have  mentioned  a  large  hotel  that  was 
conducted  by  some  one  whose  name  I  cannot  recall  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  not  far  from  the  old  Red  Bridge  which  was  comfortably 
covered,  by  the  way,  and  a  good  loitering  place  for  boys.  This  hotel 
stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  brewery  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Walnut  and  Lynn  streets.  There  was  still  another  hotel  which  very 
many  of  the  older  residents  of  Baraboo  will  still  remember  as  the  Wis- 
consin House,  or  Tobler's  Hotel,  and  which  surely  as  far  back  as  '56 
was  conducted  by  the  Frenchman  particularly  known  as  French  Pete. 
If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  Mr.  Tobler  succeeded  to  the  business 
after  the  death  of  the  Frenchman.  Still  later,  I  believe,  one  Mueller,  a 
German,  conducted  the  hotel.  There  was  also  along  in  the  fifties  and 
late  sixties,  for  that  matter,  a  well  patronized  hotel,  or  tavern,  at  Lyons. 
Right  well  I  remember  that  it  had  a  very  considerable  run  of  business 
before  the  advent  of  the  railroad  at  Baraboo.  The  word  'hotel,'  at  least 
at  the  present  time,  refers  to  something  quite  unlike  its  veteran  pre- 
decessor, the  tavern,  which  good  old  English  word  was  quite  good 
enough  and  expressive  enough  for  the  taverns  or  inns  in  the  villages 
and  smaller  cities  and  along  the  various  country  highways  of  relatively 
ancient  days  in  the  United  States,  and  for  centuries,  of  course,  in  Eng- 
land ;  or  rather  let  me  correct  myself  by  adding  that  'inn'  is  the  more 
correct  English  word,  as  all  know  from  frequent  allusion  to  the  popular- 
tarrying  places  mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  e.  g.,  the  Tabard  Inn.  The 
word  inn  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  German  'Hof  or  'Gasthof,' 
Hof  meaning  literally  courtyard  or  enclosure,  and  goes  back  naturally 
to  the  time  when  travelers,  whether  horseback  or  by  animal-drawn 
vehicle,  literally  corralled  their  animals  and  conveyances  in  the  'hof.' 

"Of  course,  tavern  comes  from  the  French,  taverene,  and  from  the 
older  Latin  word,  taberna,  which  means  a  hut,  booth  or  tavern.  The 
Latin  word,  taberna,  a  word  or  sign  which  probably  referred  to  the  en- 
scigne,  or  ensign,  or  board  containing  the  sign  of  a  boar's  head,  per- 
haps, or  something  else  calculated  to  stimulate  the  gastronomic  imagina- 
tion of  the  passer-by. 

' '  But  I  am  straying  far  away  from  my  subject.  I  thought  it  might 
in  some  small  degree  interest  you  to  have  your  attention  drawn  to  this 
item  from  fifty-six  years  ago  in  the  history  of  beautiful  and  interesting 
Baraboo." 

No  Respecters  ok  Old  Age 

A  few  years  before  the  railway  was  due  to  reach  Baraboo,  Rcedsburn 
and  other  centers  of  importance  in  Sauk  County,  the  lively  up-to-date 
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boys  at  the  county  seat  decided  to  have  some  sport  at  the  expense  of 
those  faithful  old  friends  of  their  forefathers,  the  Concord  stage  coaches. 
W.  W.  Warner,  who  was  one  of  the  cut-ups,  tells  the  story:  "This 
was,"  I  should  say,  "about  1868-69.  Who,  among  the  boys  who  par- 
ticipated in  that  famous  escapade,  may  ever  forget!  Be  it  known,  there 
were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  antique,  superannuated  Concord  stage 
coaches  which  had  been  one  after  another  placed,  so  to  speak,  in  dry- 
dock  and  out  of  commission,  having  outlived  their  further  transporta- 
tional  usefulness,  and  thus  they  were  housed  in  a  rambling  series  of 
sheds,  just  back  of  the  present  city  hull.  We  young  chaps,  the  day  after 
a  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  conceived  the  idea  of  decorating  Oak 
Street  with  the  dilapidated  vehicles.  Some  of  the  chariots,  I  remember, 
bore  euphonious  names — such  as  Argosy,  Prairie  Queen,  Western 
Monarch,  etc.  Those  who  remember  the  one-time  resplendent  coaches, 
gorgeous  beyond  the  dreams  of  a  Ringling-circus  creation,  will  recall  that 
they  were  integers  connecting  Baraboo  with  relatively  near-by  points  of 
the  outside  world,  such  as  Madison,  Mazomanie,  Portage,  Kilbourn  City, 
etc.,  as  the  St.  Paul  Road  was  pushed  further  northwestward  on  the 
La  Crosse  Division,  or  westward  on  the  Mississippi  River  Division.  Of 
still  more  ancient  history,  Janesville  was  a  point  of  departure,  and  I 
remember  right  well  taking  passage  thence  by  coach  with  my  parents 
en  route  from  Pennsylvania;  as  also,  on  another  occasion,  from  Portage, 
and  yet  later  on  from  Kilbourn.  Distinctly  I  recall  the  beautiful  flower- 
strewn,  virgin  prairie,  extending  almost  from  Janesville  to  Madison. 

4 'But  to  return  to  those  Concord  stage  coaches!  It  was  long  after 
midnight  when  we  scamps,  as  expeditiously  and  as  quietly  as  possible, 
hauled  forth  a  score  of  the  nondescript  vehicles  from  their  moorings,  to 
the  Western  Hotel  street  corner,  and  thence  made  an  imposing  string  of 
them,  reaching  almost  to  the  present  postoffice  site  and  a  fine  spectacle 
they  presented  early  next  morning!  Not  many  of  the  citizens  of  Bara- 
boo were  aware  that  such  antideluvian  chariots  were  in  existence,  much 
less  that  they  were  right  here  in  Baraboo.  The  general  astonishment, 
therefore,  may  well  be  imagined.  What  opportunities  were  lost  in  their 
destruction,  shortly  after  this,  their  last  public  appearance,  for  securing 
matchless  museum  antiques!  But  soon  trouble — our  trouble — began. 
Somehow  the  city  officials  and  many  of  the  older  and  more  staid,  law- 
abiding  citizens,  did  not  take  kindly  to  such  deviltry,  and  public  resent- 
ment was  quite  general,  while  diligent  efforts  were  at  once  put  forth  to 
apprehend  the  several  juvenile  malefactors  involved  in  the  disgraceful 
escapade." 

Madison  to  Baraboo  Line 

One  of  the  most  popular  old  stage  routes  was  the  one  which  ran  from 

Madison  to  Baraboo,  and  one  who  much  patronized  it  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it,  was  the  late  Peters  Richards,  of  Lodi.   The  venerable  gentle- 
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man  was  glad  to  write  about  it,  several  years  ago,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  communication,  originally  published  in  the  Baraboo  News: 
"Old  men,  like  the  writer,  are  much  inclined  to  live  in  the  past  and  find 
in  retrospection  fully  as  much  pleasure  as  in  the  events  going  on  around 
them  every  day,  but  of  which  they  do  not  feel  that  they  are  a  part — 
that  younger  men  have  crowded  them  out  and  taken  their  places,  and 
they  are  mere  spectators — 'not  in  it,'  as  the  saying  goes.  This  feeling 
among  men  and  women  who  have  reached  the  age  of  four-score  is,  I  think, 
pretty  general.  It  is  more  pronounced  in  my  case,  perhaps,  by  the  physi- 
cal infirmity  that  shuts  me  out  so  completely  from  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  men  I  see  about  me  daily,  and  with  whom  I  would  be  glad  to 
sit  on  the  benches  in  the  park  and  talk  over  old  times  and  events,  as  I 
judge  they  often  do. 

"From  all  this  you  will  readily  understand  that  I  was  glad  when  I 
received  your  letter  inviting  me  to  write  what  I  know  of  the  old  stage 
line  between  Madison  and  Baraboo  away  back  in  the  '60s,  and  of  which 
the  late  James  Cowles  was  the  proprietor.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  ride 
with  him  many  times  between  Madison  and  Baraboo  before  and  during 
war  times,  and  I  knew  his  ways  and  customs,  perhaps,  as  well  as  any 
man  who  was  not  in  his  employ  or  a  regular  passenger  over  his  route. 

"You  ask  what,  sort  of  a  stage  he  drove  and  I  reply  that  if  you  take 
the  present  Kilbourn  stage  and  paint  it  red,  put  a  pair  of  bay  horses,  or 
perhaps  occasionally  a  sorrel,  before  it,  and  you  have  as  good  an  illus- 
tration of  his  rig  as  I  could  give  you.  Mr.  Cowles'  route,  however,  was 
a  much  rougher  one  than  I  judge  the  Kilbourn  one  to  be  and  three  or 
four  times  as  long,  and  the  vehicle  he  drove  suffered  correspondingly 
from  the  roughness  of  the  roads.  Mr.  Cowles  was  a  careful  driver, 
however,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  stage  lived  so  long  and  served 
its  purpose  so  well. 

James  Cowles  and  His  Route 

"Mr.  Cowles'  route  led  him  first,  going  south  to  Merrimack  where 
his  mail  was  first  changed  at  the  postoffice  and  where  he  crossed  the  river 
thence  to  Okee,  and  then  to  Lodi,  where  he  usually  arrived  a  little  before 
twelve  o'clock,  fed  his  horses  and  took  dinner.  He  had  to  put  up  with 
considerable  fault-finding  from  the  proprietors  of  both  hotels,  the  Mills 
House  and  the  Northwestern,  both  of  whom  occasionally  accused  him 
of  running  in  the  interest  of  the  other  house.  He  professed  the  strictest 
neutrality  and  I  believe  he  was  perfectly  honest  in  that,  as  in  all  other 
matters.  His  first  stop  after  dinner  was  at  Harvey  postoffice  at  what 
was  then  called  Hundred  Mile  Grove  and  may  be  today  for  aught  I 
know;  but  Dane  postoffice  has  taken  the  place  of  Harvey.  Next  came 
Lester  postoffice,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  where  Waunakee 
now  is.  This  latter  place  was  then  an  extensive  wheat  field.   Then  came 
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the  Wcstport  postoffice  near  the  catfish  bridge.  The  postmaster,  a  Mr. 
Hinrichs,  I  have  seen  recently — within  a  year  or  two — in  Lodi,  where 
he  visits  a  brother  occasionally.  Madison  came  next,  where  his  route 
ended  and  was  usually  reached  about  seven  o'clock,  in  time  for  a  late 
supper,  after  a  drive  of  about  twelve  hours. 

The  Old  Matt's  Perry 

"The  price  paid  for  his  ride  was  $2.50,  cheap  enough  for  twelve 
hours'  ride,  though  we  can  go  now  in  the  cars  for  less  than  half  that 
sum,  but  the  ride  is  only  ahout  one  hour,  so  you  can  see  Mr.  Cowlcs' 
passengers  had  the  best  of  it.  You  mentioned  the  ferry  in  your  letter 
and  wished  to  know  how  we  crossed  the  river  and  how  long  it  took  us. 


An  Old  Time  Mail.  Coach 

• 

Well,  that  was  one  of  the  interesting  incidents  of  the  trip  and  it  was 
pleasant  on  a  pleasant  day  to  watch  the  proceedings.    The  ferry  was 
known  as  Matt  's  Ferry.    Even  though  it  had  passed  its  prime  and  seen 
its  day  of  greatest  usefulness,  but  it  was  far  more  serviceable  and  better 
managed  than  it  has  been  since  the  railroad  came.   The  stage  was  drawn 
onto  the  boat,  a  large,  stout  stick  thrust  through  both,  the  hind  wheels 
to  prevent  any  forward  or  backward  movements  of  the  wheels  and  so 
keep  it  safely  on  the  boat.   The  rope  connecting  the  boat  with  the  cable 
was  then  wound  up  until  it  was  taut  at  the  bow,  and  let  out  at  the  stern, 
thus  placing  the  boat  at  a  sharp  angle  with  the  current,  the  glancing  of 
which  along  the  side  constituted  the  propelling  power  that  moved  the 
boat.   The  time  it  took  to  cross  depended  on  the  strength  of  the  current. 
When  the  river  was  very  low  the  current  was  weak  and  the  forward 
motion  was  slow,  but  at  a  good  stape  of  the  water  it  seldom  required 
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more  than  twenty  minutes.  I  remember  ou  one  occasion  I  crossed  with 
Mr.  L'owlet  when  the  water  was  as  high  as  he  had  ever  known  it,  when 
the  blot-ks  on  the  ropes  reached  the  end  of  the  water,  and  we  had  to  cut 
loose  from  the  cable  and  resort  to  poles  for  propulsion.  This  perform- 
ance lengthened  out  the  time  of  passage.  The  trip  was  quick  while  con- 
nected with  the  cable,  but  the  poling  made  it  a  long  passage. 

Incidents  Along  the  Way 

"As  to  the  passengers,  Mr.  Cowles  was  not  often  burdened  with  more 
than  he  could  comfortably  carry,  though  he  was  sometimes.  He  had 
a  faculty  of  talking  pleasantly  and  entertainingly  with  them,  which 
served  to  relieve  the  tedium.  I  remember  one  trip  from  Baraboo  to 
Madison,  when,  as  we  got  within  a  mile  or  so  of  Merrimack,  we  overtook 
Mr.  Walter  P.  Flanders  going  along  the  same  way  on  foot,  and  Mr.  C. 
asked  him  to  get  in  and  ride,  which  he  promptly  did.  A  gentleman 
passenger  immediately  engaged  him  in  conversation,  and  among  other 
questions  was: 

"  'Can  you  grow  fruit  in  this  country?' 

"  'No,  we  can't,'  said  Mr.  Flanders.  'Not  but  that  it  will  grow  well 
enough,  but  as  soon  as  it  gets  to  be  good  for  anything  some  d — d  thief 
will  come  along  and  steal  it  all.' 

"Mr.  Flanders  at  one  time  owned  pretty  much  all  the  country  about 
Merrimack  and  had  a  large  dairying  farm  there,  and  although  his  home 
was  in  Milwaukee  he  was  at  Merrimack  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and 
was  a  very  prominent  man  there. 

"Mr.  Cowles  did  some  express  business,  carrying  packages  between 
(he  capital  city  and  Baraboo,  and  I  do  not  believe  another  instance  can 
be  found  where  a  carrier  was  blessed  with  such  implicit  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  people  he  served  as  was  Mr.  C.  Money  was  freely  en- 
trusted to  him  to  buy  goods  in  Madison  and  bring  to  any  home  on  the 
route,  and  I  never  heard  any  complaint  made  of  any  misuse  of  the  money 
placed  in  his  hands.  I  was  with  him  one  day  coming  to  Baraboo,  and 
when  we  had  got  about  one  mile  out  of  Madison  a  buggy  was  driven  up 
beside  the  stage  and  a  voice  called  out : 

"  'Jim,  stop  a  minute.' 

"He  stopped  and  Simeon  Mills,  the  Madison  banker  and  capitalist, 
handed  Mr.  C.  a  package,  saying:  'There  is  $1,000  in  that  package.  1 
want  you  to  carry  it  to  Baraboo  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Thomas.' 

"  'Well,'  said  Mr.  C,  'I  will  do  it  this  time,  but  I  do  not  want  you 
to  follow  me  out  of  town  again  in  this  way  to  give  me  money  to  carry. 
Everybody  who  saw  you  coming  after  me  knew  well  enough  what  you 
wanted  of  me,  and  it  might  lead  to  my  being  followed,  murdered  and 
robbed  for  the  money  I  was  supposed  to  have  in  my  possession.' 
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Jim  Always  "Got  There" 

"And  now  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  end,  I  will  say  Mr.  C.  belonged 
to  the  'get  there'  family.  It  mattered  little  what  the  weather  or  the 
roads  might  be,  it  was  known  that  the  stage  would  be  along  about  the 
usual  time,  or  possibly  an  hour  or  two  late  if  mud  or  snow  made  the 
going  very  bad.  So  confident  were  the  people  along  the  roads  that  'Jim' 
would  be  along  soon  after,  if  not  on  time,  that  they  frequently  waited 
for  him  to  break  the  roads  for  them.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  they  would 
help  him  in  digging  through  a  snow  drift,  or  help  him  mend  a  bad  piece 
of  road.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  forfeited  anything  by  a  failure  to 
get  to  Madison  or  Baraboo  on  time  or  not,  but  his  dogged  determination 
to  get  through  would  let  no  ordinary  obstacle  prevent  his  doing  so.  If  it 
was  not  a  physical  impossibility,  he  would  get. there  and  be  ready  for  the 
return  trip  next  morning. 

"Mr.  C.  was  a  kindhearted,  genial  and  companionable  man,  always 
ready  to  do  a  good  turn  for  a  neighbor.  It  was  my  privilege  to  get  into 
his  stage  at  any  time  and  ride  either  way,  and  if  not  convenient  to  pay 
at  the  time,  to  pay  later  when  I  could. 

"  'A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,'  the  good  Book  tells  us, 
and  Mr.  Cowles  was  always  careful  to  see  that  his  horses  had  all  that  was 
coming  to  them  to  aid  them  in  their  arduous  work  of  forty  miles  a  day. 

"I  do  not  know  why  he  stopped  his  stage  line.  Probably  his  contract 
for  carrying  the  mails  expired,  or  some  other  man  underbid  him  and 
got  the  job,  or  he  may  have  wearied  of  it  and  thrown  it  up  of  his  own 
free  will.  While  he  had  the  job  he  did  it  well,  and  I  do  believe  Uncle 
Samuel  never  had  a  more  faithful  servant  than  James  Cowles." 

James  Curry,  Last  op  the  Old  Stage  Drivers 

The  only  living  driver  of  long  ago  is  James  Curry,  residing  on  Four- 
teenth Street,  Baraboo,  who  works  on  a  big  farm  of  three  acres  in  the 
city  limits  and  enjoys  it.  Although  he  has  seen  eighty  years,  he  enjoys 
good  health  and  is  the  kind  who  still  thinks  the  old  days  were  just  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  the  present — he  has  forgotten  the  thorns. 

Before  taking  the  comparison  of  the  road  conditions  let  us  hear  from 
Mr.  Curry  and  determine  whether  the  present  conditions  are  better  or 
worse  than  the  old.  Mr.  Curry  arrived  in  Baraboo  in  1849;  in  1860 
hired  out  as  a  stage  driver,  and  after  two  years  made  a  bid  on  the  stage 
route  and  was  successful  in  getting  the  job  of  carrying  the  mail  between 
Baraboo  and  Kilbourn  for  $300.  He  did  a  large  express  and  passenger 
business  and  often  used  the  second  team,  which  was  driven  by  Mrs. 
Curry,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Curry,  was  as  competent  a  driver  as  he. 
They  had  only  one  son,  and  "Little  Jim,"  as  he  was  known  to  them 
during  his  early  life,  frequently  accompanied  her  on  these  trips,  but 
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he  had  a  habit  of  going  to  sleep  on  the  way  home.  Mr.  Curry  stayed 
with  this  job  for  eleven  years — until  the  North  Western  arrived  at 
Baraboo  in  1871,  which  cut  down  the  express  business. 

In  speaking  of  the  express  business,  Mr.  Curry  says  that  one  night 
he  brought  from  Kilbourn  a  package  of  $40,000  to  be  used  for  paying 
off  the  employees  on  the  North  Western  construction.  He  received  $20 
for  this  express,  the  price  being  fifty  cents  per  $1,000.  He  never  carried 
a  gun,  but  one  night  when  he  had  a  package  of  $12,000  two  strangers 
rode  with  him  and  during  all  the  way  they  conversed  in  whispers  and 
thq  driver  felt  that  every  minute  they  would  make  an  attack  and  get 
the  money.  He  says  the  stage  made  the  best  time  that  night  it  ever  did. 

Another  interesting  event  of  this  venerable  stage  driver's  expe- 
rience was  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  when  the  new  stage  rounded 
the  corner  on  Eighth  Avenue  to  pass  through,  or  adjacent  to  Oschner's 
Grove,  which  was  a  forest  on  either  side  of  the  road  when  Mr.  Curry 
was  the  stage  driver.  As  he  was  going  out  one  morning  the  officers  and 
everyone  else  were  looking  for  Pat  Wildrick,  who  had  been  in  jail  for 
the  murder  of  Gates  at  Portage.  It  appears  that  Wildrick  had  broken 
out  early  that  morning,  and  as  the  stage  was  passing  along  that  road 
or  street  Mr.  Curry  espied  Wildrick  hiding  in  the  woods.  He  called 
to  one  of  the  others  and  both  went  to  make  the  capture.  Mr.  Curry  was 
well  acquainted  with  Wildrick,  and  when  the  sheriff  started  for  the  jail 
with  the  prisoner,  Wildrick  called  to  the  stage  driver  and  said,  "Young 
man,  I'll  see  you  later."  Pat  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  his  word  about 
such  things  and  the  "young  man"  was  not  pleased  when  the  prisoner 
was  again  at  liberty.  However,  he  was  soon  arrested  for  jumping  his 
bond  and  was  placed  in  jail  in  Portage,  where  his  career  was  soon  ended 
by  a  mob. 

Leading  Stage  Lines 

Mr.  Curry  states  that  when  he  got  into  the  stage  business  just  before 
the  war  the  two  great  state  proprietors  of  the  middle  West  were  Frink 
&  Walker,  who  controlled  Illinois  from  Chicago,  and  Moore  &  Davis, 
who  had  a  monopoly  of  the  Wisconsin  lines.  The  headquarters  of  the 
latter  were  in  Milwaukee,  where  Mr.  Moore  lived;  Davis  resided  in 
Baraboo.  Stanley  &  Bacon  was  also  a  strong  stage  firm  who  worked 
from  Lodi.  In  the  days  when  Mr.  Curry  was  in  his  prime  as  a  stage 
driver  and  proprietor,  Moore  &  Davis  had  a  big  barn  where  the  City 
nail  now  stands,  and  frequently  had  forty  or  fifty  horses  in  it  to  supply 
their  stages.  After  Mr.  Moore  died,  the  firm  of  Moore  &  Davis  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Emory,  Houghton  &  Buell,  who  retained  control  of  most  of 
the  stage  lines  in  this  part  of  the  state  until  the  North  Western  invaded 
the  territory  with  such  effect. 
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Cazenovia,  Ironton  &  La  Valle  Stage  Taken  Off 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  Cazenovia  &  Sauk  City  Railroad, 
ami  the  awarding  to  the  company  of  the  Government  contracts  at  the 
beginning  of  1911,  an  institution  passed  from  existence  which  had  been 
a  vital  element  of  the  community  for  forty  years — the  Cazenovia,  Iron- 
ton  and  La  Valle  Stage.  The  route  of  seven  miles  was  established  in 
1871,  soon  after  the  North  Western  Railroad  was  extended  from  Madi- 
son to  Sparta,  and  became  the  connecting  link  between  the  great  outside 
world  and  the  lonely  inland  farms  and  villages.  Those  were  pioneer 
days  in  the  little  valley  and  Indians  often  came  from  their  tepees  along 
the  river  to  watch  the  wagon  that  passed  so  often.  Those,  too,  were  re- 
construction days  after  the  great  war,  and  echoes  of  the  conflict  were 
often  heard.  Those,  too,  were  furnace  days  at  Ironton  and  the  grim 
"Iron  King,"  John  P.  Smith,  rode  over  his  thousands  of  acres  by  day 
and  watched  his  white-hot  molten  pour  into  the  earthen  bed  prepared 
for  it,  by  night. 

From  the  first  the  stage  was  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
people.  Its  comings  and  goings  were  events  of  the  quiet  days.  It 
brought  missives  to  and  from  loved  ones  and  newspapers,  rare  and 
precious  in  the  early  years,  were  eagerly  awaited.  Like  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  the  stage  came  and  went,  giving  and  taking,  in  the  ebb  and  flow. 

How  faithful  it  was — sometimes  late,  but  unfailing!  Through  torrid" 
heat  or  fiercest  blizzard,  through  blinding  dust  or  frowning  rains,  the 
old  stage  persevered.  The  first  to  plow  through  bottomless  mud  holes 
or  high  piled  snow  drifts  or  to  ford  treacherous  high  water — fearless 
and  undaunted.  Then,  too,  there  were  days  of  wonderful  beauty  when 
the  road  was  all  too  short,  when  the  birds  sang  and  flowers  bloomed ; 
hazy  Indian  summer  days,  and  sharp  bright  frosty  mornings  when  the 
icicles  hung  from  the  trees,  a  glittering  mass. 

And  what  a  motley  throng  through  all  the  years  passed  "over  the 
line!"  Returned  soldiers,  in  early  times,  told  many  a  thrilling  tale  of 
prison  and  starvation,  forced  night  marches  and  the  slaughter  of  fellow 
men.  Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  of  many  races  and  creeds,  and 
conditions  of  life,  "knights  of  the  grip"  galore — good  fellows  and  good 
travelers,  with  a  good  cigar  and  story  for  the  driver.  Sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  old  homes,  coming  or  going,  on  business  or  pleasure  bent. 
Often  merry  crowds  whiled  away  the  trip  with  song  and  jest.  Strangers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ride  were  friends  at  its  close  and  many  romances 
began  within  the  curtained  recesses  of  the  old  stage. 

Noted  Stage  Horses  and  Drivers 

No  one  ever  mistook  the  stage  horses.  They  seemed  to  acquire  a 
certain  indefinable  air  of  importance  and  many  good  teams  gave  their 
best  years  to  the  service.   A  pair  that  always  swung  proudly  around  the 
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corners  was  the  Hanzlik  grays.  Everyone  remembers  the  one  that 
couldu 't  get  used  to  the  trains.  Though  driven  daily  to  the  station  for 
years  she  would  rear  and  plunge  at  each  approach  of  her  dreaded  enemy. 

Neither  shall  we  forget  the  drivers — they  are  a  long  list  through  all 
the  years.  Alonzo  Scott  was  among  the  first.  Alf.  Banks  and  John 
Fitzgerald,  Jr.,  Charles  St.  John  and  Daniel  Wright,  were  old  favorites. 
Martin  Ilanzlik  owned  and  drove  the  route  for  twelve  years.  His 
courtesy  and  ready  wit  could  always  be  relied  upon  and  his  circle  of 
friends  was  indeed  a  wide  one.  Petie  Duren  was  a  popular  driver,  and 
during  his  term  passengers'  of  the  fair  sex  usually  occupied  the  front 
seat  of  the  vehicle.  Big,  genial  John  Leimkuehler  was  the  last  (but 
not  the  least)  owner,  and  "Jolly  Jim"  Kitson  held  the  reins  on  the  last 
trip  of  the  old  stage  over  the  familiar  road. 

> 

Farewell  to  the  Old  Stage  Coach 

Farewell  to  the  old  system!  The  iron  horse  has  superseded  it  and 
we  would  not  wish  it  otherwise.  The  march  of  progress,  even  when 
delayed,  is  ruthless,  and  all  in  its  path  must  succumb.  But  we  need  not 
be  forgetful  of  the  friend  that  served  us  so  long  and  faithfully — the 
standby  of  less  prosperous  days,  the  forerunner  of,  we  trust,  a  greater 
prosperity.  The  coming  generation  will  scoff  at  it,  but  time  will  veil 
the  many  imperfections  and  shortcomings  and  leave  us  only  pleasant 
memories  of  the  old  stage  coach. 

An  Auto  Stage  Line 

Since  August,  1915,  the  line  between  Baraboo  and  Kilbourn  has 
been  equipped  with  a  couple  of  "autos" — an  International  truck  car  ana 
a  powerful  Buick  coach.  Probably  no  road  in  the  county  has  been 
more  thoroughly  improved,  and  there  is  no  route  along  which  more 
improvements  are  pending.  Writing  in  the  year  mentioned,  a  local 
newspaper  man  has  this  to  say  regarding  the  line  mentioned:  "In  all 
probability  the  greatest  improvements  or  changes  is  the  road  between 
Baraboo  and  Kilbourn,  and  the  method  of  travel.  Those  who  knew  the 
road  five  years  ago  can  have  an  appreciation  of  the  changed  conditions. 
There  were  several  sand  hills  that  kept  the  autoists  guessing  and  fre- 
quently they  had  to  cut  brush  and  place  in  the  road  to  keep  their  cars 
from  being  1  buried  alive. '  ' '  Now  they  can  go  over  those  hills  at  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  miles  an  hour.  With  present  methods  of  road  building  and 
the  auto-way,  the  two  places,  which  were  two  and  a  half  hours  apart, 
have  been  brought  to  a  distance  of  one  hour  apart  with  the  new  stage. 
But  when  it  comes  to  comfort  and  an  enjoyable  ride,  there  is  no  com- 
parison. The  price  then  was  $1.25,  and  today  it  is  $1.00.  The  change 
for  the  better  is  more  than  that.  The  time  is  less  than  half,  while  the 
money  consideration  is  twenty  per  cent  less. 
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There  is  a  feature  in  this  present  staging  business  that  lias  not  been 
so  well  overcome,  however.  It  is  the  winter  weather.  The  hot  weather 
and  rain  storms  do  not  interfere  now  as  they  used  to,  but  the  cold 
weather  and  drifts  are  more  difficult,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  the  only 
solution  is  the  flying  machine — but  tbat  must  be  left  to  a  few  years  of 
development. 

In  mentioning  the  weather  we  are  reminded  of  the  "Cold  New  Year  s 
Day"  in  1864.  It  was  thirty -seven  degrees  below  and  James  Curry,  the 
stage  driver,  was  an  hour  or  so  late  that  morning.  He  had  but  one 
passenger  and  his  sleigh  tipped  over  several  times  on  Webster's  Prairie. 
The  passenger,  although  bundled  in  blankets,  nearly  froze,  while  Mr. 
Curry,  without  overshoes,  did  not  suffer.  There  were  six  stage  routes 
out  of  Kilboum  at  that  time  and  several  drivers  eame  in  with  frown 
hands  and  feet."  It  is  such  times  that  try  the  metal  of  the  stage  drivers, 
or  anyone  else. 

This  was  the  first  trip  the  writer  ever  made  on  a  stage,  and  it  was 
Mr.  Hulbert's  last  trip  as  stage  driver.  In  many  respects  he  enjoyed 
the  work.  We  speak  advisedly  in  saying  "work,"  for  stage  driving 
is  not  pleasure — it  just  looks  like  it  to  the  visitor  who  takes  a  trip.  In 
taking  the  mail  the  driver  visits  all  the  boxes  along  the  line  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  the  Village  of  Delton.  One  is  reminded  of  the  street 
ears  the  way  the  big  car  is  so  frequently  stopped  and  started.  In  some 
places  the  houses  are  about  a  block  apart.  Then  when  one  makes  two 
round  trips  to  Kilboum,  delivering  the  half-dozen  or  more  passengers 
to  the  right  places,  besides  collecting  the  express  packages  and  parcels, 
he  is  a  busy  man. 

Present  Sauk  County  Stauks 

"  Besides  the  Baraboo-Kilbourn  line  operated  by  Ernest  Newell,  there 
are  four  routes  in  the  county. 

The  line  between  Spring  Green  and  Plain  is  owned  and  operated 
by  E.  T.  Hill  of  Spring  Green. 

There  are  two  lines  from  Reedsburg.  The  White  Mound  stage,  via 
Loganville,  is  owned  by  J.  R.  Donahue,  Reedsburg.  The  Sandusky 
stage,  via  Lime  Ridge,  is  also  owned  by  Mr.  Donahue. 

After  the  railroad  between  La  Valle  and  Cazenovia  was  opened,  the 
stage  was  abandoned,  as  previously  narrated  in  this  volume.  On  Decem- 
ber I,  1915,  the  line  was  again  opened,  the  service  of  the  railroad  not 
being  satisfactory  1o  the  residents  of  Ironton  and  Cazenovia.  The  line 
is  owned  by  Jesse  Frye,  who  usually  drives.  His  substitutes  are  Harry 
McNamer  and  Clinton  Bernamon. 

The  Good  Roads  Movement 

The  Good  Roads  Movement,  as  something  effective  and  a  producer  of 
practical  results,  in  Sauk  County,  is  something  less  than  a  decade  in  age 
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and,  in  consideration  of  that  fact,  the  progress  made  is  certainly  a  cause 
for  pride.  The  central  and  southern  townships  have  generally  taken  the 
lead  in  the  pushing  of  these  improvements,  and,  among  the  citizens  of 
the  county  who  have  been  working  along  these  lines  with  energy  and  faith 
none  have  shown  greater  zeal  and  effectiveness  than  the  highway  commis- 
sioner now  serving,  John  Gunnison.  The  report  of  that  official  for  1916 
shows  what  was  done  throughout  the  county  in  the  way  of  road  building 
for  that  period,  and  in  a  general  way  is  a  gauge  of  the  relative  prom- 
inence of  the  different  localities  in  the  work  under  consideration.  It 
shows  the  localities  where  the  improvements  have  been  carried  on,  the 
nature  of  the  improvements,  the  dimensions  of  the  roads,  the  amounts 
available  for  the  work,  the  expenditures  for  that  year  and  the  balance 
carried  over  to  1917. 

The  first  stone  road  in  the  county  was  built  about  thirty  years  ago 
near  the  center  of  section  11  in  the  Town  of  Freedom,  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  Village  of  North  Freedom.  The  land  was  very  soft  and  the 
hauling  of  hundreds  of  cords  of  wood  over  the  road  made  it  practically 
impassable.  The  road  was  built  with  volunteer  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  roundabout  and  the  stones  placed  there  have  been  covered  by 
crushed  rock  during  recent  years. 

The  towns  of  Baraboo  and  Sumptcr  were  the  pioneers  in  road  con- 
struction under  modern  methods.  The  first  road  built  in  the  Town  of 
Baraboo  was  near  St.  Michael's  Cemetery  northwest  of  the  city.  This 
was  without  county  aid.  The  first  stone  road  in  Sumpter  was  on  the 
bluff  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Town  of  Baraboo  on  April  7,  1903,  Wil- 
liam Toole  introduced  a  resolution  providing  that  the  town  road  lead- 
ing into  Baraboo  receiving  the  largest  donations  be  paved,  providing 
arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  City  of  Baraboo  to  connect  the 
paved  portion  of  the  city  streets  with  the  town  road.  The  road  leading 
toward  Reedsburg  through  Lyons  received  the  most  subscriptions  and 
was  paved  with  crush  rock  from  a  quarry  west  of  the  city  and  near  the 
highway.  The  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Toole  presupposed  the 
granting  of  county  aid  as  provided  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in 
1901.  In  1904  the  county  voted  the  Town  of  Baraboo  $964.28  county 
aid. 

November  17,  1905,  the  road  and  bridge  committee  of  the  Sauk 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  recommended  that  the  petitions  of  the 
Town  of  Sumpter  for  $700  and  the  Town  of  Baraboo  for  $1,000  county 
aid  to  build  roads  of  crushed  rock  be  granted  as  requested.  H.  E. 
Stone  was  the  supervisor  from  the  Town  of  Sumpter  and  Henry  A.  Hill 
was  the  supervisor  from  the  Town  of  Baraboo.  The  resolution  was 
adopted. 

At  the  November  session  of  the  county  board  in  1906,  the  commit- 
tee on  roads  and  bridges  recommended  that  the  petition  of  the  Town 
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of  Baraboo  for  $1,000,  Sumpter  for  $715  and  Greenfield  for  $1,000 
county  aid  to  build  macadam  roads  be  granted.  Adopted.  Tbe  super- 
visors from  the  three  towns  respectively  were  II.  A.  Hill,  II.  E.  Stone 
and  W.  C.  Pruyu. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1907  having  adopted  a  law  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  a  county  highway  system,  Supervisor  J.  T.  Donaghey 
of  North  Freedom  presented  the  following  resolution  at  the  meeting 
of  the  county  board  on  November  20,  1907 :  Resolved,  That  the  chair- 
Mian  of  the  county  board  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  members,  to 
report  at  the  next  session  of  the  board,  a  system  of  prospective  county 
highways  and  present  with  their  report  an  outline  map  for  considera- 


Rn.M)  Surfaced  With  Crushed  Stone 

tion  of  the  members  of  the  board.  The  following  composed  the  com- 
mittee: H.  E.  Stone.  Sumpter;  E.  M.  Davies,  Village  of  Spring  Green; 
William  Ilalberslclk'ii.  Reedsburg;  R.  B.  Griggs,  City  of  Baraboo; 
H.  E.  Pettit,  1  ronton;  Theodore  Steele.  Delton ;  and  J.  T.  Donaghey, 
Village  of  North  Freedom. 

June  11,  1908,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  presented  by  J.  T. 
Donaghey,  the  secretary,  and  a  resolution  demanding  a  better  system 
of  highways  was  submitted  and  adopted.  A  map  accompanied  the 
report.  The  salary  of  the  highway  commissioner  was  fixed  at  $1,000  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  J.  T.  Donaghey  was  elected  the  first  highway 
commissioner. 

At  the  June  session  of  1909,  II.  E.  Stone,  G.  Seharnke  and  F.  E. 
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Xhults  were  appointed  as  a  committee  on  county  highways.  The 
towns  of  Baraboo,  Bear  Creek,  Delton,  Fairfield,  Freedom,  Merrimack, 
Sumpter,  Troy,  and  Winfield  asked  for  county  aid  amounting  to  $7,532.35 
which  was  granted.  The  total  amount  appropriated  by  the  county  in 
1909  was  $24,732.35. 

November  17,  1910,  J.  T.  Donaghey  tendered  his  resignation  as 
highway  commissioner  and  on  November  21  Q.  F.  Post  was  elected 
to  succeed  him  at  the  same  salary,  $1,000  per  year.  Seventeen  towns 
petitioned  for  county  aid,  the  total  amounting  to  $18,958.09  and  $6,000 
was  appropriated  for  machinery  and  repairs.    The  highway  commit- 


Sample  Unimfrovkd  Road 


tee  of  the  county  board  consisted  of  G.  Scharnke,  William  Halbersleben 
and  R.  F.  Mercer. 

In  1911  the  highway  committee  was  composed  of  G.  Scharnke,  James 
Gregory  and  R.  F.  Mercer.  G.  F.  Post  was  re-elected  commissioner. 
The  sum  of  $23,991.39  was  voted  as  aid  to  the  towns  and  $16,570  was 
appropriated  for  machinery  and  repairs. 

In  1912  the  highway  committee  was  composed  of  G.  Scharnke,  James 
Ciregory  and  R.  F.  Mercer,  with  G.  F.  Post  as  commissioner.  The 
following  was  voted :  to  the  towns.  $38,690.91 ;  machinery  and  repairs, 
$28,250;  Delton  bonds,  $1,600. 

The  same  committee  and  commissioner  served  in  1913.  The  towns 
were  voted  $54,213.63;  machinery  and  repairs,  $27,500;  Delton  bonds, 
$1,600. 
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In  1914  the  same  commissioner  served  and  the  following  composed 
the  committee:  James  Gregory,  R.  F.  Mercer  and  R.  B.  Griggs,  the 
latter  being  appointed  after  the  death  of  G.  Scharnke.  The  towns  were 
granted  $31,601.08;  machinery  and  repairs,  $14,500;  Delton  bonds, 
$1,600. 

In  1915  R.  F.  Mercer,  William  Halberaleben  and  R.  B.  Griggs  com- 
posed the  committee  with  the  same  commissioner.  The  towns  were 
voted  $34,725.32;  repairs,  machinery  and  gravel  pit,  $52,500;  Delton 
bonds,  $1,600.  Hugh  Sarahan  was  named  the  bookkeeper  in  January. 
G.  F.  Post  resigned  February  22,  1916,  and  John  Gunnison  was  selected 
and  took  the  office  March  20,  1916.   He  has  since  filled  the  position. 

On  November  14,  1916,  R.  B.  Griggs,  R.  F.  Mercer  and  William  Hal- 
bersleben  were  selected  as  the  highway  committee  and  are  still  serv- 
ing. The  largest  appropriation  in  the  history  of  road  building  in  the 
county  was  made  this  year: 


For  bonds  to  meet  bond  issue  of  Town  of  Troy  $  12,000.00 

For  machinery    15,000.00 

For  moving  machinery    2,000.00 

For  repairing  county  roads   30,000.00 

For  road  and  bridge  contingent  fund   2,000.00 

For  office  expenses    3,500.00 

To  meet  town  appropriations    33,752.40 

To  meet  amounts  advanced  by  towns   6,238.63 

Special  appropriation  to  Baraboo-Portage  Road   2,000.00 

Special  appropriation  to  Baraboo-Reedsburg  Road   1,000.00 

Special  appropriation  to  the  W.  W.  Warner  Road  to  Devil's 

Lake    2,500.00 

Delton  bonds    1,600.00 


Total   ,.  $111,591.03 


The  work  during  1917  was  somewhat  retarded  on  account  of  the 
war  but  plans  are  being  made  to  prosecute  the  work  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. During  1918  the  county  will  receive  about  $30,000  Federal  aid 
and  the  trunk  line  system  adopted  by  the  state  will  bo  an  added  ele- 
ment in  road  planning  and  work. 

Thk  Railroads  in  Sauk  County 

It  happened  that  the  railroad  which,  as  a  whole,  has  done  the  least 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  county  is  the  one  which  first  entered  its 
territory  and  also  aroused  one  of  its  communities  to  a  high  pitch  of 
expectancy,  only  to  dash  all  such  hopes  to  fragments.  Newport,  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  corner,  is  no  more,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
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&  St,  Paul  line  counties  its  activities  and  privileges  to  Spring  Green,  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  county.  Although  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway  came  in  fifteen  years  later,  it  made  up  for  lost  time 
by  passing  through  the  leading  centers  of  population  and  the  rich  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  Baraboo  Valley,  which,  from  the  first  had  been 
.  the  prime  aim  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  county,  in  the  promotion  of 
all  the  railway  schemes  which  they  hoped  to  be  of  benefit  to  them  and 
the  future. 

The  St.  Paul  Reaches  Spring  Green 

The  Village  of  Spring  Green  is  a  creature  of  the  old  Milwaukee  & 
Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad,  afterward  the  Prairie  du  Chien  Division  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Road.  The  first  cabins  erected  on 
its  site  were  the  shanties  of  railroad  laborers,  and  these  were  afterward 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Thomas  D.  Jones  and  Holmes,  the  first  permanent 
residents  of  the  place.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1856,  the  first  train  to  run 
over  the  road  to  the  terminus  passed  through  the  site  of  the  future 
village,  then  covered  with  trees,  brush,  weeds  and  grass.  The  next  day 
the  bridge  was  tested  and  found  safe,  the  engine  went  over  it  and  the 
Milwaukee  &  Prairie  du  Chien  line  was  pronounced  open  to  the  public 
of  this  part  of  Wisconsin. 

In  the  meantime  the  site  of  Spring  Green  had  been  entered  from 
the  government,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  A.  C.  Daley,  B.  F.  Edger- 
ton  and  A.  G.  Darwin,  who,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  platted  the  Village 
of  Spring  Green.  A  hotel  and  several  stores  were  erected  and  early 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  it  became  so  evident  that  a  settlement  of  con- 
siderable size  was  bound  to  be  born  at  that  point  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany erected  a  little  depot  there  and  its  trains  commenced  to  make 
regular  stops. 

Proposed  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Fond  du  Lac 

Several  years  before  Spring  Green  thus  obtained  raliroad  connec- 
tions through  the  Milwaukee  &  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad,  leading  citi- 
zens of  the  county  had  obtained  a  charter  for  the  building  of  the  Fort 
Winnebago  (Portage  City),  Baraboo  Valley  &  St.  Paul  Railroad.  Sev- 
eral Chicago  promoters  had  projected  a  line  from  that  city  to  Janesville. 
thence  through  Madison  and  the  Baraboo  Valley  to  St.  Paul,  with  a 
branch,  via  Fond  du  Lac,  to  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Charters  had 
been  obtained  under  the  names  of  the  Rock  River  Valley  Union  and 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad  companies,  and  consid- 
erable track  was  even  laid  between  Chicago  and  Janesville  in  the  early 
'50s.  But  the  people  of  Sauk  County  were  afraid  that  the  section  of 
this  grand  trunk  line  from  Madison  to  St.  Paul  would  be  put  through- 
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on  a  route  too  far  south  to  be  of  benefit  to  them ;  hence  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Fort  Winnebago,  Baraboo  Valley  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  as 
an  intermediate  section  of  the  proposed  system.  But  the  defeat  of  the 
IhihI  grant  bill  designed  to  bolster  up  the  enterprise  and  furnish  funds 
for  its  prosecution  compelled  the  project  to  take  a  rest.  P.  A.  Bassett 
and  Col.  James  Maxwell,  of  Baraboo,  went  to  Washington,  at  differ- 
ent times,  in  the  interest  of  the  bill,  but  the  opposition  of  the  promoters 
of  the  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  Road  (now  the  La  Crosse  Division  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad)  was  too  strong  for  them  and 
the  chief  leaders  in  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  enterprise. 

Negotiations  with  the  Chicago  and  North  Western 

But  the  leading  citizens  of  the  Baraboo  Valley  did  not  despair  of 
secijring  a  railroad,  and  Mr.  Bassett  was  delegated  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Company,  through  its  president, 
William  B.  Ogden,  of  the  first  named  city.  As  spokesman  of  the  largest 
industrial  and  business  interests  of  the  valley,  Mr.  Bassett  promised  that 
Sauk  County  would  raise  $450,000  in  support  of  a  line  following  that, 
route;  he  also  was  authorized  to  pledge  an  additional  $150,000  from 
the  people  of  Madison.  Mr.  Ogden  promised  that  the  Baraboo  Valley 
route  should  be  surveyed  in  the  following  spring  and  work  commenced 
on  the  grading  as  soon  as  possible;  but  the  panic  of  1857  nullified  all 
such  promises  and  put  a  temporary  quietus  on  the  railroad  plans  and 
hopes  of  the  citizens  of  the  Baraboo  Valley.  For  lack  of  adequate  means, 
the  enterprise  known  as  the  Milwaukee  &  Western  and,  later,  as  the 
Milwaukee,  Watertown,  Beaver  Dam  &  Baraboo  Valley  Railroad,  fell 
by  the  wayside,  and  the  weeds  of  neglect  sprung  up  and  choked  it. 
Judge  S.  L.  Rose  was  at  the  head  of  that  project,  made  a  tour  through 
the  Baraboo  Valley,  and  secured  pledges  of  $100,000  from  the  different 
towns  along  the  route. 

The  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  and  Newtort 

Then  came  the  campaign  in  Sauk  County  engineered  by  Byron  Kil- 
bourn,  the  great  railway  promoter  of  Milwaukee,  to  push  the  interests 
of  the  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  Railroad.  Any  farmer  who  did  not 
mortgage  his  place  was  considered  lacking  in  enterprise  and  good  busi- 
ness judgment;  for  the  stock  of  the  railroad  was  considered  the  most 
solid  and  profitable  investment  on  the  market.  Next  came  the  stagger- 
ing announcement  to  the  confiding  farmers  and  the  expectant  people  of 
Sauk  County,  particularly  of  the  Baraboo  Valley,  that  the  company 
had  decided  neither  to  cross  the  Wisconsin  River  at  Newport  (which 
had  been  projected  and  platted  on  that  understanding)  nor  to  carry  it 
through  the  Baraboo  Valley.    Finally  the  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  Corn- 
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puny  purchased  land  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river,  on  the  eastern 
shore,  where  it  had  decided  to  cross. 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  Newport  were  stockholders  in  the  road, 
but  made  the  best  of  the  situation  which  was  dark  in  the  extreme.  Their 
next  step  was  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  depot  on  the  line  of  the  road  op- 
posite their  village,  and  in  December,  1858,  the  railroad  board  of 
directors  granted  a  memorial  signed  by  the  prominent  business  men  of 
Newport,  Baraboo,  Rcedsburg,  Delton  and  the  surrounding  country, 
allowing  Newport  to  erect  a  depot  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  at  her 
own  expense!  All  that  the  railroad  was  required  to  do  was  to  stop  its 
trains  at  that  point.  By  February,  1859,  a  handsome  depot  had  been 
completed  at  that  locality,  and  Newport  was  considered  resurrected. 
But  the  revival  of  the  place  was  temporary,  for  the  La  Crosse  &  Mil- 
waukee was  soon  pushed  up  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Kilboura  City  killed  Newport. 

The  management  of  the  I/a  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  Railroad  placated 
those  who  had  mortgaged  their  farms  and  homesteads  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  line  was  to  convenience  them  and  develop  their  prop- 
erties, by  assigning  to  them  the  state  land-grant.  As  the  lands  were 
sold,  the  proceeds  were  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  mortgagors,  and 
gradually  repayments  were  made  to  quite  a  large  extent. 

Oth kr  Abortive  Attempts 

The  facts  concerning  subsequent  movements  to  secure  railroad  con- 
nections for  the  Baraboo  Valley  people  are  meager.  In  the  midst  of  the 
disturbing  times  of  the  Civil  war  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  made 
the  preliminary  survey  of  a  route  through  the  valley,  as  a  portion  of  the 
projected  line  from  Madison  to  La  Crosse.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1862. 
About  a  year  afterward  the  Baraboo  Valley  Railroad  Association  was 
formed,  with  P.  A.  Basset t  as  president.  The  North  Western  made  an- 
other survey  through  the  valley,  and  then  all  pretense  of  such  activities 
was  dropped  until  the  last  year  of  the  war,  when  the  end  of  that 
troublous  period  was  in  sight.  In  January,  1865,  the  Portage  City  & 
Baraboo  Valley  Railroad  was  incorporated,  and  several  months  later  it 
was  reorganized  under  the  patronage  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railroad  Company.  But  the  actual  survey  got  no  further  than 
Pine  Island,  above  Portage,  where  it  stopped. 

Neither  did  anything  tangible  grow  out  of  the  Madison,  Lodi  and 
Baraboo  Valley  Railroad  of  a  later  period,  in  1865-66. 

Bababoo  Vallevites  "Getting  Set" 

Four  years  of  apparent  lassitude  passed,  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  people  of  the  Baraboo  Valley  were  getting  their  second  wind,  or, 
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as  the  athletes  now  say  when  a  man  is  about  to  run  a  race,  "getting  set." 
In  October,  1869,  Col.  S.  V.  R.  Ableman  and  J.  C.  Lusk,  through 
articles  in  the  county  press  and  persistent  personal  efforts  in  other 
directions,  revived  the  movement  of  a  valley  road  as  part  of  some  gen- 
eral through  route.  On  the  19th  of  that  month  the  Colonel  headed  a 
meeting  largely  attended  by  regularly  appointed  delegates,  authorized 
to  speak  for  the  various  sections  of  the  county.  He  was  named  as  the 
chairman  of  an  executive  committee,  which  was  to  apply  for  a  charter 
for  a  road,  the  construction  of  which  should  be  open  to  the  large  rail- 
road company  of  solid  standing  offering  the  best  inducements. 


On  July  1,  1870,  therefore,  the  Baraboo  Air  Line  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  organized  with  the  following  officers :  President,  T.  Thomas ; 
vice  president,  J.  Mackey;  secretary,  T.  D.  Lang;  treasurer,  R.  M. 
Strong;  directors,  S.  V.  R.  Ableman,  J.  F.  Smith,  Moses  Young,  S.  P. 
Barney  and  Jonas  Narracong.  Both  the  Michigan  Central  and  the 
North  Western  made  offers  to  build  the  line,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  Baraboo  Air  Line- Company,  as  the  local  corporation  held  a 
charter  for  a  route  through  the  "lake  gap."  Within  two  weeks  after 
organization,  the  Baraboo  Air  Line  Company  had  reached  a  basis  of 
agreement  with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway,  which  resulted 
in  the  actual  construction  of  the  road  in  the  following  year. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Built  Through  the  Valley 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Road  was  completed  to  Baraboo  on 
Friday,  September  8,  1871,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  12th,  a  grand  cele- 
bration took  place,  "such  a  one,"  says  a  local  publication,  "as  was  never 
before  held  in  these  classic  precincts.  There  were  music,  speaking,  can- 
non-firing and  great  rejoicing  generally.  It  is  estimated  that  10,000 
people  were  present.  One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  occasion 
was  the  great  arch  erected  over  the  track.  On  either  side  of  the  track  a 
circle  of  hop  poles  had  been  formed.  Through  the  spaces  between  the 
poles,  hop  vines  were  wreathed  until  the  poles  were  entirely  clad  with 
green.  On  the  top  of  the  columns  rested  a  broad  arch,  surrounded  by  a 
large  keystone,  upon  which  were  piled  immense  golden  pumpkins,  strings 
of  red-cheeked  apples,  sheaves  of  wheat  and  stalks  of  corn.  In  the 
center  stood  a  flagstaff,  from  which  floated  a  banner.  The  iron-horse 
reached  Reedsburg  on  New  Year's  day,  1872,  but  on  account  of  the 
unfavorable  season  for  outdoor  celebrations,  the  celebration  of  the  event 
was  postponed." 

Later  in  the  year  La  Valle  Village  was  reached  and,  within  a  few 
years  the  entire  valley  of  the  Baraboo  presented  many  evidences  of  the 
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practical  stimulus  occasioned  by  the  provision  of  an  outlet  for  its 
agricultural  and  industrial  wealth,  and  a  convenient  means  of  communi- 
cation between  its  scattered  communities. 

But  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  is  not  the  last  of  the  good 
things  which  have  been  provided  for  the  people  of  the  valley  and  of 
Sauk  County,  important  and  desirable  as  it  is. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

Soldiers  op  the  Mexican  War — James  0 'Riley,  of  Reedsburg — 
Charles  S.  Ladd,  Merrimack— Capt.  Levi  Moore— Col.  Stephen 
V.  R.  Ableman — First  CrviL  War  Organizations — Sauk  County 
Contributes  to  the  Madison  Guards — Into  Camp  at  Ciiambeks- 
burg — Battle  op  Falling  Waters,  Virginia — Re-enlisted — 
Representation  in  the  "Iron  Brigade"— TnE  Second  Wiscon- 
sin Infantry— The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Regiments— The  Iron 
Brigade  in  the  Wilderness — Other  Records  of  the  Brigade — 
Joseph  A.  Weirich — Company  D,  Ninth  Regiment — The 
Eleventh  Wisconsin — The  Marching  Regiment — The  Four- 
teenth Wisconsin— Company  II,  Seventeenth  Regiment — 
Col.  James  S.  Alban,  of  the  Eighteenth — Company  A,  Nine- 
teenth Regiment — Companies  F  and  K,  of  the  Twenty-third — 
Company  K,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment — Col.  David  K. 
No  yes,  Forty-ninth  Regiment — The  Capture  of  Jeff  Davis — 
John  G.  Kleinlein— The  Cavalry  Companies— Colonel  Vittum, 
of  the  Third  Cavalry— The  Sixth  Battery — Memories  of  Lin- 
coln— News  of  the  Assassination  at  Baraboo — A  Lincoln  Guard 
of  Honor — Baraboo  Triplets  Named  by  Lincoln — When  They 
Saw  Lincoln — Soldiers'  Monument  at  Baraboo — Col.  W.  A. 
Wyse — The  Sauk  County  Company;  Headquarters,  Reedsburg 
— Company  A,  First  Wisconsin  Infantry— Company  I— The 
Honor  List. 

Although  there  were  several  residents  of  Sauk  County  who  served 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  at  least  one  who  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war 
at  the  time  of  his  death ;  some,  like  Colonel  Ableman,  who  had  earned  a 
military  title  in  other  states,  and  others  whose  titles  were  purely  honor- 
ary ( ?),  and  conferred  for  no  known  military  service,  the  real  history  of 
the  county  in  matters  military,  commences  definitely  with  the  period  of 
the  Civil  war. 

Soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War 

Three  soldiers  of  the  war  with  Mexico  were  residents  of  Sauk  County 
for  many  years — James  O 'Riley,  of  Reedsburg;  Charles  S.  Ladd,  of  Mer- 
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rimack,  and  Isaac  Joiner,  of  North  Freedom.  Mr.  Joiner  moved  to  North- 
ern Wisconsin  some  time  before  his  decease,  but  the  other  soldier  vet- 
erans passed  away  in  Sauk  County. 

James  0 'Riley,  of  Reedsbi;rg 

Mr.  0 'Riley  was  a  native  Irishman  who  came  to  America  in  1843 
when  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  landed  in  New  York  City  on  the 
3d  of  July,  at  an  hour  when  the  town  had  already  commenced  to  cele- 
brate, and  was  greatly  excited  and  somewhat  alarmed  over  the  unusual 
hub-bub  and  display  of  fireworks,  giving  him  an  absolutely  new  expe- 
rience. He  remained  at  the  metropolis  until  the  Mexican  war  broke 
out,  enlisted  in  a  New  York  company  and  boarded  a  sailing  vessel  bound 
for  Monterey.  Severe  storms  lengthened  his  voyage  around  Cape  Horn, 
to  his  destination  in  Lower  California,  to  a  six  months'  trip.  With  his 
company,  he  fought  at  Monterey  and  did  patrol  duty  at  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia. At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  instead  of  going  home,  he  lin- 
gered in  the  gold  regions  with  some  thousands  of  other  young  men,  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  started  for  New  York  overland.  He  brought 
back  some  gold  which  he  had  minted  into  money  at  Philadelphia,  and 
then  decided  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  West  nearer  the  East  than  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  O 'Riley  first  took  up  a  claim  in  the  Town  of  Dellona. 
in  May,  1850,  was  married  in  the  following  year  and  in  the  course  of 
time  became  the  father  of  twelve  children.  Impulsive  by  race  and  by 
nature,  he  joined  the  Union  ranks  in  1862,  under  the  persuasion  of  a 
recruiting  officer  who  met  him  on  his  way  to  Baraboo  with  a  load  of 
hogs.  Mr.  0 'Riley  joined  Company  F,  Third  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  when 
he  reached  the  city,  and  served  with  that  organization  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  He  continued  to  reside  on  his  farm  in  Dellona  until 
about  1900,  when  he  purchased  a  home  at  Reedsburg  aud  died  there  in 
January,  1913.  He  was  in  his  ninety-fourth  year,  but  up  to  the  last  a 
good,  cheerful  old  man. 

Charles  S;  Lai>d,  of  Merrimack 

Mr.  Ladd,  who  shared  Mexican  war  honors,  was  a  New  Hampshire 
man  and  left  an  arm  on  a  battlefield  of  the  far  South.  In  1873  he  set- 
tled in  Merrimack  and  for  years  was  a  watchman  on  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  bridge  at  that  locality.  He  died  a  month  after  the 
decease  of  Mr.  O  Riley,  eighty-six  years  of  age. 

Capt.  Levi  Moore 

In  the  early  years  of  his  youth  and  manhood  Capt.  Levi  Moore, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  milling  interests  of  Raraboo  and  otherwise 
u  leading  early  resident  of  that  city,  "followed  the  lakes"  as  a  sailor 
and  the  owner  and  navigator  of  a  vessel.    He  first  shot  the  rapids  at 
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Grand  Rapids,  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  early  '40s  became  acquainted  with 
Skillet  Creek  and  Baraboo.  Clinging  closely  to  the  explanation  of  his 
title,  it  should  be  added  that  in  1846  the  men  of  Sauk  County  had  so 
strong  a  notion  of  organizing  a  military  company  that  they  recom- 
mended the  lake  captain  as  a  proper  person  to  command  and  drill  them. 
Governor  Dodge,  in  fact,  commissioned  him  captain,  although  the  com- 
pany which  he  was  to  lead  was  never  organized.  But  Captain  he  was, 
and  Captain  he  remained  through  life — a  double-barreled  Captain. 

Cou  Stephen  V.  R.  Ableman 

Col.  Stephen  V.  R.  Ableman,  one  of  the  ablest  and  moat  enter- 
prising men  in  the  county,  never  saw  service  in  the  field,  but  obtained 
his  military  title  through  years  of  experience  in  connection  with  th*: 
New  York  militia.  He  was  born  in  1809  and  when  thirteen  years  of 
age  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  joiner  and  a  carpenter,  but 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  by  the  consent  of  his  masters,  enlisted  as  a  drum- 
mer in  the  New  York  National  Guards,  Ninth  Rifle  Regiment.  After  a 
military  service  of  seven  years  in  minor  capacities  he  was  elected  captain 
of  the  company.  He  was  thus  commissioned  in  July,  1833,  by  Governor 
William  II.  Marcy,  and  five  years  later  was  elected  Colonel  of  the  249th 
Regiment,  New  York  State  Militia.  Subsequently  and  previous  to  his 
departure  for  Milwaukee,  he  held  various  civil  offices,  besides  doing  a 
large  business  as  a  carpenter  and  contractor.  At  the  Cream  City  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  and  in  1850  sold 
his  interests,  moved  temporarily  to  Baraboo  and  commenced  to  improve 
the  lands  which  he  had  already  taken  up.  Colonel  Ableman  served  as 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  1853-58,  and  while 
acting  in  that  capacity  he  arrested  the  slave  Glover.  His  important  con- 
nection with  railroad  enterprises  as  they  affected  Sauk  County  has  been 
described.  He  was  president  of  the  Baraboo  Air  Line  Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  was  the  direct  means  of  bringing  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railroad  to  Sauk  County,  and  out  of  respect  for  him  the  station 
and  Village  of  Excelsior  became  Ableman.  While  personally  and  unof- 
ficially surveying  the  route  of  a  valley  railroad,  before  it  was  actually 
surveyed  and  built  by  the  North  Western,  the  Colonel  stopped  at  the 
strategic  point  in  the  route,  known  geographically  as  the  Narrows,  de- 
cided that  a  railroad  never  could  miss  that  point,  and  therefore  bought 
lands  there.  He  was  right,  and  in  1871  he  realized  one  of  the  great 
ambitions  of  his  life — "to  sit  on  his  porch  and  see  a  train  go  by."  He 
died  at  his  pleasant  home  in  Ableman  on  July' 16,  1880. 

First  Civil  War  Organizations 

No  section  of  the  state  responded  more  promptly  to  Lincoln's  call 
for  the  first  75.000  men  "to  put  down  the  Rebellion"  than  Sauk  County. 
Within  a  few  days,  still  in  April,  1861,  fourteen  men  from  Sauk  County 
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aud  Prairie  du  Sac,  and  twelve  from  Baraboo,  bad  enlisted  in  the  Madi- 
son Guards,  which  military  body  had  promptly  sent  an  enlisting  agent 
into  Sauk  County.  They  were  drilled  by  A.  G.  Malloy,  also  a  volunteer, 
who  had  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  employed  after  the  war 
as  a  United  States  revenue  collector  in  Texas.  Meetings  were  also  held 
to  organize  a  home  company  at  Baraboo,  which  was  temporarily  effected 
by  choosing  Mr.  Malloy  captain  and  D.  K.  Noyes,  first  lieutenant.  On 
the  18th  of  April  the  Baraboo  Volunteers  to  the  Madison  Guards  drove 
out  of  town,  with  flying  colors,  and  drum  and  fife. 

Sauk  County  Contributes  to  the  Madison  Guards 


Among  those  who  thus  joined  the  first  ranks  of  the  Sauk  County 
soldiers  of  the  Union  army  was  Albert  B.  Porter,  who,  fifty  years  after- 
ward wrote  as  follows  of  the  departure  and  subsequent  career  of  Sauk 
County's  first  contribution  to  the  Union  cause,  known  in  the  service  as 
Company  E,  First  Wisconsin  Infantry,  "for  three  months:" 

"Fifty  years  ago,  in  response  to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  volunteers,  there  responded  to  that  call  eleven;  and  the 
first  of  Sauk  county's  youthful  citizens  who  came  forward  and  enrolled 
themselves  under  the  leadership  of  Corporal  Sam  Nash  of  the  Madison 
guards,  afterwards  known  as  Company  E,  First  Wisconsin  Infantry, 
were  for  three  months.  Here  appear  the  names  of  those  who  enlisted 
April  17,  1861 :  Oscar  Allen,  Harvey  Ames,  Scuyler  Hill,  John  Foster, 
A.  D.  Kimball,  Fay  Lock,  E.  N.  Marsh,  C.  W.  Porter,  A.  B.  Porter, 
Ferdinand  Stone  and  Amer  Sutcliffe.  The  next  day  being  Sunday  there 
assembled  on  the  public  square,  now  called  the  park,  the  greater  portion 
of  Baraboo  to  bid  the  volunteers  good-bye,  the  exercises  being  opened 
by  prayer  and  followed  by  an  address  by  F.  W.  Jenkins.  Then  came 
hand-shakes,  kisses  and  tears  when  we  were  loaded  into  a  conveyance 
driven  by  four  horses  and  with  drums  beating  and  flags  flying  we  left 
our  homes  to  assist  our  country  in  fighting  for  the  flag  and  the  Union. 

Arriving  at  Madison  at  sunset  we  were  driven  to  the  American 
House,  our  temporary  quarters,  and  refreshing  ourselves  with  supper 
we  soon  sought  rooms  for  sleep  and  rest.  On  the  following  morning  we 
received  a  call  from  our  future  captain,  Geo.  E.  Bryant,  who  informed 
us  that  there  was  already  enrolled  for  his  company  two  hundred  recruits 
wherein  eighty  was  the  limit  as  required  for  a  company.  He  requested 
that  we  come  down  where  all  recruits  were  being  drilled  and  par- 
ticipate in  drilling,  and  being  so  well  pleased,  he  informed  us  to  con- 
sider ourselves  as  members  of  his  company.  Soon  after,  the  company 
was  ordered  to  Milwaukee  to  go  into  camp  where  the  First  Wisconsin 
Infantry  was  being  organized  and  on  receiving  uniforms,  guns  and 
equipments,  we  commenced  our  first  arduous  duties  of  the  life  of  a  sol- 
dier in  company  and  battalion  drill,  which  continued  for  one  month. 
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Then  each  company  was  ordered  to  he  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service;  said  duties  being  performed  by  Major  Mclntyre  of  the  regular 
army,  our  command  being  known  thereafter  as  the  First  Wisconsin, 
three  months'  Regiment,  commanded  by  John  C.  Starkweather.  Soon 
after  the  regiment  received  orders  to  proceed  at  once  for  the  seat  of 
war,  and  on  one  Sunday  morning  in  the  month  of  June,  a  train  con- 
sisting of  twenty  cars,  divided  into  two  sections,  pulled  out  of  Milwaukee 
loaded  with  the  youth  of  Wisconsin,  some  of  whom  soon  gave  their  lives 
and  limbs  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  country. 

Into  Camp  at  Chambersburg 

"As  our  train  continued  we  received  one  continuous  ovation.  Arriv- 
ing at  last  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  we  disembarked  and  went  into  camp. 
Soon  the  command  was  given  orders  to  fall  in  and  take  arms,  as  General 
Patterson  and  staff  were  seen  approaching  us,  riding  across  the  field. 
When  they  came  to  a  halt  he  was  tendered  a  salute  by  the  regiment. 
Then  occurred  the  going  through  the  manual  of  arms  exercises  which 
wound  up  by  the  general  and  staff  reviewing  the  regiment  by  passing 
up  and  down  both  front  and  rear.  Arriving  at  the  center,  in  a  neat  little 
speech  he  said  that  he  had  served  in  the  regular  army  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  life  and  had  seen  many  fine  bodies  of  men,  but  'you  Wiscon- 
sin boys  cannot  be  excelled  for  soldierly  deportment  and  appearance,' 
which  pleased  us  very  much.  Salutes  were  given  and  thus  ended  the 
ceremonies. 

Battle  of  Falling  Waters,  Virginia 

"Remaining  a  few  days  in  this  camp  at  Chambersburg  we  were  then 
ordered  to  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and  thence  to  WTilliamsport,  situated 
on  the  Potomac  river.  Here  occurred  the  first  invasion  of  Patterson's 
division  into  Virginia  and  as  the  First  Wisconsin  occupied  the  right  of 
the  column,  or  head  of  the  division,  we  were  the  first  to  enter  the  river 
waist  deep  and  cross  to  the  shore  on  the  Virginia  side.  Driving  the 
enemy,  we  advanced  with  the  aid  and  under  the  guns  of  Doubleday's 
battery  and  the  men  who  were  with  Major  Anderson  at  the  bombard 
ment  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  evacuation  thereof  on  April  14,  1861. 
After  proceeding  on  our  march  about  six  miles  into  Virginia,  we  were 
suddenly  met  by  a  rain  of  bullets  from  the  rebs  stationed  in  the  woods 
a  little  ways'in  our  advance.  We  did  not  remain  long  inactive,  for  we 
soon  advanced  and  with  the  aid  of  the  First  Rhode  Island  battery  of  six 
guns  had  the  rebs  going  and  we  never  saw  them  afterwards.  This  en- 
gagement is  known  as  the  battle  of  Falling  Waters,  Virginia.  Our 
regiment  lost  one  killed,  George  Drake  of  Milwaukee,  and  Robert  Gra- 
ham, mortally  wounded.  He  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds  and  quite  a 
number  of  others  were  seriously  wounded. 
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"After  the  battle  we  went  into  camp  at  a  place  known  as  Bunker 
Hill,  near  the  head  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  remained  a  short 
time  awaiting  orders,  as  the  army  was  supposed  to  move  and  attack 
Gen.  Joe  Johnson  at  Winchester,  but  instead  we  received  orders  to  move 
to  Charlestown,  Virginia,  which  movement  was  made  on  the  day  in 
which  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  fought.  The  booming  of  cannon 
was  plainly  heard  as  we  moved  with  this  splendid  division  down  the 
valley,  and  the  question  was  then  propounded  why  Patterson's  divison 
did  not  make  the  attack  on  the  rebs  at  Winchester  and  save  the  day  for 
us  at  this  unfortunate  defeat  of  our  troops  at  Bull  Run ;  but  it  was  not 
to  be.  Remaining  a  limited  time  at  Charlestown,  the  regiment  proceeded 
to  Harper's  Ferry  and  thence  to  Edward's  Ferry  on  the  Potomac 
where  we  remained  doing  picket  and  guard  duty,  occasionally  receiving 
an  occasional  shot  from  the  rebs,  but  nobody  hurt. 

Reenusted 

"Our  term  of  enlistment  expired  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  we 
were  in  due  time  returned  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  honorably  dis- 
charged. In  conclusion,  will  say  that  the  first  men  after  their  discharge 
from  their  first  enlistment  in  Sauk  County  again  enlisted  into  other  com- 
mands of  the  state,  doing  good  service  in  many  hard  fought  battles  of 
that  great  Civil  war,  without  being  killed  or  wounded,  and  as  many 
years  has  flown  since  then,  the  grim  reaper  has  been  amongst  us  taking 
therefrom  the  most,  if  not  all,  excepting  the  writer  here  of  the  first  en- 
listing at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  from  Sauk  County." 

Representation  in  the  "Iron  Brigade" 

There  was  no  feature  of  the  Civil  war  in  which  Sauk  County  took 
greater  pride  than  in  her  support  of  the  splendid  mettle  of  the  "Iron 
Brigade  of  the  West."  That  famous  unit  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  one  of  its  pillars  upon  which  rested  its  best  successes.  The  soldiers 
from  Sauk  County  were  well  represented  in  the  Second  and  Seventh 
Wisconsin,  and  were  unusually  strong  in  the  ranks  of  the  Sixth.  The 
other  regiment  forming  the  Iron  Brigade  was  the  Nineteenth  Indiana. 

The  Second  Wisconsin  Infantry 

The  Second  Wisconsin  was  originally  a  three-months'  organization. 
Under  orders  to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Randall,  an  organization  was 
effected  in  May,  1861.  Meantime  the  General  Government  had  decided 
to  accept  no  ninety-day  men,  and  on  the  16th  of  that  month  the  Second 
was  sworn  in,  with  the  exception  of  one  company,  "for  three  years,  or 
during  the  war."    It  was  not  only  the  first  long-term  regiment  to  go  from 
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Wisconsin,  but  the  first  body  of  three-years  men  to  report  at  the  national 
capital.  On  the  2d  of  July  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Fort  Corcoran 
on  the  Fairfax  road,  where  it  was  brigaded  with  three  New  York  regi- 
ments under  Colonel  (afterward  General)  Sherman.  It  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  it  suffered  severely.  Soon  afterward  it 
went  into  camp  near  Fort  Corcoran,  where  it  remained  until  August 
27th,  when  it  was  transferred  from  Colonel  Sherman's  command  to  that 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Rufus  King.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  regiment  was 
identified  with  that  of  the  Iron  Brigade  until  May,  1864,  when  it  was 
engaged  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  advance  on  Richmond 
under  General  Meade. 


The  several  companies  composing  the  Sixth  Regiment  were  ordered 
to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Randall  in  June,  1861,  and,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Lysander  Cutler,  of  Milwaukee,  it  was  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  on  the  16th  of  the  following  month.  By  the  7th  of 
August  it  was  in  camp  at  Meridian  Hill,  Washington,  there  joining  the 
Iron  Brigade  under  General  King. 

The  Seventh  Wisconsin  Regiment  also  rendezvoused  at  Camp  Randall, 
was  organized  under  Col.  Joseph  Van  Dor,  and  was  mustered  into  the 
service  September  16,  1861.  Reaching  Washington  on  the  1st  of  October, 
it  joined  General  King's  command  at  Camp  Lyon. 

In  the  meantime  the  Second  and  Sixth  Wisconsin  and  the  Nineteenth 
Indiana  regiments,  under  the  general  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Rufus 
King,  had  crossed  the  Potomac  and,  after  assisting  in  the  construction  of 
Fort  Marcy,  had  recrossed  the  river  and  gone  into  winter  quarters. 
Having  been  joined  by  the  Seventh  Wisconsin,  they  remained  at  Arling- 
ton Heights  until  March,  1862,  when  the  brigade  participated  in  the 
advance  on  Manassas.  In  August,  the  brigade  having  been  assigned  a 
position  in  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  it  proceeded  toward 
Groverton  and  Centerville.  Near  the  latter  place  the  Second  Wisconsin, 
in  advance  of  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade,  was  attacked  by  a  much 
superior  force  of  Stonewall  .lackson's  command,  but  held  its  ground  until 
the  arrival  of  the  re-enforcemcnts.  Afterward  the  brigade  protected  the 
passage  of  the  entire  army  to  the  Centerville  road.  While  with 
McClcllan's  army  it  stormed  Turner's  Pass  and  routed  the  enemy,  was  in 
the  advance  to  Antietam  and  took  a  leading  part  in  that  furious  engage- 
ment. In  October,  the  Twenty-fourth  Michigan  was  added  to  the  brigade 
and,  General  Gibbon  having  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  divi- 
sion. Colonel  Cutler,  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  took  command  of  the  Iron 
Brigade.  After  a  time  he  was  succeeded  by  General  Meredith,  under 
whom  the  brigade  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  being  posted 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Union  forces.    The  command  of  the  Army 
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of  the  Potomac  having  been  transferred  to  General  Hooker,  in  April, 
1863,  the  brigade  took  part  in  the  forward  movement  toward  Fitz  Hugh 
Crossing  and  forced  the  passage  of  the  Rappahannock.  In  that  impor- 
tant movement  it  was  led  by  the  Sixth  Wisconsin  and  the  Tweuty-fourth 
Michigan.  On  July  1st,  the  Second  Wisconsin  opened  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  and  checked  the  advance  of  the  Confederate  army.  The 
brigade,  as  a  whole,  played  a  memorable  part  in  that  historic  battle,  and 
was  afterward  employed  in  picket  and  guard  duty  along  the  Rappahan- 
nock and  Rapidan.  In  the  midst  of  the  vigorous  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  late  fall  ami  December,  all  the  Wisconsin  regiments  of  the 
Iron  Brigade  re-enlisted  "for  the  period  of  the  war." 

At  this  time,  and  during  the  grand  forward  movement  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  under  Grant  and  Meade,  the  Iron  Brigade  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  veteran  of  the  Sixth  Wisconsiu,  General  Cutler.  It  broke 
camp  at  Culpeper  on  May  3,  1864,  crossed  the  Rapidan  and  marched 
toward  Chancellorsville.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  a  line  of  battle 
was  formed  in  the  wilderness.  The  Union  forces  advanced  by  companies 
through  a  heavy  growth  of  pine  and  underbrush  and  soon  encountered 
the  enemy's  line.  At  a  distance  of  forty  paces  the  enemy  poured  in  a 
terrible  fire  which  was  returned  with  equal  determination.  The  Union 
forces  then  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  at  this  point  in  this  terrible 
battle  of  the  Wilderness  Corp.  George  A.  Smith,  of  Company  H,  Seventh 
Regiment,  rushed  forward  and  captured  the  battle-flag  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  Virginia. 

The  Ikon  Brigade  in  the  Wilderness 

The  Iron  Brigade  continued  to  advance  and,  after  driving  the  enemy 
a  mile  and  a  half  through  the  timber  was  re-enforced,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  hold  the  line  so  valiantly  won.  At  dusk,  it  again  advanced  to  within 
seventy-five  yards  of  the  Confederate  lines,  where  the  troops  camped 
on  the  ground.  At  daylight,  the  battle  was  resumed  and  the  brigade 
was  a  part  of  the  grand  charge  which  steadily  forced  the  enemy  back 
until  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements.  Then  came  another  slight  retro- 
grade movement  on  the  part,  of  the  Unionists,  but  two  furious  assaults 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  during  the  day  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  During  one  of  these  attacks  General  Wadsworth,  the  division 
commander,  was  killed,  the  command  then  devolving  on  General  Cutler. 
Col.  Edward  L.  Bragg,  of  Fond  du  Lac.  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Sixth  Wisconsin,  when  General  Cutler  became  brigade 
commander  again,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Iron  Brigade  in  dune 
succeeding  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

Other  Records  or  the  Brigade 

In  the  meantime  the  Second  had  dropped  out  of  the  brigade,  having 
been  reduced  to  less  than  one  hundred  men  and  deprived  of  its  field 
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officers.  But  (he  Iron  Brigade  as  an  organization  which  had  become  his- 
torical in  the  annals  of  the  war  continued  to  he  recognized  as  a  pillar  of 
Hancock's  army  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  added  to  the  record 
of  its  battles,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  Weldon  Railroad  and  Five 
Forks.  It  participated  in  the  Grand  Review  at  Washington,  and  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh  were  mustered  out  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  the 
summer  of  1865. 

The  records  show  that  but  nineteen  residents  of  Sauk  County  joined 
the  Second  Wisconsin. 

Company  A,  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  was  composed  entirely  of  Sauk 
County  soldiers.  Its  commissioned  officers  were:  Captain,  Adam  G. 
Malloy.  promoted  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  early 
in  1862;  David  K.  Noyes,  first  lieutenant  (resigned  October  30,  1861)  ; 
promoted  captain,  wounded  at  Antietam,  September  17,  1862,  necessi- 
tating an  amputation  of  the  right  foot  and  discharged  July  23,  1864; 
Lewis  A.  Kent,  mustered  out  as  captain,  with  the  regiment,  July  14, 
1865.  First  lieutenants — Thomas  C.  Thomas,  resigned  September  23, 
1862;  John  A.  Coughran,  resigned  December  3,  1862;  Howard  A.  Pruyn, 
killed  in  action  May  8,  1864;  Howard  J.  Huntington,  discharged  July 
15,  1864;  Mair  Pointon,  mustered  out  with  regiment,  July  14,  1865. 
Second  lieutenants — T.  C.  Thomas,  John  A.  Coughran,  H.  F.  Pruyn, 
II.  J.  Huntington  (wounded  in  action  July  18,  1864),  promoted;  Nelson 
Moore,  mustered  out  with  regiment,  July  14,  1865. 

Besides  First  Lieutenant  Pruyn,  Sergt.  A.  Fowler  and  Corps.  John 
Alexander  and  L.  1).  Fenton  were  killed  in  action,  during  the  war,  with 
some  fifteen  privates,  while  Corp.  Richard  Art  ridge  and  fifteen  privates 
died  either  of  wounds  or  disease. 

In  the  Seventh  Regiment  Corp.  J.  Dewey,  of  Company  E,  was  killed 
in  action,  and  six  privates  gave  their  lives  in  other  forms  of  sacrifice. 

Joseph  I.  "Weibich 

Joseph  I.  Weirich,  the  sergeant  of  Company  A,  Sixth  Wisconsin, 
was  a  man  of  considerable  prominence  as  a  newspaper  man.  His  father, 
Kev.  Christian  E.  Weirich,  was  a  Methodist  minister  of  ability  and  a 
much  beloved  army  chaplain.  Joseph  I.  learned  the  printer's  trade  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1856  came  to  Wisconsin  with  the  family  when  his 
father  joined  the  conference  of  that  state.  For  several  years  he  was  a 
compositor  on  the  State  Journal  at  Madison,  and  located  at  Baraboo  in 
1859  when  his  father  was  assigned  to  that  post  as  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  Severe  sickness  prevented  him  from  answering  the  first 
call  for  troops,  hut  he  joined  Company  A  of  the  Sixth  Wisconsin  for  the 
three  years'  term.  He  was  wounded  in  the  breast  at  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain.  September  14.  1862,  and  was  honorably  discharged  as  sergeant 
at  the  expiration  of  his  terra  of  enlistment.    For  several  years  afterward 
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he  was  connected  with  Monroe  newspapers,  and  in  August,  1872,  he  pur- 
chased the  Baraboo  Republie,  which  he  conducted  alone  until  April, 
1874,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Edwin  E.  Woodman,  which 
continued  until  Mr.  Weirieh's  death,  December  21,  1877. 

Company  D,  Ninth  Regiment 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  Company  I),  of  the  Ninth  Regiment,  were 
residents  of  the  towns  of  Honey  Creek  and  Prairie  du  Sac,  with  smaller 
contributions  from  Sumpter  and  Troy.  The  regiment  was  mustered  into 
the  service  at  Camp  Sigel,  Milwaukee,  October  26,  1861,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  Frederick  Solomon.  In  January,  1862,  it  proceeded  to 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  participated  in  various  movements  on 
the  frontier  until  November,  when  it  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  New- 
tonia,  Missouri.  In  1863  and  1864  it  participated  in  various  expeditions 
in  Arkansas,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Jenkin's  Ferry,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  minor  engagements.  The  Ninth  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  Wisconsin  regiments  to  leave  the  service,  being  mustered  out  January 
30,  1866,  and  disbanded  in  Madison  in  the  following  month.  Company  D 
sustained  quite  a  number  of  losses,  including  the  deaths  of  Sergt.  Julius 
Dobczinsky  and  Corps.  Casper  Boul,  Arthur  Cruse  and  Max  Crasher, 
who  were  killed  in  action,  two  of  them  at  Newtonia. 

The  Eleventh  Wisconsin 

In  the  Eleventh  Wisconsin  Regiment  were  small  representations  from 
Sauk  County  in  Companies  B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  II  and  K.  Its  principal 
engagements  were  at  Bayou  Cache,  Arkansas;  at  Millikcn's  Bend,  Louis- 
iana, Champion  Hills,  Mississippi,  and  the  actions  before  Vicksburg.  In 
February,  1865,  its  members  re-enlisted  as  veterans  and  subsequently 
participated  in  various  expeditions  in  northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 
The  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  September,  1865,  at 
Mobile.  Thirteen  died  from  Sauk  County,  including  George  Parsons, 
sergeant  of  Company  II. 

The  Marching  Regiment 

Company  B,  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment,  was  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  residents  of  the  towns  of  Reedsburg,  La  Valle,  Ironton  and 
Westfield.  while  the  towns  of  Dellona  and  New  Buffalo  furnished  about 
one-third  of  the  members  of  Company  E.  There  were  also  residents  of 
Sauk  County  in  Companies  A  and  K.  The  regiment  was  organized  at 
Camp  Randall,  Madison,  in  the  fall  of  1861,  under  command  of  Col. 
George  E.  Bryant.  In  the  following  January  it  left  for  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  and  afterward,  as  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
participated  in  various  expeditions  in  Mississippi.  In  June  and  July, 
1863,  its  men  were  doing  their  full  duty  in  the  trenches  before  Yicksburg 
and  were  there  at  the  fall.    It  marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea  ami 
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through  the  Carolines;  participated  in  the  battle  of  Atlanta;  was  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Johnston  in  April,  1865,  and  took  part  in  the  Grand 
Review  at  Washington.  It  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  at  Madison 
in  July,  1865,  and  was  disbanded  during  the  following  month.  Then* 
were  few  regiments  in  the  Union  service  which  experienced  so  many 
changes  of  scene,  and  it  was  often  designated  as  the  Marching  Regiment. 
Its  service  began  with  many  miles  of  marching  in  Kansas,  and  it  was 
thence  transferred,  successively,  to  western  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi and  the  states  traversed  by  Sherman's  army.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  regiment  marched  3,838  miles,  and  traveled  by  rail  2,506  miles,  and 
by  steamboat,  3,159 ;  making  a  total  of  9,503  miles,  or  more  than  a  third 
of  the  distance  around  the  world. 

Sergts.  Frank  W.  Henry,  of  Company  B,  and  Corps.  John  Schultz 
and  Charles  Fields,  of  Company  E,  were  killed  at  Atlanta,  and  Corp. 
William  Richards,  of  Company  B,  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  same 
engagement.  The  battle  of  Marietta,  Georgia.  October  7,  1864,  claimed 
as  victims  Second  Lieut.  James  H.  Thayer,  of  Company  E,  who  died  of 
his  wounds,  and  Sergt.  Spencer  S.  Miles  and  Corp.  George  W.  Bell,  who 
gave  their  lives  as  a  result  of  injuries  received  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
casualties  among  the  privates  of  these  two  companies  were  also  quite 
severe,  especially  the  deaths  from  disease  caused  by  long  and  fatiguing 
marches  and  incessant  exposures. 

The  Fourteenth  Wisconsin 

There  were  members  of  the  Fourteenth  Wisconsin  in  Companies  A. 
H,  I  and  K,  from  Sauk  County,  the  largest  number  being  in  the  company 
last  named,  from  the  towns  of  Greenfield  and  Baraboo.  The  regiment 
rendezvoused  at  Camp  Wood.  Fond  du  Lac,  and  was  mustered  into  serv- 
ice under  Col.  David  E.  Wood.  January  10,  1862.  On  the  28th  of  the 
following  March  the  command  reported  to  General  Grant  at  Savannah, 
Tennessee,  and  were  assigned  to  his  .Sixth  Division.  The  first  battle  in 
which  it  participated  was  Corinth,  but  the  regiment  afterward  became 
veteran  fighters  at  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  Atlanta  and  various  campaigns 
with  Grant  and  Sherman.  The  Fourteenth  was  mustered  out  at  Mobile. 
Alabama,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1865.  The  captains  of  Company  K  were 
Edward  W.  Cornes,  James  W.  McCall,  Ogdcn  W.  Fox,  John  X.  Price  and 
John  J.  Post  el. 

Company  H,  Seventeenth  Regiment 

Company  H,  of  the  Seventeenth  Regiment,  was  composed  of  Sauk 
County  men  and  boys.  Its  organization  was  effected  at  Camp  Randall 
under  Col.  John  L.  Doran,  March  15,  1862.  The  command  was  present, 
but  did  not  participate  in  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  or  Shiloh,  but. 
it  did  get  into  action  at  Corinth,  where  it  lost  heavily.  The  regiment 
participated  in  other  engagements  in  that  state  before  taking  part  in  the 
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advance  on  Vicksburg,  including  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills.  In 
November,  1862,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Malloy  had  succeeded  Colonel  Doran 
in  command  of  the  regiment,  the  latter  having  been  placed  under  arrest. 
The  Seventeenth  was  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  the  engagements  in  the 
Carolinas  and  the  Grand  Review ;  was  mustered  out  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, July  14,  1865,  and  was  disbanded,  a  few  days  later,  at  Madison. 

Commissioned  officers  of  Company  H :  Captains — Charles  Arm- 
strong, mustered  out  May  21st  and  reappointed  September  2,  1862;  re- 
signed March  24,  1863 ;  Samuel  R.  Apker.  mustered  out  with  regiment. 


m 
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July  14,  1865.  First  lieutenants:  Samuel  R.  Apker,  promoted;  Darius 
K.  I'almer,  mustered  out  January  24,  1865;  Henry  A.  Nolf,  mustered  out 
with  regiment,  July  14>  1865.  Seeond  lieutenants:  Richard  Rooney, 
resigned,  April  16,  1862;  Miles  Joyce,  resigned  November  27,  1862: 
Darius  B.  Palmer,  wounded  at  Vicksburg  May  19.  1863,  and  promoted 
as  above;  James  B.  Fowler,  mustered  out  with  regiment. 

Col.  Jambs  S.  Alban,  ok  the  Eighteenth 

Only  one  private  joined  the  Eighteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  Elias 
White,  of  the  Town  of  Washington,  and  yet  old  residents  of  Sauk  County 
noted  its  departure  from  Milwaukee  in  March,  1862,  with  much  pride 
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and  deep  interest;  for  its  colonel  was  James  S.  Alban,  the  pioneer  settler 
of  Sauk  Prairie,  then  a  man  of  middle  age.  He  was  not  long  to  enjoy 
earthly  honors,  for  a  week  after  the  regiment  left  for  the  front  it  was 
thrown  into  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  or  Shiloh,  and  Colonel 
Alban  was  killed  April  6th,  on  the  first  day  of  the  engagement. 

Company  A,  Nineteenth  Regiment 

Company  A,  of  the  Nineteenth  Regiment,  was  recruited  principally 
from  the  towns  of  Reedsburg,  Baraboo,  Winfield,  Woodland  and  West- 
field.  The  regiment  was  mustered  into  service  at  Camp  Randall  April 
30,  1862,  in  command  of  Col.  Horace  T.  Sanders.  During  the  following 
summer  the  command  was  engaged  in  outpost  and  picket  duty  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  and  subsequently  in  the  movements  upon  Fort 
Darling  and  Petersburg.  In  August,  1864,  the  Nineteenth— that  is,  250 
of  its  men — veteranized,  and  in  the  following  October  were  in  the 
trenches  before  Richmond.  On  the  21st  of  that  month  the  regiment 
lost  heavily  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  In  the  following  April  the 
regimental  colors  were  planted  upon  the  City  Hall  at  Richmond,  and 
the  men  were  mustered  out  at  the  former  capital  of  the  Confederacy 
on  August  9,  1865,  reaching  Madison  on  the  15th.  Serg.  Ferris  B. 
Palmer  and  Corp.  John  Fuller  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks, 
and  Corp.  Alvah  Rathburn,  also  of  Company  A,  met  his  death  on 
that  battlefield. 

The  officers  of  Company  A  were :  Captains — Rollin  M.  Strong,  pro- 
moted major  October  10,  1863;  promoted  lieutenant  colonel  December 
29, 1863 ;  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Fair  Oaks.  October  27, 1864,  and 
discharged  from  service  April  11,  1865;  Henry  A.  Tator,  mustered  out 
April  19,  1865.  First  lieutenants :  Henry  A.  Tator,  promoted  as  above ; 
Alexander  P.  Ellinwood,  transferred  to  Company  A,  Independent  Bat- 
tery, May  1,  1865;  promoted  captain  Company  E,  May  23d,  and  mus- 
tered out  August  9,  1865.  Second  lieutenants — A.  P.  Ellinwood,  pro- 
moted as  above ;  Emory  Wyman,  mustered  out  February  22,  1865 ; 
Charles  A.  Chandler,  transferred  captain  Company  A,  Independent 
Battery,  June  21st  and  mustered  out  August  9,  1865. 

Companies  F  and  K,  op  the  Twenty-third 

Company  K,  of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  was  recruited  in  the 
Towns  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  Spring  Green.  Franklin,  Sumpter,  Bear 
Creek,  Troy  and  Westfield.  The  bulk  of  Company  F  was  also  composed 
cf  Sauk  County  soldiers  from  the  Towns  of  Baraboo,  Dellona,  Excelsior, 
Greenfield  and  Merrimack.  Colonel  Guppey  commanded  the  regiment, 
which  left  Camp  Randall  for  active  service  September  15,  1862.  After 
marching  through   various   parts  of   Kentucky,   they   proceeded  to 
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Memphis,  where  they  arrived  in  November,  and  in  the  following  month 
was  before  Vicksburg  as  a  part  of  the  Union  army  gathered  for  its  re- 
duction. While  assisting  in  the  investment  of  Fort  Hinman,  the  Twen- 
ty-third so  successfully  met  a  surprise  attack  from  the  enemy  as  to 
capture  the  entire  attacking  party.  Later  the  swamps  of  the  Yazoo 
played  havoc  with  the  health  of  the  members  of  the  Twenty-third,  but 
most  of  them  were  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves at  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills.  In  May,  1863,  the  Twenty- 
third  participated  in  the  assault  on  the  Vicksburg  defenses,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  siege  its  men  numbered  but  150  effectives.  In  the  oper- 
ations around  New  Orleans,  Colonel  Guppey  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  thereafter  the  regiment  engaged  in  the  Texas  and  Red 
.  River  expeditions.  The  last  severe  engagement  was  the  battle  of  Sabine 
Cross  Roads,  in  April,  1864,  and  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of 
service  in  July  of  the  following  year. 

Officers  of  Company  K:  Captains— Nathan  S.  Frost,  who  died  of 
disease  in  the  hospital  at  Memphis,  December  18,  1862;  Ephraim  S. 
Fletcher,  resigned  July  30,  1863 ;  John  Starks,  discharged  May  20,  1864. 
First  lieutenants — Ephraim  S.  Fletcher,  promoted;  A.  J.  McFarlaud, 
died  of  wounds  at  Portage,  July  4,  1863;  Joseph  W.  Richardson,  mus- 
tered out  with  regiment,  July  4,  1865.  Second  lieutenants — John  B. 
Malloy,  resigned  .January  28,  1863;  Basil  Smout,  resigned  December  24, 

1864.  Besides  those  mentioned,  there  also  died  from  various  causes  the 
following  officers  of  Company  K:  Sergeants  James  Hilliard  and  Orson 
Patchin  and  Corporals  William  Jones,  Henry  Jacobs  and  Thomas 
Hardy. 

Officers  of  Company  F:  Captains— Charles  II.  Williams,  promoted 
major  August  29,  1862,  and  resigned  February  25.  1863;  Jacob  A. 
Schlick,  mustered  out  with  regiment  July  4,  1865.  First  lieutenants — 
Elisha  L.  Walbridge,  died  May  21,  1863,  while  on  his  way  home  on  leave 
of  absence;  Daniel  C.  Stanley,  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Carrion 
Crow  in  1863,  exchanged  in  1864,  and  mustered  out  with  regiment  in 

1865.  Second  lieutenants — Daniel  C.  Whitney,  promoted;  Robert  E. 
Crandall,  taken  prison  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads  in  April,  1864 :  exchanged 
the  following  month,  and  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  in  July,  1865. 

Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Regiment 

About  half  the  members  of  Company  K,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Regi- 
ment, were  recruited  from  the  Towns  of  Honey  Creek,  Prairie  du  Sae 
and  Troy.  The  regiment,  which  was  in  command  of  Col.  W.  II.  Jacobs, 
was  mustered  in  at  Camp  Sigel,  Milwaukee,  in  September,  1862.  and 
proceeded  to  Washington  during  the  following  month.  Their  first  battle 
was  at  Chaneellorsville,  at  which  the  loss  was  37  killed,  117  wounded, 
and  23  prisoners  and  missing.    The  regiment  also  suffered  severely  at 
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Gettysburg,  where  but  four  of  its  officers  escaped  unhurt.  In  October, 
1863,  the  Twenty-sixth  joined  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  in  the 
following  month  took  part  in  the  engagements  on  Mission  Ridge.  The 
following  spring  and  summer  saw  it  fighting  at  Resaca,  Dallas  and 
Kenesaw  Mountain;  at  Peach  Tree  Creek  and  before  Atlanta.  In  De- 
cember the  Twenty-sixth  participated  in  the  operation  before  Savannah 
and  for  the  following  three  months  was  in  the  movements  through  the 
Carolina*.  Its  last  active  service  was  at  the  engagement  near  Avery- 
boro,  North  Carolina,  in  March,  1865.  The  muster-out  occurred  in 
Washington,  June  13th,  following. 

The  death  loss  in  the  Twenty-sixth  was  unusually  large.  The  official 
figures  place  it  at  249,  of  which  128  were  killed  in  action.  The  latter 
class  of  casualties  included  the  following  officers  of  Company  K.  Capt. 
August  Schueler,  Chancellorsvillej  Scrg.  Otto  Bernhard,  Peach  Tree 
Creek;  Corp.  George  Rcgcnbrecht,  Gettysburg;  Corp.  August  Fleck, 
Chancellorsville. 

Company  K  was  officered  as  follows:  Captains — Louis  Pelosi,  re- 
signed March  12,  1863;  August  Schueler,  wounded  at  Chancellorsville, 
May  2,  1863,  his  leg  being  amputated  on  the  field,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died;  Edward  Carl,  resigned  September  26,  1864;  Frederick 
Koerner,  discharged  November  4,  1864;  Casper  Buechner,  mustered 
out  with  regiment,  June  13,  1865.  First  lieutenants — Jacob  Heip,  re- 
signed November  19,  1862;  II.  J.  Berniuger  wounded  at  Chancellors- 
ville, losing  his  leg  above  the  knee:  resigned  February  26,  1863;  Charles 
II.  Doerflinger,  discharged  February  25,  1864;  F.  Koerner,  wounded 
at  New  Hope  Church,  May  25,  1864.  and  promoted  as  above.  Second 
lieutenants — Edward  Carl,  promoted  from  Company  D;  Henry  Grevc, 
promoted  from  Company  E ;  Christian  Phillip,  promoted  from  Com- 
pany F;  afterward  promoted  as  captain  of  Company  I  and  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Resaca,  May  15,  1864. 

Col.  David  K.  Xoyks,  Forty -ninth  Rkuimknt 

Though  the  representation  from  Sauk  County  in  the  Forty-ninth 
Regiment  was  small,  its  history  is  of  local  interest  because  of  the  lead- 
ing connection  of  David  K.Noyes  with  it.  He  had  just  missed  service 
as  a  soldier  of  the  Mexican  war,  when  a  very  young  man,  and  for  fourteen 
years  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  had  been  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  and  newspaper  work  at  Baraboo.  Prominent 
from  the  first  as  a  home  organizer  of  the  Union  forces,  he  was  commis- 
sioned first  lieutenant  of  Company  A,  Sixth  Wisconsin,  in  April,  1861, 
and  in  the  following  autumn  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy.  He  was 
so  severely  wounded  at  Antietam  as  to  necessitate  the  amputation  of  his 
right  foot.  A  few  months  afterward,  however,  in  January,  1863,  he 
was  appointed  the  chief  recruiting  officer  of  the  state,  from  which  posi- 
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tion  he  resigned  in  July,  1864.  In  the  following  winter  he  was  com- 
missioned major  of  the  newly  organized  forty-ninth,  which  left  the 
state  in  March,  1865,  for  Benton  Barracks,  Missouri,  and  a  few  days 
afterward  moved  to  Rolla,  that  state.  Major  Noyes  had  command  of  the 
regiment  until  the  middle  of  April,  when  he  was  detailed  on  court  mar- 
tial and  commission  duty  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  until  Septem- 
ber. The  regiment  having  been  ordered  to  that  city,  Major  Noyes 
was  again  placed  in  command.  He  was  honorably  discharged  in  No- 
vember, with  the  commission  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Colonel  Noyes  was 
postmaster  of  Baraboo,  was  the  first  state  treasury  agent  in  Wisconsin, 
and  was  otherwise  honored  as  a  public  official  and  private  citizen. 

The  Capture  op  Jeff  Davis 

Company  F,  of  the  First  Cavalry,  was  recruited  in  Sauk  County,  and 
saw  hard  service  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  opposed  to  the  famous 
Wheeler  horsemen,  as  well  as  with  Sherman  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 
It  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Montgomery,  and  aided  in  the  capture 
of  Fort  Tyler,  in  April,  1865.  The  history  of  the  First  Cavalry  is  of 
particular  interest  on  account  of  the  leading  part  its  members  took  in 
the  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  deposed  president  of  the  Confederacy. 
John  0.  Kleinlein  was  then  a  private  of  Company  F  and  was  among 
the  most  eager  in  running  down  the  ex-chief.  The  capture  (at  which 
Mr.  Kleinlein  was  present)  was  effected  May  10,  1865.  Henry  Harnden 
was  the  lieutenant  colonel  in  charge  of  the  pursuing  squad,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  book  in  which  he  tells  of  the  exciting  scenes  attending  the 
capture. 

"Toward  the  close  of  the  war,"  he  says,  "Davis  disappeared  and  for 
days  and  days  the  Union  squad  was  on  the  trail  of  the  fleeing  Confed- 
erate. When  they  came  upon  the  party  Davis  wore  a  common  slouched 
hat,  nice  fine  boots,  coat  and  pants  of  light  blue  English  broadcloth: 
taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  he  was  neatly  dressed.  It 
is  said  that  Corporal  Munger  of  the  Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry  first  said 
'halt'  to  Davis,  but  he  did  not  then  know  that  it  was  Davis.  It  was  after- 
wards reported  that  Davis  was  wearing  hoopskirts  in  disguise,  but  Harn- 
den says  this  is  not  true. 

"Davis  was  taken  to  Macon  under  guard  and  from  there  to  Savannah ; 
then  to  Old  Point,  Virginia.  He  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  several  months. 
Governor  Upham  of  Wisconsin,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
army,  being  one  of  the  officers  to  guard  him.  Davis  was  finally  released 
on  bail,  Horace  Greeley  and  others  going  on  his  bond.  The  First  Wis- 
consin Cavalry  was  mustered  out  September  1,  1865." 

Joitn  G.  Kleinlein 

Mr.  Kleinlein  is  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  that  episode,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  has  resided  at  Prairie  du  Sac  in  a  houseboat,  fishing. 
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hunting  and  acting  as  a  guide  to  sportsmen  and  pleasure  seekers  in  that 
•  region.    His  simple  habits  and  the  pension  be  draws  from  the  Govern- 
ment have  enabled  him  to  live,  not  uncomfortably,  and  certainly  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health,  considering  his  age. 

The  Cavalry  Companies 

The  officers  of  Company  P,  First  Cavalry,  were  as  follows:  John 
Hyde  resigned  April  30,  1863;  James  M.  Comstoek,  mustered  out  Sep- 
tember 31,  1864;  Milton  Martin,  mustered  out  with  the  regiment,  July 
19,  1865.  First  lieutenants — Newton  Jones,  promoted  from  Company 
M;  Peter  J.  Williamson,  mustered  out  October  31,  1864;  Milton  Martin, 
promoted ;  Charles  F.  Perry,  mustered  out  with  his  regiment.  Second 
lieutenants — Henry  W.  Getchell,  died  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1862;  John  L.  Church,  mustered  out  October  31,  1864;  Wil- 
liam E.  Lamb,  mustered  out  with  his  regiment. 

Company  F,  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  was  raised  in  Sauk  County,  mostly 
in  Baraboo;  was  mustered  in  January  31,  1862,  at  Camp  Barstow,  Janets- 
ville,  and  while  en  route  for  St.  Louis  sustained  a  loss  of  twelve  killed 
and  twenty-eight  injured  in  a  railway  accident  near  Chicago.  With  the 
exception  of  an  engagement  at  Baxter  Springs,  in  1863,  when  Company 
I  was  surprised  by  Quantrell  raiders,  the  casualties  of  the  regiment  did 
not  exceed  these  during  any  action  of  the  Civil  war.  The  operations 
of  the  Third  Cavalry  mostly  consisted  in  expedition  and  raids  against 
irregular  bands  of  mounted  Confederates,  and  Cherokee  Indians  allied 
to  the  Confederacy.  Most  of  the  command  re-enlisted  in  1864,  was 
stationed  thereafter  at  Fort  Insley,  Missouri,  and  mustered  out  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  in  September,  1865.  The  deaths  in  Company  F  were  mostly 
from  disease. 

The  officers  of  Company  F,  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  were :  Captains — 
David  S.  Vittnm,  promoted  lieutenant  colonel  March  9,  1865,  and  re- 
signed July  17th  following;  Charles  W.  Porter,  resigned  June  19,  1865; 
Leonard  P.  Luce,  mustered  out  with  regiment.  First  lieutenants — Asa 
Wood,  resigned  May  5,  1862;  W.  J.  Plows,  resigned  December  8,  1862; 
Clark  B.  Wilscy,  resigned  August  10,  1864 ;  W.  Porter  and  L.  P.  Luce, 
promoted;  Quimby  Loveland,  mustered  out  with  regiment.  Second 
lieutenants — Charles  O.  Ferris,  mustered  out  April  9,  1862;  Seth  H. 
Craig,  transferred  to  Company  K ;  C.  B.  Wilscy  and  C.  W.  Porter, 
promoted;  Kli  M.  Cooper,  mustered  out  February  7,  1865;  Q.  Loveland, 
promoted ;  Henry  Southard,  mustered  out  with  regiment. 

Colonel  Vittum,  of  the  Third  Cavalry 

Colonel  Vittum  raised  Company  F  and  served  as  its  captain  until 
he  was  promoted  to  bo  lieutenant  colonel  in  March,  1865.    He  was  a 
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New  Hampshire  man;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1851,  and,  after  stopping 
in  Milwaukee  for  a  short  time,  came  to  Baraboo  in  August  of  that  year. 
Although  a  member  of  the  bar,  his  mind  was  more  of  a  business  than  a 
professional  type,  and  for  several  years  before  the  war  he  made  quite  a 
fortune  in  his  land  investments  and  dealings.  In  1853-54  he  also 
served  as  state  senator,  representing  the  counties  of  Sauk,  Juneau,  Adams 
and  Marquette.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  business  pursuits,  became 
interested  in  the  Tsland  Woolen  Mill  and  organized  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Baraboo,  continuing  its  president  until  his  death,  April  10, 
1880. 

The  Sixth  Battery 

The  Sixth  Battery  was  recruited  chiefly  in  the  Town  of  Spring  Green 
and  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  at  Camp  Utley, 
Racine,  October  2,  1861.  It  left  the  state  for  St.  Louis  in  the  following 
March.  It  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Island  No.  10,  was  before  Corinth  and 
Vicksburg,  participated  in  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills,  was  in  the 
grand  assault  at  Mission  Ridge,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
July  18,  1865.  Although  the  Sixth  Battery  was  composed  mostly  of 
Spring  Green  men,  quite  a  number  enlisted  from  Richland  County.  Its 
captains  were:  Henry  Dillon,  mustered  out  October  10,  1864;  Thomas 
R.  Hood,  resigned  May  17,  1865;  James  B.  Simpson,  mustered  out  with 
battery  July  3,  1865. 

Memories  op  Lincoln 

Civil  war  times  seem  far  in  the  distance  of  time,  so  many  great  events 
of  peace  and  war  having  occurred  to  obscure  them,  but  even  with  the 
passage  of  more  than  half  a  century  the  fame  of  Lincoln  is  yet  mellow 
and  bright,  and  the  few  yet  spared  who  came  into  touch  with  him,  how- 
ever slight,  are  proud  to  tell  of  their  experiences. 

News  of  the  Assassination  at  Baraboo 

Miss  Eliza  Chapman  tells  how  the  heart-rending  news  of  Lincoln  's 
assassination  first  reached  Baraboo  and  how  it  was  received.  She  says : 
"The  cry  of  'on  to  Richmond'  had  become  a  reality.  April  3,  1865, 
saw  General  Grant's  forces  enter  the  capitol  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, and  plant  the  stars  and  stripes  once  more  upon  her  soil.  The 
9th  of  the  same  month  General  Lee  surrendered  to  General  Grant  at  the 
Appomattox  Court  House.  Victory  crowned  all  our  banners,  and  peace 
was  assured.  The  north  was  wild  with  joy.  All  at  once  from  out  the 
startled  air  came  the  appalling  intelligence  of  President  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination—on the  night  of  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  shot  through  the 
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head  at  Ford's  Theater  in  Washington.  W.  H.  Seward,  secretary  of 
state,  in  the  privacy  of  his  sick  chamber,  was  the  victim  of  an  assassin 's 
dagger.  A  conspiracy  had  been  formed  to  take  the  lives  of  the  president, 
vice  president,  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  and  General  Grant.  So 
skilfully  had  it  been  planned,  that  it  doubtless  had  been  all  accomplished 
ere  General  Lee 's  surrender  had  reached  us,  as  news  at  that  time  traveled 
slowly,  Kilbourn  being  our  nearest  telegraph  station. 

"A  man  from  Kilbourn  first  brought  word  of  the  assassination  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th  and  doubtless  first  told  it  in  Dr.  Mills'  drug 
store,  which  stood  where  now  the  Corner  drug  store  stands.  Dr.  Mills 
remembers  that  he  and  Professor  Hutchins  were  standing  in  the  store 
talking  of  the  president  when  the  news  was  first  told.  Many  of  our 
citizens  hardly  took  in  the  situation  until  tin-  danger  was  past.  Among 
those  who  did,  consternation  gave  way  to  horror.  Men  meeting  on  the 
street  grasped  hands  and  gazed  at  each  other  in  the  agony  of  mute 
despair,  while  their  tears  fell  like  rain.  Old  Glory  wrapped  in  crepe 
hung  mournfully  at  half  mast  from  the  liberty  pole  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  court  house  park,  while  church  bells  tolled  dismally.  In 
the  midst  of  our  triumph  the  God  of  battles  had  given  us  over  to  our 
foes.  Before  the  north  could  organize,  those  southern  hordes,  fired  with 
hatred  and  revenge,  would  be  upon  us.  We  remembered  Mankato  and 
St.  Cloud  and  felt  we  were  not  safe  from  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife. 

."Then  came  the  glad  tidings  that  the  plot  had  partly  miscarried. 
Vice-president  Johnson  was  safe  and  had  taken  the  oath  of  office.  Secre- 
tary Seward  was  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet  that  had  suffered  and 
he  would  live.  Again  our  good  old  ship  of  state  was  safe.  But  Lincoln, 
the  venerated  of  every  loyal  citizen,  who  ever  had  malice  for  none  and 
charity  for  all,  was  gone  forever  from  us.  Memorial  services  were  held 
in  the  court  house  in  his  honor,  Rev.  Warren  Cochran  being  the  speaker 
of  the  occasion." 

A  Lincoln  Guard  op  Honor 

The  veteran  soldier,  George  Claridge,  now  seventy-five  years  of  age, 
who  was  a  guard  of  honor  at  Lincoln's  bier,  both  at  the  White  House 
and  the  capitol,  has  been  a  resident  of  Franklin  Township  and  the 
Village  of  Spring  Green  since  he  was  eight  years  of  age.  Of  English 
birth  and  parentage,  he  came  to  America  with  other  members  of  the 
family  in  1850.  He  had  a  farm  training  and  a  meager  education  in 
the  country  schools  of  Franklin  Township  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Thirty-sixth  Wisconsin  Infantry.  He 
was  in  the  engagements  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House  and  Cold  Harbor ; 
on  the  fifth  of  June,  1864,  sustained  a  scalp  wound,  and  three  days 
later  was  shot  through  the  side.  For  eight  months  he  was  in  a  Wash- 
ington hospital  and  on  partially  recovering  was  transferred  to  Company 
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A  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  Veteran  Reserves.  At  the  death  of  Lincoln, 
April  15,  1865,  that  company  was  selected  as  a  Guard  of  Honor  to 
accompany  the  body  of  the  murdered  President  from  the  White  House 
to  the  capitol,  where  it  lay  in  state.  The  Ninth  and  Tenth  Veteran 
Reserves  were  assigned  to  guard  duty  at  the  Arsenal  Prison,  while 
the  conspirators,  who  had  been  involved  in  the  plan  to  kill  Lincoln  and 
various  members  of  his  cabinet,  were  on  trial.  They  guarded  the  prison 
on  alternate  days.  A  guard  stood  at  the  cell  door  of  each  prisoner  for 
two  hours  at  a  time,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  perform  that  duty  but 
once.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Claridge  to  guard  David  E.  Harold,  who 
held  the  horse  while  Powell,  alias  Lewis  Payne,  attacked  Secretary 
William  E.  Seward  with  a  knife  while  the  venerable  statesman  was  on 
a  sick  bed.  (See  Century  Magazine,  1896.)  Harold  fled  with  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  who  had  shot  President  Lincoln  the  same  night.  Harold 
was  taken  when  Booth  was  killed  some  days  afterward. 

The  veteran  soldier  of  Spring  Green  has  naturally  treasured  all 
the  mementoes  of  that  historic  occasion.  Most  precious  of  all  are  the 
uniform  (including  the  white  gloves)  and  the  old  musket  with  the 
fixed  bayonet,  with  which  he  appeared  at  the  side  of  Lincoln's  coffin. 
Some  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  soldier's  reunions,  Mr.  Claridge  attended 
a  gathering  accoutered  exactly  as  he  was  upon  that  sad  guard  duty 
fifty-two  years  before,  and  received  an  ovation  well  merited.  The  old 
soldier  also  appeared  in  uniform  upon  several  occasions  while  the 
young  men  of  Sauk  County  were  in  partial  training  preparatory  to 
"doing  their  best"  in  the  world's  war. 

Baraboo  Triplets  Named  by  Lincoln 

There  are  three  brothers,  now  in  their  fifty-fourth  year,  who  were 
born  in  Vermont  on  the  same  day  and  have  therefore  almost  a  unique 
standing  in  the  world.  Their  case  is  thus  set  forth  by  the  Baraboo 
News  of  February  18,  1909:  "One  of  the  interesting  incidents  in 
connection  with  the  Lincoln  celebration  is  in  regard  to  the  naming  of 
the  Haskins  brothers,  triplets,  by  Lincoln.  They  were  born  in  South 
Starksboro,  Addison  county,  Vermont,  May  24,  1864,  that  being  the 
fifty-fourth  birthday  anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria.  When  the  unusual 
event  of  three  sons  arriving  at  the  Haskins  home  occurred,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  the  great  president  asking  him  if  he  would  not  name  the  sons. 
He  at  once  replied  and  sent  the  names  of  Simon  Cameron,  who  was 
secretary  of  war,  Gideon  Wells,  who  was  secretary  of  the  navy,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  himself.  The  three  sons  are  residents  of  Baraboo 
and  are  among  the  oldest  triplets  living. 

"According  to  a  note  from  James  H.  Grace  of  Starksboro,  Vermont, 
the  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  by  A.  M.  Hawkins  of  Starksboro. 
The  News  wrote  to  Mr.  Grace  asking  about  the  letter  and  circumstances 
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aud  ill  reply  he  said  he  knew  of  the  incident,  hut  did  not  know  what 
had  hecome  of  the  letter.  Louisa  E.  Grace,  a  sister  of  the  writer  of 
the  letter,  was  the  mother  of  the  II  ask  ins  brothers.  She  died  when  they 
were  quite  young. 

"Lincoln  Raskins,  of  Baraboo,  says  that  the  family  is  of  English 
descent  and  the  ancestors  came  to  America  long  ago.  He  also  says  his 
father  was  not  in  the  army,  as  sometimes  reported. 

"In  his  letter  to  the  News  Mr.  Grace  said  that  E.  W.  J.  Hawkins, 
secretary  of  the  Burlington  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Burl- 
ington, Vermont,  might  know  of  the  letter.    He  is  a  son  of  Postmaster 


The  11  a skins  Triplets 
Gideon  Simon  Lincoln 


Hawkins  of  Starksboro  where  the  triplets  were  born.  He  says  that  his 
father  received  such  a  letter  hut  does  not  know  what  became  of  it.  He 
also  says  that  his  father  was  not  only  postmaster  for  thirty-five  years, 
but  selectman  at  Starksboro  during  most  of  the  time  of  the  war.  As 
such  an  officer  he  had  charge  of  the  enlistments  of  men  to  fill  the  quotas 
ordered  by  the  president.  As  Mr.  Hawkins  remembers  it,  the  father 
of  the  triplets  was  enlisted  by  the  postmaster  and  the  triplets  were 
born  while  the  father  was  at  the  front.  This  does  not  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  Lincoln  Raskins,  so  the  reader  must  take  the  two  ideas  for 
what  they  are  worth.  It  would  be  an  interesting  bit  of  history  to  have 
the  story  cleared  up.    In  closing  his  letter,  Mr.  Hawkins  says  that  his 
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father  wrote  a  letter  to  the  president  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  the 
names  were  accordingly  given. 

"The  News  also  wrote  to  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  of  New  York  City, 
as  she  has  written  so  much,  and  ably,  too.  about  the  martyred  president. 
She  replies  that  she  knows  nothing  of  the  letter.  A  letter  from  Annie 
A.  Nunns,  secretary  to  Dr.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  of  the  historical  library  at 
Madison,  says  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  Haskins  in  the  Nicolay  & 
Hay's  Lincoln  index;  so  they  have  probably  not  mentioned  the  matter.'" 

When  They  Saw  Lincoln 

A  number  of  persons  residing  in  and  near  Haraboo  saw  Lincoln  at 
different  times  during  his  life.  It  will  be  interesting  to  devote  a  line 
or  two  to  each  of  these. 

Hon.  Franklin  Johnson  saw  the  young  debater  when  he  came  from 
Illinois  to  speak  at  the  first  state  fair  in  Milwaukee.    That  was  in  1859. 

Gustave  Seharnke,  of  Ableman,  saw  and  heard  Lincoln  when  he 
made  a  speech  in  Pittsburg  while  on  his  way  to  Washington  after  his 
first  election. 

When  George  B.  Gibbons  was  a  soldier  at  Fort  Monroe  during  the 
war  Lincoln  visited  the  fortress. 

During  the  stirring  campaign  of  1860  Lincoln  spoke  in  Chicago  and 
former  Mayor  John  Hull  saw  him  there. 

Col.  D.  E.  Welch  was  in  command  of  a  portion  of  the  guard  at  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  second  inauguration. 

Alexander  Toole  heard  Lincoln  speak  at  Pittsficld,  Illinois,  in  1858. 

D.  W.  Worlh  saw  Lincoln  when  he  went  to  Appomattox  and  at  the 
grand  review  at  Washington. 

C.  C.  Allen  formerly  resided  near  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  saw 
Lincoln  a  number  of  times.  He  knew  him  as  a  lawyer  and  was  at 
Springfield  when  the  martyred  president  was  buried. 

Davis  Haekett,  of  Baraboo,  is  among  those  who  saw  President  Lin- 
coln, which  was  at  the  time  of  the  second  inauguration.  Mr.  Haekett 
was  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  funeral  of  Lincoln. 

J.  H.  Carpenter,  of  Spring  Green,  was  lieutenant  in  a  company  that 
escorted  Lincoln  to  the  capitol  at  the  time  of  the  second  inauguration. 

Edward  Mabbott,  of  Spring  Green,  saw  Lincoln  at  St.  Louis. 

J.  F.  Morrow,  of  Spring  Green,  saw  Lincoln  and  Grant  at  Peters- 
burg ten  days  before  the  assassination. 

J.  II.  Dudley,  of  Durwards  Glen,  saw  Lincoln  lying  in  state  at 
Buffalo. 

A.  Fry  saw  Lincoln  at  Chaffin's  farm  in  Virginia  and  also  at  Rich- 
mond. 

Mrs.  Henry  Mertzke  saw  Lincoln  at  the  state  fair  in  Milwaukee  in 
1859. 
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Amos  Barron,  of  Lyons,  saw  Lincoln  at  Maryland  Heights  and  at 
Stafford  Courthouse. 

The  late  Philip  Cheek  saw  Lincoln  the  first  time  at  Bailey's  Cross 
Roads  and  the  next  time  after  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Many 
of  the  defeated  soldiers  rested  in  the  streets  and  lawns  of  Washington, 
and  those  about  the  White  House  were  refreshed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
he  went  back  and  forth  with  a  pail  of  water,  continuing  the  kindness 
late  into  the  night. 

A.  J.  Spahr  was  detailed  as  a  guard  when  Lincoln  lay  in  state  in 
Chicago. 

Henry  Pigg  saw  Lincoln  after  the  Seven  Days'  fight. 


One  of  the  most  notable  patriotic  memorials  to  be  seen  in  Sauk 
County  is  the  beautiful  monument  of  gray  granite  in  the  courthouse 
square.  It  is  the  product  of  the  joint  activities  of  the  local  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  Post  and  the  Women's  Relief  Corps.  In  the  full 
of  1894  Women's  Relief  Corps,  No.  36,  under  its  president,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Cheek,  slarted  the  movement  by  pledging  the  sum  of  $1,000  for 
such  a  memorial.  That  body  appointed  a  special  committee  to  co-oper- 
ate with  one  from  Joe  Hooker  Post  No.  9,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  their  united  efforts  were  so  successful  that  the  monument  was 
dedicated  May  30,  1897.  The  details  were  arranged  by  these  committees 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Check  and  Charles  Bender.  The  dedicatory 
exercises  on  the  day  named  comprised  a  musical  programme  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  J.  E.  Collins,  an  oration  by  Eugene  S.  Elliott,  of 
Milwaukee,  and  collective  ceremonies  by  the  Women's  Relief  Corps, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  civic  societies  and  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools.  Recdsburg,  North  Freedom,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Sauk  City  and 
other  towns  in  the  county,  participated  in  the  exercises,  as  was  most 
fitting. 

On  the  east  face  of  the  monument  is  the  inscription:  "Erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sauk  County  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Union,  by  Joe 
Hooker  Post  No.  9,  Department  of  Wisconsin,  G.  A.  R. ;  the  Women's 
Relief  Corps  No.  36,  and  Citizens  of  Sauk  County.  1896." 

On  the  west  face:  "Sauk  County  furnished  full  companies— Co.  A, 
6th  Infantry;  Co.  B,  12th;  Co.  H,  17th;  Co.  F,  23d;  Co.  F,  3d  Cavy. 
Parts  of  companies — 1st  Heavy  Artly.,  6th  and  12th  Light  Arty.;  1st, 
4th,  7th,  11th,  14th,  18th,  26th,  36th,  40th,  42d,  46th,  49th  Infy. ;  1st 
and  2d  Cavy.  Total  number  of  men,  1,646.  Killed  and  died  in 
service.  28.')." 

On  the  south  face  of  the  monument  is  cut  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  shield  and  star,  and  on  the  north  face,  the  insignia  of  the 
Women's  Relief  Corps. 
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Col.  W.  A.  Wyse 

When  the  war  broke  out,  there  was  a  vigorous  Freshman  in  attend- 
ance at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  who  was  then  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  On  April  17,  1861,  W\  A.  Wyse,  the  youth  mentioned,  enlisted 
in  Company  K,  First  Wisconsin  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  for  the  three 
months'  service.  Being  discharged  in  August,  he  re-enlisted  during 
October,  in  Company  K,  Thirteenth  Wisconsin,  for  three  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  long  term,  he  was  not  even  then  satisfied  and  in 
January,  1864,  veteranized;  was  mustered  out  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
and  when  finally  discharged  on  December  27th  of  the  last  year  of  the 
war  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Union  army.  He  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
second  year. 

After  the  Civil  war  was  over  Sergeant  Wyse  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  obtained  a  good  practice  at  Reedsburg  and  high 
professional  standing  everyhere,  served  as  district  attorney  of  the 
county,  and  as  mayor  of  his  home  city  for  eight  years,  and  became  a 
leader  in  Masonry  and  the  affairs  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
He  was  also  prominent  in  municipal  reform  and  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  State  League.  But  when  all  has  been  said  regarding 
Colonel  Wyse's  varied  and  broad  record,  it  is  as  a  patriotic  and  military 
character  that  he  has  become  best  known.  He  became  an  active  member 
of  Host  No.  13,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  Reedsburg,  in  1880; 
served  as  its  commander  for  several  terms;  was  advanced  to  the  position 
of  quartermaster  general  on  the  staff  of  Department  Commander  WTeis- 
sert ;  was  elected  to  the  head  of  the  State  Department  in  1917,  and  has 
since  conducted  its  affairs  with  characteristic  energy  and  judgment. 

Sauk  County  Company;  Headquarters,  Reedsburg 

Colonel  Wyse  raised  a  company  for  the  Spanish-American  war, 
and,  though  it  got  uo  nearer  the  scene  of  hostilities  than  Tennessee,  that 
fact  was  neither  the  fault  of  the  captain  nor  his  boys.  Like  good  sol- 
diers they  went  where  they  were  sent,  without  grumbling.  Captain 
Wyse's  command  was  first  assigned  to  the  service  as  Company  F,  Fifth 
Wisconsin  National  Guard,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  became 
Company  B,  Tenth  Battalion,  Wisconsin  National  Guard.  It  has  since 
become  Company  A,  First  Wisconsin  Infantry.  He  remained  as  its 
captain  until  1908,  when,  having  reached  the  age  of  sixty-four  years, 
he  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  is,  therefore,  the  most 
notable  person  in  Sauk  County,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  strong  and 
distinct  personal  link  which  joins  together  the  continuous  military 
history  of  Sauk  County. 

Company  A,  First  Wisconsin  Infantry 

William  J.  Meyer  succeeded  Mr.  Wyse  as  captain  and  continued 
to  command  the  company  for  a  period  of  four  years;  H.  B.  Quimby 
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followed  in  1912,  and  Leo  M.  Darrenougue,  his  successor,  has  been 
captain  since  August,  1913. 

The  first  lieutenants  of  the  organization,  in  succession,  have  been 
W.  L.  Burdick,  A.  H.  Clark,  L.  M.  Darrenougue,  L.  Rosenthal  and  H. 
Prange;  the  second  lieutenants,  A.  H.  Clark,  William  J.  Meyer,  L.  M. 
Darrenougue,  A.  E.  Perry,  Herman  Miller,  L.  Rosenthal,  H.  A.  Mortell 
and  Thomas  H.  Tudor.  Prom  an  examination  of  the  names,  the  fact 
will  be  readily  deduced  that  promotion  in  Company  A  has  been  decided 
according  to  the  best  rules  of  the  civil  service. 

On  July  2,  1917,  163  members  of  the  company,  under  Captain  Dar- 
renougue, left  their  headquarters  at  Reedsburg  for  Camp  Douglas, 
and  later  for  Camp  MacArthur,  Waco,  Texas,  pledged  to  whatever 
service  might  be  required  of  them  in  the  conduct  of  the  world's  war. 
Perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  stalwart  young  men  who  stepped  out  with 
such  vim  had  already  seen  soldierly  service  on  the  Mexican  frontier. 
The  membership  was  drawn  from  several  points  in  the  county  outside 
of  Reedsburg.  Reedsburg  was  very  much  alive  the  night  before,  and 
the  morning  of  their  departure  for  Camp  Douglas  several  Civil  war 
veterans  brought  out  their  old  snare  drums  to  call  together  members 
of  the  Grand  Array  of  the  Republic  Post,  who  headed  the  procession  to 
the  train.  In  the  ranks  of  the  latter  was  Veteran  George  Claridge, 
who  numbered  a  grandson  among  the  sergeants  of  the  present-day 
company. 

Besides  Captain  Darrenougue,  were  the  following  officers  of  Com- 
pany A:  First  lieutenant,  Herbert  H.  Prange;  second  lieutenant, 
Thomas  H.  Tudor;  first  sergeant,  Arthur  F.  Prange;  supply  sergeant, 
Rhinchart  H.  Miller;  mess  sergeant,  Charles  D.  Graham;  sergeants, 
Arthur  II.  Schroeder,  Thomas  II.  Babb,  Loyal  T.  Claridge  and  Rollin 

B.  Curtis;  corporals,  II.  W.  Richards,  Frank  E.  Dwyer,  Emil  J.  Nad- 
ler,  Wm.  G.  Essers,  R.  F.  Rosenthal,  Rex  Curamings,  George  H.  Knight. 
James  R.  Sweeney  and  Boyd  C.  Ladd;  mechanic,  Ora  Smith;  musician, 
Leon  U.  Kelley;  cooks,  J.  J.  Miller  and  Merrel  C.  Noyes;  first  class 
privates,  Leo  E.  Buelow,  George  W.  Capener,  Roy  E.  Case,  Myron 
ITowland  (discharged),  Harold  Hawkins,  John  C.  Hoefs.  W.  Hollings- 
worth  (discharged),  Raymond  Hillcr.  Anton  Hillman,  Irwin  Kerrigan, 
Frank  Kostka,  Tony  Kostka,  Ewald  Kunkel,  R.  Lindenberg,  Harold 
R.  Meyer,  Hugo  Ochlers,  Harold  Palmer,  E.  A.  Romelfangcr,  J.  H. 
Xpringbrunn,  Royal  Thurber,  Roy  Wettstein :  privates,  Guy  Andrews, 
James  Apker.  Alfred  A.  Argyle.  Otto  Arndt.  Henry  C.  Buelow,  George 
P.  Bannan,  Frank  II.  Barbo.  Charlie  II.  Behnke,  Clyde  J.  Bennett, 
John  P.  Blake,  Harvey  C.  Bohn,  Robert  E.  Braun,  Frederick  II.  Brown, 
George  Butterfield,  Elmer  Byrns,  Frank  Canariem  (dropped).  Clarence 

C.  Carr.  Walter  T.  Carr,  Fay  Carter,  Elmer  R.  Clark,  Lester  V.  Clark, 
Otis  Clark,  L.  W.  Connors,  Cyril  Cooper,  Herbert  Crane.  Theodore  M. 
Crary.  Edwin  L  Cummings,  Charles  B.  Curtis.  Elsworth  E.  Dedie, 
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Doran  A.  Dieter,  Clarence  Dix,  Rinold  Duren,  Peter  Ennis,  Harry 
Pcinberg,  J.  D.  Fellows,  Fred  Fisher,  Chas.  H.  Fuhrmann,  Phil  J. 
Gibbons,  Vaughn  Gibbons,  Rush  R.  Grant  (transferred),  Herman 
Grantin,  Alvah  Hackett,  M.  H.  Harrison,  Loyd  Hastings,  Everett  Haw- 
kins, Henry  Hein,  Robert  C.  Hein,  "Will  Higbie,  C.  M.  Hitchcock,  Wal- 
ter Jennings,  Martin  D.  Johnson,  Bodo  II.  Karll  (discharged),  Howard 
Kimball,  John  Y.  Kohlman,  Horace  Knight,  Leo  Kreuger,  Herman  G. 
Krug,  August  P.  Kunkel,  Albert  L.  Kunce,  Thomas  G.  LaRue,  Arthur 
Lewis,  Frank  W.  Lindsay,  Harry  Lounsbury,  Wm.  Luchsinger,  Theo- 
dore Luepke,  Merton  Maynard,  Peter  M.  McDonald,  Basil  McGuine, 
Hubert  McNamara,  John  L.  McNanaram,  Harry  McNamer,  James  F. 
Mead,  Stephen  Miles,  Fred  H.  Miller,  Garfield  Morcom,  Leslie  Mussen, 
Fred  Nadler,  George  Niebuhr,  George  N.  Miles,  Morton  J.  Pettit,  Clyde 
Potter,  Wm.  B.  Powell,  Francis  II.  Rabuck,  Walter  Roehrs,  William 
Rose,  Fred  J.  Runge,  Earl  Schroeder,  Ernest  Schulgen,  Herbert 
Schultz,  George  H.  Schultz,  Walter  W.  Schultze,  George  W.  Schu- 
macher, Herbert  Schuster,  Orrie  Schwartz,  Olin  Scrstead,  Carl  N. 
Slierman,  Fred  M.  Silver,  John  Starona,  Max  Stein,  Byron  W.  Stevens, 
Harry  Strickland,  Jopho  Stupfell,  William  Timlin,  Roger  Tracy, 
Edmund  Volk,  Robert  S.  West,  H.  Zuehlke. 

Company  I 

Company  I  waa  organized  at  Baraboo  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Camp 
Douglas  left  that  place  for  Camp  Mac  Arthur,  Waco,  Texas,  on  Thurs- 
day, September  27th.  Soon  after  arriving  at  Waco  the  company  was 
absorbed  into  other  units  and  its  identity  lost.  Those  who  went  from 
Bamboo  to  Camp  Douglas  and  then  to  Waco  were  as  follows:  Captain. 
Carl  R.  Swinson;  first  lieutenant,  Paul  L.  Stewart;  second  lieutenant, 
Ernest  A.  Isenberg;  first  sergeant,  Otto  Arndt;  quartermaster  sergeant, 
George  W.  Hattle;  mess  sergeant,  Fred  A.  Jaquish;  sergeants,  Earl  W. 
Veerhuson,  Earl  L.  Powell,  Arthur  F.  Bender,  Joseph  F.  Nickel,  Edward 
W.  Cougrhlin,  Otto  F.  Bates;  corporals,  Randall  H.  Herfort,  Frank  M. 
Koons,  George  E.  Tinkham,  Edward  Edwards,  Richard  S.  Mahler,  Russel 
W.  Brodie,  Charles  M.  Kellogg,  Ralph  Sanderson.  James  F.  Bray,  Guy 
A.  Henderson,  Ray  S.  Groenier,  Wayne  A.  Hagen,  Hershel  Jester; 
mechanic,  Vernon  A.  Caflisch ;  cooks,  Stephen  J.  Kamowski,  Simon  Hille- 
brandt.  Tony  Iloltman ;  musicians,  Miles  A.  Bell,  Emmett  W.  Dwyer; 
first  class  privates,  Horace  C.  Cahoon,  Robert  F.  Holmes,  Ralph  W. 
Ketchum,  Marco  Marriott.  James  E.  O'Neil,  John  A.  Sansum,  William 
P.  Kchlinger,  Dewey  P.  Schuster,  Herbert  E.  Steekenbauer  and  George 
M.  Weirieh ;  privates,  Dewey  A.  Armbruster,  Forrest  M.  Barber,  Stewart 
R.  Brand,  Clarence  Braun,  Raymond  M.  Briscoe,  Thomas  L.  Bass,  Ernest 
P.  Breithaupt,  William  R.  Bullian,  Thomas  (  ullin,  Elmer  Chit  kerinjr, 
Edward  Cox,  Eli  Drea,  Donald  M.  Duncan,  Raymond  M.  Daniels,  Leslie 
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P,  Deakins,  George  Dell,  Morad  1).  Doher,  Clarence  E.  Frcising,  Joseph 
G.  Gamelien,  Kddie  Gertsen,  George  L.  Gilraore,  George  W.  Guthrie, 
Steve  Hajostek,  Floyd  M.  Harrison,  Hoyt  O.  Hoisington,  William  A. 
Holmes,  Ora  J.  Holsaple,  Henry  C.  Howe,  Daver  Haser,  Homer  Heffron 
William  Hinderleiter,  Andrew  Jerrett,  John  R.  Jones,  James  R.  Jones, 
Lawrence  H.  Kaiser,  Wyland  E.  Kier,  Louis  Kosine,  Charles  Kremarck, 
William  A.  Krueger,  Arno  J.  Krohn,  Mike  Koloff,  John  C.  Kress,  Joseph 
A.  LalJerge,  Andrew  Leonard,  Lawrence  Lerch,  Joseph  L.  Lohermeier, 
Henry  E.  Lowell,  Frank  P.  Miller,  Wess  Miller,  Herhert  E.  Moog,  Henry 
Xeuman,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence  A.  Olson,  Oscar  H.  Ohlert,. William 
J.  Ohlert,  Martin  Panschoek,  Carl  Paulson,  Verne  C.  Payne,  Carl  E. 
Peterson,  Arthur  M.  Rooney,  Benjamin  C.  Rossow,  Henry  Rossow,  Earl 
Reynolds,  Leo  G.  Salmons,  Clarence  E.  Schenck,  Louis  M.  Schultz,  Charles 
Switzer,  Joe  Surmal,  Lou  Sanger,  Joseph  W.  Turner,  Emil  W.  Trachsler, 
Charles  Turlo,  Joe  Zadkovich,  Jakin  C.  Voie,  Steve  Pietman,  Clarence 
Kroeger,  Daniel  Bickford,  Dewey  White,  Charles  M.  Wallace. 

The  Honor  List 

When  the  time  came  for  the  draft  the  following  were  selected  as  the 
exemption  board  for  Sauk  County:  Sheriff  William  Welk,  chairman, 
Baraboo ;  County  Clerk  Frank  A.  Cooper,  secretary,  Baraboo ;  Dr.  L.  W. 
Saylcs,  physician,  Baraboo;  II.  E.  Paddock,  La  Vallc;  August  Siefert, 
Reedsburg;  Wilber  Cahoon,  Baraboo;  Rol>ert  Buerki,  Sauk  City. 

Following  were  the  first  drawn,  leaving  for  Camp  Grant,  Rockford, 
111.,  on  Tuesday,  September- 4,  1917:  Edward  Alfred  Lins,  Spring 
Green ;  Roland  Stcuber,  Prairie  du  Sac  ;  Ivan  Brenizer  Terry,  Reedsburg ; 
John  Fred  Huebbe,  Ableman;  Erwin  Hein,  Merrimack;  George  John 
Kropp,  LaValle,  Edward  Roland,  Blakewell  and  Earl  Adelbert  Webster. 
Baraboo. 

With  bands  playing,  speeches  given  and  citizens  marching  the  fol- 
lowing left  on  Wednesday,  September  19,  for  the  same  cantonment: 
Walter  Deane  DuBois,  Baraboo;  Roy  Clifton  Page,  North  Freedom; 
Wm.  E.  Huntley,  Reedsburg;  George  W.  Buelow,  Spring  Green;  Glenn 
James  McDonnell,  Spring  Green;  Anthony  Hudzinski,  Kilbourn ;  Hiram 
0.  Thompson,  Baraboo;  Angelo  Spino,  Devil's  Lake;  Erviu  Crosby, 
Prairie  du  Sac;  Verne  W.  Trachsler,  Baraboo;  David  II.  Smith,  Baraboo; 
Claude  H.  Haskins,  Baraboo;  Louis  Patrick  O'Connor,  Spring  Green; 
Bert  Vogel,  Reedsburg,  Emil  Schulz,  Lime  Ridge;  Andrew  Alt,  Plain; 
Forrest  A.  Fish.  Reedsburg;  Geo.  A.  Dennis,  Merrimack;  Raymond  W. 
Buelow,  Plain;  Albert  Timin,  Reedsburg;  Martin  McCarthy,  Reedsburg; 
Oswald  Dapra,  Baraboo;  Wm.  Andrew  Bahrke,  Ableman;  Benjamin 
W.  Elsing,  Sauk  City;  Emil  Busse,  Reedsburg:  Ernest  Koeack,  La  Valle; 
Fred  Amacher,  Spring  (Jreen;  George  Fred  Schlueter,  Loganville;  Chas. 
Fred  Pawliseh,  Baraboo;  Carl  Hummel,  Reedsburg:  William  Korth, 
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Lime  Ridge;  Edward  Dhaenens,  Reedsburg;  Ed.  Arthur  Westedt,  Logan- 
ville;  Win.  P.  Blueraehen,  Baraboo;  Emmet  R.  Kauphusman,  Baraboo; 
Edwin  Hugo  Smith,  Ableman;  Archie  Erwin  Van  Wormer,  La  Valle; 
August  Riske,  Lyndon  Station;  Elkanah  Beaver,  Baraboo;  Clifford  Ed- 
ward Huntley,  Reedsburg;  Ewald  Burmester,  Reedsburg;  August  Rhode. 
Reedsburg;  George  Fred  Hinz,  Ableman;  August  Frederick  Yeck,  North 
Freedom;  Arthur  Fred  Steinhorst,  Reedsburg;  Burr  Henry  Dickie, 
North  Freedom;  David  Judson  Sparks,  Reedsburg;  Leon  V.  Webster, 
La  Valle;  George  \V.  Schmidt,  Spring  Green;  Carl  II.  Lehman,  Prairie 
du  Sac;  Edwin  H.  Grasklaus,  Prairie  du  Sac;  Jacob  Carberry,  Plain; 
G.  R.  Ewald  Kleinschmidt,  Prairie  du  Sac;  Will  II.  Behn,  Reedsburg; 
Frank  Volz,  Ableman;  Clarence  Martin  Egerer,  North  Freedom;  Ivan 
Lester  Lowrey,  Spring  Green;  Hartley  James  Thompson,  La  Valle; 
Joseph  Gonsolin,  Lime  Ridge;  Galen  F.  Bell,  Reedsburg;  Harry  Schult/, 
Ableman;  Orrin  Leon  Mcintosh,  Spring  Green;  Edward  Ludwig,  Bara- 
boo; Edward  Hunter  Holzner,  Prairie  du  Sac;  Walter  Ernest  Dwars, 
Ableman ;  Clarence  E.  Page,  North  Freedom ;  Clarence  Thomas  Pollard. 
Spring  Green;  Russel  L.  Williams,  Baraboo. 

The  next  group  to  depart  was  on  Wednesday,  October  3rd,  for  the 
same  place.  There  was  a  memorable  demonstration  on  the  day  they 
left.    The  ljst  is  as  follows: 

Ernest  Chas.  Klemm,  Baraboo;  August  C.  Lucht,  La  Valle;  Leo 
Schmidt,  Baraboo;  Harley  Orson  Powers;  James  Riley  Stone,  Reeds- 
burg; Leo  Harrow,  Reedsburg;  Herman  C.  Schilling,  Lime  Ridge;  Edward 
Henrichs,  Reedsburg;  Edward  A.  Marquardt,  Baraboo;  Edward  Robert 
Harmel,  Baraboo ;  Paul  Amaro,  Baraboo ;  Gerhard  Edward  Reuter ;  Ruben 
Kingery,  La  Valle;  Rudolph  B.  Kinney,  Lime  Ridge;  Carl  Wm.  Albrecht, 
Baraboo;  Ernest  John  Rehbein,  Baraboo;  Edward  Streich,  Loganville; 
Louis  W.  Jacobs,  Baraboo;  Walter  II.  Hanu'sa,  Plain:  Harley  E.  Jones, 
Baraboo;  John  E.  Joseph,  Prairie  du  Sac;  Arthur  E.  Kasdorf,  Baraboo; 
Bennie  Williams,  Ca/enovia;  George  Burga,  Sauk  City;  Charles  Stup- 
fell,  Baraboo;  Ralph  Leslie  Sarrington,  Delton ;  Fred  Kosin,  Baraboo; 
Verd  Osborne,  Loyd ;  Albert  R.  Luedtke,  North  Freedom ;  David  Bayard 
Reese,  Spring  Green:  John  Stempke,  Merrimack;  Alvin  M.  Claridge, 
Reedsburg;  Oscar  Wagner,  Loganville;  Robert  Lee  Frazier,  Reedsburg. 

Many  others  from  the  county  joined  the  colors  early  in  the  war,  their 
names  not  appearing  in  either  of  the  foregoing  lists.  Only  a  portion  of 
the  names  could  be  obtained. 

Among  those  first  to  reach  France  were  Dr.  Rollo  F.  Fisher.  Robert 
Osborne,  Adclbert  Stewart,  Rollo  Bates,  Frank  Wood  and  William 
Baker,  Baral>oo. 

Among  those  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  this  country  are 
the  following:  Dr.  B.  N.  Robinson,  Frank  Link,  Lyle  C.  Clark.  Clifford 
LaMar,  John  P.  Sprecher,  Howard  I.  Potter,  Dr.  Clausen  Stckl,  John 
W.  Troy,  Lloyd  E.  Battles.  Leslie  J.  Luder,  Arthur  F.  Luder,  Earl  E. 
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Luder  (three  brothers),  Baraboo;  Melvin  G.  Wagner,  Reese  Schlag,  Bert 
King.  George  Battaglia,  B.  M.  Bickford,  Edwin  C.  Accola,  Prairie  du 
Sac;  Waldo  Trueb,  Town  of  Troy;  George  Just,  Arthur  Kuoni,  Sauk 
City;  Milton  Fraust,  Town  of  Sumpter;  Homer  M.  Cosper,  George  E. 
McKec,  Evan  G.  Baer,  Herman  H.  Lins,  William  Dickson,  Jesse  Hud- 
son, William  Bills,  Gustave  A.  Muller,  Alfred  Rieder,  Robert  Emmet 
Dunbar,  Spring  Green;  Dr.  P.  H.  Fowler,  Plain. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

BIRD'S-EYE  VIEWS 

Sauk  County  in  1853— Sketch  by  Moses  11  Strong — Old-Time 
Amusements  (by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Palmer) — Reminiscences  op  C.  O. 
Baxtek — Palm  to  the  Alban  Family — Arrives  at  Sauk  Prairie 
— Denison  Shoots  a  Lynx — First  Settlers  in  the  County — Visit 
to  Indian  Villaoes— First  White  Children  Born  in  the  County 
—Edmund  Rendtorff^s  Recollections— First  Frame  House  in 
Sauk  City — Capt.  Levi  Moore — The  Captain  and  the  County 
Seat  Fight — Stubborn  in  a  Just  Cause: — Dog  Saved  by  Buck — 
Archibald  Barker — In  the  Pioneer  Pineries — Mining  Adven- 
tures— Shipwrecked—  Returns  to  Baraboo — His  Best  Fortune 
— John  B.  Crawford — W.  C.  Canfield  Writes  of  Wallace  Rowan 
— Dr.  M.  M.  Quaife  Writes  of  Baraboo 's  First  Settler — Lively 
Indian  Traffic — Partnership  with  Abram  Wood — Death  and 
Character — First  Pomological  Efforts  of  the  Canfields — 
Father  and  Son  Start  First  Nursery— Other  Pioneer  Fruit 
Growers — Natural  Advantages — Quaker  Settlement  in  the 
Little  Baraboo  Valley — First  Schoolhouse,  Postoffice  and 
Hotel — Farms  and  Means  of  Livelihood — "Uncle"  James  Stan- 
ley— Large  Church  and  School — Notable  Teachers — A  Hard 
Temperance  Test— Scattering  of  the  Colony — A  Revisit  to  the 
Old  Church— Pioneer  Methodism  (by  Rev.  T.  M.  Fullerton)  — 
Place  Names  Relating  to  Sauk  County — The  Old  Settlers' 
Association — Sauk  County  Historical  Society. 

i 

Midway  in  this  undertaking  of  presenting  the  history  of  Sauk 
County  and  before  considering  in  detail  the  institutions  and  the  strong 
individuals  identified  with  its  civil  and  political  divisions  as  they  exist 
today,  the  writer  pauses  to  "take  an  account  of  stock,"  to  show  a 
number  of  pictures  of  the  early  times  drawn  by  some  of  the  actors  of 
the  pioneer  period,  and  to  bring  together  several  items  of  information 
which,  although  unclassified,  have  been  by  no  means  overlooked.  With 
these  matters  collated  and  presented,  the  way  seems  clear  for  the  mar- 
shalling of  t he  city,  village  and  township  histories  in  detail. 
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Sauk  County  in  1853 

For  a  number  of  years  before  the  territory  graduated  to  statehood, 
as  well  as  afterward,  the  Wisconsin  Gazeteer,  published  at  Madison  and 
edited  by  John  W.  Hunt,  accomplished  much  in  advertising  the  advan- 
tages and  material  worth  of  Badgerdom.  In  the  edition  published  in 
1853  the  following  sketch  of  Sauk  County  appeared;  it  may  be  called 
an  etching,  or  a  thumb  sketch,  and  as  such  may  fittingly  introduce  this 
chapter.  "Sauk  county,"  the  Gazetteer  says,  "is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Adams,  on  the  east  by  Columbia,  on  the  south  by  Iowa  and  Dane, 
and  on  the  west  by  La  Crosse,  Bad  Ax  and  Richland.  It  was  set  off 
from  Crawford  in  1839;  established  and  annexed  to  Dane  for  judicial 
purposes  in  January,  1840,  and  fully  organized  in  1844.  The  boun- 
daries were  changed  March  6,  1849,  and  further  changed  in  1853.  The 
seat  of  justice  is  at  Baraboo  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a  few 
miles  southeast  from  the  center  of  the  county.  It  is  connected  with 
the  Third  judicial  circuit,  the  Seeond  congressional  and  the  Twenty- 
third  senatorial  district  and,  with  Adams,  sends  one  member  to  the 
Assembly.  The  number  of  square  miles  is  about  800.  The  soil  in 
every  part  where  cultivation  has  been  attempted  produces  well,  and 
seems  particularly  congenial  to  wheat.  The  timber,  except  on  the  Bara- 
boo bluffs,  is  oak  in  its  different  varieties.  There  is  almost  an  inexhaust- 
ible body  of  heavy  timber,  consisting  of  sugar  maple,  elm,  basswood. 
ironwood,  hickory,  butternut,  oak,  cherry,  etc.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  generally  undulating — in  some  places  level,  in  others  hilly — 
presenting,  perhaps,  as  great  a  variety  as  any  county  in  the  state.  Its 
leading  geological  formation  is  old  red  sandstone.  On  the  higher  points 
there  are  occasionally  found  the  remains  of  carboniferous  limestone, 
so  abundant  in  the  Northwest.  The  Baraboo  Bluffs  are  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  a  formation  peculiar  to  themselves;  but  as  geologists  do  not 
seem  to  agree  as  to  what  they  are,  the  opinion  is  ventured  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  prevailing  strata,  but  that  by  the  action 
of  some  powerful  vitrifying  or  igneous  nature,  their  density  has  been 
increased  and  their  general  appearance  somewhat  changed.  They  are 
harder,  finer  grained,  and  often  much  more  highly  colored  than  the 
common  sandstone.  Large  masses  of  conglomerate  are  often  found 
among  these,  especially  on  the  higher  portions.  These  masses  are  com- 
posed of  sand  and  smooth  round  stones  of  almost  all  sizes  from  that 
of  a  pin  head  to  several  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  diluvial  deposits  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  found  masses  of  conglomerate  in  a  transition 
state,  a  part  firmly  consolidated,  a  part  only  slightly  so.  No  traces 
of  fossil  remains  have  yet  been  discovered,  except  in  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  There  are  no  mines  in  the  county  worked  at  present  with 
any  degree  of  profit.  There  are  strong  indications  of  copper  and  a 
considerable  quantity  (five  tons)  was  once  dug  on  Copper  Creek  near 
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Reedsburg.     Small  fragments,  weighing  from  an  ounce  to  several 
pounds,  are  often  found  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  there  is 
at  least  a  possibility  that  extensive  mines  may  yet  be  found.    A  beau- 
tiful article  of  purple  freestone  occurs  on  the  Baraboo  bluffs,  and  a 
good  quality  of  marble  near  the  southwest  part  of  the  county,  though 
neither  yet  has  been  much  explored.    The  principal  streams  are  the 
Wisconsin  and  Baraboo  rivers,  Honey,  Dell  and  Narrows  creeks.  The 
Wisconsin  river  has  as  yet  only  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  naviga- 
tion, though  at  present  attention  is  being  called  to  the  construction  of 
a  dam.    Dell  Creek  is  a  good  sized  stream  for  mill  purposes;  is  about 
15  miles  long  and  remarkable  for  the  deep  gulches  through  which  it 
runs.    There  are  several  interesting  caves  in  the  sandstone  rock  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  stream.    Narrows  Creek  is  about  12  miles  long 
and  affords  several  good  mill  sites.    There  is  one  mill  in  operation  on 
the  stream,  and  at  its  mouth  is  laid  out  the  town  of  Excelsior.  Honey 
Crock  is  about  25  miles  in  length,  which,  together  with  the  rapidity  of 
its  current,  renders  it  particularly  serviceable  as  a  water  power.  Sev- 
eral mills  are  already  in  operation  upon  the  stream,  and  others  are  in 
process  of  erection.    The  Baraboo  river,  however,  is  the  most  important 
stream  as  a  water  power  within  the  county,  if  not  in  the  state.    It  is 
some  80  miles  in  length.    There  are  already  seven  dams  across  it,  each 
propelling  from  one  to  three  mills.    The  rapids  of  this  river  at  Bara- 
boo are  about  two  miles  in  length.    The  bed  of  the  river  is  rock;  the 
amount  of  the  water  is  about  4,500  inches;  the  fall,  50  feet.    There  are 
already  in  operation  along  these  rapids  4  sawmills  running  5  saws; 
1  flour  mill  with  2  run  of  stone  (another  with  2  run  was  burned  in 
the  fall  of  1852) ;  4  lath  and  picket  factories,  1  carding  machine,  1  iron 
foundry,  1  machine  shop,  bark  mill  and  several  turning  lathes,  and  but 
•      a  small  portion  of  the  water  is  used.   Other  machinery  is  in  process  of 
erection  along  the  stream,  and  many  good  mill  sites  yet  lie  untouched. 
Devil's  Lake  is  perhaps  the  only  lake  in  the  county  worthy  of  notice. 
It  occupies  about  a  square  mile,  is  situated  a  little  over  two  miles  south 
of  the  foot  of  the  Baraboo  rapids  and  about  three  miles  from  Baraboo. 
On  the  east,  south  and  west  of  the  lake  the  rough,  rocky  banks  rise 
from  the  edge  of  the  water,  almost  perpendicularly,  to  the  height  of 
150  to  200  feet  [about  four  times  the  height  named. — Editor.],  the 
smooth,  crystal  water  and  the  steep,  craggy  rocks  presenting  the  most 
perfect  contrast.    On  the  north,  the  land  gradually  rises  for  a  short 
distance  and  then  as  gradually  slopes  away  to  the  Baraboo  river. 
Although  several  attempts  have  been  made  the  depth  of  the  lake  has 
never  been  fathomed.    Of  the  prairies,  Sauk  Prairie  is  much  the 
largest.    It  is  about  sixteen  square  miles  in  area,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Baraboo  Bluffs  extending  along  its  western  side,  and  on  the 
south  and  east  is  the  Wisconsin  River.    Its  surface  is  undulating,  soil 
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good  and  a  considerable  portion  is  cultivated.  There  are  several  smaller 
prairies  in  the  county,  from  one  to  five  miles  in  extent. 

"The  following  is  a  pretty  accurate  detail  of  the  mercantile  and 
industrial  establishments  and  farms,  dwellings,  schools  and  churches 
in  the  county :  13  taverns,  22  stores,  5  groceries,  4  drug  stores,  7  tailors, 
3  distilleries,  1  brewery,  2  steam  sawmills,  4  grist  mills,  1  foundry,  1 
furniture  shop,  1  machine  shop,  9  shoe  stores,  15  blacksmiths,  6  wagon 
shops,  4  coopers,  5  tinners,  3  jewelers,  1  carding  machine,  6  lath  and 
picket  factories,  1  pottery  and  1  tannery;  302  farms,  7  manufactories 
and  821  dwellings;  4  district  schoolhouses,  3  select  schools  and  3 
churches.  Population  in  1840,  102;  1842,  393;  1846,  1,003;  1847,  2,178; 
1850,  4,372. 

Sketch  by  Moses  M.  Strong 

"It  was  from  1836  to  1840  that  the  first  settlements  that  became  per- 
manent were  made  in  Sauk  County.   I  have  inquired  of  some  few  of  the 
old  settlers  but  cannot  give  you  information  as  to  who  was  the  first 
settler.    Though  the  information  seems  to  point  to  James  Alban,  it  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  three  or  four  years  previous  to  1840  quite  a 
number  did  settle  upon  that  beautiful  prairie.    (The  summer  of  1839 
was  the  first  summer  that  the  civilized  white  man  occupied  that  prairie.) 
On  the  11th  of  January,  1840,  an  act  was  passed  to  establish  the  County 
of  Sauk  and  describe  its  limits.   In  1842  Richland  county  was  established. 
Its  boundaries  were  also  fixed  by  law.   The  creation  of  Richland  county 
cut  off  four  towns  from  Sauk  on  the  West,  leaving  Woodland  still  at- 
tached to  Sauk  county  although  surrounded  by  four  other  counties. 
This  is  the  formation  of  the  boundaries  of  your  county,  so  that  since 
1842  they  have  remained  as  they  at  present  exist.    Hut  the  delineation 
on  the  map  of  what  were  to  be  boundaries  did  not  make  it  a  county  in 
any  such  sense  as  the  Supreme  Court  have  decided  to  constitute  a  county 
which  is  organized  with  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  its  judicial  and 
civil  affairs;  so  that  it  never  in  reality  became  a  county  until  as  late 
as  1844,  when  an  act  was  passed  to  organize  the  County  of  Sauk,  which 
provided  that  the  first  election  should  be  held  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1844. 
By  the  same  act  three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  locate  the  county 
seat.    They  located  it,  according  to  my  present  impression  upon- Sauk 
Prairie,  at  any  rate  it  continued  there  until  1846  when  it  was  located 
by  the  vote  of  the  people.    The  result  was  that,  the  county  seat  was 
located  at  Adams.    Do  any  of  you  wish  to  know  where  Adams  was?  1 
can  tell  you  that  Adams  was  Haraboo.   When  I  first  went  to  your  county 
to  practice,  I  practiced  at  Adams,  the  county  seat.    After  Adams  was 
made  the  county  seat,  it  was  730  days  before  the  court  house  was  so 
far  finished  that  it  could  be  used,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  1848  for 
holding  court  in  the  new  court  house  in  the  town  of  Adams,  now  city 
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of  Baraboo.  You  must  indulge  me,  my  friends,  in  these  matters  of 
history.  I  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in  trying 
to  write  up  the  history  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  and  the  years  that 
preceded  the  territory,  and  it  is  human  nature  to  think  that  whatever 
interests  one's  self  will  be  of  interest  to  others;  hence  old  men  talk  over 
their  personal  affairs  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  rising  generation,  but 
very  much  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

Roads  Across  "Those  Baraboo  Hills" 

"Roads  are  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  early  settlement 
of  any  country;  and  there  is  no  place  where  they  were  more  important 
than  across  those  Baraboo  Hills. 

"I  recollect  the  first  time  I  came  over,  on  the  way  I  met  a  boy.  Said 
[,  'There  are  two  roads  leading  over  to  Adams.  Which  is  the  best  one  ' 
Which  would  you  advise  me  to  take?'  He  said,  'They  fork  out  here 
about  two  miles  above.  When  you  get  there  you  will  see  the  forks.  You 
can  take  whichever  you  please,  and  whichever  you  do  take,  you  will 
wish  before  you  get  there,  you  had  taken  the  other.'   And  so  I  did. 

"Speaking  of  my  experience  in  roads  reminds  me  of  a  little  incident. 
I  was  a  good  deal  of  an  explorer  in  those  days  and  had  frequent  occasion 
to  go  through  up  the  pinery,  and  think  that  was  the  object  of  ray  journey 
at  the  time  the  boy  gave  me  the  advice  about  the  roads.  The  next  time 
I  thought  I  would  beat  the  boy  and  map  out  a  road  for  myself.  I 
started  out  and  came  down  to  Helena,  got  across  the  river  and  struck 
the  dividing  ridge  that  divides  Bear  Creek  from  Honey  Creek.  It  was 
a  misty,  moist,  drizzly  day,  no  one  to  be  seen,  and  when  I  got  to  the 
summit  I  was  completely  at  a  loss  where  to  go.  I  was  anxious  to  strike 
Babb's  Creek  and  go  across  there  to  the  pinery.  I  explored  to  find  a 
section  line,  or  section  corner,  and  I  traveled  on  and  on,  and  finally 
struck  some  running  water  and  concluded  I  had  struck  Babb's  Creek. 
I  followed  it  through  marsh  and  quagmire  until  nearly  night.  Finally 
I  heard  some  cow  bells  and  following  their  sound  came  out  by  Mr. 
Harris's  down  by  the  Wisconsin  river,  about  six  or  eight  miles  from 
where  T  started.  Then  I  concluded  I  had  better  take  the  boy's  advice 
and  take  the  bad  road  rather  than  attempt  to  make  one  for  myself. 

"It  was  not  long  after  this  county  was  settled  that  efforts  were 
made  to  improve  the  roads.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1840,  an  act  was 
passed  appointing  John  Mann  and  D.  B.  Crocker  and  others  to  lay 
out  a  road  from  Sauk  Prairie  to  Whitney's  Mills,  and  the  next  year 
these  men  not  having  all  acted,  Cyrus  Leland  and  Ebenezer  Buck  were 
added.  Soon  after  commissioners  were  appointed  to  lay  out  a  road  from 
Madison  to  Baraboo  known  as  Rowen's  Rapids,  that  being  at  the  time 
the  only  point  on  the  Baraboo  river  known  to  the  Wisconsin  Salon.  1 
have  detained  you  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  the  efforts  the  early 
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settlers  made  to  create  and  establish  roads  in  your  county.  But  I  can 
not  detain  you  by  relating  many  other  events,  but  in  a  general  way  I 
may  say  that  the  results  of  their  labor  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying. 
We  see  the  wilderness  which  has  not  become  a  cultivated  field,  but  a 
thousand  cultivated  fields  all  over  this  county.  Where  we  first  crossed 
here  with  the  trail  barely  cut  out  is  now  found  the  home  of  industry. 
Cultivated  fields  with  abundance  of  crops  take  the  place  of  the  sturdy 
forest  trees. 


A  Road  Through  the  Woods 


"It  should  be  the  glory  of  the  early  pioneers  that  they  have  done 
something  for  the  good  of  this  country.  What  glory  is  it  to  the  Sauk 
Indians  that  they  were  the  first  settlers  of  Sauk  County?  They  left 
no  memory  of  their  work  but  a  few  broken  sticks  and  a  few  crumbling 
rocks.  But  is  it  not  a  glory  to  the  white  pioneers  that  they  have  made 
the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  that  they  have  converted  forests 
into  cultivated  fields,  and  have  contributed  largely  to  the  building  of 
this  great  thoroughfare  through  their  county?" 
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Old-Time  Amusements 
By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Palmer 

It  seems  to  be  the  generally  accepted  belief  that  those  who  resided 
in  the  country  and  small  towns  previous  to  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  lived  a  rather  dun-colored  existence;  no  pleasures,  or  no  hopes 
of  any  kind.  In  fact  they  are  described  as  being  dull,  overworked  and 
underfed,  without  hope  of  any  thing  better  unless  they  went  to  the  city. 

Undoubtedly  these  conditions  prevailed  in  many  homes,  but  a  little 
investigation  into  the  history  of  the  social  life  of  those  times,  brings  to 
light  that  in  many  ways  it  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  present 
time. 

True  there  have  been  many  changes  for  the  better  in  our  rural  homes 
which  have  added  much  to  our  comfort  and  consequently  to  our  pleasures. 
The  sports,  games  and  amusements  of  those  far-off  days  were  mainly 
along  the  lines  of  today,  though  differing  somewhat  in  their  methods. 

Fishing,  boating  and  hunting  were  popular  amusements  and  as  there 
was  no  closed  season,  and  no  laws  but  those  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
hunting  season  lasted  the  whole  year,  and  in  those  days  the  keen-eyed 
hunters  did  not  mistake  a  man  for  a  deer  at  eighty  rods. 

Fishing  on  the  rivers  by  the  light  of  a  pine  knot  placed  in  a  wire 
basket  was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  boat  was  usually  manned  by  two  or 
three  fishermen,  one  managing  the  boat,  the  others  handling  the  spears, 
and  as  they  frequently  succeeded  in  landing  a  boatload  of  the  finny 
lril>e  in  two  or  three  hours.  There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  substantial 
foundation  under  the  fish  stories  that  have  come  down  through  historical 
channels. 

Skating  on  the  inland  rivers,  lakes  and  mill-ponds  was  a  never-ending 
delight  in  winter,  and  as  the  rivers  were  fed  by  numerous  springs  along 
their  banks,  many  a  luckless  skater  got  a  ducking. 

Nearly  every  neighborhood  boasted  of  someone  with  a  little  musical 
education,  and  winter  would  not  have  been  winter  without  the  singing 
school.  The  young,  with  a  judicious  sprinkling  of  those  who  sometimes 
forgot  that  they  were  no  longer  young,  gathered  at  the  schoolhouse  once 
every  two  weeks  to  learn  to  climb  the  musical  scale,  and  if  some  learned 
a  lesson  they  remembered  longer  than  they  did  their  music,  their 
descendants  have  no  cause  for  complaint.  Musical  instruments  were 
expensive  and  few  families  possessed  one,  unless  it  was  a  violin,  or 
fiddle,  as  it  was  then  called,  but  singing  was  very  popular  and  entered 
largely  into  all  social  life.  A  good  solo  singer  was  in  great  demand  and 
frequently  there  would  be  a  full  quartet  in  one  family. 

Cards  were  not  very  popular,  but  checkers  and  eheas  were  played 
by  nearly  everyone,  and  it  was  something  of  a  distinction  to  be  an  expert 
at  either  of  those  games. 

One  of  the  old-time  customs  could  be  advantageously  revived,  and 
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our  leading  educators  are  making  great  effort*  to  bring  it  about,  and  that 
is  the  spelling  sehool.  People  eould  spell  in  those  days,  and  when  John 
and  Anna  stood  up  and  bravely  faced  Joe  and  Jessie,  each  pair  supported 
by  a  long  line  of  valiant  assistants,  the  spectators  sat  up  and  took  notice. 
The  contest  usually  took  place  in  the  schoolhouse  and  lasted  from  one 
to  two  hours,  the  words  being  pronounced  by  the  school  teacher.  By 
the  time  the  spelling  book  was  exhausted  the  ranks  would  be  somewhat 
thinned.  Ocography,  history,  and  the  names  of  eminent  people  would 
l>e  used  to  pull  down  the  colors,  and  when  the  last  tired  speller  went 
down  to  a  glorious  defeat,  the  audience  sent  up  such  a  howl  of  applause 
as  to  cause  the  windows  to  rattle,  and  sometimes  the  old  stove  would 
topple  over  in  the  excitement.  Then  would  ensue  a  lively  contest  to 
see  which  eould  do  the  greater  amount  of  damage,  fire  or  water.  The 
decision  was  usually  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  when  he  ar- 
rived next  morning  to  open  school. 

"When  the  frost  was  on  the  pumpkin  and  the  com  was  in  the 
shock,"  was  the  time  for  the  husking  bee  and  an  apple-paring  frolic. 
There  would  not  be  enough  corn  husked  to  fill  the  corn  bin  very  full, 
but  the  amount  of  fun  gotten  out  of  the  work  filled  the  hours  to  com- 
pletion. Refreshments  and  dancing  or  games  followed,  making  this 
form  of  amusement  very  popidar. 

Apple-parings  were  another  very  pleasant  pastime.  Apples  were 
pared,  quartered  and  threaded  on  strong  twine  and  festooned  around 
the  room  to  dry,  and  occasionally  the  girls  found  some  festooned  about 
their  necks,  and  were  obliged  to  purchase  their  freedom.  A  candy-pull, 
with  nuts  and  popcorn  finished  the  fun  for  the  evening. 

Pleasant  Saturday  afternoons  in  summer  were  given  over  to  playing 
ball.  The  diamond  was  usually  laid  out  in  some  pasture,  where  the 
players  and  their  friends  gathered  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  matched 
game.  There  were  no  gloves  or  face  protectors,  but  the  players  with 
hands  and  muscles  toughened  by  exposure  to  wind  and  hard  labor,  lined 
up  and  played  a  hotly  contested  game.  At  the  close  of  the  game  the  whole 
party  would  saunter  to  the  shady  coolness  of  the  near-by  forest,  where 
would  be  found  a  swing  made  by  suspending  two  long  poles  from  the 
arm  of  some  giant  of  the  woods,  with  a  seat  conveniently  arranged  for 
two  at  the  lower  end.  Here  the  young  ball  players  would  take  turns  in 
swinging  each  other  with  their  fair  friends  until  the  lengthening  shadows 
warned  them  that  the  setting  sun  was  spreading  its  good-night  banners 
across  the  western  sky.  With  a  ripple  of  good  nights  they  would  saunter 
homeward  by  twos,  dreaming  youth 's  sweet  dream  in  the  coal,  beautiful 
twilight. 

Picnics  were  quite  as  much  in  order  as  at  present.  There  would 
be  the  usual  feast  where  each  housekeeper  would  modestly  apologize  for 
the  inferior  quality  of  her  delicious  cooking.  Dinner  would  be  followed 
with  visiting  among  the  older  people,  and  the  ever-present  swing  would 
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be  kept  in  motion.  Feats  of  strength  and  agility  would  ereate  much 
interest  among  the  spectators  as  the  husky  young  men  displayed  their 
activity  in  running,  leaping,  turning  somersaults,  handsprings,  or  making 
cartwheels.  Wrestling  was  much  indulged  in,  and  great  was  the  excite- 
ment when  two  seemingly  equally  matched  contestants  struggled  for 
the  victory.  The  term*  side  hold,  hack  hold,  square  hold  and  rough- 
and-tumble  indicated  the  manner  in  which  wrestlers  grappled  each 
other. 

Afternoon  teas  and  quilting  bees  were  social  functions  in  which  the 
women  were  greatly  interested.  Such  gatherings  gave  opportunity  for 
social  intercourse ;  also  a  chance  to  display  their  eulinary  skill  and,  as 
in  those  days  an  especially  good  cook  was  held  up  as  an  authority  on 
cookery  in  the  neighborhood,  all  were  anxious  to  make  as  delicious  a 
spread  as  possible.  Frequently  the  husbands  would  be  invited  to  supper 
and  the  young  people  would  come  in  the  evening,  when  the  quilt  would 
be  rolled  up  to  make  room  for  dancing  and  games.  The  designs  and  work 
on  the  quilts  that  have  come  down  from  those  far-off  days  are  silent 
witnesses  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  grandmothers. 

Dancing  has  always  been  popular  in  all  times,  and  among  all  classes, 
and  our  dignified  grandparents  were  once  young  and  enjoyed  tripping 
the  light  fantastic  toe  as  well  as  the  most  feather-headed  of  their 
descendants.  The  dances  were  conducted  somewhat  differently  from  the 
present,  time,  round  dances  not  being  as  popular,  and  there  were  not  as 
many  forms.  Quadrilles  and  reels  were  greatly  in  favor,  and  the  caller 
could  ring  on  as  many  variations  as  his  quick  brain  could  conjure  up. 

"Operreel,"  Virginia  reel,  moneymusk,  with  an  occasional  Irish  trot, 
a  rollicking  jig,  were  all  popular,  but  the  real  favorite  was  a  firemen's 
dance.  There  was  a  throb  and  rhythm  about  that  tune  that  set  one's 
pulse  throbbing  and  caused  a  general  rush  for  places  on  the  floor. 

Round  dances  differed  very  much  from  present  forms.  The  hop, 
skip  and  half  turns  on  the  modern  waltz  would  hardly  be  recognized  as 
waltzing  by  those  familiar  with  the  graceful  gliding  step  of  the  old-time 
waltz.  The  dignified  five-step  and  sehottische  would  stare  aghast  at  the 
gyrations  of  the  modern  tango. 

This  is  but  a  partial  list  of  the  social  activities  and  amusements  of 
our  grandparents'  time.  They  were  strong  morally,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, and  they  lived,  loved,  married  and  reared  their  families  and  died, 
leaving  to  their  descendants  as  a  rich  legacy  the  foundation  upon  which 
all  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  our  modern  life  have  been  erected. 

Reminiscences  op  C.  O.  Baxter 

"Early  in  the  spring  of  1838,  Berry  Naney  received  private  infor- 
mation from  (leorge  W.  Jones,  who  was  then  delegate  in  Congress  from 
Wisconsin  Territory,  that  the  treaty  with  the  Winnebago  Indians,  for 
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their  lands  north  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  was  ratified.  Haney  at  that 
time  was  engaged  with  Colonel  Abner  Nichols,  of  Mineral  Point,  in 
staging  between  Mineral  Point  and  Fort  Winnebago.  They  had  two 
men  in  their  employ  by  the  names  of  Jonathan  Taylor  and  Solomon  . 
Shore.  Haney  at  that  time  was  living  on  Black  Earth  Creek,  at  the 
place  now  called  Cross  Plains.  On  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  as  above  mentioned,  he  sent  Taylor  to  the 
Wisconsin  River,  opposite  Sauk  Prairie,  there  to  await  the  coming  of 
Shore,  who  went  with  Haney  to  Fort  Winnebago  to  purchase  a  skiff 
to  take  down  the  river  to  Sauk  Prairie,  in  order  to  get  across.  They 
met  at  that  point  according  to  previous  arrangement,  crossed  over  and 
proceeded  to  mark  out  their  claims.  The  first  one  marked  out  by  them 
was  for  Berry  Haney,  on  what  is  now  Sauk  City.  Taylor  claimed  the 
next  above  Haney,  and  Shore  the  next,  which  claim  I  afterwards  pur- 
chased and  own  at  this  time.  Haney,  I  believe,  had  the  first  land  broke 
in  Sauk  County.  In  June,  1838,  he  employed  James  Ensminger  and 
Thomas  Sanser  to  break  ten  acres,  for  which  he  paid  them  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  first  place  in  the  shape  of  a  dwelling  on  Sauk  Prairie  was 
built  by  Ensminger  and  Sanser.  They  dug  a  pit  in  the  ground  about 
four  feet  deep,  12  by  16  or  18  feet  square,  logged  it  up  and  covered  the 
hole  with  hay  and  earth,  making  a  sort  of  root-house.  This  they  did  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Indians  from  burning  them  out,  as  they 
had  threatened. 

Pai>m  to  the  Alban  Family 

"James  S.  Alban  (who  is  now  Judge  Alban  of  Portage  County) 
and  family  moved  on  to  Sauk  Prairie  in  January,  1839,  being  the  first 
family  I  believe  in  Sauk  county,  or  what  is  now  Sauk  County.  I  believe 
it  is  claimed  by  John  Wilson,  of  Wilson's  Creek,  that  he  and  family 
were  the  first.  How  this  is  I  cannot  say ;  I  have  always  understood, 
until  a  few  years  since,  that  Alban  and  family  were  the  first. 

Arrives  at  Sauk  Prairie 

"I  left  Rock  Island  for  Wisconsin  about  the  1st  of  April,  1839,  on 
hoard  the  old  steamer  Fayette.  I  arrived  at  Galena  in  due  time,  and 
there  took  stage — or  rather  wagon— for  Mineral  Point.  The  proprietor 
was  John  Messersmith,  Esq.  We  arrived  at  his  place  at  Elk  Grove,  at 
noon,  where  we  were  very  politely  entertained  by  the  Esq.  and  his 
family,  and  after  an  excellent  dinner  we  proceeded  on  our  way.  We 
arrived  at  Mineral  Point  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  I  there  lay 
over  one  day  for  the  stage — or  rather  wagon  again — to  Madison.  At 
Mineral  Point  I  met  Bern-  Haney,  who  introduced  me  to  A.  A.  Bird, 
of  Madison,  who  was  also  waiting  for  the  stage,  and  to  many  prominent 
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citizens  of  the  Point.  We  were  one  day  in  going  from  the  Point  to 
Ilaney's  place  in  Black  Earth  Valley,  where  I  arrived,  I  believe,  on 
the  6th  of  April.  A  few  days  after  1  arrived  at  Haney's  place,  Hauey, 
Joseph  Denson,  from  Jowa  Territory,  and  myself  started  for  Sauk- 
Prairie.  We  followed  a  dim  trail  to  the  river,  left  our  horses  on  the 
South  side  and  crossed  over  in  an  Indian  canoe. 

"We  visited  several  of  the  cabins  and  claim  shanties,  and  among 
others  we  visited  D.  B.  Crocker's,  which  was  situated  where  the  village 
of  Prairie  du  Sac  is  now  situated.  While  there  a  little  incident  occurred 
that  may  be  worth  relating. 

Denson  Shoots  a  Lynx 

"The  day  was  pleasant  and  we  were  all  seated  out  in  front  of  his 
cabin,  admiring  and  conversing  upon  the  beauties  of  the  country  when 
some  one  of  the  company  discovered  an  animal  of  some  kind  approach- 
ing the  grove  below  us,  from  the  prairie.  Some  supposed  it  to  be  a 
deer,  others  that  it  was  a  wolf.  Denson  being  an  old  hunter  and  good 
marksman,  proposed  to  go  down  and  try  to  get  a  shot.  He  took  Crock- 
er's gun  and  went  down  to  the  grove,  where  he  soon  disappeared.  Pres- 
ently we  heard  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  very  soon  Denson  with 
his  hat  off,  running  with  all  speed  towards  us,  making  signs  to  us  to 
come  to  him.  We  all  ran  as  fast  as  we  could.  When  we  came  up  to 
bio  he  told  us  he  had  shot  an  animal,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never 
before  seen.  He  said  when  he  fired  it  leaped  into  the  air  about  ten  feet, 
and  then  he  thought  it  was  making  after  him,  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  running  and  giving  us  signals  to  come  to  him.  After  re-loading 
his  gun,  we  cautiously  advanced  to  the  spot,  and  there  found  a  monster 
lynx  pierced  through  the  heart. 

First  Settlers  in  the  County 

"The  only  families  that  were  then  settled  in  what  is  now  Sauk 
County,  were  James  S.  Alban  and  Albert  Skinner,  unless  John  Wilson. 
Wilson  was  living  at  Wilson's  Creek  at  that  time.  There  were  several 
young  men  making  and  improving  claims  when  I  came,  the  names  of 
all  of  whom  I  believe  I  recollect. 

"H.  F.  Crossman.  Burk  Fairchild,  D.  B.  Crocker,  William  Billings, 
William  May,  Nelson  Lathrop,  E.  B.  Harrier  and  an  old  bachelor,  by 
the  name  of  Hunter. 

"The  thin!  family  that  moved  in  was  named  Parks,  and  the  fourth 
Jonathan  Hatch's. 

"We  celebrated  the  4th  of  July,  1839.  where  the  village  of  Prairie 
du  Sac  now  stands.  There  were  25  persons  present,  of  whom  four  were 
females— Mrs.  Alban,  Mrs.  Skinner,  Mrs.  Parks  and  Mrs.  Haney.  The 
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other  population  of  the  County,  or  what  is  now  Sauk  County,  were 
present.  At  that  time  we  were  in  Crawford  eounty.  In  the  winter  of 
1839  and  1840  we  petitioned  the  legislature  to  strike  out  a  new  county, 
call  it  Sauk,  and  attach  it  to  Dane  for  all  purposes,  which  was  done. 

"The  first  election  was  held  on  Sauk  Prairie  in  the  fall  of  1839, 
and  returns  made  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  return  was  made  by  James 
S.  Alban.  He  went  down  in  a  canoe,  and  returned,  I  believe,  on  foot. 
We  polled  14  votes,  all  told. 

Visit  to  Indian  Villages 

•'Some  time  in  October,  1839,  five  of  us,  Berry  Haney,  Burk  Fair- 
child,  Solomon  Shore,  Samuel  Taylor  and  myself  crossed  the  bluffs 
over  to  the  Baraboo  Valley.  The  trail  led  us  over  the  bluffs  immedi- 
ately back  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Teals'  place,  the  highest  peak, 
I  think,  in  the  center  range  between  the  prairie  and  Baraboo.  The 
trail  led  us  directly  to  the  Baraboo  river,  at  the  place  where  Maxwell 's 
mill  dam  now  stands.  Here  we  forded  the  river  and  entered  the  Indian 
Chief's  Caliminee's  village,  where  we  were  very  warmly  and  hospitably 
received.  We  rested  and  refreshed  ourselves  and  horses,  and  were 
much  amused  in  seeing  the  Indians  playing  cards  and  horse  racing. 
Some  of  them  would  stake  their  last  string  of  wampum  on  a  single 
chance  at  cards.  The  game  we  could  not  understand.  After  spending 
about  two  hours  at  this  village  we  started  to  traverse  the  river  above, 
which  we  did,  wherever  it  was  approachable,  as  far  up  as  Dandy's 
village,  which  was  five  or  six  miles  above.  At  this  village  we  were 
received  with  marked  displeasure  by  the  Indians,  many  of  them  gath- 
ering around  us,  and  making  much  noise  and  confusion.  They  made 
signs  and  gesticulations  for  us  to  leave.  After  some  parley  with  them, 
however,  we  succeeded  in  restoring  quiet,  and  afterwards  purchased 
.some  corn  to  feed  our  horses  for  the  night,  and  then  left  them  in  peace. 

"We  encamped  about  two  miles  above  the  village,  where  I  spent 
the  most  disagreeahle  night  of  my  life.  It  was  very  chilly,  pitchy  dark,, 
and  rained  the  entire  night.  We  had  no  shelter  except  that  afforded  by 
our  blankets,  which  was  but  little,  as  we  were  drenched  to  the  skin  in 
a  short  time,  through  blankets  and  all.  After  much  trouble  we  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  fire,  which  somewhat  relieved  us  from  the  cold. 

"The  next  morning  the  rain  ceased.  After  drying  our  clothes  and 
taking  breakfast  in  the  Indian  style,  we  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the 
narrows,  from  which  point  we  returned  on  the  direct  trail  to  the  lower 
village,  wh^re  we  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  the  Chief.  We  spent 
several  hours  at  this  village  and  then  went  down  the  prairie  to  the 
Narrows  below,  from  which  place  we  returned  home.  After  a  very 
tedious  and  tiresome  journey  across  the  bluffs,  we  arrived  at  Sauk 
some  hours  after  night  and  lodged  in  the  primitive  house  (or  dug  out. 
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as  we  used  to  call  it),  which  was  a  very  agreeable  change  from  the  night 
before. 

"We  saw  no  visible  signs  of  white  men  in  the  Baraboo  valley.  I 
think  in  all  probability  we  were  the  first  white  men  that  ever  crossed 
the  bluffs  between  the  Prairie  and  Baraboo  valley. 

First  White  Children  Born  in  County 

"Some  time  in  the  after  part  of  the  summer  of  1839,  Cyrus  Leland 
and  George  Cargel  moved  their  families  to  the  prairie,  being  the  5th 
and  6th,  and  a  little  later  in  the  season  of  the  same  year  Berry  Haney 
moved  his  family  to  the  Prairie,  being  the  7th.  On  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1839,  Charles  B.,  son  of  Berry  and  Anna  Haney  was  born,  being 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Sauk  County. 

"There  was  nothing  further  of  importance  transpired  during  the 
winter  of  that  year.  The  winter  was  very  cold,  with  much  snow,  which 
covered  the  ground  until  spring.  This  ends  my  first  year's  stay  in 
Wisconsin."— In  a  letter  to  W.  H.  Canfield,  written  in  1861. 

In  a  footnote  Mr.  Canfield  says :  Sarah  Leland,  now  wife  of  Judge 
J.  B.  Quimby,  of  Sauk  City,  1  think  was  the  second  white  child  born 
in  Sauk  County.— W.  H.  C. 

Edmund  Rendtorff's  Recollections 

Mr.  Rendtorff  writes  to  W.  II.  Canfield  from  Sauk  City,  under  date 
of  June  19,  1861,  as  follows: 

"On  board  the  Hamburgh  Packet,  'Barque  Washington,'  I  left 
Hamburgh  and  landed  safe,  December  8,  1838,  in  the  city  of  New  York 
where  I  lived  about  one  year  as  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house,  being  im- 
porters of  dry  goods,  especially  silks.  I  left  there  for  the  Southern  part 
of  Illinois,  near  Albion,  Edwards  county,  where  I  lived  with  some  Ger- 
man friends,  and  commenced  to  learn  something  about  farming.  By 
extreme  hard  labor  and  the  influence  of  that,  for  me  unhealthy  climate, 
my  mind  and  body  was  nearly  broken  down — when,  unexpectedly,  and 
to  my  great  joy,  my  brother  Adolph  arrived  direct  from  home  to  visit 
me.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1840.  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
two  passengers  on  ship-board — Auguston  Haraszthy  and  his  cousin, 
Charles  Ilallasz,  Hungarians — and  said  if  I  had  no  objections  it  was 
their  mutual  wish  and  plan  that  we  four  settle  together,  and  keeping 
up  a  correspondence  with  them,  we  prepared  to  join  them.  In  the 
meantime  my  brother  was  taken  sick  and  came  near  dying  with  a  fever. 
T  remained  by  him  and  did  the  best  I  could  under  the  circumstances. 
To  rest  a  little  at  night  I  rolled  myself  up  in  a  blanket  at  the  foot  of 
his  roughly  made  bedstead  on  a  few  planks,  called  the  floor  of  the  log 
house.  After  a  long  sickness  and  as  soon  as  my  brother  was  able  to 
travel,  we  left  the  place  where  we  had  endured  so  much  hardship. 
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Arrives  at  Prairie  du  Sac  (1840) 

"In  the  fall  of  1840  we  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Sac.  The  day  of  our 
arrival  I  shall  never  forget.  The  weather  was  splendid.  We  stepped 
ashore  and  looked  around,  but  stood  still  for  a  good  while.  The  scenery 
— the  beauty  of  nature  made  a  great  impression  on  me — on  us,  I  dare 
say.  'Oh  yes,  if  possible,'  said  we — 'if  possible,  yes!  yes!  let  us  settle 
here!'— and  immediately  we  were  halloed  and  greeted  by  Haraszthy, 
Hallasz  and  the  Germans  who  worked  for  them,  and  the  few  Americans 
present,  as  if  we  had  been  friends,  'long  time  ago.'  The  very  next  day 
we  went  to  work. 

"Over  twenty  years  have  passed  by  since  my  arrival  here — a  time 
faster  spoken  of  than  lived  through — a  time  that  has  brought  to  our 
German  settlement  many  hardships  which  the  inhabitants  can  testify 
to;  most  of  them  are  now  forgotten,  and  with  the  joys  and  blessing 
which  have  been  showered  upon  us,  the  griefs  and  hardships  of  the  past 
are  thought  of  no  more. 

Changes  on  Sauk  Prairie 

"During  the  first  days,  especially,  that  I  lived  in  Sauk,  my  eyes 
were  much  of  the  time  on  the  fine  scenery.  It  was  no  unbroken  wilderness 
that  met  my  gaze.  The  idea  struck  me  that  Indians  had  lived  here 
and  that  still  an  ancient  people  before  them  occupied  this  lovely  prairie. 
Many  signs  of  them  were  here  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  showing 
themselves  in  the  silence  of  beautiful  nature,  where  only  a  few  white 
men  could  be  seen.  What  a  change  time  has  made  here!  Those  formerly 
untouched  bluffs  now  show  numerous  quarries  of  lime  and  building  rock. 
That  valuable,  high  and  mighty  timber  on  the  islands  of  the  Wisconisn 
river  and  border  is  gone.  Its  barbarous  enemy,  the  'American  ax,' 
in  German  hands  has  been  here  and  brought  destruction  all  around — 
but  now  in  its  place,  kind  nature  has  planted  new  trees  which  are  at 
this  time  half  grown  again.  The  wild  grass  of  the  marshes  has  changed 
as  countless  tons  of  hay  have  been  made  there  by  the  settlers. 

"Look  at  the  prairie  from  the  end  to  the  commencement  again  of 
winter,  full  of  flowers,  changing  almost  ever?'  week,  one  closing  to 
make  room  for  another — more  blossoms  than  leaves  or  spears  of  grass. 
But  now  you  see,  only  now  and  then — a  vacant,  unoccupied  green  spot; 
the  blossoms  have  disappeared  by  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Their  seed  could 
not  fall  to  the  ground  to  spring  up  again  to  bring  blossoms  for  future 
years.  But  how  is  it  with  the  spot  of  land  and  surrounding  country 
where  we  landed  in  the  fall  of  1840?  All  then  was  covered  with  Indian 
hills;  thousands  of  deer  bones,  glass  neck-pearls,  arrow  points  of  flint, 
and  Tndian  graves  were  everywhere  to  he  found.  Yes,  here  they  hunted, 
fished,  raised  corn  and  died.  Time  has  decayed  the  bones;  the  new  gen- 
eration, children  of  Germans,  have  picked  up  their  glass  pearls,  etc.,  to 
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play  with;  their  eornhills  have  been  leveled,  the  village  of  Sauk  City 
being  located  upon  them,  whose  largest  portion  of  inhabitants  consists  of 
Germans. 

The  Early  Claims 

"When  I  arrived  at  Sauk  I  found  some  Americans  had  made  their 
claims  here.  The  land  could  not  be  bought  from  Government,  as  it 
was  not  yet  in  market.  Of  these  claims  I  only  mention  a  few.  Messrs. 
Ilaney,  Russell,  Grossman  and  Ensminger,  who  soon  sold  out.  <  'has.  O. 
Baxter,  Esq.,  has  occupied  his  claim  ever  since ;  so  has  Jonathan  Hatch. 
In  all  there  were  but  a  few  acres  of  land  broken  and  fenced,  and  a  few 
log  cabins  built.  Haraszthy  and  his  men  had  erected  one  already,  and 
we  went  to  work  and  soon  built  another. 

"As  time  has  passed  on,  all  of  these  cabins,  have  disappeared.  The 
one  in  which  Hallasz  lived  burned  down  during  a  very  severe  winter 
night,  by  which  he  lost  many  things.  The  next  year  after  we  settled 
here,  we  were  very  short  of  provisions.  My  brother  and  I  raised  an 
enormous  quantity  of  melons,  which  aided  much  in  giving  a  variety  of 
food. 

A  Week  op  Mishaps 

"Haraszthy.  1 1  alias/,  my  brother  and  I,  sometimes  made  hunting 
excursions.  At  one  time,  leaving  the  settlement,  we  started  for  Honey 
Creek  valley,  in  which  at  that  time,  not  one  living  soul  could  be  found, 
but  a  plenty  of  rattlesnakes.  We  killed  many  of  them;  also  lots  of 
pigeons  and  prairie  chickens,  which  made  us  fine  soups.  We  found  wild 
honey,  too,  but  how  to  get  it,  we  did  not  understand  at  that  time.  At 
another  time  we  started  out,  taking  a  horse  to  carry  our  tent  and  other  • 
things.  Near  that  bluff  where  Merrihew's  mill  now  stands,  the  Count 
shot  a  deer,  but  unluckily  so  that  it  escaped  him.  By  and  by  we  all  four 
started  after  the  buck,  but  in  vain  was  all  the  trouble.  In  the  chase  we 
had  lost  much  time  and  greatly  exhausted  ourselves,  and  did  not  notice 
a  tremendous  thunder  storm  coming  over  us.  The  Count's  head  was 
wounded  and  we  had  nearly  lost  him.  We  arrived  at  last  at  camp 
drenched  to  the  skin,  where,  in  the  dark  and  rain,  we  found  everything 
wet ;  the  tent  torn  into  pieces,  and  its  contents  swimming  in  water — no 
fire — cold  and  shivering.  You  can  believe  we  made  pretty  sour  faces 
that  night ;  but  never  mind,  the  night  passed ;  at  daybreak  we  regaled 
ourselves  as  best  we  could.  Fine  sunshine  warming  us  up  again,  we 
endeavored  to  cross  Honey  Creek.  But  to  do  this  we  had  no  idea  what 
a  difficult  job  it  would  be.  We  tramped  up  and  down  the  creek  through 
mud,  heavy  underbrush,  and  were  by  thorns  half  torn  to  pieces.  At 
last  we  were  so  lucky  as  to  find  a  place  where  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees 
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lay  partly  across  the  stream.    Now  we  ventured  out  balancing.  But 
such  balancing  I  had  never  done  before  in  my  life.    I  used  to  balance 
in  dancing  saloons,  in  Hamburg,  New  York,  and  even  in  a  log  cabin 
on  the  Wabash  river;  but  here,  surely  it  could  not  go  very  well,  from 
sheer  nervousness  on  account  of  being  in  such  a  critical  position.  I 
declare  I  was  not  afraid  of  water,  as  in  my  former  days  I  was  called 
a  pretty  good  swimmer;  but  that  swampy  mud  by  the  shore! — if  any 
shore  was  there,  nobody  could  tell  where,  or  whether  a  bottom  could 
be  found;  then  to  swim  in  mud  is  a  considerable  piece  of  art,  and  I 
knew,  not  so  easily  done,  as  I  had  experienced  before  in  a  piece  of  Honey 
Creek  swamp.  However,  over  we  must  and  did  go.  But  oh !  our  travel- 
ing assistant  had  to  come  over  yet,  besides  all  our  guns,  tent  and  bag- 
gage.   Finally,  all  crossed  safely,  which  consumed  a  half  day's  labor. 
Now  we  traveled  on,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  for  hours,  until  we  struck 
an  Indian  trail,  which  set  us  in  good  spirits.    Not  understanding  how 
to  travel  by  compass,  however,  we  took  ours  out,  which  showed  us  green- 
horns about  the  direction  we  wished  to  take ;  but  on  we  traveled,  fol- 
lowing that  trail.   After  many  hours,  up  and  down,  round  and  about, 
we  came  out  in  an  entirely  contrary  direction  from  what  we  wished  to 
travel;  we  stood  upon  a  height  and  saw  our  Wisconsin  river,  where  we 
finally  camped.    Being  now  not  very  far  from  Helena,  we  visited  for 
the  first  time  the  oldest  settler  in  Sauk  county,  John  "Wilson.  We 
traveled  and  camped  out  several  times  along  Pine  river,  where  we  met 
a  great  many  Indian  graves,  but  no  settlers.    Near  the  head  of  this 
river  we  discovered  a  cave,  in  which  we  slept  that  night.    The  next 
morning  brought  us  a  most  disagreeable  affair.    WTe  soon  noticed  that 
overnight  our  most  worthy  traveling  companion,  our  horse,  had  got 
loose,  and  was  now — who  knows  where?    Here  we  sat  in  the  wilderness 
— with  kettle,  coffee-pot,  blankets,  tent,  etc.,  but  the  horse  was  gone. 
With  empty  stomachs,  my  brother  and  I  started  immediately  in  search 
of  the  four-leg.   We  searched  and  searched — traced  back  where  we  had 
traveled  the  day  before,  not  noticing  much  how  fast  the  time  passed  by. 
At  last,  fatigued  and  very  near  giving  up  all  hopes  of  finding  the  horse, 
there,  there,  we  came  in  sight  of  him  far— far  away — so  far  we  could 
hardly  distinguish  him.    Really  we  had  to  combine  all  our  energy  to 
advance  with  something  like  good  humor.    The  four-leg  was  eating 
grass  very  comfortably,  while  he  kept  walking  slowly  on,  bound  home- 
ward.   Noticing  this,  we  had  to  march  faster,  to  cut  him  off  by  and  by, 
but  to  do  this,  it  cost  us  a  heap  of  drops  of  sweat,  until  we  got  so  far — 
now  commenced  a  chase,  and  a  trying,  and  trying  over  and  over  again, 
to  catch  that — our  traveling  companion.    We  learned  now,  if  we  had 
not  learned  it  before  what  independence  means — that  horse — really  he 
showed  himself  an  independent  one.    He  tricked  us  out  continually. 
On  that  day  we  had  some  experience  in  Western  horse-catching!  My 
legs  seemed  to  me  to  have  turned  over  to  the  age  of  sixty  or  more  years; 
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iny  brains — in  what  condition  they  were  is  hard  to  tell!  At  last! 
At  last!  we  caught  him,  and  almost  dropped  down,  so  exhausted  we 
were.  Now  came  the  returning  to  our  cave,  which  luckily  we  found 
at  last;  we  had  done  enough  that  day,  which  lasted  then  but  a  short 
time,  and  it  was  sunset.  Next  morning  we  started  together  from  our 
cave,  but  met  also  with  a  most  unlucky  day.  We  had  traveled  all  day, 
and  not  noticing  that  we  traveled  in  too  much  of  a  circle,  at  evening 
found  ourselves  at  the  same  spot  we  had  left  in  the  morning — our  cave. 
During  the  following  day  we  endeavored  to  do  better — came  at  last  to 
a  creek,  but  knew  not  which  one  it  was,  and  being  bound  for  home  we 
followed  it  down.  We  had  exhausted  our  provisions ;  the  large  and  fat 
coon  the  Count  had  killed  was  gone.  By  climbing  upon  a  high  bluff  we 
convinced  ourselves  that  we  were  going  straight  ahead  and  right.  With 
half  empty  stomachs,  we  calculated  with  joy  at  about  what  hour  we 
should  reach  Sauk;  but  as  it  often  goes — so  here — we  soon  found  we 
had  made  a  miscalculation.  We  had  to  pass  a  great  hindrance,  which 
consisted  of  a  large  tamarack  swamp,  many  of  which  at  that  time  were 
along  the  Honey  Creek  valley.  We  were  anxious  to  get  home  and  not 
willing  to  march  for  miles  round  it;  so  we  concluded  to  cross  it  in  a 
straight  line,  but  we  had  to  suffer  for  it.  At  the  commencement,  for 
a  good  while,  we  did  not  care  for  the  great  elasticity  of  the  ground, 
but  our  marching  went  over  into  a  kind  of  jumping,  somewhat  like 
grasshoppers.  It  often  happened  that  in  jumping  to  what  seemed  a 
pretty  solid  place,  on  arriving  we  would  find  ourselves  in  mud — first 
knee  deep,  afterwards  deeper — but  the  hardest  trouble  was  our  travel- 
ing companion,  that  independent  horse,  with  all  the  baggage.  O,  Jeru- 
salem!—hot  and  sultry  it  was;  our  bellies  fallen  in,  our  skin  pretty 
near  the  bones,  and  no  inside  fat  present,  sweating  all  the  time!  Now 
that  horse  got  stuck  sundry  times,  not  alone  we  had  to  carry  the  bag- 
gage! No — we  had  to  carry  the  horse  too,  mostly  through  this  mud 
and  nasty  smelling  swampy  concern.  I  consider  it  yet  half  a  miracle 
how  it  was  possible  that  we  crossed  this  place,  but  it  came  to  a  fact 
that  we  crossed  it,  and  we  were  thrown  into  astonishment  at  the  fact ! 
Hut  hurrah  now  for  sweet  home ;  this  we  reached  at  sunset,  totally  torn 
and  dirty,  having  been  out  eight  or  ten  days.  Our  German  settlers 
glared  and  stared  at  us.    I  believe  they  could  not  make  out  whether  we 

came  direct  out.  of          or  from  the  moon.    In  fact,  we  looked  worse 

than  any  European  beggars,  Winnebagoes  or  chimney  sweeps. 

First  Frame  House  in  Sauk  City 

"The  Count  soon  employed  a  carpenter,  Mr.  Morgan,  an  English- 
man, who  put  him  up  a  frame  house  for  his  family.  This  was  the 
first  one  erected  in  Sauk  City.  I  purchased  it  in  later  years,  and  have 
kept  it  in  repairs.    It  stands  yet.  and  is  occupied  by  one  Mr.  Cowles. 
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.More  frame  buildings  were  then  put  up.  That  of  Mr.  John  Gallards 
and  one  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  Hotel,  now  occupied  by 
Hiram  Miller;  that  now  occupied  by  J.  Werner,  Sr.,  then  a  part  of 
the  District  School  building;  then  that  of  the  Catholic  Church— but 
before  this  latter  building  was  finished,  during  church  time  it  caught 
fire,  and  burned  down  in  a  few  moments.  It  was  full  of  persons  at  the 
time  who  had  to  flee  for  their  lives.  It  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
fire  by  some  one  emptying  his  pipe  before  entering  the  church.  Prom 
the  abundance  of  shavings  which  lay  around,  the  flames  spread  rapidly. 

The  Sauk  Revolution 

"Provisions  at  one  time  being  rather  scarce,  a  civil  rebellion  broke 
out  in  the  village  among  the  workmen  of  the  Count  and  Bryant.  The 
motto  of  the  rebels  had  previously  been,  'pork  and  potatoes  for  break- 
fast, potatoes  and  pork  for  dinner,  etc;'  and  seldom  anything  extra. 
A  procession  was  formed,  headed  by  a  stout  man,  carrying  on  a  long 
pole  a  picked  ham  bone  for  a  banner,  the  rest  following  in  single  file 
like  geese,  each  one  carrying  a  piece  of  the  cooking  concern,  such  as  tea- 
kettle, tin-pail,  tin-pan,  etc.;  beating  on  them,  shouting,  joking,  and 
making  a  tremendous  noise — which  from  the  clearness  of  the  evening, 
was  echoed  back  from  the  bluffs  upon  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  rever- 
beration came  again  and  again,  from  the  numerous  islands  up  and 
down  the  river,  as  though  all  pandemonium  was  there.  When  the 
procession  disbanded,  the  settlement  was  still  and  quiet.  The  supper 
horn  was  blown  by  the  cook  at  an  unusually  early  hour.  In  a  short  time 
a  great  hurrah  was  heard,  the  sequel  of  which  was,  that  dishes  were 
heaped  with  pies  and  cakes,  etc.    So  ended  the  Sauk  Revolution. 

"Next  day  lumber,  nails,  hammer,  plow,  and  everything  was  handled 
extremely  fast.  At  one  time  I  was  requested  by  the  Count  to  ride  his 
mare  to  upper-town,  to  buy  a  few  articles  from  D.  B.  Crocker's  store, 
which  was  a  very  small  one,  and  the  only  one  in  the  country.  After 
I  jumped  upon  her  back  I  found  her  willing  to  run  off  too  fast,  and 
therefore  held  the  reins  very  tight,  so  she  overthrew  herself  and  myself 
backwards  upon  the  hard  ground.  I  was  near  losing  my  life  at  that 
time;  but  she  gave  me  a  lesson  how  to  ride  a  mare.  I  did  not  know,  and 
had  no  idea  this  female  creature  had  such  a  soft  mouth! 

"Bears  now  and  then  made  their  appearance  here,  and  in  hard 
winter  nights  we  often  heard  the  yell  of  packs  of  wolves,  whose  tracks 
in  the  snow  on  the  ice  were  to  be  seen  in  abundance  all  along  the  river. 

"My  neighbor,  Lueders,  and  my  brother-in-law,  J.  C.  Grapel 
(deceased)  arrived  from  Hamburgh.  Orapel,  my  brother  and  I  bought 
a  claim  of  Ensminger,  who  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  Mexican  war. 
We  settled  on  the  land  and  kept  bachelor 'shall  in  his  log  house,  but 
took  our  meals  with  our  neighbor,  R.  H.  Davis',  who  lived  in  Esquire 
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Alban's  house,  at  that  time,  which  was  situated  where  J.  P.  Mann's 
steam  mill  now  stands,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  timber  which 
has  since  disappeared,  and  is  supplanted  by  fences,  buildings,  etc.,  of 
Uerman  people.  To  get  a  house  built  upon  our  place  we  sent  to  Galena, 
and  got  out  the  families  of  B.  Ragatz,  Louis  Aceula,  and  Wolf.  When 
they  had  finished  the  house,  old  Mr.  Bartholomew  Ragatz,  a  Swiss  (now 
deceased),  with  his  family  moved  out  to  his  claim  on  Honey  Creek,  and 
this  was  the  first  settler  in  Honey  Creek  Valley.  This  valley  is  now 
settled  mostly  by  Germans  and  Swiss. 

The  Count  Enters  Site  of  Sauk  City 

"When  the  land  came  into  market,  most  of  the  persons  owning 
claims  in  Sauk  County  could  be  found  at  the  Land  Office  at  Mineral 
Point,  to  secure  if  possible,  his  piece  of  land.  They  passed  resolutions 
to  protect  each  other  against  speculators  overbidding  them.  The  land 
sale  went  off  peaceably,  however,  and  on  the  27th  day  of  October,  1843, 
the  land  where  now  stands  Sauk  City,  was  entered  from  Government 
by  Charles  Haraszthy,  the  father  of  Auguston  Haraszthy. 

Boating  on  tiie  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin 

"The  Count  and  Bryant  were  somewhat  engaged  in  steamboating ; 
they  owned  a  share  in  the  Rock  River,  of  which,  at  that  time  I  was 
clerk.  We  went  three  times  from  Galena  to  Fort  Snelling  (St.  Peters) 
and  back,  and  once  from  Fort  Crawford  (Prairie  du  Chien)  to  Fort 
Winnebago,  for  which  latter  fort  we  brought  numerous  soldiers  of 
U.  S.  Infan£ry,  their  baggage,  etc.,  returning  from  their  Florida  war 
trip.  At  the  Forts  we  were  kindly  entertained  by  officers  and  men. 
Our  boat  was  frozen  in  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  but  as  a  warm  spell  of 
weather  came  afterwards,  the  engineer,  two  other  men  and  myself  were 
sent  off  from  Sauk  City  in  a  skiff  to  get  the  boat  to  Sauk,  if  possible. 
After  we  had  started  it  commenced  freezing  very  fast.  Past  sunset 
we  were  nearly  blocked  up  with  running  ice ;  we  stopped  upon  an  Island 
and  camped,  it  being  in  the  month  of  December. 

"Without  a  fire  we  lay  down  to  rest,  and  when  we  awoke,  found 
about  half  a  foot  of  snow  upon  our  blankets.  We  hauled  our  skiff 
onto  the  ice,  and  carried  it  to  where  the  river  was  open.  We  however 
had  to  leave  the  skiff  about  three  miles  from  Prairie  du  Chien.  We 
commenced  our  march  from  here,  through  the  deep  snow  towards  that 
place.  Our  engineer  gave  out,  and  if  left  alone  would  perish.  We  took 
him  between  us  and  supported  him  onward  as  best  we  could.  We 
arrived  at  the  boat  and  cut  her  loose,  but  the  ice  was  too  strong  for  her 
to  work  in,  and  our  trouble  was  all  in  vain.  We  went  home  under 
great  hardships,  it  being  very  cold.    Later  I  was  engaged  as  clerk  in 
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Haraszthys  store.  He  built  the  first  brick  building  on  Sauk  Prairie. 
It  is  that  which  now  Messrs.  Williams  &  Son  occupy  as  a  store." 


William  H.  Canfield  in  his  "Historical  Sketch,"  1891,  has  the  fol- 
lowing appreciative  sketch  of  the  late  Capt.  Levi  Moore,  and  it  is  here 
reproduced,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  certain  facts  in  his  life  which 
have  already  been  given.  He  says:  "The  Captain's  first  acquaintance 
with  the  Winnebago  wilderness  country  on  the  Baraboo  river  was  in 
1840.  Levi  was  the  tenth  and  the  next  to  the  youngest  of  Joseph 
Moore's  family,  who  was  formerly  from  Massachusetts;  thence  moved 
to  New  York  and  thence  to  Ohio. 

"At  a  very  early  age  he  had  a  fondness  for  sailing.  He  went  onto 
the  lakes  and  served  in  all  the  capacities  from  cabin  boy  to  captain  and 
owner  and  was  familiar  with  the  location  of  every  town  from  Buffalo 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  He  also  learned  the  ship  carpenter's 
trade.  At  the  present  time,  at  the  age  of  82,  he  has  a  beautifully  con- 
structed model  for  a  wooden  ship  nearly  completed  that  he  believes  to 
be  extraordinarily  strong.  He  thinks  it  could  hardly  he  broken  short 
of  a  terrible  catastrophe.  We  think  he  expects  to  obtain  a  patent 
upon  it. 

"A  captain  must  always  have  a  mate.  He  chose  his  in  the  state 
of  New  York — Miss  Adelia  Titus.  About  one  and  one-half  years  there- 
after she  died,  leaving  Erastus  for  the  captain's  charge  and  comfort. 
When  he  came  to  the  Baraboo  country  Erastus  was  put  out  to  board 
in  that  estimable  family  of  Prescott  Brigham,  Sr.,  on  Sauk  prairie. 
Erastus  was  old  enough  in  1861  to  enlist  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
in  Company  F,  Wisconsin  cavalry.  He  died  at  Vicksburg.  Arkansas. 
He  was  a  mild,  pleasant  boy. 

"We  conjecture  that  the  love  of  adventure  led  Mr.  Moore  to  abandon 
the  lake  country.  He  went  to  Illinois,  thence  to  Grand  Rapids,  Wis- 
consin, and  there  built  a  boat,  the  first  one  that  ever  ran  over  the  rapids. 
He  also  built  a  ferry  boat  at  Haraszthy,  now  called  Sauk  City,  and 
a  boat  at  Baraboo.  He  first  visited  Baraboo  in  1840.  Spent  the  winter 
of  1840-41  in  hunting  deer  and  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, and  located  his  claim  about  the  falls  of  a  creek,  which  he  named 
Skillet,  from  the  circumstance  of  conical  holes  being  washed  out  in  the 
soft  sand  rock,  which  made  nice  places  in  which  to  wash  your  hands, 
as  they  were  constantly  supplied  by  small  streams  of  water.  In  the 
winter  of  '41-2.  he.  in  company  with  Alex.  Diaper,  bunted  deer  in 
Back  Woods  near  Whitewater.  In  June,  1842,  we  found  Mr.  Moore 
at  his  cabin  at1  Skillet  Falls.  lie  had  a  family  keeping  house  for  him 
by  the  name  of  Simon  Griffith.  This  season,  or  perhaps  the  next,  Moore 
entered  into  the  mill  business.    He  first  helped  put  in  the  gearing  to 
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Wood  &  Rowan's  sawmill.  At  one  time,  1846,  the  people  thought  to 
organize  a  military  company.  Mr.  Moore  was  recommended  as  the 
proper  person  for  captain.  Governor  Dodge  gave  him  a  captain's  com- 
mission. The  whole  matter  soon  fell  through,  but  he  has  the  old  parch- 
ment still.  His  being  the  captain  of  a  lake  vessel  and  holding  a  com- 
mission doubly  made  the  title  good,  and  he  is  now  spoken  of  as  the 
Captain. 

"In  August,  1846,  he  chose  his  second  mate,  Miss  Deborah  Stevens. 
Harris  Searles  of  Sauk  Prairie  tied  the  'knot.'  Four  grown  up  children 
and  their  mother  and  father  constitute  his  present  family.  The  chil- 
dren are  Margaret  {Mrs.  C.  H.  Williams),  Valloo,  Carrie  and  Edith; 
the  three  latter  are  at  home. 

The  Captain  and  the  County  Seat  Fight 

"The  Captain  dislikes  high  colored  sketches  of  a  flattering  charac- 
ter; hence,  we  feel  quite  free  to  say  that  in  the  fore  part  of  the  county 
seat  war  he  had  a  plenty  of  political  enemies  made  by  his  action  as  one 
of  the  county  commissioners.  The  seat  of  justice  of  Sauk  county  was 
by  the  legislative  commissioners  located  at  that  one  of  the  Sauk  villages 
which  would  make  the  highest  bid  for  it.  The  upper  town  bid  was 
received.  It  consisted  of  a  donation  to  the  county  of  a  certain  number 
of  village  lots.  In  making  out  a  deed  of  them  to  the  county  there  was 
a  proviso  that  if  the  county  seat  should  ever  be  removed  the  lots  shoidd 
revert  to  the  original  owners,  with  all  the  improvements  upon  them. 
This  proviso  was  so  ingeniously  worded  that  it  was  difficult  to  discover 
the  deception.  Two  of  the  county  commissioners  voted  to  accept  the 
deeds. 

"The  Captain  discovered  the  trick.  The  Prairie  du  Sac  lawyers  tried 
their  best  to  convince  him  that  the  deeds  were  properly  worded  and 
did  not  convey  the  intent  he  thought  they  did;  but  he  was  invincible. 
Long  discussions  and  explanations  were  had.  He  stood  alone.  The  two 
other  county  commissioners  voted  Yes ;  but  he  had  put  in  a  big  No.  The 
clerk,  Andrew  Garrison,  recorded  the  vote.  Moore  told  him  to  put  down 
a  big  No,  and  insisted  upon  it.  Not  satisfied  by  Wing  whipped  out  of 
justice  by  treachery,  he  ordered  the  clerk  to  write  out  a  protest  for  him 
against  the  swindle  and  put  that  upon  the  record.  The  clerk  said  he 
could  not  do  that,  as  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  record  his  negative  vote. 
Moore  replied:  'Garrison,  you  are  the  clerk  of  this  board  to  record 
our  doings  and  not  to  be  judge  of  them.  T  am  one  of  this  county's 
board  of  commissioners.  A  minority,  as  well  as  a  majority,  can  be 
represented  on  the  books  as  he  chooses,  and  you  are  not  to  be  judge  of 
what  is  or  is  not  proper.  Sir,  I  demand  of  you  to  place  upon  record 
my  protest  to  the  infamous  trick."  Garrison  wrote  out  a  protest,  accord- 
ing to  Moore's  dictation,  and  put  it  upon  the  book.    Not  satisfied  yet. 
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he  called  at  the  meeting  at  the  bluffs  to  show  the  .trick  up  to  the  people. 
It  was  largely  attended,  and  the  matter  was  so  thoroughly  sifted  that 
the  Sacites  offered  to  make  a  new  draft  for  the  deeds,  leaving  out  the 
ohjectionable  feature.  There  was  a  motion  made  that  for  the  present 
the  matter  be  'laid  on  the  table.'  A  Baraboo  unparliamentary  back- 
woodsman moved  to  amend  by  having  the  whole  matter  put  under  the 
table.    The  amendment  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Stubborn  in  a  Just  Cause 

"We  retell  this  old  quarrel  story  (which  ought  to  be  forgotten  and 
all  Sauk  county  be  one  loving  family),  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
one  indomitable  will  can  do  in  an  emergency.  The  good  book  tells  us 
that  'one  man  can  put  1,000  to  flight.'  This  the  Captain  very  nearly 
did.  When  he  has  a  cause  of  justice  to  work  in,  Andrew  Jackson  could 
not  excel  him  for  stubbornness.  WTe  all  know  that.  Some  years  after  the 
county  seat  fight  he  arranged  his  affairs  at  Baraboo,  went  to  Black  River 
and  bought  a  saw  mill.  This  mill  was  destroyed,  and  he  built  a  new 
one  and  ran  it  for  two  or  three  years.  Lumber  went  down,  and  he  sold 
out  and  came  back  to  Baraboo.  In  1878  he  went  into  the  cranberry  busi- 
ness near  Norway  Ridge  and  made  a  great  many  valuable  improvements 
on  his  bog.  In  1886  and  1887  railroad  fires  burned  his  marshes  over 
very  deeply.  He  tried  to  get  redress  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  Company,  but  was  offered  a  pittance  for  the  damage.  He 
finally  brought  suit  against  them  and  after  two  circuit  court  trials  ob- 
tained a  judgment  of  $6,000.    He  now  is  quite  a  hale  man. 

Dog  Saved  by  Buck 

''We  do  not  like  to  close  this  personal  sketch  without  referring  to 
an  incident  which  happened  while  Mr.  Moore,  in  company  with  Count 
Augustine  Haraszthy,  Edmund  Rondtorff  of  Lower  Sauk,  T.  B.  Reming- 
ton, Abraham  Wood,  and  Wm.  H.  Canfield,  of  Baraboo,  was  going  to 
explore  the  wilderness  in  the  back  part  of  Sauk  County.  Wood  and 
Moore,  old  hunters,  agreed  to  keep  us  supplied  with  meat;  besides,  the 
count  had  a  shot  gun  and  a  setter  dog,  yet,  away  back  in  the  wilderness, 
where  now  have  grown  up  fine  dwellings  and  broad,  rich  fields,  we  had  a 
starvation  feast.  We  subsisted  three  days  upon  one  partridge,  notwith- 
standing our  three  hunters  and  a  hunting  dog.  We  had  labelled  the  dog 
for  breakfast.  Next  morning,  however,  about  2  o'clock,  as  we  were 
lounging  in  our  tent,  the  three  hunters  being  out,  we  heard  the  sharp 
report  of  a  rifle,  and  soon  there  followed  a  loud  halloo.  We  started  in- 
stantly and  soon  found  the  captain  with  a  nice  young  buck  hung  up.  A 
feast  we  three  had  and  *aved  the  dog." — H\  //.  Canfield  in  "Historical 
Sketch,  1891." 
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Archibald  Barker 

W.  H.  C.  in  Sauk  County  Democrat:  "The  day  for  his  funeral  men- 
tioned in  your  paper  brought  together  a  large  collection  of  his  old  neigh- 
bors. It  was  indeed  a  sad  'old  pioneers'  meeting.'  'It  seems  too  bad 
that  he  could  not  have  lived  at  least  a  year  or  two  longer  to  enjoy  his 
new  residence  in  the  city  of  Baraboo'  was  a  very  common  remark  that 
passed  between  neighbors.  This  building  and  the  tastily  arranged  grounds 
occupy  an  entire  block.  The  buildings  were  erected  by  M.  J.  Drown 
in  his  prosperous  days  and  purchased  by  Col.  D.  S.  Vittum  soon  after 
lus  return  from  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  recently  by  A.  Barker. 
He  had  occupied  it  about  thirteen  months. 

"Mr.  Barker  was  a  quiet,  pleasant,  prompt,  active,  honorable  man, 
full  of  enterprise.  His  words  needed  no  props  or  the  scratch  of.  a  pen. 
We  think  he  never  held  an  office  of  any  kind  in  his  life  except  school 
district  treasurer.  He  was  both  physically  and  morally  courageous  and 
fond  of  adventure.  He  had  enough  of  native  combativeness  and  courage 
to  take  care  of  himself,  but  was  far  from  being  quarrelsome  and  was 
always  just.  He  was  brought  up  by  Protestant  parents  and  always  had  a 
regard  for  the  Christian  religion,  although  he  made  no  open  profession. 
At  eighteen  he  left  his  comfortable  home  and  came  to  America,  landing 
at  New  York  city;  went  to  New  Jersey  and  worked  one  summer;  then 
to  Philadelphia  and  wintered  there;  then  came  to  Iowa  to  visit  an  old 
friend,  Mr.  Reed,  and  stayed  with  him  one  summer,  helping  him  farm ; 
then  went  to  the  lead  mines  and  spent  one  summer  working  and  prospect- 
ing and  got  acquainted  with  Dunn  and  McFarland,  pioneer  Wisconsin 
pinery  men,  which  took  him  to  the  pinery.  While  spending  some  tinjy^ 
at  Ft.  Winnebago  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Wallace  Rowan  and 
went  in  company  with  him  in  the  Indian  fur  trade;  this  was  in  1837. 
He  became  attached  to  the  family,  especially  to  the  eldest  daughter, 
Emily,  and  a  marriage  contract  was  entertained,  but  she  died  of  con- 
sumption after  several  years'  illness  in  1847.  He  never  lost  his  regard 
for  the  Rowan  family. 

In  the  Pioneer  Pineries 

"Mr.  Barker  assisted  Wood  &  Rowan  in  putting  up  their  sawmill 
( the  first  one  on  the  Baraboo  river)  in  1839.  In  the  winter  of  1840-41 
he  logged  in  the  Seeley  Creek  pinery  and  ran  down  his  logs  in  the 
spring.  In  the  same  summer  he  built  a  raft  of  about  10,000  feet  and 
ran  it  out  of  the  Baraboo  river,  selling  it  at  Decorah.  This  was  the  first 
article  of  commerce  run  out  of  our  river  (1841).  He  joined  in  partner- 
ship with  James  I.  Christie  to  log  in  the  upper  Baraboo  pineries,  which 
as  yet  had  not  felt  the  American  ax,  and  in  the  late  fall  of  1842  in 
crossing  a  creek  while  going  to  his  field  of  labor  he  got  his  feet  wet  and 
very  badly  frozen,  which  came  near  taking  his  life.   On  one  foot  he  lost 
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all  of  his  toes.  He  was  confined  to  the  shanty  all  winter,  and,  in  fact, 
a  year's  labor  was  lost  to  him  and  more,  for  he  since  was  not  the  iron- 
sided  man  he  was  before.  Mr.  Christie  pushed  the  logging  and  made 
out  a  fair  winter's  work  at  a  small  expense,  but  did  not  get  the  logs 
down  until  next  spring.  After  they  were  snugly  boomed  there  came 
one  of  the  greatest  freshets  the  country  ever  experienced,  broke  the 
boom  and  carried  the  mill  off.  Mill  and  logs  were  scattered  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Mr.  Barker  sold  his  runaway  logs  to  some  Caledonia 
farmers  for  four  yoke  of  oxen.  These  he  took  the  next  winter  (1845) 
into  the  Lemonweir  pinery  and  banked  logs  for  Captain  Joseph  Finley 
for  a  stipend  per  M  and  to  take  his  pay  in  lumber.  In  the  spring  he 
rafted  his  lumber.  He  had  made  arrangements  with  John  B.  Crawford 
and  Wesley  Clement  to  go  with  them  by  the  overland  route  to  Cali- 
fornia, Clement  to  bring  the  team  (horses),  and  wagon  to  Galena.  He 
then  shipped  them  aboard  the  raft,  and  as  they  were  floating  down  the 
river  they  changed  their  minds  and  determined  to  go  via  the  Isthmus. 
Wm.  Christie  took  the  team  and  wagon  back  to  Baraboo,  and,  after 
selling,  they  went  according  to  the  new  arrangement.  After  arriving  at 
their  haven  each  went  his  own  way. 

Mining  Adventures 

"Mr.  Barker  worked  a  placer  mine  in  company  with  an  apparently 
honest,  tine  man.  This  mine  proved  to  be  a  rich  one.  They  quietly  at- 
tended to  their  business,  burying  the  dust  they  accumulated.  It  was 
the  rule  for  one  to  go  to  town  one  week  while  the  other  stayed  working 
and  watching  their  hidden  treasure.  One  day  after  his  partner  had 
gone  to  town  he  looked  over  their  accumulation  and  found  a  large  share 
of  it  gone.  He  followed  him  to  town  and  met  him  and  charged  him  with 
purloining.  He  declared  his  innocence.  Barker,  with  revolver  in  hand, 
had  him  strip  from  head  to  foot.  He  plead  innocence  so  sincerely  that 
he  believed  him,  but  that  night  he  left  and  shipped  for  Australia. 
Barker  had  a  wealthy  brother  in  the  Australian  gold  fields,  so  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  follow  his  partner  and  visit  his  brother.  He  did  not 
succeed  in  meeting  his  old  partner. 

Shipwrecked 

"He  spent  one  season  with  his  brother,  adding  some  to  his  'pile,' 
then  went  to  Ireland  and  visited  his  parents;  thence  to  England  and 
purchased  a  stock  of  dry  goods,  largely  silk,  and  shipped  for  New  York 
City.  While  they  were  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  the  ship  struck 
a  rock,  which  opened  a  hole  in  her,  and  she  sank.  Their  signals  brought 
relief  from  shore,  and  no  lives  were  lost;  even  some  property  being 
saved.  He  secured  his  trunk.  He  lost  about  $4,000  in  this  wreck,  as  he 
had  nothing  insured. 
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'  Mr.  Barker  got  back  to  his  Baraboo  home  in  1854,  after  a  nine 
years'  absence.  He  now  got  some  of  his  old  claim  put  under  the  plow. 
Leaving  John  Rowan  to  take  charge,  he  went  onto  the  Mississippi  river 
and  bought  and  sold  farm  produce — pork  and  grain — occasionally  com- 
ing home  to  look  after  affairs.  From  1854.to  1858  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  this  business,  still  making  farm  improvements.  That  proved 
to  be  the  most  lucrative  business  in  the  same  space  of  time  he  was  ever 
in.  He  invested  in  real  estate  about  St.  Paul.  His  agent  swindled  him 
out  of  about  $4,000. 

His  Best  Fortune 

"The  really  best  business  arrangement  the  rover  ever  entered  into 
was  made  with  Sarah  Jane  Lamborn,  of  Jackson  County,  Iowa.  An 
old  schoolmate  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Barker's  married  a  sister  of 
Miss  Lamborn  and  in  visiting  his  friend  Sarah  Jane  netted  him,  and  what 
was  better  she  took  him,  or  he  took  her,  onto  his  old  claim.  There  he  was 
planted  the  rest  of  his  natural  life.  She  was  an  American  woman  of 
German  and  French  extraction.  No  more  roving  or  shipwrecks  or  rob- 
beries or  duels  or  swindles.  A  year  before  his  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Lamborn  he  had  erected  a  comfortable  outfit  of  farm  buildings.  The 
same  week  of  the  marriage,  groom  and  bride  were  lord  and  lady  in  a 
well  equipped  manor;  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  he  had  man- 
aged a  large  dairy  of  thirty  or  forty  cows,  making  butter  and  running  a 
creamery.  Here  they  quietly  lived  on,  to  see  grow  up  about  them  six 
boys  and  one  girl.  He  had  just  purchased  the  Colonel  Vittum  place  and 
got  comfortably  settled  when  the  summons  came.  One  great  comfort  the 
mother  and  children  have  is  to  know  that  they  had  a  husband  and  father 
who  was  an  honorable  man.  His  early  life  was  so  varied  and  he  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  world  and  rich  in  anecdotes  and  many  practical 
jokes,  that  it  made  him  always  a  cheery  conversationalist,  who  will  long 
linger  in  our  memories." 

John  B.  Crawford 

Says  Mr.  Canfield :  "John  B.  Crawford  came  to  Baraboo  in  October, 
1844,  with  a  corps  of  government  surveyors:  James  E.  Freeman,  the 
deputy,  or  contractor;  Hugh  Moore,  James  Bell  and  Rodgers,  assistants. 
Freeman  was  taken  sick  in  camp.  I  fell  in  with  them  one  day  while  I 
was  coming  home  from  Sauk,  and  make  an  engagement  to  work  for 
them.  Moore  was  using  Freeman's  compass.  I  got  up  a  party  and  com- 
menced surveying  December  11th.  My  party  consisted  of  James  Bell 
and  J:  B.  Crawford,  chainmen,  Henry  Webster,  axraan.    My  cousin. 
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Bradford  R.  Remington,  was  engaged  with  us  in  Hugh  Moore's  party. 
This  surveying  job  was  a  hard  one  on  account  of  the  deep  snow.  We 
also  had  the  ill-luck  to  have  our  tent  burned  up,  which  obliged  us  to 
sleep  on  the  snow  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  We  would  break  off  oak  bushes 
with  the  leaves  on  and  lay  them  on  the  snow  about  a  foot  in  thickness 
and  make  our  bed  on  them,  which  was  buffalo  skins  and  blankets.  While 
on  this  surveying  job,  John.  li.  Crawford  came  near  losing  his  life  by 
getting  lost  in  the  night.  And  had  it  not  been  for  James  Bell,  who 
heard  John  halloo  just  once,  he  probably  would  have  died.  But  as  a 
piece  of  good  luck,  the  boys  in  camp  led  by  Bell  went  directly  to  him.  He 
was  holding  on  to  a  little  tree  almost  ready  to  fall  down,  and  partially 
out  of  his  mind ;  but  after  one  day  s  rest  was  able  to  go  to  work  again. 
After  the  surveying  job  was  finished  I  hired  Crawford  and  Moore  to 
help  me  log  in  Peek's  pinery  for  one  month.  John  wrote  to  his  father 
to  come  and  see  the  Baraboo  country,  which  he  did,  and  concluded  to 
remain  here.  He  came  on  and  made  claim  of  a  piece  of  land  one- fourth 
of  a  mile  north  of  the  Wood-Rowan  mill  and  built  a  log  house  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  near  the  bank  of  the  old  Indian  ford,  as  is  known 
to  this  day  as  the  Crawford  place.  John  was  an  only  child ;  a  good  and 
faithful  one  to  his  parents.  As  the  country  developed,  he  was  an  active 
member  in  all  public  enterprises,  especially  of  a  moral  or  religious  char- 
acter. In  his  two  years'  trip  to  California  some  gold  dust  stuck  to  his 
pocket,  besides  obtaining  the  heart  and  hand  of  his  partner's  sister.  In 
a  few  years  thereafter  he  bought  up  oxen  and  a  great  wagon  and  did 
freighting  in  the  mountains  in  the  Pike's  Peak  gold  district.  He  has 
given  his  children  good  school  advantages,  and  is  now  reaping  some  re- 
ward. The  father,  Alexander  Crawford,  and  mother,  Hannah,  were 
universally  respected.  They  were  members  of  the  M.  E.  church  and  he 
seemed  to  love  to  respond  to  ideas  given  out,  and  that  too  very  heartily. 
The  Amen  never  came  from  him  with  a  whisper.  His  stalwart  form  and 
heavy  voice  would  almost  shake  the  building.  For  a  series  of  years  they 
entertained  travelers  and  new  comers.  One  of  our  early  settlers  that 
was  traveling  in  an  emigrant  wagon  intending  to  stop  at  Adams,  the 
county  scat,  went  through  the  place  and  did  not  know  it,  came  to  a  log 
house  and  there  stood  a  tall,  stout-built  man.  I  said,  'Sir,  is  there  a 
place  where  a  stranger  could  get  accommodations  over  night?'  'I  dis- 
covered in  his  features  an  open,  manly  expression,  and  intuitively  felt 
that  we  were  safe.  He  opened  his  broad,  frank  mouth  and  said:  'Yes, 
if  yon  will  take  up  with  such  accommodations  as  I  have  in  my  little 
house,  you  arc  welcome,'  at  the  same  time  starting  with  me  towards  the 
house.  On  entering  I  found  the  house  unsurpassed  for  cleanliness — 
in  fact,  one  of  the  cleanest  I  ever  had  my  foot  in.'  This  was  the  home 
of  Alexander  Crawford.  The  Crawford  family  have  played  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  part  in  the  early  settlement  of  Baraboo." 
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W.  C.  Canfield  Writes  of  Wallace  Rowan 

L.  C.  Draper,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society, 
addressed  a  note  to  me  some  two  years  ago  in  which  he  asked  for  infor- 
mation about  Wallace  Rowan,  who  lived  for  a  few  years  at  Baraboo,  and, 
believing  that  a  daughter  lived  near  this  place  yet,  said  he  would  like 
to  have  me  visit  her  and  collect  what  information  I  could  get  of  her 
father's  life.  I  could  get  very  few  accurate  dates,  but  learned  that 
Wallace  Rowan  was  a  Kentuckian.  Soon  after  his  majority  he  went  to 
Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  Illinois.  He  married  Elizabeth  Metcalf, 
a  North  Carolinian.  They  had  here  three  children  born  to  them,  Emila, 
Archibald  and  Mary  Ann.  Then  they  moved  to  Platteville,  Wisconsin, 
where  Alminda  was  born.  He  then  moved  to  the  four  lakes,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  where  Madison  now  is,  and  thence  to  a  place  called 
Odds  and  Ends,  afterwards  Hanie 's— Hanie  kept  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment here — and  now  named  Black  Earth.  While  here,  a  new  country 
incident  occurred.  A  difficulty  between  Hanie  and  a  man  named  Pelky 
arose  about  a  claim.   Hanie  shot  Pelky,  not  fatally,'  however. 

Prom  here  Rowan  moved  to  Poynette,  where  he  lived  seven  years. 
Three  children  were  born  here,  Robert,  Elizabeth  and  Clarissa.  While 
there  he  was  obliged  to  move  to  Portage  on  account  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war.  Prom  Poynette  he  moved  to  a  point  on  the  military  road  from  Port 
Crawford  to  Fort  Winnebago,  fourteen  miles  from  Winnebago  and 
twenty-eight  from  Madison,  on  a  creek  that  carried  the  name  of 
Rowan  Creek  for  many  years,  now  generally  known  as  Token  Creek. 
Mr.  Archibald  Barker  and  Rowan  went  into  company  in  the  Indian  fur 
trade  business  the  next  year  after  he  moved  here.  Barker  thinks  the 
Rowan  family  moved  to  this  point  in  1837  or  1838.  He  feels  quite  con- 
fident that  it  was  in  '37.  He  built  a  large  double  log  house  and  opened 
a  place  for  entertainment.  It  proved  to  be  well  located  for  such  a  house. 
Often  every  bed  (and  he  had  many)  and  every  foot  of  floor  room  would 
be  occupied  by  sleepers,  so  great  was  the  travel  to  and  from  the  pineries. 

Lively  Indian  Traffic 

But  Mr.  Rowan  loved  the  Indian  traffic  so  much  that  he  turned  his 
attention  to  it  once  more,  leaving  his  large  family  and  a  hired  man  to 
attend  to  the  farm  and  the  house  of  entertainment.  (The  whole  family 
could  speak  Winnebago  fluently.)  Rowan  and  Barker  had  an  Indian 
trading  point  at  Portage  and  another  at  Lake  Puckaway  on  Fox  River, 
and  one  in  the  Wisconsin  pinery.  While  on  the  way  with  goods  to  the 
pinery,  they  had  an  altercation  with  the  Indians.  For  a  few  minutes 
there  was  a  sharp  little  battle.  One  Indian  drew  a  knife  and  broke  the 
blade  in  attempting  to  use  it.  Some  Indians  were  knocked  down.  The 
whites,  three  in  number,  soon  drove  the  Indians  away.  These  melees 
with  the  Indians  were  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  this  trade. 
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Partnership  with  Abram  Wood 

"At  Portage  Mr.  Rowan  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Abraio  Wood, 
a  brother  Kentuckian,  who  had  a  Winnebago  squaw  for  a  wife,  and 
entered  into  co-partnership  with  him  to  build  a  saw  mill  at  the  Baraboo 
rapids,  knowing  that  there  were  nice  pine  groves  at  the  head  of  most  of 
the  branches  of  that  stream.  Wood  moved  onto  the  claim  in  the  fall  of 
1839  and  commenced  work.  Rowan  moved  his  family  here  in  1841.  Mr. 
Rowan's  eldest  daughter  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mason,  who 
stayed  at  their  Rowan  Creek  place  for  two  or  three  years,  when  the  place 
was  sold  to  James  Enspringer.  Mason  moved  to  Baraboo.  On  August 
19,  1844,  we  had  one  of  the  greatest  freshets  ever  known  on  the  Baraboo 
River.  Their  boom  full  of  logs,  the  first  ones  ever  brought  down  the 
river,  broke,  and  most  of  them  went  over  the  dam  next  to  the  mill.  This 
had  the  effect  to  dig  out  a  deep  hole  beside  the  mill,  undermining  it  The 
mill  tipped  over  into  the  stream  and  floated  off. 

Death  and  Character 

"Mr.  Rowan  lived  by  farming  at  Baraboo  until  February,  1846,  when 
he  died  very  suddenly.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  taken  with  a  pain 
between  the  shoulders  and  died  before  daylight  the  next  morning.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  so  few  exact  data  in  the  above  sketch,  but 
we  believe  the  incidents  are  quite  correct. 

"In  some  respects  Air.  Rowan  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  of 
medium  size  and  well  built  and  possessed  an  endurance  for  a  pioneer 
life  far,  far  above,  that  of  ordinary  men.  A  small  volume  could  be 
filled  with  relations  of  privations  and  hardships  he  endured.  He  was 
always  pleasant  and  very  slow  to  anger.  His  word  was,  however,  always 
law  in  his  family.  A  person  that  had  been  long  a  member  in  it  says 
he  never  saw  him  chastise  a  child  but  once.  Two  quite  good-sized  lads 
of  his  had  so  serious  a  difference  that  they  came  to  blows.  He  happened 
to  witness  the  altercation.  He  stepped  in  between  them,  took  each  by 
the  collar  and  mildly  walked  them  into  the  house.  The  boys,  fired  up 
with  passion,  tried  to  tell  their  grievances.  But  the  father  said:  'I  saw 
it :  say  no  more.'  lie  stood  one  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  other 
on  the  opposite  side.  Calling  in  the  family,  he  told  the  boys  to  meet 
half  way  and  kiss,  with  their  heads  up  and  pleasant.  They  complied, 
but  very  surily  and  sour.  The  father  said  he  was  not  satisfied;  they 
must  try  again  and  be  more  pleasant  :  which  they  did,  and  the  father 
said  that  was  a  good  deal  better  and  would  do.  Our  informant  says  that 
as  long  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the  boys  they  were  pleasant  towards 
each  other.  Mr.  Rowan's  home  was  always  welcome  to  his  neighbors 
and  to  strangers.  He  was  very  far  from  being  a  penny-fisted  man  in 
his  dealings  with  them.   On  his  death  the  neighborhood  very  much  missed 
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his  genial  society.  His  remains  were  interred  in  a  pleasant  knoll  about 
forty  rods  northwest  of  the  dam,  with  nothing  to  mark  the  spot,  together 
with  some  other  members  of  his  family  and  some  other  early  settlers." 

Doctor  Quaife  Writes  of  Baraboo's  First  Settler 

There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  when  Abraham  Wood  came  to 
Baraboo  and  as  to  who  the  first  settler  really  was.  Under  date  of  October 
18,  1917,  Dr.  M.  M.  Quaife,  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society,  Madison,  writes: 

"We  appreciate  your  difficulty  in  determining  the  time  of  the  advent 
of  Abraham  Wood  on  your  river,  because  of  the  conflict  in  the  authorities. 
So  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  account  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Atlas  seems  to  be  the  most  authoritative.  The  sketches  in  this  volume 
were  carefully  written,  and  were  obtained  from  survivors  then  alive. 
According  to  that  statement  the  first  man  who  attempted  settlement  at 
the  Baraboo  Rapids  in  1837  was  Archibald  Barker,  who  then  lived  at 
Portage.  He  was  driven  off  by  the  Indians.  Meanwhile  the  treaty  at 
Washington  had  been  negotiated,  and  there  seemed  more  hope  that  a 
settlement  might  be  made.  In  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1839  a 
man  named  James  Alban  discovered  Devil's  Lake;  he  went  back  to 
Portage  and  told  Eben  Peck,  first  settler  at  Madison.  Peck  had  just 
sold  out  at  the  latter  place  to  Robert  Ream,  and  he  and  Alban  set  out 
up  the  Baraboo  and  marked  out  a  site  at  the  Rapids,  including  the 
water  power.  As  Peck  was  going  back  (after  a  stay  of  some  weeks) 
apparently,  he  met  Wallace  Rowan  and  Abraham  Wood,  whom  he  had 
known  well  at  Madison,  coming  up  from  Portage.  They  staked  out  their 
claim  at  Lyons,  where  Wood  spent  the  winter.  In  the  meanwhile  James 
Van  Slykc  tame  up  from  Walworth  County  in  the  fall  of  1839  and 
determined  to  jump  Peck's  claim.  Van  Slyke  had  had  his  claim  at  Lake 
Geneva  jumped  by  other  parties,  and  was  in  a  bitter  and  retaliatory 
frame  of  mind.  After  staking  out  bis  claim  to  the  Rapids  of  the  Baraboo, 
he  went  back  to  Walworth,  and  interested  James  Maxwell  in  a  plan  for 
a  mill  and  persuaded  him  to  furnish  irons  and  equipment.  Van  Slyke 
went  up  in  the  spring  of  1840  and  built  a  dam,  which  was  carried  out 
by  the  freshet,  of  June.  Meanwhile,  Peek  had  brought  his  claim  before 
the  court  at  Madison  and  obtained  judgment  against.  Van  Slykc.  The 
latter  had  already  abandoned  the  enterprise.  Van  Slyke  sold  his  irons 
to  Wood  and  Rowan,  who  during  the  summer  started  a  sawmill  at  the 
upper  rapids. 

"There  seems  to  be  every  evidence  that  the  source  of  this  account  was 
the  Peck  family,  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts.  If  this 
account  is  true,  we  suppose  Wood  might  be  called  the  first  settler,  since 
he  remained  in  the  vicinity  during  the  winter  of  1839-40;  but  no  doubt 
he  lived  as  the  Indians  did.  if  not  with  them,  since  his  wife  was  a  squaw. 
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lie  was  thus  not  much  more  of  a  first  settler  than  Barker,  Alban,  Rowan, 
Peek  or  Van  Slyke. 

"To  return  to  Wood.  We  are  unable  to  discover  when  or  how  he 
come  to  Wisconsin.  He  was  probably  a  fur  trapper  or  trader,  one  of 
the  rough  frontiersmen  of  Scotch  descent  from  the  backwoods  of  Canada. 
In  the  course  of  trade  he  came  in  contact  with  the  Decorah  chiefs  and 
took  to  wife  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  tribe.  He  had  probably  been 
on  the  Baraboo  often  before  1839,  since  his  squaw's  native  village  was 
near  its  mouth,  and  there  her  father  died  in  1836.  Wood  was  not  then 
at  the  Baraboo,  since  he  was  wintering  near  Madison.  He  was  not  at 
this  site  in  1832,  so  sometime  between  that  date  and  1836  he  set  up  his 
wigwam  at  Squaw  Point  on  Third  Lake  opposite  the  modern  city  of 
Madison.  His  neighbor  at  this  place  was  Wallace  Rowan,  a  rough,  good- 
hearted  frontiersman  from  Indiana  with  a  white  wife.  There  is  a  good 
account  of  Rowan  in  the  'History  of  Dane  County'  (Chicago,  1880), 
pp.  382-83.  Rowan  seems  to  have  permitted  Wood  to  place  his  wigwam, 
or  whatever  kind  of  dwelling  he  had,  on  his  claim,  which  he  entered  with 
William  B.  Long  in  1835.  Wood  was  on  Third  Lake  during  the  winter 
of  1836-37,  and  during  the  summer  of  1837  he  aided  in  building  Madi- 
son, being  employed  as  a  mechanic  on  Peck's  log  house.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  Wood  spent  the  winter  of  1837-38  at  the  same  place  as  there 
is  no  record  of  him  at  Portage  before  the  spring  of  1838. 

"Probably  Wood  moved  away  from  Squaw  Point,  because  Rowan  that 
spring  sold  his  claim  and  improvements  to  William  B.  Slaughter.  Rowan 
moved  to  Poynette  and  opened  his  noted  tavern.  Wood  went  to  Portage, 
where,  no  doubt  he  had  often  been  before  with  the  relatives  of  his  squaw. 
In  1838  work  was  begun  on  the  Portage  canal,  and  Wood  opened  a  house 
of  liquid  refreshment  just  below  Carpenter's  on  the  Wisconsin  river. 
There  probably  in  the  spring  of  1839,  Wood  killed  Pawnee  Blanc,  a 
noted  Winnebago  chief.  Wood's  brother-in-law,  John  T.  de  La  Ronde, 
tells  the  sordid  story  in  'Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  VII,  360.' 
He  does  not  give  the  date  of  the  murder;  Moses  Paquette  says  (idem, 
■  XII,  431)  that  it  was  in  1837.  Paquette  probably  remembered  that  it 
was  after  his  father's  death  in  1836;  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  in 
1837,  since  Wood  was  then  at  Madison.  Our  inference  is  that  the  death 
of  Pawnee  Blanc  occurred  in  1838  or  1839.  Wood  was  probably  anxious 
to  leave  Portage  at  this  time;  moreover,  in  1839  Winfield  Scott  went  to 
Portage  and  held  a  council  with  the  Winnebago  Indians  concerning  their 
removal  from  Wisconsin.  Wood  knew  the  Baraboo  valley  would  soon 
be  open  for  settlement.  He  persuaded  his  old  friend,  Rowan,  to  go 
prospecting  with  him.  But  on  their  way  out  they  found  Peck  and  Alban 
had  been  there  before  them.  Wood,  not  wanting  to  go  back  to  Portage, 
spent  the  winter  in  the  Baraboo  woods,  and  the  next  autumn  (1840) 
with  Wallace  Rowan  began  a  sawmill,  as  La  Ronde  states  (Wis.  Hist. 
Colls..  VII,  360). 
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"The  foregoing  hypothesis  appears  to  reconcile  all  the  accounts 
except  Moses  Paquette's  date  of  the  killing  of  Pawnee  Blanc.  The 
record  of  Wood's  trial  may  sometime  come  to  light.  Possibly  it  may  be 
preserved  in  the  records  of  the  court  of  Brown  County,  still  kept  at  the 
courthouse  at  Green  Bay." 

First  Pomological  Efforts  by  the  Canfields 
By  W.  H.  Canfield 

"Being  solicited  by  the  editor  of  the  Northwestern  Horticulturist' 
to  give  a  reminiscence  of  our  early  fruit  growing  experience,  I  will  give 
you  our  '  greenhorn '  experience,  and  to  make  it  more  complete  must  mix 
with  it  early  settlement  reminiscences. 

"I  am  come  into  the  heavy  timbered  belt  in  the  town  of  Brooklyn, 
now  Baraboo,  on  Skillet  Creek,  in  the  spring  of  1842.  My  father  was  a 
friend  of  Smith  and  Thorpe,  those  large  nursery-men  at  Syracuse,  New 
York.  He  wrote  me  relative  to  starting  a  nursery  to  supply  demands 
that  would  be  required  as  the  settlement  should  grow.  My  replies  were 
that  it  was  already  a  fruitful  count ry  in  many  ways.  Groves  of  wild 
apples  and  plums  were  here  in  abundance  and  some  of  the  plums  were 
delicious.  We  have  butternuts  and  hickorynuts.  The  black  and  red 
raspberries  and  gooseberies,  the  vine  and  bush  cranberry,  leeks,  onions, 
mandrakes,  cherries;  wild  honey  so  plentiful  that  a  good  hunter  could 
sometimes  get  a  barrel  of  honey  in  the  fall,  and  we  have  old  Indian 
sugar  bushes  to  supply  us  with  sugar.  Our  waters  filled  with  fish,  and 
the  air  with  game  birds,  and  the  rock  ledges  with  rattlesnakes,  and 
the  woods  with  large  game,  such  as  deer,  bear,  etc.  We  have  no  skunks, 
Canada  thistles  or  mean  men. 

Father  and  Son  Start  First  Nursery 

"My  father  had  already  settled  in  two  new  countries  and  those  let- 
ters of  mine  determined  him  to  make  one  more.  So  in  the  fall  of  1843 
he  made  me  a  visit  and  stayed  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  had  his 
nursery  stock  shipped  to  Beloit,  thinking  to  plant  it  there,  but  finally 
concluded  to  have  it  brought  to  Baraboo.  So  in  the  spring  I  went  with 
my  ox  team  and  got  it.  Of  that  trip  I  will  only  mention  two  events. 
One  was  on  my  way  down.  One  night  I  stopped  for  the  night,  it  being 
my  first  'camp  out'  in  my  life.  I  had  got  a  fire  started  when  a  wind 
cloud  came  up  and  blew  it  entirely  away  and  a  heavy  rain  storm  set  in. 
I  lost  my  supper  but  managed  to  keep  dry  through  night.  Tt  sleeted, 
rained  and  froze.  In  the  morning  the  oxen  were  coated  with  ice.  At 
daybreak  I  'hitched  up'  and  started  and  got  to  Madison,  a  ten-mile  drive, 
to  a  10  o'clock  breakfast.  On  our  return  trip  we  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence. T  then  had  Dick,  our  black  boy,  with  me.   On  this  occasion  T  got 
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under  the  wagon  with  my  blanket,  and  Dick  took  to  a  great  white  oak 
tree  and  sat  against  it,  wrapped  in  his  blanket.  About  midnight  we 
concluded  that  we  might  just  as  well  move  on.  I  drove  the  team  and 
Dick  felt  the  road  out  with  his  feet  After  all  we  had  some  pleasant 
days. 

"At  2  o'clock,  Friday,  April  29,  the  first  nursery  stock  that  ever 
came  into  Sauk  county  was  anchored  on  Skillet  Creek,  town  of  Brook- 
lyn (now  Baraboo).  It  consisted  in  main  of  200  orchard  trees,  a  barrel 
of  peach  pits,  a  bushel  of  apple  seed  and  shrubs,  etc.  We  committed  it 
to  the  earth  as  soon  as  possible.  The  following  year  we  budded  peaches, 
apricots,  etc.,  by  the  thousands.  There  were  two,  three  or  four  favor- 
able winters  on  tender  varieties  of  fruit  trees;  still,  within  this  time  we 
had  enemies  to  contend  with.  First,  in  1845  or  1846  we  were  visited 
by  the  army  worm.  We  fought  them  as  best  we  could  by  plowing 
ditches  and  using  the  spade  to  finish  them  up,  and  made  pit  holes  every 
rod  or  so  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  This  saved  the  nursery  mostly. 
These  traps  caught  the  chief  rank  and  file  of  this  army  of  worms.  The 
next  season  or  two  the  Aphoid  destroyed  whole  rows  of  trees.  We 
checked  them  by  making  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  putting  it  into  a 
shallow  basin  and  bending  the  young  tree  over  into  the  fluid  and  giving 
it  a  tobacco  bath. 

Other  Pioneer  Fruit  Growers 

"During  these  mild  winters  Mr.  Alburtus,  in  Honey  Creek,  had  a 
peach  orchard  that  gave  him  two  crops  of  fruit,  but  at  least  the  winters 
came  that  swept  out  of  existence  the  peach,  apricot  and  quince,  and 
badly  damaged  apple  trees.  Still,  we  found  a  few  of  our  list  of  apple 
trees  more  hardy  than  others  which  we  largely  propagated  and  sold,  such 
as  Tallman8,  Sweeting,  Strawberry,  Swan  apple  or  Fameuse,  Early 
Richmond  Cherry.  The  fine  variety  of  plums,  Bleeker's  Gauge,  Ball- 
mars,  Washington  and  Green  Gauge,  seemed  to  me  to  stand  the  win- 
ters quite  well,  but  the  curculio  was  so  great  an  enemy  we  stopped  grow- 
ing them.  For  several  years  I'  sold  a  considerable  of  that  fruit.  I  have 
had  for  the  past  five  years  quite  a  desire  to  send  to  Syracuse,  or  Roches- 
ter and  get  those  noble  old  varieties  and  start  me  a  plum  orchard.  There 
is  no  richer  fruit  raised.  Trees  are  quite  hardy  and  I  believe  that  the 
curculio  could  be  handily  destroyed. 

"In  1848  James  M.  Clark,  a  gentleman,  scholar  and  an  honest  man, 
came  amongst  us,  settling  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Greenfield,  two 
and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  the  village,  now  city  of  Baraboo.  For 
several  years  he  did  quite  a  large  nursery  business.  George  Holah  did 
some  business  in  this  line.  His  large  old  orchard  looks  quite  well  yet. 
On  Sauk,  Ransom  E.  Stone  followed  close  after  my  effort.  Payne  and 
Perkins,  also  on  Sauk,  dabbled  some  in  fruits.    Charles  Hiraehinger,  a 
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graduate  of  the  Canfield  nursery,  commenced  in  a  small  way  and 
worked  np,  and  is  now  a  leading  man  in  the  business,  both  in  the  tree 
line  and  fruit,  with  his  great  and  beautiful  orchard. 

"A.  G.  Tuttle  commenced  a  nursery  business  in  1858  and  rapidly 
enlarged  his  orchard  and  small  fruit  acreage.  He  has  introduced  many 
varieties  of  new  and  hardy  fruits,  especially  apples.  From  the  fact  of 
his  taking  the  first  premiums  for  many  years  on  apples  in  succession,  in 
both  county  and  state  fairs,  this  locality  has  been  placed  as  first  in  the 
state  for  apple  growing.  William  Fox's  several  state  premiums  upon 
grapes,  successively,  proves  possibilities  in  that  line  of  fruit  culture. 
At  horticultural  meetings  there  is  much  said  about  the  causes  that  con- 
tribute to  hardiness,  winter  killing,  etc.,  of  our  cultivated  fruits. 

Natural  Advantages 

"I  believe  that  the  soil  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  plays  the 
greatest  part  in  the  whole  matter.  Plants,  like  animals,  require  food 
congenial  to  it  The  cow,  horse,  sheep,  goat,  deer,  moose,  elk,  etc.,  etc., 
require  each  its  proper  regime.  In  the  oak  family  each  variety  is  partial 
to  and  flourishes  best  on  its  God-given  proper  food.  Red,  black,  white 
and  burr  oak  get  their  best  foods  in  different  soils.  Common  observa- 
tion tells  us  of  a  white  oak  soil,  a  burr  oak,  etc.  The  linn,  maple  and 
elm  get  their  best,  food  from  different  soils.  A  proper  prairie  soil  will 
not  allow  a  tree  to  grow  in  it  if  left  free  to  fight  its  own  battles.  How 
many  times  we  have  seen  heavy  timber  growing  up  to  a  prairie  line  not 
four  feet  wide;  the  great  trees  leaning  over  the  prairie  side  to  get  the 
most  sunlight  and,  of  course,  dropping  their  fruit  onto  the  prairie,  yet 
in  the  lapse  of  time  there  is  no  encroachment  of  trees  on  the  prairie 
side.  Babb's  prairie  in  Sauk  county  gives  a  good  illustration  of  this. 
Hence,  with  our  cultivated  fruits  to  flourish  best  and  stand  our  winters 
best  each  must  have  its  proper  food  and  a  good  degree  of  humidity.  I 
would  not,  however,  ignore  the  fact  that  climate  has  something  to  do 
with  the  condition  of  the  cultivated  fruit  tree.  Most  fruit  trees  will 
stand  a  great  degree  of  cold  if  there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  atmosphere. 
Pomological  physiology  should  be  closely  studied  by  him  who  deals  in 
fruit  raising  and  in  schools  it  should  be  taught  as  much  as  animal 
physiology." 

Quaker  Settlement  in  the  Little  Baraboo  Valley 

Lydia  M.  Williams  Cammack  writes  as  follows  from  Ontario,  Cali- 
fornia, in  1910,  regarding  the  early  history  of  Woodland  Township  and 
the  Quaker  settlement  of  the  Little  Baraboo  Valley:  "Away  back  in 
New  York  City  a  beautiful  opera  singer,  of  a  wealthy  family,  became 
the  bride  of  a  popular  young  man.   Life  was  roseate  for  them  until  the 
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wine  eup,  the  curse  of  all  ages,  held  A.  D.  R.  Mitchel  in  firm  bondage. 
Determined  that  this  disease  (we  now  call  it)  should  be  broken,  Mr. 
Nehetniah  Austin,  brother  of  Mrs.  Mitchel,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lucretia 
Austin,  planned  an  adventure  for  the  two  families  into  the  wild  and 
lonely  forest  of  the  Little  Baraboo  Valley.  Mr.  Austin  and  his  wife 
chose  a  piece  of  land  and  settled  where  I  ronton  now  stands,  while  Mr. 
Mitchel  settled  about  three  and  a  half  miles  west.  These  were  the  first 
houses  between  Reedsburg  and  the  Kickapoo  river  (1847).  During  the 
next  five  years  three  or  four  other  families  chose  laud  near  these  people. 

"In  1852  a  few  families  of  Friends  (Quakers)  from  the  aguey  low 
lands  of  Indiana  drove  in  covered  wagons  westward  in  search  of  a  more 
healthful  country  and  climate  and  for  some  unknown  reason,  perhaps 
because  of  the  pure  water  supply,  took  up  land  in  the  Little  Baraboo 
Valley  near  the  Mitchel  home. 

• 

First  Schoolhouse,  Postokkice  and  Hotel 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  the  valley  was  known  as  the  Blakeslee  school- 
house  and  was  located  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Quaker  settlement. 
Here  the  matrimonial  fates  of  many  of  the  stable  men  and  women  of  the 
community  were  decided. 

"The  first  postoffice  was  established  at  Irontou  and  later  one  at  a 
country  place  four  miles  west,  called  Oaks.  This  last  was  discontinued 
and  one  established  beside  the  Quaker  church,  about  three  miles  west  of 
Ironton,  named  Friendswood.  Later  this  was  discontinued  and  the 
Oaks  postoffice  re-established. 

"In  the  early  days  the  townships  of  Ironton  and  La  Valle  were  called 
the  Marston  Precinct. 

"When  immigration  was  most  rapid  into  the  valley,  a  sort  of  inn  was 
instituted  at  the  old  Coryell  place,  kept  by  Mr.  Sands,  and  called  the 
Valley  House. 

"The  earliest  records  of  Woodland  township  date  back  to  1858.  Mr. 
Horton  was  town  clerk  for  thirty-seven  years. 

"The  first  burials,  made  in  the  little  graveyard  in  the  woods  about 
half  a  mile  east  from  Oaks  Cemetery,  were  those  of  Nellie  Davis,  mother 
of  Neil  Davis,  and  Elizabeth  Stafford,  mother  of  Elizabeth  Bundy. 

"The  winters  of  1856  and  1857  are  still  remembered  as  the  Cold 
Winters,  the  snow  falling  four  feet  deep  and  crusting.  The  temperature 
reached  46  degrees  below  zero.  There  was  much  sleet  and  the  winter 
was  long  and  the  new  settlers  in  their  small  log  houses,  with  their  stone 
fireplaces,  had  not  a  little  exercising  to  keep  wood  in  and  cold  out. 

Farms  and  Means  op  Livelihood 

"The  land  throughout  the  valley  was  first  taken  from  the  govern- 
ment at  $1.25  per  acre  and  then  sold  or  traded  to  others.    The  Bundy 
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place  was  bought  from  Mr.  Aaron  Benbow  for  a  small  wooden  bucketful 
of  gold,  $1,000.  The  Williams  place  of  108  acres  was  bought  of  Levi 
Bunker  for  $1,000.  In  1869  Mr.  Stowe  bought  80  acres  for  $200  and  a 
double-barreled  shotgun. 

"Most  of  the  families  coming  into  the  valley  spent  their  money  for 
land  and  depended  on  their  own  labor  to  clear  up  the  farm  and  raise  or 
earn  a  living;  and  if  the  family  chanced  to  be  large,  or  had  sickness, 
the  pinchings  of  poverty  were  often  felt.  'Store  goods'  were  sparingly 
indulged  in  for  food  or  clothing.  Sheep  were  raised,  and  the  spinning 
wheel,  loom  and  knitting  needles  were  kept  busy.  As  much  pride  was 
felt  over  the  new  linsey-woolsey  as  over  the  finer  fabrics  later  on. 

"The  discovery  of  ginseng  growing  wild  in  the  woods  was,  to  the 
early  settlers,  a  source  of  a  meagre  income,  as  the  commodity  brought, 
in  the  market,  six  or  seven  cents  a  pound  green,  or  twenty-five  cents  dry. 
Many  wild  adventures  were  related  of  evenings,  caused  by  searching  for 
the  precious  root.  The  many  wild  fruits  and  nuts  found  in  the  forests 
and  along  the  creeks  furnished  the  settlers  with  that  which  they  missed 
from  the  eastern  orchards.  The  maple  groves  in  spring  furnished  the 
sweets  and  the  gardens  were  supplemented  by  the  wild  greens.  Very 
little  marketing  eould  be  done  until  after  the  railroad  was  built  in  the 
early  '70s.   Then  the  timber  began  to  be  valuable. 

"By  1855  it  was  thought  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Friends  had  set- 
tled in  the  valley  to  maintain  a  Friends'  meeting  or  church.  Accord- 
ingly one  was  organized  in  the  home  of  Jabez  Brown  and  his  father, 
who  then  lived  in  the  little  log  house  beside  the  creek,  later  owned  by 
the  Gray  family.  Thirty  charter  members  were  recorded,  including  four 
ministers.  As  Friends'  ministers  never  received  salaries  in  those  days, 
and  spoke  only  when  tlm  Spirit  moved  them,  there  was  no  thought  of 
any  embarrassment  over  the  four  preachers  for  the  congregation  of 
thirty.  In  1856  a  little  log  Friends'  meeting-house  was  built  about  three 
miles  west  of  Ironton  and  a  Sabbath  School  organized  a  little  later. 

"Uncle"  James  Stanley 

"Death  early  claimed  three  of  the  original  ministers  and  James 
Stanley,  the  saint  of  all  the  valley  and  the  only  man  of  whom  none  spoke 
ill,  remained  as  shepherd  of  the  flock  for  more  than  forty  years,  helped, 
of  course,  by  others  who  came  to  the  calling  of  preacher  later." 

The  narrative  continues  by  giving  some  of  the  good  uncle's  favorite 
texts,  among  others,  "Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation." 

"This  last  text  was  once  illustrated  in  an  amusing  way.  Uncle  James 
always  prayed  with  his  eyes  open  and  one  day,  during  his  prayer,  he 
noticed  that  his  horse  was  unhitched  from  the  post.  He  abruptly  left 
off  praying,  arose,  walked  out  of  the  church,  tied  his  horse,  returned, 
kneeled,  and  went  right  on  with  his  prayer  as  though  nothing  had 
occurred. 
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Large  Church  and  School 

"After  the  Friends  had  worshipped  a  number  of  years  in  the  little 
log  meeting-house  they  began  talking  of  a  new  building,  and  during  the 
'60s  began  the  erection  of  a  large  two-story  frame  house,  60  by  30  feet, 
proposing  to  have  a  school  in  connection  with  the  church.  This  was 
several  years  in  building  and  its  timbers  hewn  from  logs  were  massive. 
It  was  built  by  the  carpenters  of  the  valley,  John  Williams  and  Solomon 
Cook  putting  into  it  much  gratuitous  labor. ' ' 

Notable  Teachers 

"There  were  several  notable  teachers  among  the  Friends,  Jabez 
Brown  being  the  one  of  largest  service  and  one  of  the  ablest.  He  had 
been  a  student  at  Spiceland  Academy,  Ind.,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  the  Quaker  settlement,  in  1855,  became  a  teacher  in  the  district  school. 
He  continued  to  teach  for  over  fifty  years,  and  many  of  his  pupils  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps. 

"If  Jabez  Brown  may  be  called  the  educational  father  in  the  church, 
his  sister,  Mary  Cook,  who  became  a  minister,  may  be  called  the  spiritual 
mother.  She,  and  later  her  daughters,  Antoinette  Coryell  and  Ella  C. 
Veeder,  had  great  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all,  especially  of 
those  of  the  church. 

"Antoinette  Coryell  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  founding  of  the 
Friendswood  Academy,  which  was  opened  October  6,  1884.  After  three 
years  there  was  a  wholesale  migration  of  the  Quakers  of  the  Little 
Baraboo  Valley  to  a  locality  near  Whittier,  California,  and  Antoinette 
Coryell  transferred  her  activities  in  education  thither. 

A  Hard  Temperance  Test 

The  position  of  Friends  on  the  temperance  question  has  always 
been  positive.  "But  when  the  price  of  hops  was  high,  and  many  of  the 
people  were  putting  out  hop-yards,  the  connection  between  the  drinking 
of  liquor  and  raising  the  commodity  from  which  it  was  made,  was 
quite  obliterated  to  a  few  of  the  Friends,  though  the  stanchest  ones  held 
to  their  principles  and  would  neither  grow  hops  nor  let  their  children 
pick  the  hops.  With  money  so  scarce  and  hops  so  high-priced,  this  was 
a  sore  test.  One  of  the  pillars  of  the  church  finally  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion and  planted  out  a  yard,  but  his  conscience  was  not  clear  over  the 
matter,  and  while  the  price  was  still  very  high  and  his  vines  strong  and 
healthy,  he  plowed  them  all  up  and  joined  the  anti-hop  people.  This 
was  a  legacy  in  which  his  children  delight.  That  fall  (of  1868)  hops 
went  down  from  60  cents  to  3  cents  per  pound,  and  the  year  will  long 
be  remembered  as  the  year  of  the  Hop  Crash.    Many  who  had  gone 
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heavily  in  debt  on  the  strength  of  the  hop  crop  were  not  able  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  some  even  lost  their  homes.  After  that,  it  was  not  hard  to 
see  that  hop-raising  was  wrong. 

Scattering  of  the  Colony 

"The  Jabcz  Brown  family  moved  to  Madison  and  from  there  scat- 
tered to  the  extremes  of  the  continent,  Melissa  alone  remaining  in  charge 
of  the  College  Hook  Store.  Three  of  the  family  are  in  the  Brown  Pre- 
paratory School,  of  Philadelphia,  founded  by  the  eldest  son,  Alonzo. 
One  is  in  Portland,  Oregon.  The  graves  of  our  honored  teacher  and  his 
wife  are  side-by-side  in  a  quiet  spot  in  the  Madison  Cemetery.  Others 
of  the  church  are  scattered  to  almost  every  corner  of  America.  The 
advantages  of  the  West  appealed  to  many,  and  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska 
and  Dakota  beeamc  homes  of  some  of  them.  The  migration  to  California 
in  1888  took  the  mainstays  of  the  church.  But  the  few  remaining  mem- 
bers tore  down  the  big  church,  and  of  its  timbers  built  a  smaller  one 
near  the  Oaks  schoolhouse. 

A  Re-visit  to  the  Old  Church 

"Above  the  pulpit  hangs  that,  same  framed  motto  that  Monroe 
Hammer  on  his  death  bed  bequeathed  to  the  church — '  In  God  We  Trust. ' 
In  1909,  after  eighteen  years'  absence,  the  writer  entered  that  little 
church  one  Sunday  afternoon,  expecting  to  see  nothing  familiar.  I  had 
but  sat  down  when  I  recognized  the  very  same  old  seats  our  fathers  and 
mothers  sat  upon.  I  had  but  to  close  my  eyes  to  see  each  member  of  the 
olden  time  in  his  or  her  familiar  place,  and  realize  that  in  silence  we  are 
still  communing  with  our  God." 

Pioneer  Methodism 
By  Rev.  T.  M.  Fullerton 

"Having  been  requested,  as  one  of  the  pioneer  preachers  of  Sauk 
county,  to  contribute  some  reminiscenses  of  early  times,  I  very  cheerfully 
comply.  I  have  kept  a  tolerably  copious  journal,  so  that  I  am  not  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  memory  as  to  dates  and  events  and  persons  to  which 
and  of  whom  I  may  have  occasion  to  speak. 

"It  was  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  those  inevitable  men  on  the  frontier, 
a  Methodist  itinerant  preacher,  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1841.  I  was 
not,  however,  the  first  of  my  class  to  visit  Sauk  county.  That  honor, 
I  think,  belongs  to  Rev.  James  G.  Whitford,*  now  of  Volga  City,  Iowa. 

•  Mrs.  Henry  Teel,  saye  John  C rummer,  preached  the  first  sermon  in  Sauk  County 
in  May,  1840. 
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It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that,  possibly,  Rev.  John  Crummer  preceded 
him,  but  of  this  I  have  no  knowledge  sufficient  to  form  a  belief. 

"Mr.  Whitford,  after  spending  a  number  of  years  of  widowerhood, 
part  of  them  near  St.  Paul,  and  an  Indian  and  frontier  missionary,  very 
naturally  desired  to  find  a  fellow  sufferer  of  the  gentler  sex,  hoping,  as 
many  do,  that  by  uniting  their  sorrows  they  could  bear  them  more  joy- 
fully. Mrs.  Sarah  Sayles,  the  widowed  daughter  of  Henry  Teel,  who 
had  removed  to  the  Bluffs  on  Sauk  Prairie  in  1840,  attracted.  During 
his  visits  here  he  preached  to  the  few  settlers  that  gathered  for  the  pur- 
pose, and,  I  believe,  formed  the  first  class  in  Sauk  County,  but  of  the 
date,  and  of  all  the  names  he  has  no  record.  The  class  was  formed  at  the 
house  of  Father  Teel,  still  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  which  for 
several  years  was  the  place  of  meeting.  Mr.  Whitford  and  Mrs.  Sales 
were  united  in  marriage  by  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1841,  and  this  was  probably  the  first  marriage  in  Sauk  County. 

The  Prairie  in  1841 

"My  first  record  relating  to  this  county  mentions  meeting  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Reed,  now  of  Epworth,  Iowa,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Dubuque 
District,  and  J.  G.  Whitford,  on  their  way  to  Sauk  Prairie,  May,  1841, 
to  hold  a  quarterly  meeting.  Mr.  Reed  was  then  presiding  elder  of  the 
Platteville  District,  Rock  River  Conference,  which  embraced  all  this 
region  of  country;  and  Mr.  Whitford  was  stationed  at  Mineral  Point, 
associated  with  this  county  circuit.  I  was  his  assistant.  They  left  an 
appointment  for  me  a  few  weeks  from  that  time,  and  promised  the 
people  a  preacher  for  the  next  year.  I  reached  the  Prairie  on  the  23d 
of  June,  1841.  The  only  road  then  from  Mineral  Point  was  by  way  of 
Blue  Mounds,  and  the  only  vestige  of  habitation  between  Brigham's 
tavern  and  the  river  at  about  where  the  Lower  Bridge  now  is,  was 
Mr.  Thomas'  Station,  near  Cross  Plains.  All  the  supplies  for  the  Upper 
Wisconsin  pioneers  were  drawn  on  the  military  road  leading  to  Fort 
Winnebago,  now  Portage  City.  Mr.  Thomas  had  established  a  way- 
station  for  teamsters  and  travelers.  From  this  road  a  way  was  opened 
from  about  the  present  Alden's  Corners  to  the  river.  The  crossing  at 
Lower  Sauk  village  was  the  only  ferry  then  between  the  Fox  and  the 
shot  tower  at  Helena.  I  copy  the  entry  in  my  journal  as  made  on  my 
first  visit  on  the  above  date : 

"  'After  riding  through  a  heavy  rain  storm,  on  a  very  bad  road,  I 
crossed  the  river  and  got  to  Father  Teel's  at  the  Bluffs,  just  at  dark. 
I  have  often  heard  of  this  prairie,  but  like  the  Queen  of  the  South,  I  can 
say,  "The  half  has  never  been  told  me!"  It  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Wisconsin  river,  eight  miles  long  and  four  wide,  being  about  eighty-five 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  lower  part  of  it  is  about  ten 
feet  above  high  water  mark,  and  it  gradually  rises  until  the  northern 
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part  is  fifty  or  more  feet  high.  The  soil  is  in  places  sandy,  but  very 
productive,  and  all  adapted  to  cultivation.  This  was  once  the  great 
headquarters  of  the  Sac  nation  of  Indians,  and  large  fields  of  their  corn 
hills  are  yet  plainly  visible.  These  were  driven  hence  by  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  and  subsequently  they  gave  place  to  the  whites,  some  of  whom 
first  settled  here  about  two  years  ago.  There  are  now  about  270  inhabit- 
ants on  the  prairie.  A  flourishing  little  village  is  commenced  on  the 
river. 

' '  '  There  is  here  a  Hungarian  Count — so  he  calls  himself— who  claims 
to  have  large  quantities  of  money,  and  is  expending  it  liberally  in 
improvements.  There  is  also  an  Englishman  here  who  claims  to  have 
been  a  Lord  in  the  old  country.  He  is  in  partnership  with  the  Count. 
They  both  look  life  savages,  wearing  a  long  beard  above  as  well  as  below 
the  mouth.  And  they  are  the  great  men  of  the  place,  and  others  adopt 
their  customs,  and  make  themselves  as  ridiculous  as  possible.'  " 

Muscoda  Mission 

"On  Thursday  evening,  June  24th,  I  preached  at  the  Bluffs  from 
1  Cor.  13,  13;  Friday  evening  at  the  Lower  Village,  in  an  unfinished 
school  house,  from  Rev.  3,  20;  Sunday,  A.  M.  at  the  Bluffs,  and  in  the 
evening  again  at  the  village. 

"At  the  Rock  River  Conference,  held  at  Platteville,  closing  Sep- 
tember 2,  1841,  I  was  appointed  to  Muscoda  mission,  in  Platteville  Dis- 
trict, Rev.  Henry  W.  Reed,  Presiding  Elder.  The  mission  embraced  all 
the  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  Muscoda  to  Fort  Winne- 
bago. Before  the  close  of  the  year  I  had  appointments  at  Muscoda,  Blue 
Mounds,  then  known  as  Centreville,  near  Meeker's  lead  furnace  (High- 
land, four  miles  north,  was  not  even  thought  of  then),  Helena,  Ridge- 
way,  Blue  Mounds,  Sauk  Village,  Honey  Creek  Mills,  Bluffs  and  Baraboo. 
It  required  three  weeks  to  make  my  round,  involving  a  travel  of  more 
than  two  hundred  miles,  for  there  were  scarcely  any  roads. 

"My  first  appointment  at  Honey  Creek  Mills,  where  several  families 
bad  settled,  was  September  16,  and  the  text  was  James,  4,  8,  the  meeting 
being  at  Mr.  Gould's,  and  there  were  eighteen  present.  At  this  point 
we  afterwards  held  the  meetings  at  a  Mr.  Crain's,  whose  wife  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"Finding  the  distance  so  great  to  go  and  return  by  way  of  the 
Mounds,  I  crossed  the  river  at  Helena,  Mr.  Alva  Culver,  who  boarded  the 
shot  tower  men,  keeping  a  scow  for  the  purpose,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  went  up  to  Sauk  on  the  old  Indian  trail.  This  route  I 
traveled  eight  or  ten  times  during  the  year.  The  trail  was  circuitous, 
bearing  out  from  the  river,  and  crossing  several  wet  marshes,  where  my 
little  Canada  pony  could  not  bear  me  up.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience 
of  dismounting  in  a  quagmire  nearly  knee  deep,  and  wading  twenty 
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rods,  as  I  often  did,  I  sought  a  better  route.  Sometimes  I  went  up  the 
river  bank,  but  the  logs  and  gorges,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bluffs  coming 
to  the  water's  edge,  made  that  a  difficult  road.  I  tried  several  times  to 
vary  the  former  track,  to  split  the  difference  between  the  impassable 
river  bank  and  the  swampy  trail,  but  like  almost  all  bargains  on  splitting 
the  difference,  I  found  myself  badly  sold.  I  settled  down  at  last  to  the 
conviction  that  it  is  safe  to  follow  the  trails  of  Indians  until  civilized 
highways  are  made. 

Mr.  Wilson  Moves  to  the  Creek 

"There  were  no  settlors  in  your  county  west  of  Honey  Creek  till  the 
fall  of  1841,  or  the  spring  of  1842.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Aot  tower  cooper, 
moved  his  family  to  the  mouth  of  WTilson's  creek  in  the  latter  part  of 

1841.  He  was  a  well  informed  Scotchman,  and  had  a  family  of  well 
posted  children.  I  stayed  with  him  one  night,  when  I  was  informed 
it  was  an  established  family  order  that,  by  turns,  one  should  read  history 
or  some  other  solid  work,  of  which  he  had  a  good  library,  each  night, 
while  all  the  others  worked  and  listened.  Hence  the  intelligence  of  the 
children  was  remarkable  for  a  frontier  family. 

First  Preaching  at  Spring  Green 

"Soon  after  a  Mr.  Turner  settled  about  where  Spring  Green  now  is, 
and  several  young  men  took  claims  on  the  prairie.   On  the  30th  of  May, 

1842,  I  preached  in  Mr.  Turner's  house  to  the  family  and  three  young 
men  who  came  in.  My  text  was  'The  time  is  short,'  1  Cor.  7,  2!).  That 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  attempt  at  preaching  in  Spring  Green. 

"In  1841  there  was  a  temporary  bridge  built  across  Honey  Creek 
at  the  mill  which  saved  me  trouble.  Before  that  I  had  made  my  pony 
swim  the  creek  at  the  crossing  of  the  trail,  and  had  taken  my  baggage 
across  on  a  log.  Sometimes  my  pony  concluded  it  was  as  easy  for  me 
to  walk  and  carry  that  and  me  too.  Once  I  walked  immediately  behind 
him  for  about  seven  miles.  West  of  this  bridge  a  Canadian,  Mr.  Brisset, 
with  a  young  Yankee  wife,  settled  in  1842.  I  spent  one  night  in  their 
cabin.  Still  west  of  him  a  mile  or  two,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  after  the 
burning  of  the  grass,  I  saw  a  field  of  several  acres  of  parallel  ridges 
about  five  feet  apart,  very  nearly  straight,  that  must  have  been  used 
many  years  before,  for  large  white  oak  trees  grow  all  among  them.  They 
were  more  artistic  than  any  remains  of  Indian  cultivation  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Preaching  at  Baraboo  Mhj-s 

"My  first  visit  to  the  Baraboo  Mills  was  October  5,  1841.  Notice 
of  my  coming  had  not  been  given,  and  we  therefore  had  no  meeting.  At 
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that  time  the  sawmill  had  been  repaired,  a  new  dam  put  in  and  some 
men  employed.  An  old  man,  Dr.  Draper,  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Cburch,  was  some  way  interested  in  the  mill,  and  it  was  called  Draper's 
mill,  lie  invited  me  to  come  and  establish  meetings  there.  A  Mr.  llill, 
from  one  of  the  New  England  states,  had  built  a  log  cabin  about  ten  or 
fifteen  rods  east  of  the  mill,  and  boarded  Mr.  Draper  and  the  hands. 
This  mill  was  not  far  from  half  a  mile  above  the  ford  on  the  Baraboo 
river. 

"On  the  16th  of  October,  Tuesday  evening,  1  preached  in  Mr.  Hill's 
house  to  eleven  persons,  from  2  Cor.,  5,  20;  which  was  certainly  the 
opening  of  the  gospel  for  the  first  time  in  the  Baraboo  valley.  None  of 
those  present  professed  to  be  Christians  save  Mr.  Draper.  After  that 
my  appointments  were  regularly  filled  there,  except  once,  when  the 
roads  were  impassable. 

"On  Sunday,  February  6,  1842,  I  formed  a  Methodist  class  at  Bara- 
boo Mills,  consisting  of  Solomon  Shaffer,  leader,  Ollie  Shaffer,  and 
Parmelia  Gilson,  all  of  whom  were  Methodist  immigrants,  recently  ar- 
rived. Mr.  Shaffer  was  the  mill  blacksmith,  and  lived  in  a  house  newly 
built  south  of  the  mill.  Mrs.  Gilson  and  family  had  settled  about  a  mile 
above  the  river,  on  the  north  side.  Before  I  left  the  circuit  there  were 
one  or  two  families  moved  in  above  the  Gilsons,  I  think  about  five  miles 
up  the  river.  I  visited  them  once,  but  have  no  record  of  the  names. 
My  impression  is  that  one  of  them  was  a  Jones. 

"On  the  10th  of  April  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Hill,  the  woman  of  the  house 
where  our  meetings  were  held,  joined  the  class.  She  was  the  first  con- 
vert to  religion  in  the  valley,  having  made  a  profession  in  the  early 
spring  of  1843. 

"The  unfinished  schoolhouse  at  Lower  Town,  as  Sauk  City  was 
then  called,  was  very  uncomfortable  as  a  place  for  meeting;  besides  the 
people  there  were  chiefly  Germans  and  had  little  sympathy  with  our 
forms  of  religion.  Early  in  the  winter  of  1841-42  we  got  the  privilege 
of  holding  our  meetings  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Skinner  and  thereafter  had 
no  services  at  Lower  Town. 

Rev.  Piui^ip  \V.  Nichols.  First  Resident  Pastor 

"About  the  first  of  April,  1842,  Rev.  Phillip  W.  Nichols  came  with 
his  family  to  Upper  Town,  as  a  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  ne  had  formerly 
been  a  Methodist  itinerant  preacher,  but  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  him- 
self and  his  church,  his  connection  with  that  body  was  dissolved.  He 
had  connected  himself  with  the  Congregational  body,  but  at  that  time  in 
Wisconsin  Territory,  under  what  is  known  as  the  'Union,'  a  minister  of 
either  the  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  Church  eould  serve  the  other 
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without  change  of  ecclesiastical  relations.  So  he  was  a  Presbyterian 
pastor,  but  a  Congregational  minister.  The  scattered  Presbyterian 
friends  here  had  received  him  as  a  missionary,  with  an  appropriation 
from  the  mission  fund  of  four  hundred  dollars,  they  agreeing  to  furnish 
him  a  dwelling,  fuel  and  provisions  for  one  year,  as  their  part.  He  was 
the  first  regular  pastor  for  Sauk  exclusively,  for,  although  I  preceded 
him,  my  parish  embraced  Grant,  Iowa,  Dane  and  Richland  counties,  be- 
sides Sauk  and  all  the  settled  regions  beyond.  Again,  his  salary  equaled 
$700  or  more,  while  mine  could,  according  to  our  law,  be  no  more  than 
$100.  He  had  $100  missionary  funds;  I  but  $50,  aside  from  which  I 
only  received  during  the  whole  year  $0.92.  He  had  a  pleasant  home 
with  his  family ;  I  boarded  round  like  the  schoolmaster  of  the  times.  He 
was  a  man  of  years  of  experience  in  the  ministry  and  knew  the  incon- 
veniences of  Methodist  pioneering;  I  was  inexperienced  in  both.  It  is 
therefore  no  wonder  at  our  first  interview,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Skinner, 
after  I  had  preached  and  called  on  him  to  close,  he  gave  me  and  the 
audience  to  understand  that  he  thought  I  had  vast  room  for  improve- 
ment. We  first  met  April  13th — after  which  we  alternated  in  holding 
meetings  at  Upper  Sauk. 

Home  at  Mother  Teel's 

"My  principal  home  during  the  year  was  at  Father  Teel's.  I  spent 
nearly  a  week  there  once  in  three  weeks,  and  myself  and  horse  shared 
the  best  they  had.  The  family  consisted  of  two  old  persons  and  George, 
about  seventeen,  and  Charles,  about  twelve.  Mother  Teel  was  more 
than  a  mother  to  me,  for  she  saved  my  life,  once  at  least,  by  her  skill 
in  treating  a  dangerous  disease  successfully.  No  poor  itinerant  ever  met 
with  more  generous  hospitality  than  I  did  at  that  'Methodist  Tavern,' 
and  my  home  there  is  among  the  most  cherished  memories  of  my  life. 

"I  finished  my  year  on  July  20th,  having  traveled  about  3,500  miles, 
besides  visiting  generally  about  the  settlement,  preaching  nearly  200 
times  to  congregations  ranging  from  two,  the  lowest,  to  thirty,  the  high- 
est, averaging  eight.  I  could  count  my  congregation  every  time  for 
the  whole  year  without  making  a  mistake !  The  people  were  generally 
poor,  consisting  in  most  instances  of  newly  married  couples,  just  begin- 
ning life  for  themselves.  Put  they  were  exceedingly  kind,  and  I  may 
add,  patient;  for  I  was  often  ill,  and  at  best  could  poorly  interest,  much 
less  profit  them.  Put  it  was  a  valuable  year  to  me,  rich  in  privations, 
trials  and  opportunities,  and  one  I  can  never  forget  because  of  its  pleas- 
ures. 

Succeeded  hv  Seymour  Stover 

"At  the  conference  of  1842.  held  at  Chicago,  Seymour  Stover  suc- 
ceeded me  on  the  Museoda  Mission,  while  I  was  sent  far  hence  to  the 
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gentiles — that  is  among  the  Chippewa  Indians  at  the  head  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. Mr.  Stover  is  still  living  near  Chicago.  His  connection  with 
the  Sauk  county  people  did  not  prove  very  happy.  At  the  end  of  his 
year  the  mission  was  left  off  the  minutes.  In  1844  it  was  again  favored 
with  mention,  but  not  called  'Sauk  Prairie,'  and  left  'to  be  supplied,' 
being  yet  in  Platteville  District,  Benjamin  T.  Kavanaugh  being  the 
Presiding  Elder.  Being  far  away,  1  have  no  knowledge  as  to  who  was 
the  supply  for  that  year,  but  he  probably  was  a  Badger." 

Place  Names  Relating  to  Sauk  County 

An  alphabetical  epitome  of  the  history  of  Sauk  County  Ls  fairly 
contained  in  a  brief  consideration  of  the  origin  of  the  localities  therein 
—geographical,  archaeological  and  political.  As  complete  a  list  as  is 
compatible  with  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  is  given  below. 

Ableman — Village  named  for  Col.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  Ableman. 
The  place  was  once  called  Ablemans  Mills.  Rock  Springs  and  Excelsior. 
The  name  of  Rock  Spriugs  was  given  from  the  springs  at  the  base  of 
the  rocky  bluff,  and  Excelsior  from  the  seal  of  New  York.  See  Excelsior. 

Adams — See  Baraboo. 

Babbs  Prairie — Level  tract  near  Reedsburg,  named  for  James  W. 
Babb  and  son,  John,  who  settled  on  the  prairie  in  1845. 

Badger  State — On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites  and 
other  historians  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Northwest,  the  term  badger  was 
popularly  applied  to  the  commonwealth  because  of  the  habit  of  the  lead 
miners,  many  of  whom  came  from  the  far-eastern  states.  As  they  were 
unable  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the  winter  they  dug  into  the  hillsides, 
burrowed  there  like  badgers,  awaiting  the  opening  of  activity  in  the 
spring.  They  called  themselves  Badgers,  and  the  name  was  fastened  on 
the  state. 

Badger  Valley — Vale  nine  miles  east  of  Spring  Green,  named  for 
animals  once*  numerous  there. 

Bald  Bluff — Hill  in  the  eastern  part  of  Greenfield.  Years  ago  there 
was  no  timber  on  the  land,  but  since  the  coming  of  the  early  settlers 
trees  have  covered  the  hill.  From  this  elevation  or  from  that  region 
several  streams  have  their  origin  and  among  them  are  Jackson,  Sibertz, 
Calydon,  Clark  and  Palmer  creeks. 

Ball  Prairie — Small  level  tract  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
named  for  resident. 

Baraboo— City,  town,  river,  valley  and  bluffs.  The  Town  of  Baraboo 
was  originally  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  by  numerous  historians  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  Baraboo,  the  only  certainty  is  that  there  was  a 
Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Baribeau  who  established  himself  as  a 
trader  on  the  Baraboo  River  early  in  the  last  century  or  near  the  close 
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of  the  century  before.  When  Dr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  of  Madison 
edited  the  Mackinac  Register  he  found  that  Sieur  F.  Baribeau  (pro- 
nounced Baraboo),  voyager,  was  god-father  at  the  baptism  of  a  female 
neophyte,  July  22,  1747.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  which  one  of  the 
Baribeaus  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  had  a  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Baraboo  River.  Tanguay's  record  does  not  come  beyond  1791;  and 
all  it  proves  is  that  there  was  a  well  known  family  of  that  name  and 
that  the  "f.  Baribeau"  mentioned  in  the  Mackinac  Register  (1747)  was 
probably  Francois,  the  progenitor  of  the  family.  Francois  (3)  was  mar- 
ried in  1742  at  Montreal,  and  was  probably  the  signer  at  the  baptismal 
service  as  written  in  the  register  in  1747. 

One  writer  says  that  Baribeau  was  a  young  man,  only  seventeen 
years  old,  when  he  sought  the  Wisconsin  wilderness  to  secure  pelts  for 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  later  for  the  American  Fur  Company. 
Portage  was  the  nearest  settlement  and  when  speaking  of  him  it  would 
be  natural  to  say  down  at  Baribeau 's  or  Baraboo 's.  Hence  the  name 
appeared  in  various  ways  on  the  early  maps  and  in  the  early  annals  of 
this  region. 

In  an  interview  of  Dr.  L.  C.  Draper  with  Spoon  Decorah  in  1877, 
the  old  chief  told  Dr.  Draper  he  was  born  on  the  Baraboo  near  Portage. 
The  name  of  the  village  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  river,  which  was  Ho- 
cooeh-ra  or  Shoot  Fish  River.  Baraboo  was  the  white  man's  name.  In- 
dians never  used  it.  In  the  Winnebago  vocabulary  Dr.  Draper,  on  the 
authority  of  two  old  Indians,  Big  Bear  and  Old  John,  calls  this  stream 
"  Ho-gooch-er-rah,  Fish-Shooting  River.  Ho  is  the  abbreviation  of 
horah,  fish;  and  Gooch-er-rah,  shooting  with  arrows."  In  the  same 
book  he  gives  for  the  site  of  Baraboo  City  "Och  (as  in  German)  -arrow; 
Gravelly  Riffles. ' ' 

Baraboo — The  county  seat  which,  on  the  maps  and  in  the  early  ac- 
counts, was  spoken  of  as  "On  the  Baraboo,"  similar  to  saying  "On  the 
Wabash"  or  "On  the  Lemonwcir. "  Afterwards  it  was  "Baraboo 
Rapids"  and  "Baraboo  Mills."  When  a  plat  was  made  by  Charles  0. 
Baxter  for  Prescott  Brigham,  Mr.  Brigham  decided  to  call  the  place 
Adams  as  he  held  John  Q.  Adams  and  the  Adams  family  in  Massachu- 
setts in  great  esteem.  Soon  after  George  Brown  made  a  plat  of  his 
property  and  called  it  Baraboo.  Much  of  Brown 's  land  was  south  of  the 
river.  On  January  14,  1849,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  or- 
dered the  plats  of  Adams  and  Baraboo  to  be  called  Brooklyn,  but  the 
villages  continued  to  be  separate  until  May,  1866,  when  a  village  charter 
was  obtained  uniting  the  two  under  the  present  name.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  postal  authorities  in  1852  the  name  Adams  was  dropped  and 
the  postoffice  was  afterwards  known  as  Baraboo. 

Bassinger  Island— Island  in  the  Wisconsin  River  opposite  section 
nine  in  the  Town  of  Merrimack,  named  for  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Bassinger, 
formerly  of  Prairie  du  Sac  and  member  of  the  legislature. 
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Bear  Creek — Town  and  stream  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
county,  so  called  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  bears  in  that  vicinity 
in  the  early  days.  The  town  was  named  after  the  stream.  The  Winne- 
bago word  for  Bear  Creek  is  Hoonge-Nee-Shunick. 

Bear  Valley — Discontinued  postoffice  in  the  Town  of  Bear  Creek. 

Bessemer— See  North  Freedom. 

Big  Creek— Stream  in  the  Town  of  La  Valle.  Name  suggested  from 
the  size  of  the  stream. 

Big  Hollow — The  name  of  a  canyon  or  valley  three  miles  long  and 
three  miles  wide  in  the  Town  of  Spring  Green,  named  for  size.  There 
are  a  number  of  these  so-called  hollows  along  the  bluffs. 

Black  Hawk — Discontinued  postoffice  in  the  Town  of  Troy  named 
for  the  Indian  Chief,  Black  Hawk,  leader  of  the  Indians  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war.  After  the  battle  near  Sauk  City  the  Indians  fled  through 
the  wilderness  near  where  the  hamlet  is  located. 

Blakeslie  Prairie— Level  tract  of  land  in  Ironton,  named  for  early 
resident. 

Bloom — See  North  Freedom. 

Bluff  Postoffice — A  discontinued  postoffice  on  the  East  Sauk  Road, 
Town  of  Sumpter,  near  the  bluff. 

Brooklyn — One  of  the  original  towns  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the 
county.  It  was  named  by  R.  Q.  Camp  for  Brooklyn,  New  York,  that 
city  being  named  for  Breuckelen,  Holland.  The  name  signifies  "broken 
upland"  or  "marshy  land." 

Buchanan — Discontinued  postoffice. 

Calydon — When  the  United  States  geological  surveyors  were  at  Dur- 
wards  Glen  at  the  time  of  making  the  contour  map  of  this  region  they 
asked  B.  I.  Durward,  the  poet-painter  who  resided  there,  for  the  name 
of  the  stream  flowing  through  the  glen.  He  replied,  "the  Calydon." 
It  comes  from  Caledonia,  an  ancient  name  in  Scotland,  the  native  land 
of  Mr.  Durward. 

Cahoon  Mine — Iron  mine  opened  in  1911  about  two  miles  south  of 
Baraboo  and  named  for  former  Assemblyman  Wilber  Cahoon. 

Carr  Creek  and  Can-  Valley— Stream  and  vale  in  Ironton  named  for 
David  Carr. 

Cassell — Discontinued  postoffice  in  the  Town  of  Troy.  See  Cassell 
Prairie. 

Cassell  Prairie — Level  tract  in  Town  of  Troy,  named  for  Dr.  J.  N. 
Cassell. 

Chapman  Lake — Small  body  of  water  in  Fairfield,  named  for  Park- 
man  Chapman. 

Christiehood  Prairie — Level  tract  of  land  between  Baraboo  and  North 
Freedom,  named  for  James  Christie. 

Clark  Creek — Stream  which  enters  the  Baraboo  River  in  Glenville, 
about  a  mile  southeast  of  Baraboo,  named  for  Judge  A.  M.  Clark. 
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Cliff  House — Abandoned  hotel  and  discontinued  postoffice  on  the 
north  shore  of  Devils  Lake.  It  was  originally  called  Minnewaukan, 
after  a  lake  by  that  name  in  North  Dakota. 

Climax — A  railroad  siding  between  La  Valle  and  Wonewoc.  The 
fanners  in  the  neighborhood  called  it  Poor  Dickie  and  finally  it  sim- 
mered down  to  the  meaningless  word,  Podunk.  The  place  is  sometimes 
called  Crossmans  Crossing,  for  a  land  owner  there. 

Clinton  Square — Park  in  Lyons  named  for  Governor  Dc  Witt  Clin- 
ton of  New  York.  Governor  Clinton  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Erie  Canal  and  W.  H.  Canfield  was  a  surveyor  on  the  new  waterway. 
Afterwards,  in  1846,  Mr.  Canfield,  deputy  district  surveyor  for  Sauk 
County  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  made  a  plat  of  Lyons  and  named 
the  public  square  or  central  park  for  the  Empire  state  executive. 

Collamer — See  Merrimack. 

Congress  Hall — Glen  between  Delton  and  the  Wisconsin  River  named 
by  the  Topping  family  about  1850  from  the  form  of  the  first  chamber 
at  the  entrance. 

Coon  Bluff — Elevation  in  Dellona  where  the  animals  are  numerous. 

Copper  Creek — Stream  in  Winfield  named  because  copper  ore  was 
found  there.  The  ore  came  down  from  the  north  in  glacial  times  and 
was  known  as  "floating  ore."  The  land  was  held  by  the  government 
for  a  long  time  on  account  of  the  supposed  mineral  wealth  and  in  the 
meantime  much  of  the  ore  was  hauled  away. 

Cramers  Corners — See  Plain. 

Crawford  Creek — See  Draper  Creek. 

Grossman — See  Climax. 

Dawn— Summer  home  of  the  Kcrfoot  family  on  the  Wisconsin  River 
near  Kilbourn. 

Dead  Mans  Spring — On  Section  21,  Town  of  Excelsior.  In  1846,  a 
man  died  near  a  spring  and  it  was  afterwards  named  Dead  Mans  Spring, 
by  James  Babb.   The  man  who  died  there  was  a  surveyor. 

Dell  Creek — A  stream  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  eounty.  The 
word  Dells,  as  applied  to  the  region  of  the  Wisconsin  River  above  and 
below  Kilbourn,  comes  from  the  French,  Dalles,  meaning  the  narrows 
of  a  river  or  between  the  cliffs.  No  doubt  the  place  was  given  the  name 
by  early  Frenchmen  who  came  to  this  region.  From  the  word  dells  we 
get  Lower  Dells,  Upper  Dells,  Dell  Prairie,  Fern  Dell  and  Dell  Creek. 
Delton,  as  applied  to  the  town  and  village,  is  a  contraction  of  Dell  Town. 
Dellona,  the  name  of  a  town,  is  from  the  same  source.  Dell  Creek  was 
named  from  the  number  of  dells  along  the  stream.  The  name  appears 
as  early  as  1845,  as  shown  by  the  government  plats  of  the  surveys. 

Dellona — One  of  the  towns.    See  Dells. 

Dellona — Discontinued  postoffice  in  the  Town  of  Dellona.  See  Dells. 
Delton — One  of  the  towns.    See  Dells. 
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Delton — Village  in  the  Town  of  Delton,  platted  by  Edward  Norris 
and  called  Norris,  for  himself.  When  the  postoffice  was  established  it 
was  called  Loretto,  the  first  name  of  Mrs.  Norris.  Afterward  the  name 
was  changed  to  Delton. 

Denser — Discontinued  postoffice  in  Honey  Creek,  named  for  William 
Denzer. 

Devils  Lake — Going  back  to  the  days  of  the  Indian  this  body  of  water 
was  called  Minnewaukan  or  Evil  Spirit  Lake.    On  the  other  hand,  Dr. 


Scene  Near  Fern  Dell 

M.  M.  Quaife,  superintendent  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  Madison, 
under  date  of  October  18, 1917,  writes:  "We  find  Devil's  Lake,  To-wah- 
cun-chunk-dah,  Sacred  lake — no  bad  meaning." 

Tradition :  Long  years  ago,  a  good  Winnebago  went  on  the  bank  of 
the  lake  offering  his  devotions  aloud  and  crying  to  the  Supreme  Being 
for  twenty  days,  fasting,  when  he  saw  an  animal  resembling  a  cat  rise  to 
the  surface  and,  hearing  the  Indian's  sorrow,  told  him  he  would  help 
him  live  a  long  and  happy  life.  He  did  long  live.  The  prayer  or  wor- 
ship was  called  "naah-tock-ke-nutch."   The  animal  was  called  "Wook- 
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eheth-thwe-dah,  with  long  tail  and  horns.  Many  others  also  saw  this 
animal. 

The  lake  has  unusual  echoing  powers  and  for  this  reason  the  Indians 
supposed  the  bluffs  were  infested  with  spirits.  The  belief  is  current 
that  the  Indians  were  afraid  to  eainp  there  because  of  the  evil  spirits  in 
the  hills.  When  I.  A.  Lapham  visited  the  lake  in  the  fall  of  1849  he 
wrote  in  his  held  notes,  now  in  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society: 
"The  lake  is  vulgarly  called  Devils  Lake  from  the  wild,  rocky  place  in 
which  it  is  found."  The  first  recorded  visit  of  any  person  to  the  lake 
is  James  S.  Alban,  the  first  permanent  settler  in  Sauk  County.  While 
wandering  through  the  hills  in  1839  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  sparkling 
surface  through  the  trees.  On  the  early  maps  it  is  called  Lake  of  the 
Hills  or  Devils  Lake. 

Devils  Lake — Station  formerly  called  Eirkland,  for  Noble  C.  Bark. 
When  the  Cliff  House  was  occupied  the  postofficc  there  was  called  Devils 
Lake  and  at  the  same  time  the  railroad  called  the  station  at  Kirkland, 
Devils  Lake.  This  was  confusing  to  the  postoffice  and  railway  company 
so  the  postoffice  at  Kirkland  was  changed  to  Devils  Lake  when  the  one 
at  the  Cliff  House  was  discontinued. 

Devils  Nose — The  eastern  extremity  of  the  south  range  of  bluffs, 
named  by  the  employes  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway,  who 
built  the  road. 

Draper  Creek — A  stream  which  flows  into  the  Baraboo  River  at  the 
pumping  station  named  for  John  Draper.  It  was  formerly  called  Craw- 
ford Creek  for  James  Crawford. 

Kagle — One  of  the  original  towns  in  the  county,  named  probably  for 
national  emblem. 

Excelsior — One  of  the  towns,  named  by  Col.  S.  V.  R.  Ableman.  The 
name  appears  in  the  seal  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  native  common- 
wealth of  Colonel  Ableman. 

Excelsior — See  Ableman. 

Fairfield— Town,  probably  named  for  Fairfield,  Massachusetts.  The 
town  was  first  named  Flora  by  Timothy  Adams  for  an  old  sweetheart. 
The  residents  did  not  like  the  name  and  a  petition  was  circulated  by 
John  Crawford  which  resulted  in  a  change.  The  counties  and  towns  of 
New  England  named  Fairfield  were  so  called  from  the  beauty  of  their 
fields. 

Featherston  Creek— Stream  in  Ironton,  named  for  Thomas  Feather- 
ston. 

Finlay — Discontinued  postoffice. 
Flora — See  Fairfield. 

Franklin — Town,  named  for  Benjamin  Franklin  or  geographical  divi- 
sion of  the  same  name  in  another  state. 

Freedom — Town,  the  name  no  doubt  is  patriotic.  Freedom  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  other  towns  and  the  residents  worked  hard  to  be  sepa- 
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rated.    When  the  new  town  was  formed  the  word  Freedom  may  have 
been  used  as  typical  of  their  efforts. 
Fricndswood — See  Oaks. 

Garrison — Abandoned  village  and  discontinued  postoffice  at  the  Lower 
Narrows  of  the  Baraboo  River,  named  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Gar- 
rison, residents  there. 

Giddings — Discontinued  postoffice,  section  one,  Town  of  Excelsior, 
probably  named  for  Joshua  Reed  Giddings,  an  American  statesman. 

Glenville — Region  southeast  and  near  Baraboo,  named  by  C.  L.  Pear- 
son for  the  glen-like  appearance  of  the  locality.  The  little  red  school 
house  was  once  the  name  of  the  section. 

Gordon — A  telegraph  station  established  between  Reedsburg  and  La 
Valle  when  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  built  a  second  track.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  unknown  unless  it  be  for  William  W.  Gordon,  president 
of  a  railroad  in  Georgia. 

Greenfield — Town  named  by  Nathan  Dennison  for  Greenfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, his  former  home.  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  was  named  for  a 
river  which  intersects  it.  Before  its  incorporation  as  a  town  the  settle- 
ment was  known  as  "Green  River  District." 

Hacketts  Corners — See  North  Freedom. 

Haraszthy — See  Sauk  City. 

Harrisburg — Discontinued  postoffice,  section  seventeen,  Town  of  Troy, 
named  for  John  W.  Harris.  It  was  originally  spelled  Harrisburgh. 

Hay  Creek— Stream  near  Reedsburg  where  the  early  residents  cut 
hay,  hence  its  name. 

Haystacks — Elevations  in  Dellona  having  fantastic  shapes,  as  the 
name  implies. 

Hill  Point— See  Tuckerville. 

Hubbell  Prairie— Level  tract  of  land  in  La  Valle,  named  for  early 
owner. 

Hulbert  Creek— Stream  in  the  Town  of  Dclton,  named  for  Joel 
Hulbert. 

Honey  Creek — T.  A.  Lapham  in  his  "History  of  Wisconsin,"  pub- 
lished in  1836,  says  the  stream  is  called  Naumatonan  or  Honey  Creek. 
The  former  name  is  probably  Winnebago  but  its  meaning  is  unknown. 
The  name  of  noney  Creek  was  applied  to  the  stream  on  account  of  so 
many  wild  bees  with  rich  stores  of  honey  being  found  there  by  the 
early  settlers.  Honey  Creek  is  the  largest  stream  wholly  within  the 
county. 

Honey  Creek — Town  named  for  the  stream.  The  town  was  originally 
much  larger. 

Horse  Bluff — An  elevation  just  west  of  the  Village  of  La  Valle  named 
in  a  peculiar  way.  H.  C.  Palmer  relates  that  in  an  early  day  several 
hunters  were  camped  there  and  while  seated  around  the  blazing  fire, 
smoking  their  pipes,  they  were  startled  by  the  neighing  of  a  horse.  Very 
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soon  a  pony,  saddled  and  bridled,  came  trotting  into  the  camp.  For 
two  days  a  search  was  made  for  the  owner,  without  avail.  The  only  white 
men  known  in  that  vicinity  at  the  time  were  James  W.  Babb  and  his  son, 
John,  on  Babbs  Prairie.  The  mystery  was  never  cleared  and  since  that 
day  the  elevation  has  been  known  as  Horse  Bluff. 

Humboldt— Discontinued  postoffice,  section  35,  Town  of  Ironton, 
probably  named  for  the  geographer,  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

Ironton — Town  and  village,  named  by  Jonas  Tower  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  iron.  Early  surveyors  reported  iron  on  account  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  needle. 

Iroquois  Mine — An  iron  mine  in  the  Town  of  Freedom,  tirst  called 
the  Sauk  Mine  for  the  name  of  the  county.  It  was  originally  owned  by 
the  Iroquois  Iron  Company,  which  operated  the  Iroquois  Furnace  Com- 
pany. When  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company  purchased  the  plant  the 
name  was  changed  to  Iroquois  for  the  name  of  the  furnace.  The  word 
Iroquois  is  from  one  of  the  five  great  Indian  nations  which  once  inhab- 
ited Central  New  York,  and  is  said  to  come  from  "hiro,"  I  have  said,  and 
from  "koue."  a  vocable,  which  expresses  joy  or  sorrow,  according  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  pronounced. 

Jackson  Creek — A  stream  which  enters  the  Baraboo  River  near  the 
Jackson  bridge  in  Greenfield  and  is  usually  called  Jackson  Creek  for 
•I.  Jackson,  an  early  settler.  On  the  United  States  topographical  map 
issued  about  1897  the  stream  is  called  Rowley  Creek,  the  name  being 
that  of  another  resident.  Tn  territorial  times  the  stream,  or  at  least  the  . 
upper  portion  of  it,  was  known  as  Leambros  Creek.  Leambro  lived  with 
a  group  of  Indians  at  the  headwaters  of  the  creek.  He  was  a  Frenchman 
and  had  a  squaw  for  a  wife. 

Jonesville — Discontinued  postoffice,  northeast  corner  of  section  19, 
Town  of  Spring  Green,  named  for  Thomas  Jones,  the  first  postmaster. 
The  office  stood  on  an  Indian  burying  ground  which  has  since  been  eaten 
away  by  the  Wisconsin  River. 

Karstctter  Prairie — Level  tract  of  land  in  La  Valle,  named  for  early 
owner. 

Kings  Corners — Discontinued  postoffice  in  the  Town  of  Surapter, 
named  for  Solomon  King.   The  village  plat  was  called  New  Haven. 

Kingston — One  of  the  original  towns,  named  for  Kingston,  New  York, 
the  home  of  the  King  family,  early  residents  in  the  town.   See  Sumpter. 

Kirkland— See  Devils  Lake. 

Kirk  wood— Railroad  siding  west  of  Baraboo.   Steunett  says  the  name 
was  given  for  N.  C.  and  Timothy  Kirk. 
La  Bars  Pond — See  Mirror 'Lake. 
Lake  of  the  Hills — See  Devils  Lake. 

La  Rue— Village  site  platted  in  the  Town  of  Freedom  and  named  for 
W.  G.  La  Rue,  a  former  resident  of  Baraboo,  who  was  instrumental  in 
locating  the  vast  beds  of  ore  in  the  region. 
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La  Valle — Town  and  village.  The  name  means  "the  valley."  There 
is  some  dispute  as  to  who  should  have  the  honor  of  applying  the  term. 
See  Marston. 

Leach  Creek — John  Brink  named  Leach  Lake  and  Creek  from  the 
fact  that  the  water  leached  or  percolated  through  the  soil.  Brink  was 
a  United  States  surveyor  from  Crystal  Lake,  111.,  and  when  he  made  the 
subdivisions  of  Fairfield  he  camped  near  the  creek. 

Leaeh  Lake— See  Leach  Creek. 

Leambro  Creek — See  Jackson  Creek. 

Leland — Discontinued  postoffice  in  the  Town  of  Honey  Creek,  named 
for  Cyrus  Iceland,  member  of  State  Legislature. 

Lime  Ridge — Village  in  the  Town  of  Ironton,  named  for  a  lime  ridge 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  place,  where  the  first  postoffice  was  located. 

Litchfield— Portion  of  the  plat  of  the  City  of  Baraboo,  named  by  R.  G. 
Camp  for  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  which  in  turn  was  named  for  Litch- 
field, England. 

Little  Prairie — Level  tract  in  Town  of  Troy,  named  from  the  small 
size  of  the  prairie. 

Loddcs  Mill— Discontinued  postoffice  in  the  Town  of  Prairie  du  Sac, 
named  for  Martin  Lodde.  The  postoffice  was  once  called  Rowells  Mills 
for  Henry  Rowell. 

Log  Town — See  Plain. 

Loretto — Discontinued  postoffice  in  the  Town  of  Bear  Creek,  named 
by  Rev.  Fr.  T.  A.  Byrne  for  Loretto,  Italy.  It  is  sometimes  spelled 
Loreto. 

Loretto — See  Delton. 

Lower  Narrows — See  Narrows. 

Lyons — Suburb  of  Baraboo  named  by  Harvey  Canfield,  for  Lyons, 
New  York,  where  he  once  resided.  Lyons,  New  York,  was  named  for 
Lyons,  France. 

Manchester— Abandoned  plat  and  village  where  the  city  pumping 
station  is  located,  named  for  eastern  city. 

Man  Mound  Park — A  park  in  the  Town  of  Greenfield,  named  for 
large  Indian  effigy  mound  shaped  like  a  man,  the  only  known  man 
mound  in  the  world. 

Marble  Ridge — Discontinued  postoffice  in  Town  of  Bear  Creek. 

Marian  Park— A  park  at  Prairie  du  Sac,  named  by  W.  H.  Jacobs 
for  his  daughter. 

Marston — Town  formerly  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  no 
longer  on  the  maps,  probably  named  for  some  resident  or  eastern  town 
by  the  name  of  Marston.  There  was  a  postoffice  called  Marston  which 
was  changed  to  La  Valle  on  account  of  it  being  similar  to  Mauston  in  the 
next  county. 

Matts  Ferry — Sec  Merrimack. 

Merrimack — Town  and  village,  named  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Train  for  the 
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County  of  Merrimack  in  New  Hampshire.  It  should  be  spelled  with  the 
final  k,  the  same  as  the  New  Hampshire  name.  The  Village  of  Merrimack 
was  first  called  Matts  Ferry  for  Chester  Mattson  who  operated  a  ferry 
there.  When  the  postoffice  was  established  it  was  called  Collamer  for 
the  postmaster  general.  The  name  was  afterward  changed  to  Merrimack. 
Gannett  says  the  Indian  word  Merrimack  means  "sturgeon"  or  "swift 
water." 

Minnewaukan — See  Devils  Lake. 

Mirror  Lake — Once  known  as  the  "upper"  or  LaBar's  Pond.  It  was 
formed  in  1860  by  the  erection  of  a  dam  near  the  Village  of  Delton.  As 
the  people  came  to  visit  it  for  pleasure  or  fishing,  the  remarkably  clear 
reflections  attracted  attention  and  exclamation,  "what  a  mirror,"  and 
the  like.  In  this  way  the  name  gradually  changed.  It  is  said  that  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Noyes  of  Kilbourn  is  credited  with  first  applying  the  name. 

Narrows  Creek — A  stream  which  flows  through  the  narrows  and  into 
the  Baraboo  River  at  Ableman. 

Narrows  Prairie — A  level  tract  west  of  Ableman,  named  for  Narrows 
Creek,  which  flows  through  the  prairie  and  quartzite  narrows.  Also, 
discontinued  postoffice. 

Narrows,  Upper  and  Lower — Narrow  gorges  in  the  quartzite  hills 
where  the  Baraboo  River  enters  and  emerges  from  the  canoe  shaped 
Baraboo  Valley. 

New  Buffalo — Town  once  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  County  but 
no  longer  on  the  map.  Many  of  the  residents  came  from  Buffalo,  New 
York,  to  New  Buffalo. 

New  Haven — Abandoned  village  plat  in  Snmpter,  named  for  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.    See  Kings  Comers. 

Newport — Abandoned  village  and  discontinued  postoffice  on  Wiscon- 
sin River  in  Delton. 

Norris — See  Delton. 

North  Freedom — Village  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Town  of 
Freedom,  hence  North  Freedom.  Where  the  roads  meet  in  the  center 
of  the  section  was  originally  called  Hacketts  Corners  from  the  families 
residing  there.  When  the  railroad  was  built  two  plats  were  made,  one 
called  Bloom  for  George  W.  Bloom  and  one  called  North  Freedom. 
Afterwards  Bloom  Station  was  changed  to  North  Freedom.  Iron  ore 
used  for  paint  was  later  discovered  and  the  name  became  Bessemer  in 
honor  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  who  invented  the  process  of  reducing  iron 
ore.   The  name  of  North  Freedom  was  later  decided  upon. 

Oaks — An  abandoned  postoffice  in  the  Town  of  Woodland,  once  called 
Friendswood,  from  the  Friends  in  the  neighborhood. 

Oliver — Village  site,  platted  in  the  Town  of  Freedom  in  1911  and 
named  for  Henry  W.  Oliver,  who  was  engaged  in  the  mining  industry. 

Otter  Creek — A  stream  in  the  towns  of  Snmpter  and  Prairie  du  Sac, 
so  named  for  the  animals  which  once  inhabited  the  stream. 
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Otterville — An  abandoned  postoffice  near  the  head  waters  of  Otter 
Creek. 

Palmer  Creek— Stream  in  Greenfield,  named  for  Isaac  Palmer. 

Parfreys  Glen— Beautiful  glen  in  Greenfield,  named  for  Robert  Par- 
frey.  There  was  once  a  mill  and  distillery  there. 

Pecks  Prairie — A  level  tract  east  of  and  adjacent  to  the  City  of 
Baraboo,  named  for  Eben  Peck. 

Pewits  Nest — A  water-fall  and  gorge  on  Skillet  Creek.  W.  H.  Can- 
field  says  in  his  "Outline  Sketches"  that  the  place  received  its  name  in 
1843  from  the  circumstance  of  an  ingenious,  eccentric  mechanic  building 
a  workshop  in  a  recess  of  the  solid  sand-rock,  ten  feet  above  a  deep  pool 
of  water.  The  shop  could  not  be  seen  from  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  or 
from  the  top  from  any  direction  save  one.  Hence,  by  the  early  settlers  it 
was  dubbed  "Pewits  Nest." 

Pine  Creek — A  stream  which  flows  into  Skillet  Creek,  named  for 
the  timber  on  its  banks. 

Plain — Village  in  the  Town  of  Franklin,  once  called  Cramers  Cor- 
ners because  Solomon  Cramer,  John  Cramer  and  Adam  Cramer  owned 
the  land.  A  number  of  rough  buildings  were  put  up  at  the  corners  and 
the  place  became  known  as  Log  Town.  J.  H.  Carpenter  of  Spring  Green 
says  the  place  was  called  Plain  because  the  inhabitants  were  plain  people. 

Pleasant  Prairie — See  Websters  Prairie. 

Plum  Creek — Stream  in  Woodland  named  for  wild  fruit  once  abun- 
dant in  the  locality. 

Plummer  Lake— A  lake  in  Fairfield  named  for  Edward  Plummer. 
Plum  Valley— See  Plum  Creek. 

Point  Sauk — The  highest  land  in  Sauk  County,  being  about  1,620 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  point  was  named  by  the  United  States 
Geographic  Board  in  1907  and  is  located  on  the  P.  Fitzsimmons  farm, 
near  the  center  of  section  15,  Town  of  Greenfield. 

Podunk— See  Climax. 

Poor  Dickie — See  Climax. 

Prairie  du  Sac — Town  and  village,  named  for  the  Sac  or  Sauk  Indians 
once  residing  there — Prairie  of  the  Sacs  or  Meadow  of  the  Sauks. 

Prentice  Creek— Stream  in  Greenfield  named  for  Alexander  Prentice. 

Quiggle  Creek — Stream  in  Merrimack,  named  for  D.  M.  Quiggle. 
It  was  once  called  Searl  Creek  for  H.  Searl,  who  built  a  mill  there. 

Quisisana — Resort  on  the  Wisconsin  near  Kilbourn,  "Here  you  find 
health."  The  name  was  given  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Ely,  Kilbourn. 

Reedsburg— Town  and  city  named  for  D.  C.  Reed.  The  city  was 
originally  spelled  Reedsburgh. 

Rattlesnake  Knob — An  elevation  in  the  Town  of  Dellona  inhabited 
by  rattlesnakes. 

Rebock  Prairie — Level  tract  of  land  in  La  Valle,  named  for  early 
owner. 
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Riches  Postoffiee— Discontinued  postoffice  in  the  northeast  portion  of 
the  Town  of  Troy,  named  for  Robert  Riches. 
Rock  Springs — See  Ableman. 

Rosalietown — Deserted  hamlet  on  the  Wisconsin  River  between  Mer- 
rimack and  Prairie  du  Sac,  named  for  Mrs.  Rosalie  Naffz,  wife  of  Charles 
Naffz. 

Rowells  Mills— See  Loddes  Mill.   Also  discontinued  postoffice. 
Rowley  Creek — See  Jackson  Creek. 

Russells  Corners — Discontinued  postoffice  in  Fairfield,  named  for 
John  B.  Russell. 

Sandusky— Postoffice  in  the  Town  of  Washington,  named  by  William 
Dano  and  Joshua  Holmes  for  Sandusky,  Ohio,  their  former  home. 

Sauk — The  county,  from  the  tribe  of  Sauk  or  Sac  Indians.  When 
the  county  was  organized  January  10,  1849,  the  word  Sauk  was  familiar, 
the  Indians  having  formerly  dwelt  at  Prairie  du  Sac,  where  they  had 
quite  a  village.  The  words  Sac,  Sauk  and  Saukies  are  synonymous  and 
Ozaukee  is  the  Chippewa  form  for  the  tribal  name  of  Sauk.  According 
to  Legler  the  wprd  is  commonly  asserted  to  mean  "people  living  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,"  while  Gannett  interprets  it  as  signifying  "people 
of  the  yellow  earth. ' '  In  1849  Alfred  Brunson  wrote  that  Sauk  County 
received  its  name  from  Sauk  Prairie  within  its  limits. 

Sauk  City— Village  first  called  Harszthy  for  Count  Augustine 
Harszthy,  one  of  the  founders.  The  name  was  difficult  to  remember  so 
it  was  changed  to  Westfield,  but  as  the  word  city,  when  attached  to  names 
of  places,  was  popular  then,'  it  was  later  called  Sauk  City,  after  the 
name  of  the  county. 

Sauk  Prairie — In  his  history  of  Wisconsin  published  in  1846,  I.  A. 
Lapham  says:  "The  prairie  is  about  eight  miles  wide  and  extends 
eighteen  miles  along  the  Wisconsin.  Its  name  is  given  in  allusion  to  its 
form,  being  that  of  a  sack  or  bag  and  not  from  Sauk,  the  tribe  of  In- 
dians." 

Saukville — Section  between  Prairie  du  Sac  and  Sauk  City,  now  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  villages. 
Searl  Creek— See  Quiggle  Creek. 

Sibertz  Creek— A  stream  in  the  eastern  part  of  Greenfield,  named 
for  Jacob  Sibertz. 

Skillet  Creek — Capt.  Levi  Moore  built  a  cabin  near  Skillet  Falls 
and  named  the  stream  and  falls  from  the  waterworn  holes  in  the  soft 
snnd-rock  because  they  looked  much  like  iron  vessels  called  "skillets." 

Skillet  Falls— See  Skillet  Creek. 

Sligo — An  early  Irish  settlement  in  Winfield,  named  for  Sligo  in 
Ireland. 

Spring  Creek — In  Winfield.  named  for  the  many  springs  along  its 
course. 

Spring  Green— Town  and  village.    There  is  much  uncertainty  and 
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there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  naming  of  Spring  Green.  The 
Spring  Green  News  of  July  10,  1902,  says  that  according  to  the  late 
Samuel  Huntley  the  prairie  was  the  first  in  the  spring  of  the  year  to 
show  vegetation;  hence  the  town  was  known  by  that  name  many  years 
previous  to  the  existence  of  the  village.  As  Spring  Green  lies  in  the 
bend  of  the  river  the  cold  ice  water  keeps  the  vegetation  back,  but  when 
it  comes  it  comes  with  a  rush. 

Sumpter — Town  once  called  Kingston.  When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
upon  the  name  of  Kingston  was  changed  to  Sumpter  on  account  of  there 
being  another  Kingston  in  the  state.  The  name  Sumpter  was  wrongly 
spelled  on  an  early  map  and  the  letter  "p"  is  still  inserted. 

Stead  Prairie — Level  tract  of  land  in  Baraboo  Valley,  named  for 
early  owner. 

Troy— Town  named  by  Jonathan  W.  Harris  for  Troy,  Richland 
County,  Ohio,  his  former  home. 

Tuckerville — Discontinued  postoffice  in  the  Town  of  Washington 
named  for  William  Tucker.  The  vicinity  is  now  called  Hill  Point,  from 
a  hill  located  there. 

Twin  Creek— Streams  in  Winfield,  so  named  because  there  are  two 
alike. 

Upper  Narrows — See  Narrows. 

Valton — Postoffice  in  the  Town  of  Woodland,  probably  a  contraction 
of  Vale  Town  or  Valley  Town. 

Washington — Town,  probably  named  for  first  president,  and  not  for 
Washington  Gray,  a  resident  of  the  town. 

Websters  Prairie — Level  tract  between  Baraboo  and  Delton,  named 
for  H.  H.  Webster.   On  the  early  maps  it  was  called  Pleasant  Prairie. 

Westficld — Town,  named  for  the  Village  of  Westfield,  now  Logan - 
ville.  C.  P.  Logan  came  from  Westfield,  New  York,  and  gave  the  name 
to  the  village.  The  original  Westfield  was  in  Massachusetts,  so  named 
because  on  the  western  boundary  of  an  early  survey. 

Westfield— See  Sauk  City. 

White  Mound — Postoffice  in  Franklin,  named  for  a  hill  called  White 
Mound. 

Wilson  Creek— A  stream  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county 
named  for  Thomas  Wilson,  a  Scotchman,  who  came  to  Helena  to  work 
in  £he  shot  tower.  He  crossed  the  Wisconsin  River  as  early  as  1838  to 
explore  the  country  and  moved  into  Sauk  County  in  1840.  Discontinued 
postoffice  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Troy,  named  for  Thomas  Wilson. 

Winfield— Town,  named  for  General  Winfield  Scott. 

Wisconsin — The  early  French  missionaries,  travelers  and  cartograph- 
ers rendered  the  name  Miskonsing,  Miskous,  Meskousing,  Ouisconsing, 
Ouriseonsing,  Ouisconsink,  with  other  variations,  although  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Americans  Ouisconsin  seemed  to  be  in  the  majority.  The 
English  spelling  was  first  Wiskonsan  (closely  phonetic),  but  Congress 
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seemed  to  prefer  the  hard  c,  and  this  was  retained  in  place  of  k,  despite 
the  protests  of  Governor  Doty  and  many  territorial  newspaper  editors. 
Thus  the  official  spelling  became  Wisconsin  and  the  territorial  legis- 
lature on  January  30,  1845,  approved  by  resolution  the  act  of  Congress 
nine  years  before,  concludes  the  historian.  The  territorial  legislature, 
January  30,  1845,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the  name  of  the  terri- 
tory, "Wisconsin."  The  same  orthography  was  used  by  Congress  in  es- 
tablishing the  territorial  government.  The  act  by  Congress  was  ap- 
proved April  20,  1836.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  doubtless 
obscure.  Scholars  arc  generally  agreed,  however,  that  it  is  of  Chippewa 
(Algonquin)  origin,  and  has  been  given  such  varied  translations  as  wild, 
rushing  channel,  beautiful  little  river,  gathering  of  the  waters  and 
muskrat  house. 

Witwen — Discontinued  postoffice  in  the  Town  of  Troy,  named  for 
G.  and  J.  P.  Witwen,  who  built  a  mill  there. 

Woodland — Town.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
but  probably  named  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  timber. 

Woodlawn — Discontinued  postoffice  in  the  Town  of  Washington, 
named  for  Dr.  William  A.  Wood. 

The  Old  Settlers'  Association 

In  the  summer  of  1872  the  old  settlers  of  Sauk  County  formed  an 
association,  both  for  social  intercourse  and  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
historical  data  relating  to  the  county,  whether  in  the  form  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  or  individual  narratives.  Their  annual  meetings 
were  made  the  occasions  of  thus  gathering  as  friends  and  colaborers  in 
various  walks  of  life,  and  of  periodically  presenting  such  facts  as  fell 
within  their  personal  experiences  in  their  native  or  adopted  county. 
These  proceedings  were  published  regularly  and  contained  much  matter 
which  has  been  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  this  history,  and  for  which 
due  acknowledgment  is  hereby  given. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Association  of  Sauk  County 
was  held  June  20,  1872,  in  the  grove  near  William  Johnson's  (Uncle 
Billy's)  house,  in  the  Town  of  Sumpter.  In  the  following,  its  officers, 
well  represented  some  of  the  best  known  pioneers  then  living:  Presi- 
dent, Charles  Halasz,  Sauk  City;  vice  presidents,  Cyrus  Hill,  Columbia 
County;  William  Johnson,  Sumpter;  J.  Hatch,  Baraboo;  A.  Hill,  Prairie 
du  Sac;  Marvin  Blake,  Town  of  Baraboo ;  J.  Thilke,  Town  of  Prairie 
du  Sac;  Enos  Kimball,  Freedom;  secretary,  William  H.  Canfield.  Its 
members,  who  numbered  more  than  140,  had  settled  in  territorial  times, 
previous  to  1849.  Archibald  Barker,  who  came  in  June,  1837,  the  first 
of  the  living  pioneers,  gave  place,  in  the  estimation  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, to  Jonathan  Hatch,  the  oldest  actual  settler  then  living  in  Sauk 
County.   Uncle  Billy  Johnson  came  only  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Hatch. 
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Mr.  Hulas/  continued  as  president  for  a  couple  of  years  and  was 
succeeded  by  Capt.  Levi  Moore,  William  H.  Canlield  continuing  as 
secretary  and  giving  such  general  satisfaction  that  at  a  meeting  held 
in  June,  1884,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  for  life,  "provided  he  would 
serve."  This  he  did,  and  no  other  personal  force  was  so  strong  as  his 
in  keeping  the  association  alive.  In  fact,  with  his  death  in  1913,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  dissolved  as  a  tangible  organization. 

Charles  liirschinger  also  made  a  popular  president  and  long  served  • 
as  treasurer  of  the  association.    T.  M.  Warren,  S.  J.  Seymour,  D.  K. 
Noyes  and  Frank  Hackett  also  headed  its  affairs  with  credit. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  in 
1905,  the  association  virtually  resolved  itself  into  a  body  of  rapidly 
dwindling  old  settlers  and  friends  who  met  wherever  the  spirit  moved 
and  the  enfeebled  body  would  allow ;  and  even  the  social  feature  of  the 
association  was  largely  impaired  by  the  numerous  sectional  and  family 
"homecomings,"  which  became  so  customary.  During  the  eight  years 
which  was  spared  to  him  after  the  formation  of  the  Historical  Society, 
with  its  infusion  of  new  blood  and  interests,  Mr.  Canlield,  who  seemed 
never  to  grow  old  mentally,  applied  himself  with  characteristic  enthu- 
siasm and  helpfulness  to  its  promotion. 

The  Sauk  County  Historical  Society 

With  the  organization  of  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  and  its 
incorporation  on  November  25,  1905,  the  formation  of  a  museum  was 
begun.  Rooms  were  secured  in  the  new  courthouse  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  from  time  to  time  has  made  appropriations  for  the  building 
of  cases  and  the  purchase  of  other  equipment. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  four  classes  of  objects,  archae- 
ological specimens,  pioneer  relics,  war  souvenirs  and  written  or  printed 
matter,  including  books,  documents,  letters  and  the  like,  which  are  of  a 
historical  value. 

As  to  the  Indian  artifacts,  the  collection  contains  rare  pipes,  caches, 
discoidals,  banner  stones  and  gorgets,  besides  thousands  of  axes,  arrows, 
spears,  drills  and  other  of  the  more  common  objects.  The  Christian 
Schmidt  Collection  contains  over  six  hundred  specimens  from  a  remote 
neighborhood  of  the  county  and  were  saved  from  being  scattered  or 
going  to  some  other  instituion  by  the  generosity  of  the  donor.  Of  three 
caches  reported  from  various  parts  of  the  county,  the  society  is  in  pos- 
session of  two  of  them. 

In  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  room  may  be  seen  the  largo 
collection  of  badges  worn  by  the  late  Philip  Cheek  and  by  his  wife,  also 
the  collections  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Johnson  and  C,  S. 
Blanchett.  Other  cases  are  filled  with  guns,  swords  and  other  relics 
from  the  fields  of  conflict  of  half  a  hundred  years  ago.    A  few  of  the 
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objects  come  down  from  the  Revolution  and  other  wars.  D.  Joseph 
Johnson,  the  curator  and  a  veteran,  has  made  a  special  effort  in  this  de- 
partment. 

The  strongest  feature  of  the  museum  is  the  display  of  pioneer  relics, 
particularly  hand-made  tools.  Not  only  are  there  flails,  rakes  and  shoes 
of  wood,  but  also  a  great  array  of  objects  wrought  in  iron  and  other 
metals.  The  display  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  From 
territorial  times  there  have  come  to  the  society  flint  lock  guns,  candle- 
stick lanterns,  bear  traps,  hoe  cake  griddles,  trade  axes  and  other  tools. 

The  Alford  Page  collection  deserves  special  mention.  One  case  is 
filled  with  polished  Baraboo  and  Wisconsin  River  unios  and  with  speci- 
mens made  from  stalactites  found  in  a  quarry  near  Prairie  du  Sac.  The 


Historical  Rooms  and  Muski  m 


beauty  of  the  shells  and  the  novelty  of  the  stone  objects  are  a  source  of 
wonder  to  the  visitors. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  copies  of  the  school  books  used  in 
pioneer  times;  books  written  by  local  people,  and  records  left  by  early 
school  boards  and  other  officials.  The  society  has  become  a  depository 
for  the  records  of  cjubs  and  similar  organizations. 

Things  pertaining  to  rafting,  staging  and  pioneer  farming,  to  the 
political  and  religious  life,  to  the  early  industries  and  amusements  that 
are  now  gone,  are  being  collected  and  exhibited. 

"Hanging  on  like  a  tar  bucket."  is  a  familiar  expression;  yet  tar 
buckets  of  the  '30s  and  '40s  are  rare  today.  Of  the  many  brought  to 
the  county  dangling  behind  the  slow-moving,  loud-creaking  linch  pin 
wagons,  the  society  rescued  the  last  in  the  region  roundabout  and  the 
wooden  affair  may  be  seen  to  the  right  and  near  to  the  top  of  the  illustra- 
tion. 
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The  educational  value  of  these  many  relics  may  readily  be  appre- 
ciated and  they  are  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  thousands  who 
view  them  day  after  day. 

The  incorporators  were:  George  J.  Seamans,  H.  E.  Cole,  A.  B. 
Stout,  Verne  S.  Pease,  E.  G.  Marriott,  and  J.  W.  Carow. 

The  present  officers  are :  H.  E.  Cole,  Baraboo,  president ;  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Train,  Baraboo;  E.  D.  Ochsner,  Prairie  du  Sac;  G.  J.  Seamans,  Reeds- 
burg,  vice  presidents ;  H.  K.  Page,  Baraboo,  secretary ;  Mrs.  E.  V.  Alex- 
ander, treasurer. 
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Erected  by  Abraham  Wood  in  1839.    Drawn  from  description  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Erawell 

in  190» 


FlKST  SCIIOOLHOUSE  IN  BaRABOO 

The  first  schoolhouso  in  Raraboo  was  of  logs  and  built  in  1843.    It  stood  on  Seventh 
Avenue  between  Hirch  and  West  streets.   Drawing  by  Ronald  Hargrave 
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THE  CITY  OF  BARABOO 

Original  Plat  of  Adams — Baraboo  Platted — Brooklyn  and  Baraboo 
— Early  Postmasters — Postmistress  Lucy  F.  Perkins — The  Bara- 
boo Whisky  War— The  River  on  a  Rampage— Village  Additions- 
Village  Government— Municipal  Officers  and  Finances — The 
First  School  and  Teacher — Union  Village  School — Select  Pri- 
vate Schools — New  Union  School — Free  High  School  Organized 
— Principal  School  Officials — The  Present  High  School — The 
Ward  Schools— The  Postoffice  to  the  Present— Baraboo  Free 
Public  Library— Municipal  Departments  and  Utilities — The 
Press  of  Baraboo— The  Churches  of  Baraboo — The  First  M.  E., 
First  Baptist,  Congregational,  First  Presbyterian,  German  M.  E., 
Trinity  Episcopal,  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic,  Evangelical 
Lutheran  (St.  John's),  German  Evangelical  and  Christian 
Science  Churches— Societies  and  Lodges— The  Masonic  Bodies  in 
Baraboo— The  Odd  Feijxjws— Other  Secret  and  Benevolent 
Socman — The  Patriotic  Organizations — Social,  Literary  and 
Reformatory — The  Civic  League — The  Band — Charitable  and 
Relief  Institutions — Financial,  Industrial  and  Business  Inter- 
ests— Baraboo  Commercial  Association — The  Ringling  Brothers. 

The  founding  of  the  settlement  at  the  Baraboo  Rapids  by  Eben  Peck, 
Wallace  Rowan,  Abram  Wood,  James  Van  Slyke  and  others,  from  1839 
to  1846,  eventuated  in  such  an  industrial  center  as  to  give  it  the  name 
of  the  Baraboo  Mills.  Attention  was  naturally  drawn  to  the  locality  as 
a  more  desirable  site  for  the  county  seat  than  Prairie  du  Sac  in  the 
eastern  border  of  the  territory  to  be  accommodated.  As  noted,  in  the 
winter  of  1845-46  the  Territorial  Legislature  was  petitioned  to  re-estab- 
lish the  seat  of  justice  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  the  election  which 
resulted  moved  the  county  seat  to  the  Baraboo  Rapids.  The  county 
board  then  appointed  twelve  commissioners  to  designate  the  exact  point 
on  the  Rapids.  The  latter  next  arranged  with  the  school  district  for  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  35,  town  12  north,  range  6  east,  which  had 
been  previously  claimed  by  the  educational  authorities. 

On  the  day  of  the  land  side  in  1846  Preseott  Bripham,  one  of  the 
commissioners,  purchased  the  tract  named  as  a  private  individual,  there 
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being  no  funds  in  the  public  treasury  for  that  purpose,  and  subsequently 
deeded  it  to  the  county.  Mr.  Brigham  was  elected  the  first  register  of 
deeds  after  the  county  seat  was  relocated.  He  was  enterprising  and 
popular. 

Original  Plat  op  Adams 

The  county  commissioners  platted  the  quarter  section  named  into  a 
village,  the  professional  work  being  done  by  Charles  0.  Baxter,  county 
surveyor.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  the 
plat,  which  was  recorded  in  April,  1847,  bore  the  name  of  Adams.  In 
his  field  notes,  the  original  Village  of  Adams  is  thus  described:  "Com- 
mencing at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  35, 
Town  12,  Range  6 ;  thence  east  forty  chains  to  the  quarter  post  between 
Sections  35  and  36;  thence  south  thirty-nine  chains  sixty-four  links  to 
the  section  corner  on  the  town  line ;  thence  west  on  said  line  thirty-one 
chains  fifty  links  to  the  Baraboo  river ;  thence  north  forty-one  and  west 
four  chains;  thence  north  seventy-eight  and  west  six  and  eight  one 
hundredths  chains  to  an  open  line  through  Section  35;  thence  north 
thirty-five  chains  fifty-five  links  to  the  place  of  beginning — the  plat  cover- 
ing the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  35,  Township  12,  Range  6,  except  a 
small  fraction  on  the  south  side  of  the  river." 

Baraboo  Platted 

About  this  time  George  Brown  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  his 
property,  the  greater  portion  of  which  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
He  called  his  plat  Baraboo,  which  is  technically  described  as  follows: 
4 '  Commencing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Section  2,  Town  11,  Range  6 ; 
thence  south  six  chains  thirty  links  to  the  Baraboo  river  (eight  chains 
fifty-eight  links  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river) ;  thence  south  twenty-two 
chains  seventy-five  links;  thence  west  twenty  chains;  thence  north  thir- 
teen chains;  thence  east  twenty  chains  to  the  east  line  one  chain  seventeen 
links  south  of  the  river— the  plat  covering  forty  acres,  a  strip  equal  to 
about  thirty  lots  lying  along  the  south  side  of  the  river  being  reserved 
for  private  use"  by  Mr.  Brown  for  mill  and  other  purposes.  The  plat 
extended  north  of  the  river  to  the  extent  of  thirty-four  lots,  62  by  132 
feet  in  size. 

Brooklyn  and  Baraboo 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1849,  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
ordered  that  the  village  plats  of  Adams  and  Baraboo  be  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  Brooklyn.  They  continued,  however,  to  be  separate 
bodies  until  May,  1866,  when  the  two  communities  were  united  under  the 
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village  charter  of  Baraboo,  although  the  name  of  Adams  had  been 
dropped  as  early  as  1852,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  postal  authorities,  and 
all  mail  was  sent  accordingly. 

Early  Postmasters 

In  the  meantime  the  "old  box"  of  a  courthouse  and  the  sham  wooden 
jail  had  been  built,  the  former  on  the  north  side  of  Fourth  Street,  fac- 
ing the  square.  The  courthouse  was  built  by  Edward  Sumner  and 
completed  in  April,  1848.  The  year  before  Dr.  Seth  P.  Angle  had  been 
appointed  first  postmaster  of  Adams,  with  an  office  on  Water  Street. 
The  postmaster  also  was  interested  in  a  drug  store  on  the  north  side 
of  the  courthouse  square.  Eber  Z.  Crandall  succeeded  Doctor  Angle  in 
July,  1848 ;  Benjamin  L.  Purdy  assumed  the  position  in  June,  1849,  and 
held  over  the  year  1852,  when  the  villages  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
took  the  name  of  Baraboo  in  the  postal  guide. 

Postmistress  Lucy  F.  Perkins 

Lucy  F.  Perkins,  the  only  woman  to  occupy  the  office,  was  appointed 
in  May,  1853,  and  bravely  conducted  its  affairs,  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
tressing private  complications,  in  what  afterward  became  known  as  the 
"old  Perkins  home,"  just  east  of  the  present  high  school  building  on 
Second  Street. 

The  following  by  her  son,  ex-Congressman  George  D.  Perkins,  goes 
into  some  touching  details:  "Lucy  Forsyth  Perkins  was  Baraboo 's 
postmaster  under  the  administration  of  President  Pierce.  Following 
the  election  in  1852  certain  friends  of  my  father  interested  themselves 
in  my  mother's  behalf  and  their  success  was  to  her  like  manna  from 
heaven.  There  are  old  citizens  of  Baraboo  who  remember  her  and  her 
painstaking  and  faithful  service.  I  understand  that  the  home  where  wo 
lived  and  where  the  office  was,  midway  between  Under  the  Hill  and  the 
Court  House  district,  is  still  standing.  There  it  was  she  kept  her  own 
house  and  postoffice. 

"In  1849  our  family  removed  to  Baraboo  from  Milwaukee,  which 
had  been  our  home  for  two  years.  Prior  to  that  we  had  been  broken  up 
to  make  a  vain  search  for  my  father's  better  health.  He  opened  a  law 
office  in  Baraboo  and  was  for  a  time  justice  of  the  peace,  but  his  ail- 
ment grew  upon  him  and  on  the  13th  of  September,  1851,  at  my  uncle's 
home  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  was  interrupted  in  a  journey,  he  died.  At 
that  time  there  was  my  mother  and  four  children,  the  oldest  being  Henry, 
who  was  fifteen.  The  railroad  from  Milwaukee  extended  as  far  as  Wau- 
kesha. When  my  mother  got  back  to  Baraboo,  after  the  funeral,  she  had 
a  little  household  furniture  and  just  one  dollar  in  money.  I  had  pre- 
ceded her,  coming  out  with  a  teamster  on  a  high  load  of  merchandise, 
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and  the  trip  occupied  ten  days.  I  had  earned  fifty  cents  and  this  was 
added  to  my  mother's  capital.  She  prepared  to  take  boarders,  and  she 
began  with  one  boarder,  Dr.  Alexander.  It  was  a  great  campaign  she 
started  upon,  the  campaign  to  keep  her  little  family  together,  and  to 
give  her  girls  and  boys  such  opportunities  as  the  little  town  afforded. 
She  was  never  deserted  by  her  courage. 

"The  Baraboo  postoflBce  when  I  first  knew  it  was  nearly  opposite 
where  Mrs.  Col.  Noyes  now  lives.  B.  L.  Purdy,  who  recently  died  at 
Fairbury,  Neb.,  was  postmaster.  My  brother  Ilenry  was  in  his  service 
at  the  time  of  my  fathers  death.  He  afterwards  took  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  home  printing  office.  With  John  W.  Blake  he  leased  the  Republic, 
established  by  Colonel  Noyes,  and  later  he  became  part  owner  with  A.  N. 
Kellogg.  He  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Kellogg  and  he  and  I  came  to  Iowa. 
We  got  out  the  first  number  of  the  Cedar  Falls  Gazette  in  March,  1860, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  my  mother  and  two  sisters  joined  us 
in  the  new  home.  In  1869  I  came  to  Sioux  City  and  it  was  here  my 
mother  died,  April  26,  1898,  as  she  was  approaching  the  86th  year  of 
her  age.  To  the  last  of  her  life  she  remembered  with  tender  affection  the 
old  friends  of  Baraboo. 

"Speaking  for  myself  it  is  almost*  needless  to  say  that  there  can 
never  be  another  place  to  me  like  Baraboo.  I  knew  every  nook  and 
corner  of  it,  and  nearly  every  stone  on  the  precipitous  banks  of  Devil 's 
Lake.  It  Tvas  the  home  of  my  active  boyhood.  I  was  near  my  20th 
year  when  I  left  to  engage  in  the  serious  undertaking  of  starting  in 
business  for  myself.  We  used  to  have  good  times  in  those  old  hard 
times.  We  had  sleighing,  as  you  have  now;  we  had  spelling  matches, 
as  you  may  not  have  now ;  we  had  fishing,  better  than  you  have  now, 
and  we  had  our  swimming  holes  and  the  waters  from  the  dams.  I 
knew  every  dog  and  animal  thereabouts;  and  it  is  still  a  delight  to  say 
1  knew  some  of  the  girls.  You  would  not  like  the  old  Baraboo,  I  cannot 
help  liking  it,  and  the  picture  of  it,  as  a  photograph,  will  not  leave  me 
while  I  have  a  memory." 

After  her  time  and  previous  to  the  assumption  of  a  corporate  body 
by  the  Village  of  Baraboo,  the  following  served  as  postmasters :  James 
H.  Wells,  Truman  J.  Wood  and  Samuel  Hartley. 

It  was  Mr.  Hartley  who  erected  the  frame  building  which  after- 
ward was  occupied  by  the  Republic  newspaper,  but  fitted  up  by  the  new 
postmaster  for  the  accommodation  of  the  villagers  when  he  was  inducted 
into  office  in  1861.  He  placed  in  the  postoffice  472  boxes  and  76  draw- 
ers, which  gave  Baraboo  quite  a  metropolitan  standing.  Mr.  Hartley 
also  had  the  honor  of  holding  the  post  mastership  after  the  village  in- 
corporation. 

Thk  Baraboo  Whisky  War 

During  the  interim,  also,  occurred  two  events  which  at  the  time 
caused  much  excitement.    The  Baraboo  whisky  war  of  1854  centered 
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in  the  invasion  of  the  Brick  Tavern  by  the  women  of  the  town  and 
surrounding  country,  whose  indignation  had  been  aroused  by  the  death 
of  a  hard  drinker  at  its  bar  and  the  consequent  suffering  of  the  family. 
The  ladies  were  egged  on  doubtless  by  the  Methodist  minister  and  other 
citizens  and  flooded  the  floor  of  the  saloon  with  its  liquid  stock.  They 
were  arrested  about  a  week  later — that  is,  the  ringleaders  in  the  crusade 
— were  taken  to  Lower  Sauk  before  a  German  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
held  them  for  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court.  The  offenders  were  released 
on  their  own  recognizance,  and  at  the  next  term  of  court  Judge  Wheeler 
assessed  the  total  damages  at  $150,  which  was  immediately  paid  by  the 
husbands  and  other  male  sympathizers  of  the  raid.  Which  ended  the 
Baraboo  whisky  war. 

The  River  on  a  Rampage 

On  the  night  of  March  14,  1859,  the  Baraboo  River,  greatly  swollen 
by  the  spring  rains  and  melting  snows,  burst  through  the  north  wing 
of  the  boom  just  above  Bassett  &  Pratt's  dam,  carrying  down  a  large 
drive  of  logs  with  great  force  against  the  upper  dam  timbers,  which 
gave  way.  This  increased  the  flow  of  water  in  that  direction  and  hur- 
ried thither  hundreds  of  other  logs  which,  like  so  many  battering  rams, 
soon  beat  a  large  hole  in  the  dam  and,  within  thirty  minutes'  time,  a 
torrent  of  water  four  feet  in  depth  poured  through  the  chasm.  As  it 
poured  through  the  opening,  the  flood  struck  the  bank  just  above  the 
flour  mill  and  rapidly  undermined  it.  The  flour  was  finally  moved  to 
neighboring  buildings,  and  parties  were  sent  off  to  fell  trees,  which 
were  placed  in  the  pathway  of  the  oncoming  torrent  where  the  bank 
was  weakest.  Notwithstanding  this  prompt  defense,  about  one-third  of 
the  dam  was  swept  away,  as  well  as  a  considerable  section  of  the 
Lower,  or  Maxwell  Dam. 

Village  Additions 

The  first  addition  to  the  original  village  plat  was  entitled  Mrs.  Peck's 
First  Addition,  and  was  recorded  June  15,  1849.  The  others,  in  suc- 
cession, made  until  city  incorporation  was  effected  in  1882,  were  as 
follows:  Wallace's  Addition,  August  9,  1849;  Mrs.  Peck's  Second 
Addition,  July,  1855;  English's  Addition,  November,  1856;  Moore  & 
Drown 's  Addition,  April,  1860;  Thomas'  Addition,  May,  1873;  Camp's 
Addition,  September,  1873;  Brown's  Addition,  October,  1873;  Lang- 
don's  Addition,  July,  1874. 

Village  Government 

The  Legislature  of  1865-66  passed  an  act  incorporating  Baraboo  as 
a  village,  and  fixing  its  boundaries  as  follows:    The  southeast  quarter 
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Bababoo  about  the  Time  of  Incobpobation 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  of  the  Baraboo  river  and  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  Baraboo  about  1866.  The  picture  wan  taken  by  Mathew  Mould,  a 
pioneer  photographer.  The  lnrge  building  to  the  left  iB  the  P.  A.  Bassett  flour  mill; 
the  one  across  the  river  to  the  right,  the  John  Seaborn  huh  and  spoke  factory;  the 
one  in  the  distance  near  the  end  of  the  bridge,  the  Bassett  heading  factory;  the 
structure  just  to  the  right,  the  P.  Pratt  saw  mill;  the  two  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  up 
from  tho  bridge,  the  Baraboo  House  and  Bender's  brewery;  and  on  the  cleared  space 
far  beyond  the  bridge,  the  H.  H.  Potter  hop  yard. 
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and  the  south  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  36,  township  12, 
north,  range  6  east,  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  1  and  the  north  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  2, 
township  11  north,  range  6  east  The  village  charter  also  provided 
that  the  first  election  for  officers  should  be  held  on  the  second  Monday 
in  April,  1866,  "in  case  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  or  previous  to  that 
date,  or  in  case  no  election  shall  be  held  on  that  day,  then  such  first 
election  of  officers  may  be  ordered  and  appointed  by  any  ten  freehold 
voters." 

The  first  record  of  any  election,  under  the  act  of  incorporation,  is 
dated  April  2,  1867,  when  the  voters  within  the  village  limits  assembled 
at  the  courthouse  and  cast  their  ballots  (104)  for  members  of  the  first 
board  of  trustees  and  police  justice.  The  following  were  chosen :  S.  If. 
Burdick,  president  and  police  justice;  B.  P.  Mills,  A.  Andrews,  T.  D. 
Lang,  J.  R.  Hall,  B.  L.  Purdy  and  C.  C.  Remington,  other  members 
of  the  board. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  thus  elected  was  held  April  5th, 
three  days  following,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  Judge  Remington, 
took  the  oath  of  office,  C.  A.  Sumner  being  appointed  in  that  gentleman's 
place.  The  appointive  offices,  under  the  charter,  were  then  filled— 
clerk,  John  Barker;  attorney,  C.  C.  Remington;  treasurer,  R.  M.  Strong; 
constable,  Frank  Fletcher;  attorney,  W.  II.  Clark;  surveyor,  W.  H. 
Canfield ;  fire  warden,  M.  C  Waite,  and  poundmaster,  James  Goodwin. 

The  successive  presidents  of  the  village  board  succeeding  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  were:  M.  Mould,  1868-69;  J.  R.  Hall,  1869-72;  James  Dykins, 
1872-73;  Samuel  S.  Grubb,  1873-74;  M.  Mould,  1874-76;  Frank  Avery, 
1876-77;  D.  S.  Vittum,  1877-80;  William  S.  Grubb,  1880-82. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Barker  as  clerk  were  Anton  Fischer,  who  served 
continuously  until  1872;  Phillip  Cheek,  Jr.,  who  was  in  office  until 
1879,  when  Rolla  E.  Xoyes  was  appointed.  R.  M.  Strong,  Mair  Pointon, 
J.  J.  Gattiker,  T.  D.  Lang,  Fred  Johnson,  L.  O.  Holmes,  M.  Hoffman 
and  E.  O.  Holden  were  village  treasurers  at  various  times,  and  W.  H. 
Clark,  C.  C.  Remington  and  John  Barker,  seemed  to  have  a  monopoly 
on  the  position  of  attorney  of  the  village  board. 

Municipal  Officers  and  Finances 

The  City  of  Baraboo  was  incorporated  by  Chapter  21,  Laws  of 
1882,  and  under  act  approved  on  February  25th  of  that  year.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  common  council  was  held  March  28,  1882. 

The  mayors  who  have  served  Baraboo :  C.  A.  Swineford,  March, 
1882,  to  March.  1883;  T.  M.  "Warren,  March,  1883,  to  April,  1886;  F.  N. 
Lang,  April,  1886,  to  April,  1887;  J.  Van  Orden,  April,  1887,  to  April, 
1889;  John  H.  Hull,  April,  1889.  to  April,  1890;  M.  H.  Mould,  April, 
1890,  to  April,  1891;  Charles  Wild,  April,  1891,  to  April,  1893;  A.  F. 
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Fisher,  April,  1893,  to  April,  1895;  J.  B.  Ashley,  April,  1895,  to  April, 
1896;  A.  0.  Buckley,  April,  1896,  to  April,  1898;  Frank  Avery,  April, 
1898,  to  April,  1900;  Ed  L.  Luckow,  April,  1900,  to  April,  1901;  E.  P. 
MeFetridge,  April,  1901,  to  April,  1902;  D.  M.  Kelly,  April,  1902,  to 
April,  1904;  E.  G.  Marriott,  April,  1904,  to  April,  1908;  John  H.  Hull. 
April,  1908,  to  April,  1910;  Charles  Bender,  April,  1910,  to  April, 
1916;  G.  T.  Thuerer,  April,  1916—. 

City  Clerks— J.  G.  Train,  1882-85;  J.  S.  Worthman,  1885-1917;  S. 
II.  Wood,  1917—. 

Treasurers  (elected  for  one  year).  E.  A.  Holden,  1883;  M.  H. 
.Mould,  1884;  H.  P.  Jones,  1885;  H.  P.  Jones,  1886;  Amos  Hull,  1887; 
A.  A.  Hull,  1888;  J.  K.  Hawes,  1889;  Aug.  Ockerhauser,  1890;  A. 
Christie,  1891;  Henry  Watson,  1892-93;  Henry  Noyes,  1894;  Geo.  A. 
Pabodie,  1895 ;  Joseph  Doppler,  1896 ;  Ed  Selleck,  1897-98 ;  Chas.  Junge, 
1899-1900;  Frank  Avery,  1901-2.  Elected  for  two  years:  J.  C.  Link, 
1904;  Wm.  B.  Hazeltine,  1906;  Ira  Humphrey,  1908;  Wm.  B.  Hazel- 
tine,  1910;  Henry  L.  Hale,  1912;  W.  B.  Hazeltine,  1914;  C.  L.  Brew- 
ster, 1916— . 

Chiefs  of  the  Fire  Department:  H.  W.  Abbott,  chief  engineer 
1887  and  chief  of  the  fire  department  1888;  J.  G.  Seaman,  1889-92;  A. 
Ackerhauser,  1892-93 ;  J.  G.  Seaman,  1893-97 ;  Wm.  Marriott,  1897-98 ; 
J.  G.  Seaman,  1898-1906;  Aug.  Ockerhauser,  1906-07;  W.  J.  Power, 
1907-10. 

After  1910  the  police  and  fire  commission  made  the  appointments. 
W.  J.  Power  was  appointed  chief  in  1910  and  still  holds  office. 

City  Marshals—  Henry  Cowlcs,  1882-83;  L.  O.  Holmes,  1883-84;  II. 
W.  Abbott,  1884-86 ;  B.  S.  Doty,  1886-93 ;  R.  Delap,  1893-96 ;  R.  Wilby, 
1896-99:  H.  W.  Abbnli,  1899-1901;  L.  W.  Stone,  1901-03:  B.  N.  Robin- 
son, 1903-04;  L.  W.  Stone,  1904-06;  J.  E.  Buckley,  1906-10. 

In  1910  the  city  marshal's  office  was  placed  under  the  Police  and  Fire 
Commission.   S.  A.  Pelton  was  appointed  chief  and  still  holds  office. 

City  Attorneys— John  Barker,  1882-89;  S.  S.  Barlow,  1889-92;  R.  1). 
Evans,  1892-1900;  R.  E.  Nov**,  1900-02;  Evan  A.  Evans,  1902-03;  John 
M.  Kelley,  1903-10;  V.  H.  Cody,  1910—. 

City  Engineers — R.  G.  Evenden,  1882-98;  W.  G.  Kirchoffer,  1898- 
1904;  II.  E.  French,  1904—. 

Health  Officers— Charles  Gorst,  1886-1902;  Theo.  Koch,  1902-09; 
Dr.  A.  L.  Farnsworth,  1909-11 ;  L.  W.  Sayles,  1911—. 

Street  Commissioners — In  1882  C.  N.  Davis  was  elected  a  street  com- 
mittee to  see  to  the  duties  of  street  commissioner  for  1883-84;  C.  L. 
Brewster,  1885-88;  Chas.  Bender,  18S8-89;  C.  M.  Smith,  1889-92;  C.  L. 
Brewster,  1892-97;  W.  M.  Langdon,  1897-99;  C.  L.  Brewster,  1899-1906; 
II.  II.  Ilulbert.  1906-09;  C.  L.  Brewster,  1909-16;  John  Steinbrinck, 
1916—. 

A  number  of  interesting  and  practical  items  are  gathered  from  the 
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report  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  City  Council  in  its  report  for 
the  period  from  July  1.  1915,  to  December  31,  1916,  inclusive.  The  bal- 
anee  on  hand  at  the  former  date  was  $27,761.25;  net  amount  of  city  tax 
roll  for  1915,  $99,495.86;  total  of  balance  on  hand  and  receipts  for  the" 
entire  period,  $192,004.28.  The  total  disbursements,  or  expenses  of  oper- 
ating the  city  government,  for  the  eighteen  months,  were  $181,155.68, 
and  the  balance  on  band  December  31,  1916,  $10,848.60. 

Tot  First  School  and  Teacher 

When  a  few  families  had  gathered  at  and  near  Baraboo  Mills  agita- 
tion commenced  for  a  school  and  teacher.  Ehen  Peek  had  met  one  E.  M. 
Hart,  a  Massachusetts  man,  at  Prairie  du  Sac,  and  still  kept  him  in  mind 
when  the  little  colony  at  the  Rapids  demanded  a  school  among  other 
modem  improvements.  Finally  a  meeting  was  held  June  22,  1844,  at 
which  Wallace  Rowan,  Lewis  Bronson  and  William  H.  Cantield  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  select  a  district  school  site.  They  selected  tbe 
high  point  of  ground  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Wood  &  Rowan  Mill, 
but  the  site  was  changed  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Peek,  who  proposed 
that  the  district  should  claim  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  35,  town 
12  north,  range  6  east,  to  be  entered  and  afterward  sold,  when  deemed 
financially  advisable  for  the  support,  of  neighborhood  schools.  A  log 
building  was  therefore  erected  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  quarter. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  timber  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  said  that 
it  was  put  up  on  the  most  economical  plan.  But  it  was  so  well  ventilated 
that  one  of  the  old  settlers  who  attended  school  therein  asserts  that  "you 
could  throw  a  cat  through  the  cracks  without  touching  a  hair." 

Even  before  tbe  district  school  was  built  Mr.  Hart  had  tried  his  hand 
and  head  on  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood,  at  the  behest  of 
Mr.  Peck  and  the  villagers.  O.  L.  Stinson  tells  the  story  so  well,  both 
as  to  the  school  and  the  teacher,  that  the  writer  will  not  attempt  to 
improve  upon  his  version.  Here  it  is:  "Since  no  records  exist  concern- 
ing the  school  days  of  Baraboo 's  early  life,  outside  of  the  brief  and 
valuable  outlines  made  by  William  H.  Canfield,  who  was  one  of  the  very 
first  to  settle  in  the  Baraboo  valley,  a  glamour  of  uncertainty,  mingled 
more  or  less  with  romance,  is  naturally  shed  around  the  accounts  handed 
down  from  the  adventuresome  days  of  50  and  60  years  ago.  Not  many 
are  now  living  who  saw  the  erection  of  the  log  school  house  on  Seventh 
avenue  in  1844,  when  E.  M.  Hart  taught  the  first  school  in  Baraboo. 
Even  among  these,  accounts  differ  as  to  the  details  of  its  construction 
and  its  exact  location.  There  is  no  question,  however,  concerning  the 
general  spirit  of  the  times,  the  ever  present  and  all  too  prevalent  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature,  the  admirable  courage  and  sacrifice  of  certain 
individuals,  and  the  gradual  supremacy  finally  of  principles,  which  place 
the  founders  and  promoters  of  the  Gem  City  historically  in  the  same  class 
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with  those  who  have  accomplished  results  more  ostentatious  in  character. 
Almost  from  the  beginning,  and  continuously  from  1844  to  the  present 
day,  have  there  been  ample  opportunities  in  one  form  or  another  for  the 
young  people  to  obtain  exceptionally  good  training,  far  exceeding  indeed 
that  procurable  in  the  average  town  of  the  same  size  at  the  same  time. 
Because  all  of  the  select  schools  and  colleges  finally  went  out  of  existence, 
does  not  argue  that  their  importance  was  small.  Because  no  college  like 
that  of  Beloit  or  Lawrence  university  remains  to  the  present  day,  does 
not  indicate  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  schools  which  existed  in  Baraboo 
merely  for  a  time.  It  isn't  so  much  what  a  community  has  to  show  from 
the  many  years  of  its  historic  struggles  that  counts  in  the  final  summing 
up.  It  is  the  attitude  of  the  various  progressive  individuals,  no  matter 
what  they  may  accomplish,  which  is  the  determining  factor. 

"Before  a  school  district  was  organized,  Eben  Peck  met  E.  M.  Hart 
in  Prairie  du  Sac  and  induced  him  to  come  to  Baraboo  and  teach  a  private 
school.  This  was  in  1843  and  the  school  was  taught,  it  is  said,  in  an  old 
log  building,  which  had  been  standing  from  the  very  beginning  of  Bara- 
boo. Mr.  Solomon  Shaffer  was  the  name  of  the  man  living  in  the  building 
previous  to  its  use  as  a  school.  (Mr.  Shaffer's  wife  was  a  sister  of  the 
first  Dr.  Cowles  of  Baraboo.) 

"On  June  22,  1844,  a  school  meeting  was  held  and  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Lewis  Bronson,  Wallace  Rowan  and  William  H.  Canfield  was 
appointed  to  select  a  site  for  a  district  school  house.  The  high  point  of 
ground  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Wood  &  Rowan  mill  was  chosen.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Eben  Peck  the  location  was  changed  to  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  35,  town  12  north,  range  3  east,  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  which  the  log  structure  was  built.  This  building  stood  there 
many  years  after  its  services  as  a  school  house  were  ended,  on  Seventh 
avenue,  slightly  east  from  the  corner  of  Birch  street  and  Seventh  avenue 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street  facing  the  north,  and  was  used  for  a 
dwelling,  having  been  encased  with  boards.  Until  1849  this  building  was 
used  as  a  court  room,  town  hall  and  general  meeting  house,  as  well  as  a 
school  house. 

"The  logs  of  the  building  were  left  in  the  rough  and  the  roof  was 
made  from  slabs  taken  from  Levi  Moore's  mill.  The  (jracks  were  filled 
with  battin.  The  size  was  about  12  by  14.  The  credit  of  its  construction 
was  shared  by  several,  among  whom  were  John  Crawford,  Wallace 
Rowan,  James  IT.  Webster,  and  David  Reynolds. 

"A  small  blackboard,  about  5  by  21  •>  feet  made  by  James  H.  Webster, 
was  put  up  in  the  room.  The  furnishings  were  mainly  benches.  The 
teacher  even  had  no  desk.  These  benches  were  made  from  slabs,  sawed 
on  one  side,  roujjh  bark  on  the  other,  taken  from  Levi  Moore's  mill,  and 
they  were  arranged  along  the  side  of  the  room  in  a  haphazard  manner. 
The  supports  at.  the  ends  of  the  benches  were  split  from  slabs  and  two 
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were  placed  at  each  end.  The  heat  was  furnished  by  a  fireplace,  whose 
chimney  appeared  on  the  outside,  as  customary  in  those  days. 

"E.  M.  Hart,  the  first  teacher  came  from  Massachusetts.  The  sub- 
jects the  first  year  were  reading,  writing  and  spelling,  together  with 
extensive  efforts  in  elocution.  The  next  year  grammar  and  arithmetic 
were  added  to  the  course  of  study.  The  books  were  anything  and  every- 
thing which  pertained  to  the  subjects  studied.  'Exceedingly  fortunate 
was  the  pupil  who  could  get  any  at  all,'  says  David  Reynolds,  one  of  the 
first  pupils. 

"Among  the  pupils  of  the  first  school  were:  Arminta,  John,  Robert 
and  Archibald  Rowan;  Julia  and  Henry  Johnson;  Eveline,  Sophronia, 
Sam  (a  little  deranged),  Orin  and  Parmelia  Gilson;  Margaret  and 
Hannah  Wood;  Victoria  and  Victor  Peck;  Henrietta  and  Mary  Ann 
Webster;  David  Reynolds;  Caroline  and  Cornelia  Hill. 

"Excepting  those  who  lived  at  a  distance,  they  brought  their  dinners. 
The  games,  ball,  tag,  ante-over,  pom-pom-pullaway  and  ring-around-rosie 
and  others,  were  played  by  the  children. 

"About  once  a  week  recitations  were  held.  David  Reynolds  recollects 
that  of  one  of  the  biggest  boys,  John  Rowan,  who  appeared  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  school,  and  spoke: 

"  'A  raccoon's  tail  is  ringed  around; 
A  possum's  tail  is  bare; 
The  squirrel  has  a  bushy  tail, 
And  stub  tail  is  the  bear.' 

"  '  We  laughed  lots  about  that,  so  1  never  forgot  it,'  said  Mr.  Reynolds. 

' '  Occasionally  a  dance  was  held  for  the  young  people.  One  of  these 
occurred  at  the  home  of  the  Gilson 's,  the  parents  of  the  teacher's  wife. 
Louis  Bunson  often  did  the  fiddling. 

"Some  rather  unsavory  reports  floated  about  concerning  the  life  of 
Mr.  Hart  previous  to  his  sojourn  in  Baraboo.  It  was  said  that  he  had 
different  names  in  different  places.  The  accounts  of  him  after  leaving 
Baraboo  are  certainly  not  creditable.  His  school  work  seems  to  have 
been  fair,  although  one  of  his  pupils  said  that  he  'wasn't  extra  smart.' 
He  had  'fine  manners.'  was  a  good  penman  and  an  excellent  reader.  His 
salary  was  paid  in  the  old  fashioned  way  and  consisted  of  what  the  people 
gave  him,  amounting  perhaps  to  some  $25  per  month.  School  was  held 
during  the  winter,  about  three  months.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  did 
not  do  much  of  anything. 

"Mr.  Hart  was  a  bachelor  and  not  very  young.  He  became  enamored 
of  one  of  his  pupils,  Eveline  Gilson,  a  very  popular  girl  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  married  her.  This  was  the  first  white  man's  wedding 
in  the  Baraboo  valley,  according  to  Mr.  Canfield.  The  match  was  a  very 
unfortunate  one  for  many  reasons:  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  dis- 
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erepaney  in  their  ages.  An  incident  which  occurred  while  they  were 
living  in  the  lean-to  of  the  Shaffer  sehoolhouse  indicates  very  well  their 
unpleasant  relations.  When  the  lean-to  had  heen  built  onto  the  sehool- 
house for  the  teacher  and  his  young  wife,  the  window  between  was 
boarded  up.  A  knot-hole  remained,  however,  and  this  was  pasted  over 
with  paper.  At  times  the  teacher  noticed  considerable  amusement 
amongst  his  pupils.  Paper  wads  were  appearing  in  the  air  and  he  was 
unable  to  locate  the  miscreant ;  for  no  one  in  the  room  seemed  to  know 
anything  about  it.  He  finally  discovered  that  they  came  from  the  knot- 
hole in  the  partition  and  went  to  interview  his  wife  about  it.  An  angry 
noise  of  quick  words  was  heard  by  the  pupils;  but  without  much  avail, 
for  the  teacher  found  his  pupil-wife  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the 
whole  school.   Very  sad,  however,  is  the  final  story  of  this  couple. 

"Three  children  were  born  to  them  during  their  residence  in  Baraboo. 
After  the  few  years  teaching  they  departed  and  were  not  heard  of  for 
two  or  three  years,  when  her  parents  got  track  of  her.  She  was  found 
alone  on  an  island  with  one  little  girl.  Hart  had  taken  the  two  older 
children  and  left  his  wife  alone  to  die.  She  was  rescued  only  temporarily, 
however,  and  died  soon  after.  Her  little  girl  was  adopted  by  her  sister. 
It  was  intimated  that  Mr.  Hart  was  in  disguise,  hiding  in  Baraboo  at 
the  time. 

"Mrs.  Q.  W.  Walker  of  Lyndon  Station,  one  of  the  first  pupils,  says: 
'Mr.  Hart  taught  in  Baraboo  one  year,  nearly,  and  next  at  Sauk.  He 
then  returned  to  Baraboo  and  taught  about  two  years.  Among  his  pupils 
were  many  who  were  quite  old.  After  he  returned  from  Sauk  he  taught 
on  the  South  Side  where  a  rude  slab  building  was  put  up  for  him  by  a 
"bee"  organized  by  the  people.  It  had  a  door  in  the  north  side  and  one 
long  window  in  the  south  side,  about  the  height  of  three  panes  of  window 
glass.  This  window  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  south  side  of  the  house. 
In  front  of  this  window  was  a  bench  and  in  front  of  the  bench  a  long 
table.  This  long  bench  and  long  table,  it  seems,  had  to  accommodate 
nearly  all  of  the  school,  about  thirty  pupils  (a  large  school  for  those 
days).  During  the  winter  period  one  or  two  small  tables  and  benches 
were  added  as  temporary  affairs.' 

"Hart  is  described  by  WT.  II.  Canfield  as  being  'medium  in  height,  of 
light  complexion,  and  nervous  temperament,  his  education  being  very 
good.'  He  relates  an  incident  of  Baraboo 's  first  teacher  as  follows: 
'  E.  M.  Hart  was  not  accustomed  to  dugout  boats  and  once  met  his  Water- 
loo while  in  Baraboo.  On  one  oceasion  he  attempted  to  cross  the  Baraboo 
river  just  above  the  Maxwell  dam,  and  losing  control  of  the  craft  went 
over.  He  got  very  wet. '  " 

Union  Village  School 

"The  village  increased  in  population  very  rapidly  for  a  few  years  and 
school  requirements  equally  fast,"  says  Mr.  Canfield  in  one  of  his  sketches. 
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"When  towns  were  organized  in  the  change  from  territorial  to  state 
government  it  became  necessary  to  reorganize  the  school  districts.  In 
1849-50,  the  village  then  containing  about  six  hundred  inhabitants,  a 
spirited  contest  sprung  up  between  the  advocates  of  a  Union  School 
district  for  the  village  and  those  who  wished  to  divide  the  territory  into 
three  or  four  districts.  After  holding  several  meetings  the  advocates  of 
a  Union  district  prevailed,  and  in  1850  a  two-story  frame  building  thirty 
five  feet  square  was  erected  on  Block  38,  North  Side. ' ' 

Select  Private  Schools 

Before  the  organization  of  a  public  high  school  in  1877  several  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  were  established  and  maintained  in  Baraboo. 
In  1854  Rev.  Warren  Cochran  opened  a  school  in  the  Congregational 
Church  which  was  afterward  transferred  to  one  of  the  Taylor  building* 
on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Third  Street.  A  two-story  wooden  build- 
ing was  erected  on  a  height  a  little  west  of  the  original  town,  and  a 
school  was  opened  with  a  view  of  laying  the  foundation  for  an  unde- 
nominational college.  Professor  Pillsbury  of  New  York  succeeded  Mr. 
Cochran  and  the  school  was  finally  chartered  as  the  Baraboo  Collegiate 
Institute.  That  was  March  23,  1863,  and  its  incorporators  were:  D.  P. 
Crandall,  Herbert  Huntington,  Terrell  Thomas,  C.  A.  Clark,  C.  C.  Cowles 
and  B.  Martin.  The  institute  had  been  formally  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1858  by  Mr.  Cochran,  as  principal,  and  Miss  Almira  B.  Savage  as  pre- 
ceptress. The  latter  was  a  Vermont  woman  of  education  and  refinement 
and  is  often  given  credit  for  starting  the  original  school  which  developed 
into  the  Collegiate  Institute.  Among  those  most  prominent  in  its  man- 
agement previous  to  its  incorporation  were  D.  P.  Crandall,  its  first  presi- 
dent; E.  Martin,  vice  president:  Dr.  C.  C.  Cowles,  secretary,  and  Herbert 
Huntington,  treasurer. 

Professor  Pillsbury,  of  New  York,  succeeded  Mr.  Cochran  in  charge 
of  the  school,  and  in  1861  left  it  for  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  to  reor 
ganize  the  seminary  in  that  place.  He  was  followed  by  Professor  E.  E. 
P.  Hobart,  a  graduate  of  Beloit  College,  who,  with  his  wife,  conducted 
a  successful  school  for  several  years.  Upon  their  retirement  Professor 
J.  S.  Kimball,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  assumed  the  prineipalship  and  con- 
tinued thus  until  the  new  graded  public  school  was  opened  in  1870. 
A  subsequent  review  of  the  operations  and  influences  of  the  Baraboo 
Collegiate  Institute,  largely  within  the  past  few  years,  made  by  those 
who  onee  attended  it  as  students,  leads  to  the  belief  that  no  personality 
has  so  fondly  and  deeply  impressed  itself  on  the  intelligent  community 
of  those  days  as  that  of  Miss  Savage,  who,  for  several  periods,  had  sole 
charge  of  the  school. 

In  1854  Miss  Maria  Train  also  opened  a  school  of  a  select  character, 
conducted  it  with  ability  for  about  two  years,  and  then  became  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Remington. 
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In  1856  a  move  was  made  to  establish  a  school  for  girls  of  a  high 
order,  which  resulted  in  the  chartering  by  the  legislature  of  the  Baraboo 
Female  Seminary.  Miss  Mary  A.  Potter  was  the  principal;  Lucy  A. 
Underwood  aud  Mrs.  Jane  Gregg,  assistants.  In  1859  Miss  Mary  Mor- 
timer became  the  principal,  with  Susan  Warner  as  associate  and  an 
increased  corps  of  teachers.  Miss  Mortimer  continued  in  charge  for 
six  years  and  among  those  associated  with  the  school  about  this  time 
were  Miss  Minerva  Brace,  Miss  Julia  Pierce,  Miss  Ellen  Curtis,  Miss 
Eva  Collins,  Miss  Mann,  Miss  Helena  Zastrow  von  Kussow  and  Miss 
Augusta  Camp,  the  last  being  at  the  head  of  the  musical  instruction. 


Joint  District  No.  4  School,  Baraboo 


The  successors  of  Miss  Mortimer  were  Rev.  H.  H.  Kellogg  and  his 
assistants,  several  being  members  of  his  own  family.  The  semiuary 
was  a  Presbyterian  denominational  school  at  its  organization  and 
although  all  were  admitted  alike  that  feature  was  no  doubt  somewhat 
of  a  drawback  to  its  broad  expansion.  P.  A.  Bassett  was  a  pillar  of  the 
institution  and  when  the  time  came  he  could  not  give  it  needed  support, 
the  dissolution,  as  the  result  of  this  and  other  causes,  came.  The  semi- 
nary buildings,  northeast  corner  of  Oak  and  Sixth  streets,  became  per- 
sonal property  and  were  sold  to  the  Episcopalians  for  a  church  and 
rectory.  About  the  time  of  the  transfer  they  were  occupied  by  Miss 
Bevelyn  A.  Bassett  and  Miss  Ellen  Robinson,  the  two  conducting  a 
private  school  there. 
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Miss  M.  M.  Xethaway,  Kose  P.  Thrall  and  Grace  Grossman  also 
opened  private  schools  for  youths,  misses  and  even  infants,  but  they 
were  all  discontinued  about  the  time  the  public  schools  became  graded 
and  thoroughly  systematized,  in  1870. 

New  Union  School 

lu  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  war,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
citizens  of  Baraboo  would  be  permitted  to  devote  more  of  their  time 
to  domestic  affairs,  it  became  evident  that  the  needs  of  the  Union  school 
building  erected  in  1850  had  been  far  outgrown.  Again  arose  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  division  of  the  district,  but  unionism  prevailed. 

Two  different  sites  were  selected  and  purchased  for  the  new  Union 
School,  but  were  both  abandoned,  and  a  third  bought  on  block  38,  a 
little  south  of  the  business  district  of  Baraboo.  Excavations  for  the 
foundation  of  the  larger  and  better  building  were  begun  in  April,  1869, 
and  in  October,  1870,  it  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $33,000.  It  had  a 
seating  capacity  for  about  870  pupils.  About  600  pupils  were  enrolled 
in  the  district  at  the  time  the  school  was  opened. 

Fkee  High  School  Organized 

In  April,  1877,  the  School  Board  of  District  No. .  7,  comprising 
James  H.  Ilalsted,  II.  Cowles  and  T.  D.  Lang,  accepted  from  the  State 
Commission  of  School  and  University  Lands  a  loan  of  $8,000,  and 
thereby  felt  justified  in  organizing  a  free  high  school  in  the  following 
August.  At  this  time  the  high  school  department  was  organized  although 
the  schools  were  not  thoroughly  systematized  until  the  incorporation  of 
the  city  in  1882.  During  that  period  Prof.  Isaac  A.  Sabin  and  Prof. 
William  A.  Willis,  head  of  the  school,  were  the  leading  laborers  in  the 
initial  work  of  "licking  the  system  into  shape."  The  latter  was  retained 
as  superintendent  when  it  came  under  control  of  a  separate  board  of 
education. 

Principal  School  Officials 

A  complete  list  of  superintendents  and  principals  (of  the  high  school) 
follows  W.  A.  Willis,  superintendent  and  principal,  July,  1882,  to  July, 
1884:  C.  W.  Cabeen,  principal.  July.  1884,  to  July,  1886;  P.  Pinch, 
superintendent,  July,  1884,  to  November  1,  1885  (resigned)  ;  Herman 
Crotophorst,  superintendent.  November  1,  1885,  to  July,  1886;  W.  J. 
Brier,  superintendent  and  principal,  July  1,  1886,  to  July  1,  1889;  L. 
II.  Clark,  superintendent  and  principal.  July  1,  1889,  to  September  7, 
1891  (resigned)  ;  E.  C.  Wiswall,  superintendent  and  principal,  Septem- 
ber 7. 1801,  to  July,  1894;  J.  E.  XeCoUins.  superintendent  and  principal. 
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July,  1894,  to  July,  1899;  II.  A.  Whipple,  superintendent  and  principal, 
July,  1899,  to  July,  1903;  G.  W.  Gehrand,  superintendent  and  principal, 
July,  1903,  to  July,  1908;  11.  R.  Chamberlain,  superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal, July,  1908,  to  July,  1910;  A.  0.  Kingsford,  superintendent  and 
principal,  July,  1910 — .  / 

Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Education :  J.  J.  Gattiker,  July,  1082,  to 
July,  1886;  John  M.  True,  July,  1886,  to  July,  1888;  E.  W.  Younfc,  July, 
1888,  to  July,  1890;  John  M.  True,  July,  1890,  to  July,  1896;  J.  B[  Dono- 
van, July,  1896,  to  July,  1897 ;  John  M.  True,  July,  1897,  to  July,  1901 ; 
J.  Van  Orden,  July,  1901,  to  July,  1902;  John  M.  True,  July,  1902,  to 
July,  1905;  C.  H.  Evenson,  July,  1905,  to  July,  1906;  John  M.  True, 
July,  1906,  to  July,  1908;  Evan  A.  Evans,  July,  1908,  to  July,  1910; 
E.  P.  McFetridge,  July,  1910—. 

The  Present  High  School 

At  the  time  the  old  high  school  was  constructed,  with  its  assembly 
hall  in  the  third  story,  it  was  considered  quite  an  imposing  and  most 
creditable  public  building.  But,  with  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the 
elevation  of  public  sentiment  and  requirements,  it  was  finally  held  up 
as  an  "eye-sore,"  a  "fire  trap,"  and  all  that  and  more.  In  February, 
1906,  a  defective  flue  caused  a  fire  which  burned  out  the  vitals  of  the 
old  building  and  hard  wind  blew  down  a  large  portion  of  its  west  wall ;  so 
that  there  was  a  unanimous  sentiment  in  favor  of  erecting  a  large,  taste- 
ful, safe  and  sanitary  high  school  building.  In  September,  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  work  had  been  completed  which  had  brought  to  fruition 
a  large  public  enterprise  and  added  to  the  city  buildings  one  which  was 
really  an  imposing  ornament,  as  well  as  practically  adapted  to  every 
requirement. 

The  new  high  school  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old,  corner  of  Second 
and  Oak  streets,  a  massive  3-story  building  of  red  brick,  164  by  128  feet 
on  the  ground,  trimmed  with  stone  and  galvanized  iron.  A  large  annex, 
built  about  six  years  previously,  also  was  on  the  school  grounds,  still 
utilized  for  the  overflow — the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

The  inside  of  the  high  school  proper  is  of  red  birch,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  assembly  hall,  which  is  of  oak.  The  main  entrances  of  the 
building  are  from  the  north,  south  and  west.  The  heating  plant  and 
the  wood -working  room  of  the  manual  training  department  are  in  the 
basement.  Drinking  fountains,  modern  toilet  arrangements,  electric 
lights,  a  complete  modern  combination  system  of  heating  and  ventilating, 
a  gymnasium,  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  large  and  elegant 
administrative  offices  and  pleasant  and  convenient  recitation  rooms,  are 
a  few  of  the  features  which  give  the  Baraboo  High  School  standing 
among  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  All  at  a  cost  of 
about  $£0,000;  to  which  sum  a  very  material  addition  would  have  to  be 
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made  if  a  similar  building  were  to  be  erected  in  these  war  times  of  high 
prices. 

The  Ward  Schools 

Outside  of  the  high  school  and  the  annex,  there  are  three  public 
sehooh  in  Baraboo.  The  first  ward  building,  a  2-story  red  brick,  corner 
of  Sixth  Avenue  and  Angle  Street,  was  erected  in  1885;  the  second  ward 
house,  corner  of  Fifth  Street  and  Barker,  built  of  the  same  material  in 
1890,  and  the  third  ward  schoolhouse.  corner  of  Elm  and  Grove,  erected 
in  1892. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Baraboo  is 
900.  They  are  instructed  by  about  forty  teachers,  of  whom  thirteen  are 
in  the  high  school,  four  in  the  annex,  and  six  in  each  of  the  ward  schools. 
There  are  130  in  St.  Joseph's  (Catholic)  School. 

The  Postoffice  to  the  Present 

* 

Dr.  Seth  P.  Angle  was  the  first  postmaster  in  Baraboo,  the  office 
being  in  a  rude  building  on  Water  Street,  "under  the  hill."  Doctor 
Angle  is  buried  near  the  entrance  in  the  Baraboo  Cemetery  and  his 
monument  may  be  seen  set  at  an  angle.  The  complete  list  of  Baraboo 
postmasters,  with  the  dates  of  their  commissions,  include  the  following: 
Dr.  Seth  P.  Angle,  March  8,  1847 ;  Eber  Z.  Crandall,  July  11,  1848 ; 
Benjamin  L.  Purdy,  June  28,  1849 ;  Mrs.  Lucy  F.  Perkins,  May  3,  1853 ; 
James  II.  Wells,  February  21,  1857 ;  Truman  J.  Wood,  March  3,  1858 ; 
Samuel  Hartley,  April  19,  1861 ;  David  K.  Noyes,  May  7,  1867 ;  David 
E.  Welch,  January  16, 1884 ;  Mathew  H.  Mould,  November  2, 1885 ;  David 
E.  Welch,  second  appointment,  March  7,  1890;  Ransom  Jackson,  March 
15,  1894;  Arthur  P.  Cheek,  September  17,  1898;  Frank  E.  Shults,  Aug- 
ust 12,  1911,  and  Alger  C.  Pearson,  July  10,  1916. 

The  postoffice  was  located  in  various  temporary  places,  more  often 
on  Oak  Street  than  elsewhere,  before  a  permanent  building  was  erected 
by  the  general  Government  on  that  thoroughfare  just  west  of  the  high 
school.  The  main  entrance  ia  on  Second  Street.  From  the  time  the  bill 
was  introduced  by  Congressman  J.  W.  Babcock  until  the  building  was 
accepted  from  the  contractors  in  January,  1906,  covered  a  period  of  four 
years.  Its  cost  was  $45,000;  it  is  built  of  red  brick,  Bedford  stone, 
granite  and  terra  cotta,  is  about  fifty-six  feet  square,  and  is  well  fur- 
nished and  appointed. 

Baraboo  Free  Public  Library 

The  institution  named  is  an  educational  influence  of  immeasurable 
value  to  the  highest  well-being  of  the  city.    It  is  of  special  value  to 
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scholars  of  the  public  schools  and  to  all,  young  and  old,  who  are  following 
any  lines  of  literary  investigation. 

The  organization  of  the  library  dates  from  September  27,  1897,  when 
Frank  Avery  was  chosen  president  of  the  board  and  J.  S.  Worthman, 
secretary.  Miss  Emma  Gattiker  was  its  first  vice  president.  On  New 
Year's  day  of  1898  Miss  Kate  M.  Potter  was  appointed  librarian  and  has 
since  held  the  position,  making  her  connection  the  longest,  in  continuous 
service,  of  any  official  identified  with  the  library. 

Since  Mr.  Avery's  term  expired  in  1898,  following  have  been  presi- 
dents: John  M.  True,  1898  to  1901;  E.  G.  Marriott,  1901  to  1903;  A.  G. 
Buckley,  1903  to  1906;  R.  B.  'Griggs,  1906  to  1909;  Geo.  T.  Thuerer, 

1909—  . 

The  successors  of  Miss  Emma  Gattiker  as  vice  president :  E.  G.  Mar- 
riott, 1898  to  1901;  R.  B.  Griggs,  1901  to  1902;  M.  J.  Coughlin,  1902  to 
1903;  Mrs.  J.  E.  English,  1903—. 

Succeeding  J.  S.  Worthman  as  secretary  were :  R.  B.  Griggs,  July  1, 
1902,  to  July  1,  1906;  L.  S.  Van  Orden,  July  1,  1906,  to  July  1,  1908; 
J.  S.  Worthman,  July  1,  1908,  to  July  1,  1910 ;  Emma  Gattiker,  July  1, 

1910—  . 

The  library  became  a  Carnegie  institution  in  1902,  and  the  beautiful 
and  convenient  building  now  occupied  by  the  collection  of  11,000  vol- 
umes, club  rooms  and  other  accommodations,  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $15,000. 

Municipal  Departments  and  Utilities 

• 

It  has  become  a  generally  accepted  principle  of  public  hygiene  that 
a  pure  and  abundant  supply  of  water  is  the  most  effective  safeguard 
against  epidemics  and  other  less  pronounced  forms  of  sickness.    Of  late 
years,  also,  a  good  system  of  waterworks  has  been  made  to  fill  another 
pressing  desideratum ;  that  is,  the  necessity  of  securing  economical  and 
adequate  protection  against  fire  for  those  communities  which  could  not 
afford  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  on  costly  and  varied  fire  apparatus 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  a  well-paid  department.    These  statements 
were,  of  course,  made  with  reference  to  the  City  of  Baraboo,  which,  for 
thirty  years,  has  been  developing  its  system  of  water  distribution  and 
protection  against  fire  through  its  waterworks.    The  result  is  a  fine 
supply  of  pure  water  and  the  provision  of'such  means  to  guard  against 
tire  as  the  distribution  of  numerous  water  hydrants  in  thickly  settled 
districts,  with  means  of  irn-reasing  the  pressure  in  ease  of  necessity. 
The  headquarters  of  the  fire  department  are  in  the  city  hall  on  Fourth 
Street,  where  are  an  engine,  hook  and  ladder  and  hose  cart.    No.  2 
house  is  on  Lynn  Street,  where  are  a  hose  cart  and  even  minor  apparatus. 
In  1886  the  city  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  for  the 
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construction  of  waterworks,  which  were  commenced  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  and  completed  in  the  spring  of  1887  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  The  water 
is  obtained  from  a  group  of  living  springs  located  about  a  mile  northeast 
of  the  city  near  the  Baraboo  River,  and  the  brick  pumping  station  stands 
about  700  feet  from  the  springs.  The  pumps  are  propelled  by  water 
power  from  a  large  dam  race  about  half  a  mile  long  leading  from  the 
river.  The  standpipe  in  the  north  part  of  the  city  is  on  a  hill  some 
140  feet  above  Main  Street.  The  structure  itself  is  52  feet  high  and  30 
feet  in  diameter  and  has  a  capacity  of  150,000  gallons. 

One  of  the  municipal  departments  which,  fortunately,  has  never  been 
forced  to  abnormal  growth  in  Baraboo  is  that  given  over  to  the  police. 
Although  here  is  a  city  of  some  thousands  of  people  law  and  order  are 
so  instinctively  maintained  that  its  total  police  force  comprises  only 
one  chief,  an  assistant  and  two  patrolmen. 

Besides  the  waterworks,  the  only  public  utility  not  under  control  of 
the  city  is  the  telephone  service.  The  Baraboo  Telephone  Company, 
which  renders  that  service,  was  incorporated  in  1895,  and  conducts  an 
exchange  comprising  several  hundred  subscribers  and  covering  Baraboo 
and  several  adjoining  towns. 

The  Press  of  Baraboo 

The  first  newspaper  to  be  issued  from  Baraboo  lived  a  little  more  than 
six  years.  It  was  a  whig  organ,  the  Sauk  County  Standard,  and  its 
initial  number  was  put  out  by  Messrs.  A.  McFadden  and  C.  H.  McLaugh- 
lin on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1850.  In  the  following  February  Mr. 
McFadden  retired,  and  Mr.  McLaughlin  assumed  the  proprietorship, 
changing  the  politics  of  his  newspaper  to  democratic,  with  M.  C.  Waite 
as  editor.  In  May  of  that  year  (1851)  Duncan  C.  Nivcn  succeeded  Mr. 
Waite;  politics  the  same.  McLaughlin  and  Niven  both  retired  at  the 
end  of  the  Standard's  first  volume,  when  the  name  of  the  paper  was 
changed  to  the  Sauk  County  Democrat.  Until  August,  1855,  the  changes 
of  proprietorship  and  editorship  were  fast,  if  not  furious,  and  included 
the  assumption  of  various  responsibilities  by  J.  II.  Wagoner,  George  R. 
Clark.  R,  II.  Davis,  I).  S.  Vittum,  Cyrus  II.  McLaughlin  (again),  R.  C. 
Gould,  Andrew  C.  Holt,  Victor  E.  Peck  and  James  I.  Dennis.  After- 
ward, until  the  final  suspension  of  the  newspaper  in  November,  1856, 
J.  W.  Phelps  and  J.  II.  Wells  guided  its  fortunes,  such  as  they  were. 

The  Baraboo  Republic  is,  therefore,  the  oldest  paper  of  continuous 
publication  in  the  community.  Its  first  number  was  issued  in  January, 
1855.  by  D.  K.  and  S.  Noyes.  being  then  a  seven-column  republican  jour- 
nal. In  October  of  the  same  year  the  junior  partner  withdrew  and  was 
succeeded  by  Perkins  &  Blake,  D.  K.  Noyes  retaining  the  proprietorship 
and  political  editorship.  In  the  meantime  a  name  which  was  to  become 
widely  known  throughout  the  United  States  had  appeared  in  the  columns 
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of  the  Republic  as  a  contributor,  and  in  September,  1856,  it  appeared  as 
one  of  its  editors— A.  N.  Kellogg,  the  originator,  or  at  least  the  popular- 
izor,  of  the  "patent  insides"  for  country  newspapers,  in  which  enterprise 
he  afterward  made  a  fortune.  In  the  following  month  Mr.  Noyes  retired 
from  the  Republic,  the  editorship  of  which  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Kellogg, 
while  H.  A.  Perkins  became  its  publisher,  the  two  co-operating  under  the 
lirra  name  of  Kellogg  &  Perkins.  In  June,  1862,  Mr.  Kellogg  withdrew 
and  J.  \V.  Blake  and  C.  E.  Stewart  assumed  the  conduct  of  the  Republic. 
Mr.  Stuart  withdrew  in  1863,  and  Mr.  Blake,  the  remaining  proprietor, 
sold  the  paper  to  "William  Hill  in  1865.  Then  came  Joseph  L  Weirieh 
in  1872,  Edwin  H.  Woodman  in  1874,  and  in  January,  1880,  J.  H. 
Powers.  In  1882  Mr.  Woodman  retired,  and  in  1891  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany was  formed  to  conduct  the  enterprise.  At  this  time  the  Hood 
Brothers  associated  themselves  with  Mr.  Powers,  and  in  March,  1894, 
the  Daily  Republic  was  established.  George  II.  and  Sidney  J.  Hood 
succeeded  Mr.  Powers  as  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  Republic  and  are 
still  at  the  head  of  its  affairs. 

The  Sauk  County  Democrat  was  established  January  31,  1879,  by 
Joshua  G.  Ford.  In  1886  it  was  sold  to  Herman  Grotophorst  and  E. 
August  Runge.  In  1890  the  latter  became  sole  proprietor  and  assumed 
the  general  editorship,  with  E.  L.  Luckow  as  local  editor.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Luckow  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Democrat  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Roland  J.  Osborne,  present  owner  and 
editor. 

In  the  early  '80s  a  little  newspaper  was  issued  by  L.  H.  Cook,  at 
Delton,  called  the  Mirror  Lake  Echo.  The  name  was  pretty,  but  that  did 
not  bolster  up  the  enterprise  sufficiently  to  ensure  it  a  substantial  exist- 
ence, and  it  soon  died  of  inanition  of  subscribers  and  advertisers.  Most 
of  the  office  material  passed  to  J.  T.  Huntington,  of  that  village,  after- 
ward bookkeeper  of  the  state  senate,  and,  through  Col.  D.  E.  Welch,  of 
Baraboo,  it  was  sold  to  J.  F.  Kartack,  the  printer,  of  that  city.  His  job 
office  was  then  over  the  store  now  occupied  by  Acott's  clothing  store,  and 
thence  the  first  issue  of  the  Advertiser,  the  progenitor  of  the  News,  came 
forth  on  Monday,  May  26,  1884.  After  the  newspaper  had  appeared  for 
about  a  year  Mr.  Kartack 's  brother,  G.  A.,  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
paper,  which  was  enlarged  to  its  present  size.  Various  changes  of  loca- 
tion occurred  before  the  paper  was  purchased  by  A.  D.  Dorsett  and 
H.  E.  Cole,  La  Crosse  newspaper  men ;  which  was  in  April,  1894. 

The  first  number  of  the  Evening  News,  issued  by  these  gentlemen 
and  J.  F.  Kartack,  appeared  June  4, 1894.  It  was  both  daily  and  weekly. 
After  Kartack,  Dorsett  &  Cole  had  owned  the  paper  jointly  for  about  a 
year  Mr.  Kartack  sold  his  interest  to  J.  K.  Matchett,  of  Pierceton,  Indi- 
ana, but  the  last  named  soon  disposed  of  his  share  to  Cole  &  Dorsett. 
For  three  years  beginning  January  1,  1907,  Mr.  Cole  was  the  sole  editor 
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and  proprietor  of  the  News,  selling  an  interest  to  H.  K.  Page,  January  1, 
1910.  They  now  own  the  paper. 

The  Churches  op  Baraboo 

Like  all  other  intelligent  American  communities  in  which  schools, 
newspapers  and  other  educational  forces  are  well  organized,  Baraboo  is 
also  strong  in  its  support  of  the  churches  which  have  been  persistently 
planted  and  nourished  by  good  and  far-sighted  men  and  women.  No 
religious  belief,  or  shade  of  religious  thought,  is  slighted,  and  there  is  no 
excuse,  except  lack  of  inclination,  for  not  stimulating  and  strengthening 
the  spiritual  nature  in  some  form  of  worship  or  another. 

In  this  section  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  Baraboo,  the  story  of  its 
religious  growth  must  be  told  through  the  records  of  the  various  churches 
and  charitable  organizations,  and  these  sketches  are  arranged  chrono- 
logically.  Those  which  first  assumed  local  form  lead  the  list. 

The  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

The  Methodists  were  the  first  of  the  religionists  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  Baraboo  Valley  and,  as  is  typical  of  the  sect,  in  the  early  pioneer 
times  their  zeal  carried  along  the  great  bulk  of  the  settlers.  The  faithful 
and  hard  work  of  their  missionaries  finally  developed  into  the  strong 
organization  known  as  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Baraboo, 
with  a  large  membership  and  a  handsome  house  of  worship.  One  of  the 
old  members  of  the  society  of  today,  A.  J.  Gemmill,  has  recently  prepared 
an  authentic  and  complete  history  of  the  church,  the  main  portions  of 
which  are  reproduced  herewith.   He  writes  as  follows : 

"Rev.  Thomas  M.  Fullerton,  a  Methodist,  was  the  first  minister  of 
the  gospel  to  visit  Baraboo.  He  came  to  Potosi,  Wis.,  from  Kentucky  in 
1836,  when  in  his  nineteenth  year.  His  mother  became  an  invalid  soon 
after  he  was  born.  He  was  providentially  placed  in  a  Presbyterian 
family,  where  he  was  trained  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  In  1840,  during  a 
protracted  meeting  held  by  Rev.  II.  W.  Reed  and  Rev.  J,  G.  Whitford, 
he  united  with  the  M.  E.  Church.  In  August,  1841,  he  joined  the  new 
Rock  River  Conference  held  at  Platteville,  Wis.,  on  recommendation  of 
H.  W.  Reed,  presiding  elder.  He  was  then  appointed  to  Muscoda,  a  new 
circuit  including  all  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  Wisconsin  river 
from  Muscoda  to  Baraboo.  It  took  three  weeks  to  make  the  circuit,  in- 
volving over  two  hundred  miles  of  travel. 

"Rev.  John  Crummer.  a  Methodist  preaeher  on  the  Mineral  Point 
mission,  visited  Sauk  Prairie  in  1840.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
James  G.  Whitford.  Mr.  Whitford  had  spent  several  years  of  widower- 
hood  as  a  frontier  missionary,  and  very  naturally  desired  to  find  a  fellow- 
sufferer  of  the  gentler  sex  ;  believing,  as  many  do.  that  by  uniting  their 
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sorrows,  they  could  bear  them  more  joyfully.  Mrs.  Sarah  Sayles,  the 
widowed  daughter  of  Henry  Tecl  and  wife,  who  had  settled  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluffs  on  Sauk  Prairie  in  1840,  attracted  him.  Mr.  Whitford  and 
Mrs.  Sayles  were  united  in  marriage  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1841. 
This  was  probably  the  first  marriage  in  Sauk  County. 

"In  1841  Mr.  Fullerton,  then  a  local  preacher,  appointed  to  assist 
Mr.  Whitford  on  the  Mineral  Point  Mission,  reached  the  Teel  home  at 
the  foot  of  the  bluffs  on  Sauk  Prairie,  June  23d,  and  preached  there  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  24,  1841.  A  Methodist  class  was  formed  at  the 
home  of  'Father  Teel,'  which,  for  several  years,  was  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  also  the  stopping  place  of  the  traveling  preachers. 

"Rev.  Fullerton's  first  visit  to  Baraboo  Mills  was  on  October  5,  1841. 
A  Mr.  Draper,  a  Baptist  connected  with  the  mill,  requested  him  to 
establish  meetings  here.  The  mill  was  about  one-half  a  mile  above  the 
ford  on  the  Baraboo  river.  A  Mr.  William  Hill,  from  one  of  the  New 
England  states,  had  built  a  log  cabin  ten  or  fifteen  rods  east  of  the  mill, 
and  boarded  Mr.  Draper's  mill  hands. 

"On  the  16th  of  October,  1841,  on  Tuesday  evening  at  Mr.  Hill's 
house,  Rev.  T.  M.  Fullerton  delivered  the  first  sermon  preached  in  the 
Baraboo  Valley  to  eleven  persons.  Of  those  present  only  Mr.  Draper  pro- 
fessed religion.  Mr.  Fullerton  regularly  filled  the  appointment  for  two 
years.  Then  he  was  appointed  to  a  mission  on  Lake  Superior.  After- 
ward, on  account  of  poor  health,  Mr.  Fullerton  located  for  about  ten 
years.  Then  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  West  Wisconsin  Con- 
ference, filling  important  appointments  until  he  was  superannuated  in 
1882.  He  died  in  1889  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Fullerton  kept  a 
record  of  all  his  missionary  travels. 

"On  Sunday,  February  6,  1842,  Mr.  Fullerton  formed  the  first 
Methodist  class  in  Baraboo,  consisting  of  Solomon  Schaffer,  leader,  OLlie 
Schaffer  and  Parmelia  Gibson,  all  of  whom  were  Methodist  immigrants 
recently  arrived.  Mr.  Schaffer  was  mill  blacksmith  and  lived  in  a  new 
house  south  of  the  mill.  Mrs.  Gibson  and  family  lived  a  mile  up  the  river 
on  the  north  side. 

"On  the  10th  of  April.  1843,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Hill,  the  woman  of  the 
house  where  the  meet  in  gs  were  held,  joined  the  class.  She  was  the  first 
convert  to  religion  in  the  Baralxto  Valley. 

"The  class  was  reorganized  in  1813  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Badger,  appointed 
to  the  Sauk  Prairie  or  Prairie  du  Sac  Mission,  who  continued  the  services. 
Lauren  Cowles  and  Ralph  Cowlcs  joined  the  class  in  1843.  For  some 
time  meetings  were  held  at  the  home  of  a  Mrs.  Gillson  south  of  the  river. 
During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  P.  S.  Richardson  (1845)  the  place  of  meet- 
ing was  changed  to  the  home  of  Alexander  Crawford  in  Lyons,  and  Mr. 
Crawford  became  class  leader.  Services  were  held  in  private  houses, 
and  in  the  Court  House  until  the  first  chapel  was  built. 

"In  184!)  Baraboo  was  set  off  from  the  Sauk  Mission  and  became  the 
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head  of  a  circuit  under  the  name  of  the  Adams  Mission,  Rev.  Asa  Wood 
being  appointed  pastor.  After  two  years  the  charge  was  called  Baraboo. 
This  territory  was  within  the  bounds  of  the  Rock  River  Conference  until 
1848,  when  the  conference  was  divided  and  the  Wisconsin  Conference 
formed.   The  West  Wisconsin  Conference  was  formed  in  1856. 

"The  first  Sunday  School  in  Baraboo  was  a  Union  Sunday  School 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1848,  with  James  A.  Maxwell,  a  Methodist, 
superintendent.  It  was  held  for  a  time  in  a  log  sehoolhouse  on  the  Lyons 
road.  Early  in  1849  it  was  held  in  the  Court  House  erected  in  1848  on 
the  north  side  of  Fourth  avenue  opposite  the  park.  In  the  spring  of 
18.r>0  the  Methodists  separated  from  the  L'nion  Sunday  School  and  formed 
a  Methodist  Sunday  School,  with  James  A.  Maxwell  superintendent. 
This  school  started  with  sixty-five  scholars  and  sixteen  officers  and 
teachers. 

"In  1849  the  sixteen  members  of  the  Mission  were  as  follows:  Alex- 
ander Crawford  and  wife;  James  A.  Maxwell  and  wife;  C.  A.  Clark  and 
wife;  K.  Langdon  and  wife;  J.  M.  Clark  and  wife;  Mrs.  Chauncey 
Brown,  Benj.  L.  Purdy,  Charles  Stanley,  Ralph  Cowles,  Mrs.  James 
Crawford  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Adams.  In  1848  James  A.  Maxwell,  Peter 
Ijosey  and  Alexander  Crawford  were  elected  a  board  of  trustees.  Late 
in  1849  it  was  decided  to  build  a  chapel.  Mr.  Crawford  donated  the  lot 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fifth  avenue  for  a  church 
location.  A  building  committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  Asa  Wood  and  C.  A. 
Clark,  was  appointed.  Clearing  away  the  snow  from  the  ground,  a 
rough  wooden  building,  34  by  36  feet,  boarded  horizontally,  inside  and 
out,  with  inch  boards  over  2  by  6  inch  studding,  and  filled  between  the 
boards  with  sawdust,  was  erected  in  January,  1850.  This  was  the  first 
church  building  in  Baraboo.  In  January,  1851,  steps  were  taken  to 
build  a  new  church  on  the  ground  where  the  first  chapel  stood.  During 
the  summer  the  building,  36  by  50  feet,  was  raised  on  the  basement  walls, 
and  the  basement  finished  off  so  that  it  could  be  used  for  services  during 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1851-52.  This  basement  was  also  used  for  public 
School  purposes  and  for  a  court  room.  The  building  was  completed 
during  the  summer  of  1853.  Baraboo  was  then  a  thriving  village  in  a 
region  to  which  the  tide  of  emigration  had  been  increasing. 

"The  church  was  finished  just  in  time  for  the  sixth  annual  session  of 
the  Wisconsin  Conference,  which  assembled  in  Baraboo  on  the  31st  of 
August,  1853,  Bishop  Scott  presiding.  The  church  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Scott  during  the  conference  on  September  4,  1853.  In  1866, 
during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Irish,  the  church  building  was  en- 
larged: 25  feet  were  added  to  the  south  end  and  a  tower  erected.  In 
1873,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  James  Evans,  a  house  and  lot  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  Broadway  and  Seventh  avenue  were  purchased.  This 
property  was  the  first  parsonage.  It  was  sold  in  1891  and  a  house  and 
lot  at  the  north  end  of  Broadway  was  purchased  for  a  parsonage.  This 
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was  sold  in  1895  and  new  church  and  parsonage  grounds  were  purchased 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fourth  avenue.  A  new  par- 
sonage was  erected  in  1896. 

"The  South  Side  M.  E.  Church  was  organized  in  1885;  the  German 
M.  E.  Church  in  1866. 

' 1  In  1898,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  W.  M.  Martin,  a  new  church 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $17,000.  On  January  8, 1899,  the  Sunday  School  - 
room  was  occupied  for  church  and  Sunday  School  purposes.    The  new 
church  was  dedicated  on  May  7,  1899,  by  Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe. 

"The  following  have  served  as  pastors  of  the  church,  so  far  as  known. 
The  time  is  from  the  date  of  the  annual  conference  of  the  year  given. 
The  conferences  were  held  in  the  fall,  except  in  1859,  when  there  were 
two  sessions — one  in  the  spring.  The  pastors:  Rev.  T.  M.  Fullertou. 
1841-42;  Rev.  A.  M.  Badger,  1843-45;  Rev.  P.  S.  Richardson,  1845-46; 
Rev.  Edrich  Holmes,  1846-48;  Rev.  Joseph  Williams,  1848-49;  Rev.  Asa 
Wood,  1849-50;  Rev.  Nelson  Butler,  1850-52;  Rev.  C.  A.  Newcomb,  1852- 
spring  '53 ;  Rev.  Asa  Wood,  spring  to  fall,  1853 ;  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Thompson. 
1853-54;  Rev.  A.  Hall,  1854-55;  Rov.  W.  B.  Hazeltine,  1855-56;  Rev.  W. 
Wilcox,  1856-spring  '57;  Rev.  J.  A.  Swetland,  spring  1&57-April,  '59; 
Rev.  W.  M.  Osborn,  April-October,  1859 ;  Rev.  C.  E.  Weirich,  1859-61 ; 
Rev.  W.  H.  Kellogg,  1861-62;  Rev.  W.  Wilcox,  1862-64;  Rev.  J.  E.  Trish, 
1864-66;  Rev.  J.  B.  Bachman,  1866-67;  Rev.  Elmore  Yocum,  1867-69; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Whitney,  1869-71;  Rev.  James  Lawson,  1871-72;  Rev.  James 
Evans,  1872-74;  Rev.  J.  E.  Irish,  1874-77;  Rev.  S.  W.  Horner.  1877-80: 
Rev.  W.  J.  McKay,  1880-82;  Rev.  G.  W.  L.  Brown,  1882-84;  Rev.  W.  J. 
McKay,  1884-85 ;  Rev.  M.  Benson,  1885-88 ;  Rev.  T.  J.  Snodgrass,  1888-92 ; 
Rev.  B.  E.  Wheeler,  1892-Dec.,  '93;  Rev.  H.  W.  Bushnell,  Jan.,  1894-95; 
Rev.  W.  M.  Martin,  1895-99 ;  Rev.  E.  W.  Mueller,  1899-1901 ;  Rev.  F.  E. 
Ross,  1901-05;  Rev.  J.  M.  Melear,  1905-07;  Rev.  J.  S.  Crowder,  1907-09; 
Rev.  S.  A.  Ross,  1909-11;  Rev.  E.  P.  Hall,  1911-16;  Rev.  C.  E.  Weed, 
1916—." 

The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  about  400. 

In  October,  1914,  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  placed  its 
official  stamp  upon  the  claims  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
to  have  erected  the  first  house  of  worship  in  Baraboo,  by  unveiling  a 
bronze  tablet,  bearing  this  inscription,  near  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Fifth  Avenue:  "The  first  church  in  Baraboo  was  erected  on  this  lot  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  in  1850.  This  memorial  tablet  erected 
1914  by  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society."  The  tablet  is  fastened 
to  a  nuartzite  bowlder  which  was  taken  from  the  cellar  of  the  Wood 
residence  near  the  cemetery.  The  exercises  were  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Hattie 
Hall  Avery,  chairman  of  the  tablet  committee  and  daughter  of  a  former 
pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  A.  Hall.  The  invocation  was  given  by  Rev. 
E.  P.  Hall,  then  pastor  of  the  church,  and  the  chief  address  delivered  by 
the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  A.  C.  Kingsford. 
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The  First  Baptist  Church 

Both  the  First  Baptist  and  the  Congregational  churches  were  organ- 
ized in  1847 ;  the  former  in  July,  the  latter  in  December.  In  the  fall  of 
1845  Rev.  P.  Conrad,  then  residing  at  Prairie  du  Sac,  commenced  his 
labors  in  the  Baraboo  Valley  as  a  missionary  preacher  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  his  first  meetings  being  held  in  the  schoolhouse  near  the  Wood  & 
Rowan  Mill.  He  was  not  able  to  organize  a  regular  society  until  July 
17,  1847,  and  then  only  five  members  joined  the  church — George  F.  Nel- 
son, Mary  Ann  Clark,  Warren  Brewster,  Rober  Crawford  and  Annis  C. 
Crawford.  The  next  day  two  more  members  were  received,  Simeon  and 
Ruth  Crandall.  Elder  Conrad  moved  his  family  to  Baraboo  in  May, 
1851,  and  continued  his  pastorate  until  September,  1852,  when  forty 
members  had  been  received  and  twelve  dismissed,  making  the  net  mem- 
bership twenty-eight.  The  first  baptism  in  the  church  is  said  to  have 
been  Harriet  J.  Smith,  December  6,  1851. 

In  the  meantime  the  attendance  had  so  increased  as  to  outgrow  the 
capacity  of  the  old  log  schoolhouse,  and  from  1848  to  1858  meetings 
were  held  in  the  courthouse.  In  the  fall  of  1857  the  congregation  had 
voted  to  build  a  church  edifice,  which  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
January,  1858.  It  was  a  frame  building,  24  by  36  feet  in  dimensions 
and  located  on  Fourth  Street.  Its  cost  was  $500.  In  1860  the  society 
was  incorporated  as  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Baraboo,  and  in  1872 
its  meeting  house  was  doubled  in  size.  The  edifice  now  occupied,  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Third  Avenue,  was  completed  in  1888  and  is  valued  at 
$15,000.  The  enrolled  membership  is  about  140.  The  successive  pastors 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  have  been  as  follows:  Revs.  P.  Conrad,  N. 
Wood,  J.  B.  Patch,  A.  A.  Drown,  E.  B.  Edmunds,  S.  Carr,  L.  M.  Newell, 
S.  F.  Stimpson,  L.  Parnelly,  J.  B.  Mann,  Austin  Gibb,  E.  J.  Stevens, 
A.  A.  Drown  (second  term),  L.  M.  Barnes,  G.  W.  Freeman,  J.  G.  Maver, 
A.  M.  Bacon,  L.  E.  Sweet,  S.  F.  Holt,  H.  Ilappell,  G.  S.  Martin,  F. 
Sprague,  W.  Stiekel,  J.  C.  Williams,  E.  B.  Earle,  F.  D.  Brown,  C.  S. 
Knight,  C.  D.  Mayhew  and  J.  W.  Johnson  (present  pastor). 

The  Congregational  Church 

The  Congregational  Church  of  Baraboo  had  a  small  beginning,  when 

Dr.  Charles  Cowles,  Mary  Cowles,  Marion  Blake,  Lucy  Blake,  Benjamin 

L.  Brier,  Eveline  Brier,  Barzillai  Hickok  and  Harriet  II.  Stanley  met 

in  the  little  log  schoolhouse  which  stood  on  Seventh  Avenue  west  of 

Birch,  and  organized  a  class  of  believers  in  that  faith.    Baraboo  was 

then  a  child  of  about  eight  years,  rather  lonely  in  the  western  frontier 

country.    Within  the  two  or  three  years  after  the  organization  of  the 

Congregational  Society,  the  village  grew  quite  rapidly  and  the  church 

with  it.    The  future  looked  so  bright  that  a  committee  was  appointed 

to  solicit  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  house  in  which  to  worship. 
Vol.  i — 20 
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The  initial  movement  was  abortive,  but  in  1852  a  church  building  was 
completed  and  Rev.  Warren  Cochrane  was  installed  as  pastor  on  a  salary 
of  $500  per  year.  The  building  stood  where  the  postoftice  is  now  located 
on  Second  Avenue,  and  the  little  red  brick  church  was  the  scene  of  many 
important  events.  It  was  afterward  used  as  a  schoolhousc.  In  1859  the 
property  was  sold  with  the  expectation  of  building  a  larger  church,  but 
the  Civil  war  interfered  with  the  enterprise  so  that  it  was  not  brought 
to  a  conclusion  until  1867.  During  that  period  services  were  held  in 
the  First  Baptist  Church  and  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  Building. 

In  December,  1867,  a  new  church  was  dedicated  on  Third  Avenue, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1870  occurred  the  exodus  to  the  Presbyterians  by 
which  the  Congregational  ranks  were  so  seriously  decimated.  Then  came 


Third  Avenue,  Looking  East 


a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  an  organization,  followed  by  a  slow  but  sure 
growth.  The  society  was  reorganized  in  July,  1887,  and  in  January, 
1895,  the  house  of  worship  now  in  use  on  Broadway  was  dedicated. 

The  first  pastors  of  the  Congregational  Church  were :  1857,  Reverend 
Hutchins;  1858,  Reverend  Cochran;  1864,  Reverend  Steward;  1865. 
Reverend  Cochran,  and  1872,  Reverend  Fairfield. 

The  pastors  who  served  the  church  during  the  period  of  depression 
were:  1874,  Rev.  O.  G.  May;  1876,  Reverend  Bid  well;  1877,  Reverend 
Blakeslee;  1878  to  1881,  various  pastors  supplied  the  pulpit  in  lieu  of 
a  regular  one;  1881,  Rev.  Pearse  Pinch;  1886,  Rev.  Franklin  Fisk,  and 
1887,  Rev.  J.  A.  Wood. 

The  mor?  recent  ones  are:  1892,  Rev.  0.  L.  Robinson;  1899,  Rev. 
J.  W.  Hargrave;  1906,  Rev.  Louis  A.  Goddard;  1913,  Rev.  B.  E.  Ray: 
1916,  Rev.  J.  Lloyd  Smith. 
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Fibst  Presbyterian  Ciiurch 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1851,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Meth- 
odist Chapel  under  the  auspices  of  an  agent  of  the  Presbyterian 
Home  Missionary  Society,  to  form  a  church  at  Baraboo.    This  was 
effected  by  those  in  attendance — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  O.  Camp,  Albert 
G.  Tuttle,  John  I).  Perkins,  William  Griffith,  George  W.  Cook,  Benjamin 
L.  Brier,  Mrs.  David  K.  Noyes  and  Mrs.  Anna  Wood.    A  more  formal 
organization  was  formed  at  the  courthouse  in  March  by  the  election  of 
Messrs.  Camp,  Griffith  and  Noycs  as  trustees.    Mr.  Perkins  had  already 
been  elected  elder.    It  was  agreed  that  the  organization  should  be  called 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  Society  of  Baraboo.    The  building 
committee  next  hired  the  upper  room  of  the  Union  School  house  for 
services  and  Rev.  J.  Kasson  preached  the  first  sermon  July  31,  1851.  He 
assumed  the  pastorate  in  the  following  October.    A  little  frame  church 
was  completed  and  occupied  in  February,  1852,  and  in  1858  was  much 
enlarged.   Ten  years  later  it  was  sold  to  the  German  Methodists.  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Morehouse  succeeded  Mr.  Kasson  in  1854,  and  during  the 
following  decade  Revs.  George  Spalding,  Sidney  Barteau,  Hiram  Gregg, 
James  Hawley,  E.  B.  Tuthill  and  E.  B.  Miner  supplied  the  pulpit. 
Then  came  Revs.  H.  S.  Clarke,  F.  Z.  Rossiter  (1865-72),  G.  P.  Fol- 
■     som,  R.  L.  Williams.  G.  T.  Killen,  Daniel  Long,  C.  L.  Richards,  H.  H. 
Van  Vrankcn,  Stade  Munnekc,  C.  L.  Koons  and  E.  C.  Ilenke.   Mr.  Ilenke 
assumed  the  pastorate  in  1908;  present  membership  of  the  church,  200. 
The  house  of  worship  in  which  the  Presbyterians  now  meet  dates  really 
from  the  accession  of  more  than  fifty  members  from  the  Congregational 
Church  in  1870.    It  became  at  once  evident  that  a  larger  church  edifice 
than  the  one  then  occupied  would  be  necessary,  and  in  1872  it  was  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  G.  P.  Folsom. 

German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Twenty  years  before  the  German  Methodists  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  organize  in  Baraboo  they  had  established  churches  in  the  towns  of 
Freedom  and  Westfield.   They  organized  their  first  society  at  the  county 
seat  in  February,  1872.    Its  first  board  of  trustees,  elected  February 
11th,  consisted  of  George  Wolfe,  Ernst  Sharnke  and  W.  Sharnke.  Previ- 
ous to  that  time,  however,  the  society  had  held  services  in  the  basement 
of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    The  pastor  of  the  Baraboo 
circuit  was  Rev.  Charles  W.  Iwert,  who,  assisted  by  John  Faller,  local 
preacher,  supplied  the  charge  at  the  time  named.   In  the  following  year  ' 
the  German  Methodists'  bought  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Second 
Street  opposite  the  high  school  building.    That  structure  was  subse- 
quently replaced  by  the  substantial  building  now  occupied.   The  pastors 
of  the  German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Baraboo,  with  the  years 
of  their  service,  have  been:   Reverends  C.  W.  Iwert,  1872-75;  Christian 
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Meuz,  1875-76;  Charles  Hedler,  1876-78;  William  F.  Krcuehman,  1878- 
80;  Gustav  Magdsieh,  1880-81 ;  F.  R.  Meyer,  1881-84;  S.  F.  Fritz,  1884- 
85;  A.  C.  Berg,  1885-88;  C.  F.  Neitzel,  1888-90;  A.  H.  Kopplin,  1890-93; 
A.  C.  Keyser,  1893-97;  A.  EL  Finger.  1897-1901;  J.  S.  Menzner,  1901- 
03;  J.  Meek,  1903-05;  C.  P.  lleuke,  1905-07;  W.  F.  Elske,  1907-13; 
W.  F.  Beyer,  1913-16;  C.  F.  Diwmeier,  1916-17;  W.  R.  Rueckheim, 
1917—. 

Trinity  Episcopal  Church 

Rev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson  was  the  first  Episcopalian  clergyman  to 
visit  Baraboo  (in  1854).  He  held  services  in  Taylor  Hall  and  became 
rector  of  what  was  then  known  as  St.  Paul's  Parish.  Mr.  Thompson 
continued  in  that  service  for  three  years.  In  1858  Rev.  Thomas  Corlet 
settled  at  Baraboo  as  missionary  and  remained  two  years,  or  until  1860. 
From  that  date  until  1866  there  was  no  public  alms  service.  In  August 
of  the  year  named  Reverends  A.  P.  Dorset  and  William  Dafter  visited 
Baral)oo  and  resumed  Episcopal  services  in  Taylor  Hall.  Rev.  Alonzo 
J  M.  Hudson  came  to  reside  in  Baraboo  in  1867,  and  the  name  of  the 
parish  was  changed  to  Trinity.  In  the  following  year  the  church  prop- 
erty on  Sixth  Street  was  purchased.  Mr.  Hudson  resigned  in  1873,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Richie,  who  remained  as  rector  and  mis- 
sionary until  1878.  Rev.  Mr.  Lemon  occupied  the  pulpit  for  a  short 
time  in  1879  and  in  the  following  year  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cowdrey  assumed 
the  pastorate,  which  covered  a  period  of  twelve  years.  During  that  time 
the  chapel  was  moved  from  Sixth  to  Oak  Street  (1885),  the  rectory  was 
built  (1887),  and  the  new  church  completed  and  occupied  (1892).  Mr. 
Cowdrey  resigned  in  1892  and  died  in  1903.  Rev.  Alfred  Griffin  came 
in  1893,  Rev.  Charles  L.  Barnes  in  1896,  Rev.  Marcus  Simpson  in  1903. 
Rev.  A.  C.  Jones  in  1906,  Rev.  Clark  A.  Wilson  in  1908,  and  Rev.  L.  C. 
Ferguson  in  1917.   The  present  membership  of  Trinity  is  125. 

St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church 

Until  1859  there  was  no  resilient  Catholic  priest,  in  Baraboo.  In  that 
year  the  members  of  the  church  purchased  of  the  Congregationalists  the 
little  church  on  the  the  corner  of  Second  and  Oak  streets,  and  Rev.  James 
S.  hreiner  served  as  pastor  until  1869;  Rev.  Matt  White,  1869-71;  Rev. 
William  J.  Coughlin,  1871-73,  and  Rev.  A.  Verbeck,  1873-74.  During  the 
administration  of  Rev.  Aloy  Laigneil,  1874-76,  the  present  St.  Joseph's 
Church  on  East  Street  was  erected.  Rev.  Charles  Gunkel  became  pastor 
in  1876,  Rev.  A.  Michel  in  1878  and  Rev.  P.  J.  Lavin  in  1880.  In  1887 
Rev.  John  T.  Durward  commenced  his  long  service  which  so  endeared 
him  to  all  in  Baraboo,  resigning  in  August,  1911.  Since  October  of  that 
year  Father  E.  C.  O'Reilly  has  been  in  charge  of  the  parish,  which 
embraces  a  membership  of  some  260  families,  or  1,000  souls. 
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The  large  parochial  school  building  at  the  rear  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  October,  1912.  It  is  a  3-story 
and  basement  building,  was  erected  in  about  a  year  and  cost  some 
$30,000.  The  seven  sisters  in  charge  occupy  a  convent  built  at  the  same 
time  on  Second  Street.  The  entire  improvement  covered  an  expense  of 
about  $45,000. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  (St.  John's)  Church 

The  religious  organization  named  was  founded  in  1873.  Among  the 
charter  members  still  living  are  Julius  and  William  Gust  and  August, 
John  and  Lewis  Marquardt ;  among  the  deceased,  Dr.  Theodore  Koch, 
Carl  Bender  (ex-mayor),  August  Ringling  (father  of  the  Ringling 
brothers),  and  William  Schultz.  The  first  resident  pastor  of  St.  John's 
was  Rev.  John  Giesel.  He  came  in  1876  and  two  years  later,  under  his 
pastorate,  the  first  church  on  Fourth  Street  was  built.  In  1880  Mr. 
Giesel  was  succeeded  by  Reverend  Seheffelmann,  his  successors  being  as 
follows.  Rev.  J.  Doershncr,  1882-84 ;  Rev.  A.  F.  Nicolaus,  1884-87 ;  Rev. 
F.  Popp,  1887-1903;  Rev.  II.  Mueller  since  1903.  The  congregation  of 
St.  John's  Church  numbers  about  120  families. 

German  Evangelical  Gemeinschakt 

In  the  late  '60s  the  Germans  formed  the  society  mentioned  above,  and 
in  1870  erected  a  church,  which  still  stands,  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Second  Street.    Rev.  C.  E.  Maves  is  the  present  pastor. 

The  Christian  Scientists 

The  Christian  Science  Society  of  Baraboo  was  organized  in  May,  1913, 
and  its  increase  in  membership  has  made  several  moves  necessary.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Harwood  Thuerer,  Miss  Mathilde  A.  Schwerdt,  Mrs.  Ada  B. 
Converse  and  Mrs.  Florence  W.  Doppler  have  served  as  its  first  readers. 
The  society  now  meets  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Build- 
ing on  Ash  Street. 

Societies  and  Lodges 

The  activities  of  the  men  and  women  of  Baraboo,  like  those  of  other 
typical  American  communities,  are  organized  and  centered  in  numerous 
bodies  of  a  social,  charitable,  business  and  sometimes,  of  a  secret  nature. 
Of  the  last  named  class,  the  standard  lodges,  such  as  those  identified 
with  Masonry  and  Odd  Fellowship,  are  the  oldest  and  the  strongest. 

TnE  Masonic  Bodies  in  Baraboo 

This  order  is  represented  in  Baraboo  by  lodge,  two  chapters  and  com- 
mandery.   The  oldest  body  is  Baraboo  Lodge  No.  34,  Free  and  Accepted 
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Masons,  which  was  organized  November  6,  1851,  under  a  dispensation 
granted  in  the  previous  month  to  James  Maxwell  as  worthy  master; 
Harvey  Canfield,  senior  warden :  John  G.  Wheeler,  junior  warden ;  R.  M. 
Forsythe,  secretary,  and  others.  Among  the  early  masters  of  this  lodge 
were,  besides  Colonel  Maxwell,  W.  D.  Truax,  M.  C.  Waite,  Edward  Sum- 
ner, Daniel  Ruggles,  F.  M.  Stewart,  William  Jay,  H.  M.  Peck,  T.  C. 
Thomas,  D.  S.  Vittum,  John  Barker,  W.  W.  Andrews,  W.  B.  Blachley 
and  R.  Metealf.  About  1891  the  old  Folsom  property,  corner  of  Oak 
and  Second  Avenue,  was  purchased,  and  a  Masonic  Temple  erected. 
There  all  the  Masonic  bodies  meet  at  stated  times. 

Baraboo  Chapter  No.  49,  which  includes  in  its  membership  many 
Masons  outside  of  Baraboo,  was  organized  in  July,  1875,  with  George  G. 
Swain  as  high  priest.  In  was  chartered  in  February  of  the  following  year 
by  Messrs.  Swain,  E.  A.  Watkins,  Mair  Pointon,  J.  E.  Owen,  T.  D.  Lang, 
George  S.  Rockwell,  William  Fox,  G.  M.  Reul,  John  H.  Hull  and  S.  H. 
Waldo.  Among  the  early  high  priests  were  G.  G.  Swain,  D.  S.  Vittum 
and  John  Barker. 

The  local  organizations  of  the  order  to  be  established  at  a  later  period 
were  Baraboo  Chapter  No.  21,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  Baraboo 
Commandery  No.  28,  Knights  Templar. 

The  Odd  Fellows 

The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  organized  a  lodge  in  Baraboo 
about  a  year  before  the  Masons  took  to  the  field,  but,  after  a  short 
struggle,  it  went  down.  D.  K.  Noyes,  Charles  Wood,  M.  D.  Evans,  L.  C. 
Stanley,  Dr.  S.  Angell,  T.  Kirk  and  C.  H.  McLaughlin  are  known  to 
have  been  among  its  eharter  members.  Members  of  the  order  did  not 
consider  themselves  strong  enough  to  attempt  a  revival  of  the  enterprise 
until  1871.  On  October  23d  of  that  year  was  organized  Baraboo  Lodge 
No.  51,  with  the  following  charter  members:  D.  K.  Noyes,  E.  M.  Coon, 
H.  H.  Webster,  H.  D.  Newell,  James  Dykins  and  W.  0.  Stephenson. 
Of  its  noble  grands  who  served  at  an  early  day  may  be  mentioned  D.  K. 
Noyes,  II.  H.  Webster,  F.  B.  Baldwin,  A.  J.  Gorman,  A.  II.  Cowles,  F. 
Barringer,  Thomas  Libbey,  P.  P.  Palmer,  L.  0.  Holmes,  J.  M.  True,  H. 
D.  Potter,  H.  D.  Snell,  J.  W.  Blake,  Fred  Baldwin,  A.  A.  Roberts,  W.  H. 
White,  T.  Spellan  and  Edwin  R.  Bow. 

Northwestern  Encampment  No.  20,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, was  instituted  at  Reedsburg  in  January,  1868,  by  Past  Grand  Mas- 
ter C.  C.  Cheeney  of  Janesville.  After  two  years'  work  at  that  place,  the 
lodge  having  suspended,  the  encampment  also  surrendered  its  charter. 
On  November  15,  1875,  it  was  revived  at  Baraboo  by  the  following  ehar- 
ter members :  L.  O.  Holmes.  P.  P.  Palmer,  II.  D.  Potter,  Thomas  Libby. 
A.  ('.  Tuttle,  A.  II.  Cowles  and  S.  F.  Smith.  These  gentlemen  served  as 
the  tirst  elective  officers  of  the  encampment. 
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The  order  in  Baraboo  is  also  represented  by  Mabel  Rebekah  Lodge 
No.  70. 

Other  Secret  and  Benevolent  Societies 

Baraboo  Lodge  No.  47,  Knights  of  Pythias,  was  chartered  in  May, 
1886,  and  the  Uniform  Rank  (Division  No.  22)  was  chartered  in  May, 
1890.  Devil's  Lake  Camp  No.  390,  Modern  Wooden  of  America,  was 
chartered  in  September,  1887.  Baraboo  Lodge  No.  85,  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen,  was  organized  in  May,  1881,  and  the  auxiliary, 
drawing  its  membership  from  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  former, 
was  established  in  November,  1889. 

There  are  also  well  established  lodges  of  the  Elks,  Eagles,  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  Royal  Neighbors,  Royal  Arcanum  and  Equitable 
Fraternal  Union. 

The  Patriotic  Organizations 

Always  leading  this  class  are  the  Grand  Army  Post  and  the  Relief 
Corps.  Joe  Hooker  Post  No.  9,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was 
organized  at  Baraboo  on  March  3,  1880,  by  Comrade  A.  G.  Densmore, 
chief  mustering  officer.  The  following  were  admitted  as  charter  members : 
H.  Albrecht,  C.  Bender,  W.  Palmer,  George  Bloom,  J.  C.  Spencer,  H. 
Southard,  P.  E.  Longley,  W.  H.  Staten,  R.  Delap,  Volney  Moore,  Tom 
Scott,  J.  Whitty  and  J.  A.  Pabodie.  Previous  to  muster,  others  were 
received,  and  Phil  Cheek,  Jr.,  was  elected  first  post  commander.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  post  was  held  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  Among  its 
early  commanders  were,  besides  Mr.  Cheek,  D.  E.  Welch,  L.  O.  Holmes, 
H.  Albrecht,  D.  K.  Noyes  and  M.  Spring.  From  the  character  of  its 
membership,  the  strength  of  the  post  has  gradually  declined. 

Its  auxiliary,  Joe  Hooker  Relief  Corps  No.  36,  was  organized  Decem- 
ber 28,  1888,  with  twenty-five  charter  members.  Like  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  corps  is  to  inculcate  lessons 
of  patriotism;  in  addition,  to  "render  assistance  to  widows,  orphans, 
and  army  nurses  of  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  of  the  G.  A.  R." 
All  of  this,  and  more,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  women's  auxiliary  of 
the  Grand  Army. 

A  Sons  of  Veterans  Camp  (No.  18)  has  also  been  instituted  of  late 
years. 

Within  the  last  four  years,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  add,  the  issues 
of  the  Civil  war  have  been  obscured  at  Baraboo,  as  everywhere  else  in 
America,  by  the  vast  overshadowing  movements  of  the  world  conflict 
which  have  created  new  generations  of  patriots. 

Social,  Literary  and  Reformatory 

Baraboo  has  always  encouraged  the  formation  and  development  of 
societies  and  clubs  devoted  to  the  objects  noted.    From  the  old-style 
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literary  societies,  devoted  almost  entirely  to  scholastic  problems  and  dis- 
cussions which  had  little  practical  application  to  everyday  life,  Jiave 
grown  organizations  which  take  up  every  matter  of  current  interest  and 
moment  affecting  the  man,  woman  and  child  of  the  community.  In 
these  present-day  discussions  the  women  have  taken  a  noteworthy 
leadership. 

In  the  late  '50s,  when  the  old  Academy  and  Collegiate  Institute  were 
flourishing,  the  Hesperian  Club  was  also  much  alive.  In  the  midst  of 
Civil  war  times  was  formed  a  "reading  circle''  known  as  the  Goose 
Club.  The  name  rightly  indicates  that  its  regular  membership  was  eon- 
fined  to  the  female  sex.  At  such  social  functions  as  the  annual  dinner 
parties  the  men  were  admitted  into  the  circle.  The  first  members  of  the 
Goose  Club,  which  substantially  existed  for  a  number  of  years,  were 
Mrs.  Ichabod  Codding,  Mrs.  Dr.  L.  C.  Stye,  Miss  Eva  Stye,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Remington,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Train,  Mrs.  Freeman  Longley,  Miss  Nethaway 
and  Mrs.  Norman  Stewart. 

The  Literary  Club  of  1876  was  organized  for  the  benefit  of  both 
sexes  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  at  the  house  of  R.  II.  Strong.  Its  mem- 
bership was  generally  drawn  from  the  best  classes  of  the  young  people 
and  for  about  a  year  its  main  object,  besides  the  encouragement  of  liter- 
ary discussions,  was  to  raise  funds  to  establish  a  free  reading  room.  By 
lectures,  readings,  concerts  and  dramatic  plays,  a  fund  of  nearly  two 
hundred  dollars  was  raised  for  that  purpose  and  quite  a  collection  of 
books  and  magazines  had  also  been  gathered.  The  room  was,  in  fact, 
opened  and  maintained  by  the  club  for  a  year,  but  the  business  men  did 
not  back  up  the  project  and  it  was  dropped.  The  collapse  of  the  library 
enterprise  seemed  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  club  itself. 

The  Woman's  Club  was  organized  April  23,  1880,  by  Sarah  Powers, 
Adele  Cook,  Addie  Donavan,  Lizzie  Woodman,  Ida  P.  Roberts,  Emma 
Train,  Sarah  Spence,  Fanny  Holz,  Mary  Donovan,  Lucy  Case  and  Emma 
P.  Scott.  Tts  first  officers:  Lizzie  Woodman,  president;  Fanny  Holz, 
vice  president;  Lucy  Case,  secretary.  According  to  the  constitution  of 
the  club  the  objects  of  the  organization  were  "to  strengthen  the  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  fellowship  among  women,  independently  of  social  dis- 
tinctions and  outside  of  the  natural  and  proper  affiliations  of  personal 
friendship  or  any  existing  organizations,  and  to  discuss  without  person- 
alities such  theoretical  or  practical  questions  as  relate  to  the  well-being 
of  home  and  society ;  and  also  to  extend  our  knowledge  and  broaden  our 
culture  by  such  reading  and  study  as  we  shall  deem  best  adapted  to  our 
needs."  After  an  activity  of  several  years,  the  club  disbanded.  This 
was  the  first  woman's  club  for  literary  work  ever  formed  in  the  city. 

Since  that  time  various  societies  and  clubs  of  a  similar  kind  have 
come  and  gone,  all  fulfilling  good  purposes  and  some  still  persevering 
in  various  fields  of  discussion  and  achievement.  Every  intelligent  person 
knows  what  the  women's  clubs  have  done  within  the  past  thirty  or  more 
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years.  As  to  Baraboo  they  have  solidly  and  intimately  incorporated 
themselves  into  its  best  life.  The  Fortnightly  Woman's  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury and  Inter  Se  dubs  still  flourish  and  work. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Fortnightly  Literary  Club  was  held  on 
December  11,  1889,  at  the  home  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Skinner,  215 
Sixth  Street,  and  this  is  the  oldest  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  city. 
Besides  the  host  and  hostess,  those  who  were  present  and  who  organized 
the  club  included  Prof,  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Clarke,  Attorney  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Wright,  Attorney  and  Mrs.  E.  Aug.  Ruuge,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Wood, 
Rev.  L.  J.  Snodgrass,  Maj.  Charles  H.  Williams,  Mrs.  II.  J.  Abbott,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  English,  Madam  Skinner  and  Miss  Emma  Gattiker.  Mrs.  English 
and  Mrs.  Runge  are  still  active  members  of  the  club.  Existing  social 
economic,  political  and  other  problems  are  discussed  and  some  of  the 
noted  personages  of  the  state  have  appeared  before  the  members.  The 
present  officers  are  H.  E.  Cole,  president ;  Dr.  G.  W.  Snyder,  vice  presi- 
dent ;  Mrs.  Hugh  Kelley,  secretary  ;  and  Miss  Christian  Wright,  treasurer. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Club  was  held  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  September  12,  1896,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  A.  D.  Dorsett,  533 
Second  Avenue.  The  first  roll  included  Mi's.  II.  W.  Battin,  Miss  Jennie 
Cheek,  Mrs.  G.  L.  G.  Cramer,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Dorsett,  Miss  Maude  Fuller. 
Miss  Margaret  Gattiker,  Miss  Luise  Gattiker,  Miss  Hattie  Hall,  Miss 
Dorothy  Hutchins,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Irwin,  Miss  Ida  Johnson,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Mills. 
Miss  Louise  McGanu,  Mrs.  E.  Pfannstiehl,  Miss  Ida  Palmer,  Miss  Matilda 
Reul,  Miss  Viva  Robinson,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Smith,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Swineford  and 
Mrs.  Ulrich  F.  von  Wald.  The  present  officers  are:  Miss  Evva  C.  Var- 
nell,  president;  Mrs.  Clarissa  Rowland,  vice  president;  Miss  Van  Etta 
G.  Reynolds,  secretary;  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  English,  treasurer. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Club  held  its  first  meeting  on  October  7, 
1897.  Before  this  date  the  constitution  and  by-laws  had  heen  drafted  by 
some  of  those  who  organized  the  club.  The  charter  members  were  Miss 
Lydia  Kingswell  (commander),  Mesdames  T.  M.  Case,  J.  B.  Donovan, 
Charles  Gorst,  R.  B.  Griggs,  Margaret  D.  Hill,  E.  M.  Hoag,  Alice  Lewis, 
W.  T.  Kelsey,  C.  E.  Martin,  Ward  Munroe,  A.  F.  Snyder,  Edwin  Sel- 
leek,  A.  Reinking,  Edward  K.  Tuttle,  Frank  D.  Teel,  Emma  Walsh, 
D.  B.  Waite,  E.  Aug.  Runge,  William  Faller  and  H.  W.  Hamilton.  The 
officers  for  the  current  year  are  Mrs.  George  C.  Astle,  president ;  Mrs. 
W.  II.  Hatch,  vice  president;  Mrs.  R.  R.  Grosinski,  recording  secretary; 
Mrs.  George  W.  Ziegler,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Groth, 
treasurer;  and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Clarke,  auditor. 

The  Inter  Se  (Among  Ourselves)  Club  was  organized  on  February 
8,  1898,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Teel,  423  Third  Avenue.  The 
charter  members  were  Mesdames  W.  B.  Blachly,  E.  M.  Hoag,  Frank  D. 
Teel,  E.  M.  Adams,  Emma  Davis,  Arthur  Kellogg,  Edwin  Selleck.  J.  P. 
McGuan,  C.  H.  Evenson,  John  H.  Newman,  C.  A.  Stanton,  D.  A.  Lewis. 
Laura  Martin,  Nettie  Stickney,  and  Miss  Mayme  Ryan.    The  present 
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officers  are :  Mrs.  Edwin  Selleck,  president ;  Mrs.  Samuel  Briscoe,  vice 
president ;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Pelton,  secretary ;  and  Mrs.  Emma  Davis,  treasurer. 

The  Fellowship  Club  was  organized  ten  years  ago  and  limits  its  mem- 
bership to  men.  Timely  topics  are  discussed.  The  officers  are :  Ernest 
Sanderson,  president;  L.  H.  Palmer,  secretary;  and  W.  H.  Mcintosh, 
treasurer. 

The  Koshawagos  (Men  of  the  Valley)  incorporated  in  1889  and  have 
a  clubhouse  at  Devil 's  Lake.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  of  a  social  na- 
ture.  M.  H.  Mould  is  the  president  and  W.  J.  Power  is  the  secretary. 

The  Pedro  Club  has  had  an  existence  of  about  thirty  years  and 
although  pedro  has  long  since  passed  into  disfavor  the  members  of  this 
organization  are  inclined  to  believe,  like  wine,  it  improves  with  age. 
The  midnight  banquets  at  the  homes  of  the  hosts  and  hostesses  have 
lingering  memories. 

As  to  the  clubs  which  have  come  and  gone  a  few  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion. The  members  of  the  Curling  Club  have  long  since  sold  their  rink 
for  a  garage  and  placed  their  granite  blocks  away;  the  prompter  no 
longer  shouts  for  the  dancers  in  the  Midnight  Organization;  the  bows 
and  arrows  of  the  Archery  Club  are  covered  with  dust  and  rust;  the 
members  of  the  Goose  Club,  a  social  group,  have  gone  to  that  other 
bourne;  the  mis  and  creels  of  the  Grampas  members  are  relics  of  the 
past ;  the  charitable  work  of  the  Dorcas  Society  has  had  its  influence ; 
the  chapter  has  been  closed  on  Hizonor  Card  Club ;  the  members  of  the 
Phantoms  are  scattered;  but  now  and  then  a  remnant  of  the  Kings 
Daughters,  organized  for  charity,  meet ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  annals 
of  the  Green  Room  Club,  for  the  study  of  the  drama,  there  has  been 
written,  "Hie  Jacet." 

The  Civic  League 

The  Woman's  Co-operative  Civic  League  of  Baraboo  obtained  a  state 
charter  on  April  12,  1911.  The  incorporators  were  Mrs.  Alf.  T.  Ringling, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Johnston,  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Strong.  The  officers  named 
included  Miss  Katherine  Falvey,  president;  Mrs.  B.  H.  Strong,  vice 
president ;  Mrs.  F.  R.  Bentley,  secretary ;  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  English,  treas- 
urer. The  meetings  of  the  organization  have  largely  been  held  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Ringling,  103  Tenth  Street.  The  organization  was  formed 
more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  City  of  Baraboo,  its 
school  grounds,  streets,  alleys,  yards,  and  the  parking  of  streets  and 
other  grounds.  Much  has  been  done  in  beautifying  the  street  leading  to 
the  cemetery,  the  cemetery  itself  and  other  parts  of  the  city.  The 
present  officers  are:  Mrs.  R.  B.  Griggs,  president;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Brown, 
vice  president;  Mrs.  James  Xeff,  secretary;  and  Miss  Maeta  Junge, 
treasurer. 
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The  Band 

The  Wisconsin  Marine  Band  was  organized  about  twenty  years  ago 
and  for  a  time  was  known  as  the  First  Regiment  Band,  playing  for  the 
troops  at  Camp  Douglas.  Open  air  concerts  are  given  regularly  during 
the  summer,  the  city  bearing  the  expenses.  The  officers  are :  Emil  Wei- 
rich,  president ;  F.  E.  Morey,  vice  president ;  E.  D.  Sceales,  secretary  anil 
treasurer;  C.  A.  Hofmann,  manager;  and  13.  H.  Hood,  director. 

Charitable  and  Relief  Institutions 

The  first  Young  Men  \s  Christian  Association  of  Baraboo  was  formed 
in  June.  1.S77,  with  eight  members.    In  May,  1882,  when  there  were 


Old  Wisconsin  House 

Torn  down  in  1912  to  give  place  to  Ringling  Theater 


numerous  citizens  (especially  young  men)  of  Baraboo  connected  with  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway,  a  reorganization  was  effected  under 
the  name  of  the  Railway  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  After 
several  years  of  patient  work,  those  behind  the  association  purchased  a 
lot  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Ash  streets  and  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  large  2-story  and  basement  building.  The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  ren- 
dered important  assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  the  work,  which  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  October,  1890,  when  the  building  was  opened 
to  the  young  men  and  the  public.  Not  only  does  it  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  members  for  physical  exercise  and  mental  recreation,  but  several 
rooms  are  thrown  open  for  club  and  society  meetings.  It  furnishes  a  shel- 
ter for  many  young  men  who  reside  in  Baraboo  and  is  a  welcome  resting 
place  for  strangers  as  well.  The  present  general  secretary  is  C.  II. 
Copley. 
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Baraboo  has  had  a  much-needed  hospital  since  the  winter  of  1913. 
In  February  of  that  year  Doctors  F.  II.  Powers  and  Henry  Fehr  rented 
the  Fischer  property,  comer  of  East  and  Third  streets.  It  was  imme- 
diately adapted  to  hospital  purposes  and  the  building  opened  about  the 
first  of  April.  Doctor  Fehr  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  interest  soon 
after  and  Dr.  F.  R.  Winslow,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  joined  Doctor 
Powers  in  the  enterprise.  The  hospital,  which  has  twelve  beds,  is  under 
the  active  superintendence  of  a  trained  nurse,  who,  at  the  present  time, 
is  Miss  Charlotte  Smith. 

Through  the  efforts  of  F.  A.  Philbrick,  its  first  secretary,  the  Sauk 
County  Branch  of  the  Wisconsin  Humane  Society  was  organized  at 
Baraboo.  March  23,  1912.  Some  work  along  the  well  known  lines  of  the 
organization  has  been  accomplished.  Its  present  officers  are:  E.  P. 
McFctridge,  president ;  G.  T.  Thuerer,  vice  president ;  L.  S.  Van  Orden, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  H.  E.  Stone,  humane  officer.  Since  its  organiza- 
tion, the  society  has  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Julia  A.  Getchell 
a  bequest  of  $1,500.   This  was  nearly  all  that  she  possessed. 

Financial,  Industrial  and  Business  Interests 

Three  banks  contribute  to  the  growth  and  stability  of  Baraboo  and 
are  themselves  supported  and  developed  by  its  business  and  industrial 
interests. 

The  Bank  of  Baraboo  is  the  direct  successor  to  the  Sauk  County  Bank, 
the  first  institution  of  the  kind  to  be  established  at  the  county  seat.  The 
latter  was  organized  July  1,  1857,  the  year  of  the  great  panic  and  the 
commencement  of  a  long  and  profound  financial  depression.  Its  officers 
were  Simeon  Mills,  president,  and  Terrell  Thomas,  cashier.  The  capital 
was  $50,000.  In  1861  Mr.  Thomas  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Mills  and 
conducted  the  bank  himself  until  1873,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  First 
National  Bank.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  First 
National  Bank  took  over  the  Sauk  County  Bank.  Its  charter  was  sur- 
rendered in  January,  1880,  and  the  Bank  of  Baraboo,  under  the  state 
law,  succeeded  to  the  business,  with  George  Mertens,  president,  and  J. 
Van  Orden,  cashier.  In  1908  Mr.  Mertens  retired,  and  Herman  Grotor- 
phost  succeeded  him  as  president,  Mr.  Van  Orden  continuing  as  cashier. 
At  the  same  time  the  capital  was  increased  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 
In  January,  1915,  Mr.  Grotorphost  resigned  and  was  followed  in  the 
presidency  by  Mr.  Van  Orden. 

In  the  summer  of  1917  the  resources  of  the  Bank  of  Baraboo  amounted 
to  $1,959,237.51.  Its  surplus  was  $50,000,  undivided  profits,  $22,000  and 
deposits  over  $1,780,000. 

The  First  National  Bank  was  organized  on  December  4.  1886,  by  the 
following:  T.  M.  Warren,  president;  F.  T.  Brewster,  vice  president; 
C.  L.  Sproat,  cashier:  and  W.  A.  Warren,  assistant  cashier.    The  bank 
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opened  the  next  month  and  the  directors,  in  addition  to  the  above,  were 
Carlos  Bacon  and  Robert  A.  Cowan.  Early  in  this  century  H.  C.  Mer- 
ritt,  of  Minneapolis,  purchased  a  large  interest  in  the  bank,  the  Warrens 
retiring.  In  1906  the  bank  was  reorganized,  Mr.  Merritt  selling  his  inter- 
est, the  members  of  the  new  firm  being  T.  W.  English,  M.  H.  Mould, 
T.  M.  Mould  and  others.  In  1906  the  deposits  were  about  $190,000,  and 
these  have  grown  to  be  about  a  million  dollars.  The  officers  of  the  bank 
now  are  T.  W.  English,  president;  D.  M.  Kelly,  vice  president;  M.  II. 
Mould,  cashier ;  T.  M.  Mould  and  J.  J.  Pfannstiehl,  assistant  cashiers. 

The  youngest  bank  in  Baraboo  is  the  Farmers  and  Merchants,  which 
opened  for  business  in  May,  1917.  Its  officers  are:  George  C.  Astle, 
president ;  Wilber  Cahoon,  vice  president,  and  N.  H.  Gerber,  cashier.  Its 
capital  is  $50,000,  and  its  average  deposits  (in  the  fall  of  1917)  $50,000. 

The  financial  operations  of  the  Baraboo  banks  are  naturally  connected 
with  its  business  houses  and  industries.  Its  stores  are  well  stocked  and 
arranged,  and  among  its  leading  industries  are  the  large  mills  operated 
by  the  old  Island  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  the  large  canning 
works,  the  linen  mills  which  turn  out  a  good  grade  of  towels,  the 
Humane  Stanchion  Works,  Gollinar's  Machine  Shop  and  other  plants. 
From  1872  to  1883  Baraboo 's  leading  industry  was  the  plant  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Company,  with  its  large  roundhouse, 
machine  shop  and  other  buildings.  At  one  time  more  than  a  hundred 
men  were  employed,  and  the  place  was  considered  one  of  the  leading 
railroad  towns  in  Wisconsin.  Although  still  a  division  town,  not  so  many 
men  are  employed  in  the  shops. 

Baraboo  Commercial  Association 

During  the  very  last  years  of  the  last  century  there  existed  for  a 
short  time  the  Baraboo  Business  Club,  the  organization  being  for  purely 
social  purposes.  The  members  occupied  rooms  at  106  Fourth  Avenue 
and  after  a  short  life  the  furniture  was  sold  and  the  club  disbanded. 

This  was  followed  early  in  this  century  by  the  Ten  Thousand  Club, 
Edward  L.  Luckow,  then  editor  of  the  Sauk  County  Democrat  and  now 
auditor  of  the  navy  department  at  Washington,  being  the  moving  spirit. 
Banquets  were  held  but.  no  marked  results  followed  the  efforts  of  the 
organization. 

The  Ten  Thousand  Club  was  succeeded  by  the  Baraboo  Commercial 
Association,  incorporated  September  15,  1913.  The  presidents  have  been 
E.  S.  Johnston,  L.  S.  Van  Orden,  T.  F.  Risley,  T.  Edw.  Mead  and  G.  W. 
Andrews,  the  last  named  holding  the  office  at  the  present  time.  The 
secretaries  include  T.  Edw.  Mead,  Attorney  J.  W.  Frcnz  and  W.  E. 
Baringer.  For  a  number  of  years  the  business  and  industrial  interests 
of  the  city  have  been  fairly  represented  by  this  general  organization  of 
leading  citizens. 
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The  Ringling  Brothers 

Baraboo  has  become  known  throughout  the  country  as  the  home  of 
the  Ringling  Brothers.  The  (iollmar  Brothers  also  gave  the  place  stand- 
ing as  a  "circus  town";  and  that  feature  of  its  activities  can  really  be 
classified  as  one  of  its  business  assets.  It  happened,  also,  that  the  Ring- 
ling  family  was  public  spirited  as  far  as  Baraboo  was  concerned  and  did 
much  for  it  in  many  ways.  The  most  noteworthy  act  was,  of  course,  the 
building  of  the  $100,000  theater  hy  the  late  Al  Ringling,  its  formal 
opening  to  the  public  on  November  17,  1915,  and  the  subsequent  donation 
of  the  splendid  temple  of  amusement  to  the  City  of  Baraboo.  Mr.  Ring- 
ling  died  January  1,  1916,  about  a  month  and  a  half  after  the  opening. 
In  his  will  the  building  was  left  in  care  of  the  four  remaining  brothers, 


Al  Ringling 's  Theater 


Mrs.  Ringling  to  receive  the  profits.  Mrs.  Ringling  released  her  interest, 
and  in  July,  1917,  it  was  offered  to  the  city,  to  be  always  known  as  the 
Al  Ringling  Theater.  Announcement  of  the  gift  was  made  by  ITenry 
Ringling,  then  the  only  brother  residing  in  Baraboo.  Charles  E.  Ringling 
has  his  home  in  Evanston.  111.,  and  John  and  Alf  T.  are  in  New  York. 
The  theater  is  pronounced  the  finest  municipal  playhouse  of  any  city 
of  the  size  of  Baraboo  in  the  country. 

The  people  of  Baraboo  are  justly  proud  of  the  Ringling  Brothers  and 
will  therefore  appreciate  a  condensation  of  their  record  in  the  show 
business  made  from  the  book  which  they  issued  in  1915,  entitled  "Routes, 
1882-1914."  It  succinctly  tells  of  their  lives  as  showmen.  They  began 
with  what  they  termed  the  "Ringling  ('lassie  and  Comic  Concert  Co.," 
and  their  first  concert  was  in  Mazomanie,  Monday,  November  27,  1882. 
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The  season  closed  at  Oregon,  Saturday,  February  3,  1883.  The  company 
embracing  Al  Ringling,  then  twenty,  oldest  of  the  boys,  who  dedicated 
at  Baraboo  a  $100,000  theater;  Alf  T.  Ringling,  Charles  Ringling,  E.  M. 
Kimball,  E.  S.  Weatherby,  Fred  Hart  and  William  Trinkhouse,  with 
M.  A.  Young  as  agent.  John  Ringling  joined  the  company  at  Sanborn. 
Iowa,  December  18th,  about  three  weeks  after  the  organization  ventured 
forth.  The  route  included  Mazomanie,  Spring  Green,  Richland  Center, 
Boscobel,  and  so  on,  out  into  Iowa,  with  Bangor,  Norwalk,  Wilton,  Ken- 
dall, Elroy,  Wonewoc,  [ronton,  Reedsburg,  Baraboo,  Lodi,  Waunakee 
and  Oregon  on  the  return  trip. 

That  was  the  first  season — the  very  beginning  of  the  show  business 
for  boys  who  as  circusmen  have  now  become  world  leaders. 

The  same  "Classic  and  Comic  Concert  Company"  was  out  in  1883, 
opening  at  Baraboo  March  12th  and  closing  at  Viroqua  April  27th.  As 
before,  only  the  small  places  were  visited.  Madison,  though  close  to 
Baraboo,  was  studiously  avoided.  This  year  Otto  Ringling  joined  the 
brothers,  and  in  1883-4  the  eompany  had  developed  into  what  was  desig- 
nated as  "Ringling  Bros.  Grand  Carnival  of  Fun."  This  year  Otto 
was  out  as  agent,  and  there  was  a  slight  expansion  of  the  eompany.  1 1 
now  included  besides  the  brothers  about  eight  people.  A  notice  here 
says  that  "on  November  2d  all  people  were  discharged  and  on  November 
3d,  at  Starbuck,  Minnesota,  made  a  parade.  Alf  Ringling,  cornet;  John 
Ringling,  alto;  Charles  Ringling,  baritone;  Otto  Ringling,  bass  drum." 
It  is  further  noted  that  "Alf  Ringling,  Charles  Ringling  and  John  Ring- 
ling gave  the  show  alone.  Ran  this  way  until  Al  Ringling  joined  January 
6th."  When  the  company  reached  Minneapolis  there  was  "no  show*' 
and  again,  passing  through  Minneapolis,  "no  show,"  but  four  days  were 
spent  there  "visiting  vaudeville  shows" — the  boys  were  learning — and 
at  Des  Moines  a  little  later  there  were  "three  days'  recreation"  and  the 
same  sort  of  a  vacation  at  Omaha. 

So  far  it  was  a  mere  concert  company,  with  a  little  juggling,  and 
always  appearing  in  a  hall. 

In  1884  the  first  real  circus  was  given.  This  was  called  the  "Yankee 
Robinson  and  Ringling  Bros.  Great  Double  Shows,  Circus  and  Caravan. ' ' 
It  opened  at  Baraboo  May  19th  and  closed  at  Benton,  in  Grant  County, 
September  27th.  It  was  a  wagon  show  and  the  admission  was  25  cents, 
but  there  was  no  band  wagon,  and  the  band,  such  as  it  was,  "paraded  on 
foot,"  while  "all  the  people  stopped  at  hotels."  There  were  "nine 
wagons  without  privilege  wagons."  The  canvas  was  49  by  90  feet  and 
the  side  show  35  by  15.  Robinson  died  at  Jefferson,  Iowa,  about  August 
25th,  aged  sixty-six.  The  members  included  Al  Ringling,  Otto,  Alf, 
Charles  and  John.  Here  the  five  brothers  were  associated  together  as 
circusmen  for  the  first  time,  and  they  continued  in  that  relationship  until 
the  death  of  Otto  in  1911,  when  Henry  took  his  place.  Mrs.  Louise  Ring- 
ling, wife  of  Al,  is  listed  as  a  member  of  the  company  which  included 
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fifteen  other  people,  besides  an  agent.  This  circus  gave  its  second  per- 
formance at  Sauk  City,  its  third  at  Black  Earth,  fourth  at  Mount  Horeb, 
fifth  at  Mount  Vernon,  sixth  at  New  Glarus  and  after  103  performances 
closed  at  Benton,  Grant  County,  September  27th,  and  went  to  Baraboo 
for  "winter  quarters." 

That  same  year,  1884,  the  summer  circus  season  over,  the  brothers 
continued  their  "Carnival  of  Fun"  as  a  winter  affair,  opening  at  Garden 
Prairie,  Illinois,  November  12th,  and  closing  at  Mount  Horeb  March  14th. 
Their  route,  as  before,  lay  through  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  They 
gave  94  performances  that  year  and  in  1885-6  the  "Carnival  of  Fun" 
still  ran  on,  opening  at  Warren's  Mill  April  6th  and  closing  at  Barron 
May  5th,  a  very  short  season.  The  company  now  embraced  Alf,  Charles 
and  John  Ringling  and  two  others,  Al  for  some  reason  having  dropped 
out  temporarily.  The  boys  still  avoided  the  larger  towns.  They  were 
moving  upward  cautiously. 

In  1885  we  have  "Ringling  Bros.  Great  Double  Shows,  Circus  Car- 
nival and  Trained  Animal  Exposition,"  the  Yankee  Robinson  legend 
having  been  dropped.  It  opened  in  Baraboo  May  18th  and  after  a  tour 
through  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Northern  Illinois  closed  at  Randolph  Octo- 
ber 3d,  going  thence  to  Baraboo  for  the  winter.  But  the  "Carnival  of 
Fun"  was  at  once  resumed.  November  12th  it  opened  at  Ironton,  and 
closed  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  January  30th.  Al  Ringling  was  again  in 
the  "carnival"  with  Charles,  John  and  Alf,  while  Otto  went  ahead  as 
agent.  Then,  says  a  notation,  "went  to  Janesville  and  bought  two  cages, 
advance  wagon  and  wardrobe."  This  winter  the  "Carnival"  was  snow 
bound  half  a  dozen  times  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  which  meant  "no  show." 

In  1886  the  "Carnival  of  Fun"  opened  at  Waunakee  March  2d  and 
dosed  at  Rice  Lake  April  23d,  another  short  season.  In  this  year's 
"Carnival  of  Fun"  the  names  of  neither  Al  nor  Otto  appear,  but  Alf, 
Charles  and  John  were  on  duty  with  two  others. 

In  1886  we  have  the  name  "Ringling  Bros.  Great  Double  Shows  and 
Congress  of  Wild  and  Trained  Animals."  Now  the  boys  had  a  90-foot 
round  top.  At  this  time  they  had  eighteen  wagons,  whereas  two  years 
before  they  had  but  nine.  Their  equipment  included  "two  cages,  ticket 
wagon,  band  wagons,  hyena,  bear,  monkeys,  eagle.  Bought  the  donkey 
and  Shetland  pony,  January  and  Minnie  (the  first  trick  act  with  the 
show)  at  Winnebago  City,  Minnesota,  June  23d.  Bought  another  Shet- 
land pony  during  the  season."  Henry  Ringling,  youngest  of  the  broth- 
ers, joined  the  show  September  9,  1886,  not,  however,  as  an  owner  but  as 
as  employee  of  his  five  elder  brothers.  Mrs.  Al  Ringling  is  again  included 
among  the  members  of  the  company.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  glanders  broke  out  in  the  stock  and  fourteen  head  were  lost, 
including  several  shot  in  the  winter  quarters. 

The  "Carnival  of  Fun  and  Specialty  Co."— its  name,  too,  had  grown 
—was  now  the  title  of  the  winter  attraction  which  went  on  the  road,  the 
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Ringlings  running  circus  in  summer  and  concert  in  winter.  Their  winter 
entertainment  embraced  music,  in  which  about  all  the  Ringlings  partici- 
pated with  one  instrument  or  another,  also  other  things.  Al  Ringling 
balanced  a  plow  on  his  chin,  then  a  peacock  feather,  then  a  table. 

In  1887  we  have  14  Ringling  Bros.  United  Monster  Shows,  Great 
Double  Museum,  Caravan  and  Congress  of  Trained  Animals."  So-ome 
na-ame !  This  year  one  camel  bought  on  the  road  died  and  by  this  time 
a  kangaroo  had  been  added,  as  well  as  an  elk  and  two  lions.  Now  we 
have  the  legend  for  the  first  time — "Al  Ringling,  Otto  Ringling,  Alf  T. 
Ringling,  Charles  Ringling,  John  Ringling  proprietors  and  managers." 
But  again  Mrs.  Al  Ringling  and  Henry  Ringling  appear  among  the  cir- 
cus people.  The  nearest  it  got  to  Madison  that  year  was  Stoughton. 

The  "Carnival  of  Fun"  for  this  seasonal 887 -8,  was  divided  into  two 
companies.  Alf,  Charles,  John  and  Henry  headed  one  and  Al  and  his 
wife  the  other.  Here  we  have  the  notice  that  while  this  company  (No.  1) 
was  on  the  road,  the  Ringling  brothers  bought  two  elephants;  "after 
this  important  event  no  further  interest  was  taken.  John  had  to  see 
the  elephants  five  days  before  we  closed,  leaving  the  rest  to  give  the 
show  without  him ;  having  previously  lost  "William  and  Madeline  Wheeler, 
the  company  was  reduced  to  Alf,  Charles  and  Henry,  C.  White  and 
Frederick  Madison." 

This  season,  1887-8,  was  the  last  of  the  "Carnival  of  Fun."  There- 
after the  Ringlings  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  the  circus.  The  title 
of  the  organization  in  1888  was  "Ringling  Bros.  Stupendous  Consolida- 
tion of  Seven  Monstrous  Shows."  It  opened  at  Baraboo  May  5th  and 
closed  at  Sauk  City  November  13th.  There  now  were  two  advance 
wagons  and  the  circus  tent  had  grown  from  90  feet  to  100  by  148,  with 
a  menagerie  70  by  100  feet,  sideshows  40  by  80  feet,  and  two  or  three 
horse  tents,  also  a  35-foot  dressing  room.  The  two  elephants  were  Baby- 
lon and  Tony.  It  was  Babylon  that  died  recently.  This  was  the  first 
season  that  a  50-cent  show  was  attempted.   Before  it  had  been  25. 

This  year  the  circus  had  a  tragedy.  Mons.  Dialo  (James  Richardson) 
was  shot  and  killed  at  Webster  City,  Iowa,  June  23d,  by  Thomas  Bas- 
kett,  who  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  in  state  prison. 

This  was  a  very  wet  season.  "  Did  not  see  sun  for  four  weeks.  Missed 
mauy  afternoon  stands  on  account  of  mud  and  rain.  Finally  were 
obliged  to  abandon  advance  wagons  and  bill  by  rail  for  a  short  time. 
Business  was,  of  course,  .bad,  and  after  we  were  out  two  weeks  we  deter- 
mined to  drop  the  price  of  admission  to  25  cents.  We  played  six 
stands  at  this  price  and  found  it  did  not  do;  we  immediately  raised 
the  admission  again  to  fifty.  We  left  the  rain  and  mud  on  June  5th, 
after  which  business  was  good  and  we  had  a  good  season." 

In  1889  the  name  was  "Ringling  Bros,  and  Van  Amburgh  s  United 
Monster  Circus,  Museum.  Menagerie,  Roman  Hippodrome  and  Universal 
World  Exposition."   Here  we  are  told  that  "a  small  amount  was  paid 
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Hyatt  Frost  for  the  use  of  Van  Amburgh's  name.'*  Now  the  number 
of  horses  had  grown  from  9  at  the  beginning  to  110,  and  the  third 
elephant  had  been  added,  as  well  as  leopards  and  other  animals.  This 
year  there  were  three  advance  wagons  instead  of  two,  and  the  personnel 
of  the  circus  had  grown  greatly.   This  was  the  last  season  in  wagons. 

In  1890  the  show  took  up  the  rail.  There  were  two  advertising  cars, 
one  performers'  sleeper,  one  workingmen's  sleeper,  one  elephant  car, 
five  stock  cars,  and  eight  flat  cars.  But  there  was  only  one_ring.  The 
main  tent  had  now  grown  to  a  125-foot  roundtop  with  two  50-foot 
additions  for  the  menagerie,  etc.  Out  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  JWallace  & 
Andrews'  and  Sells'  shows  were  in  opposition.  This  year  the  circus 
opened  at  Baraboo  May  3d  and  closed  at  Chicago  Junction  October  21st. 
There  were  107  horses. 

In  1891  the  hippodrome,  an  aquarium  and  a  spectacular  tournament, 
a  production  of  Caesar's  Triumphal  Entry  Into  Rome  were  added. 
Twenty-two  railroad  cars  were  necessary  to  carry  the  show,  and  there 
were  130  horses  and  ponies.  This  year  the  Ringlings  first  showed  in 
Madison. 

In  1892,  among  other  features,  a  chime  of  bells  and  a  "steam  trac- 
tion engine"  were  added.  May  17th  the  train  was  wrecked  at  Concordia, 
Kansas,  four  cars  being  destroyed  and  twenty-six  horses  killed  with 
many  others  injured.  Two  men  also  were  killed  and  four  badly  injured. 
Only  two  stands  were  missed,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  this  disaster. 
A  bit  later  the  same  season  the  train  was  wrecked  at  Centralia,  Missouri, 
and  six  cages  demolished.  But  no  further  damage  was  done,  and  only 
one  day  was  lost.  Then,  on  October  28th,  while  the  train  was  en  route  to 
Baraboo  for  winter  quarters,  a  rear-end  collision  occurred.  But  little 
damage  was  done.   Twenty-eightjiars  were  with  the  show  that  year. 

The  year  before,  1891,  at  Bolivar,  Missouri,  on  September  26th,  "a 
very  serious  battle  was  fought  between  the  show  and  the  people  of  the 
town  and  vicinity.  Many  of  the  local  bad  men  were  badly  injured. 
The  show  got  away  after  having  a  very  exciting  experience  without  suf- 
fering any  injury." 

In  1892  the  Ringlings  were  opposed  by  the  Barnum  &  Bailey  show 
at  Kansas  City  and  various  other  places,  including  Milwaukee,  as  well 
as  by  the  Wallace  and  the  John  Robinson  shows.  This  spring  the  show 
had  thirty  days  of  rain,  yet  it  was  a  profitable  year. 

In  1892-3  a  giraffe  was  purchased  from  John  Robinson  and  shipped 
to  Baraboo  on  a  freight  car  in  a  cage  over  which  was  built  a  shanty. 
This  year  the  Ringlings  lost  two  elephants  and  bought  three,  and  three 
camels  died  during  the  winter.  A  calliope  also  was  obtained  of  John 
Robinson.  Now  the  company  has  207  horses  and  ponies  with  39  cars 
and  3  advance  cars. 

In  1896  the  show  opened  in  the  Tattersall  Building,  Chicago,  and 
ran  from  April  11th  until  May  2d.    This  year  the  Barnum  &  Bailey 
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bought  an  interest  in  Sells  Brothers'  show,  which  now  took  the  name  of 
Forepaugh  &  Sells  Bros.  ' '  This  put  Bailey  with  an  interest  in  three  big 
shows — Barnum  &  Bailey,  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Forepaugh-Sells. "  The 
Hingling  and  Forepaugh  shows  were  in  opposition  at  forty-five  or  more 
stands. 

In  1897  the  show  had  twenty-two  elephants  and  over  thirty  cages. 
This  year  the  boys  traded  an  elephant  and  lion  for  a  hippopotamus  with 
the  New  York  Zoo,  and  at  Minneapolis  were  shut  out  of  bill-boards  by 
the  Barnum  &  Bailey  people,  but  "used  newspapers  strongly"  and 
banners  and  "turned  people  away  from  each  performance."  It  was 
not  many  years  after  this  that  all  circus  opposition  was  abated  for  the 


TnE  Circus  in  Town 


very  good  reason  that  the  Ringling  boys  had  secured  control  of  the 
Barnum  &  Bailey  and  Forepaugh  shows. 

In  1898  the  Ringlings  opened  in  a  building  at  St.  Louis — the  first 
time  that  such  a  thing  had  happened  in  that  city — that  is,  that  a  circus 
had  been  exhibited  in  a  building.  This  year  the  John  Robinson  show 
was  rented  and  conducted  by  the  Ringlings.  A  white  elephant  cage 
caught  fire  near  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  the  elephant  was  so  badly 
burned  that  it  died  three  or  four  days  later. 

In  1899  the  business  was  "very  big"  and  for  the  first  time  the 
Ringlings  played  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  The  year  1900  also  was 
a  tremendous  year  and  the  show  made  its  first  trip  to  California. 

Jerusalem  and  the  Crusades  were  a  special  feature  of  1903,  and 
along  about  this  time  annually  the  Ringlings  were  opening  their  show 
at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago.  In  1905  they  conducted  the  Adam  Fore- 
paugh and  Sells  Bros,  united  shows,  opening  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
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in  1906  the  special  feature  was  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  an 
extremely  spectacular  production. 

In  1906  the  Ringlings  bought  from  James  A.  Bailey  the  half-interest 
which  he  owned  in  the  Forepaugh  &  Sells  show,  thereby  completing 
their  ownership  of  that  circus.  In  1908  they  took  charge  of  the  Barnum 
&  Bailey  show,  opening  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York.  In 
1909  they  opened  their  show  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  the  Barnum 
&  Bailey  at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  thus  reversing  the  usual  order,  and 
in  1910  the  Ringlings  had  three  shows— their  own,  Barnum  &  Bailey's 
and  Forepaugh's.  Both  the  Ringling  and  Forepaugh  shows  wintered 
at  Baraboo.  In  1911,  Otto  Ringling  having  died  March  31st,  Henry 
Ringling  acquired  his  interest  and  became  a  member  of  the  firm.  At 
that  time  the  use  of  the  pictures  of  the  owners  in  advertising  was  dis- 
continued. 

An  unusual  incident  happened  at  McCook,  Nebraska,  in  1911,  when 
the  Forepaugh  stand  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  the  inability  to 
unload  "on  account  of  wagons  facing  the  wrong  way  on  the  flat  cars 
and  facilities  for  turning  the  train  were  unavailable  in  the  limited  time." 

Joan  of  Arc  was  the  special  spectacular  feature  of  the  Ringling  show 
during  1913  and  Cleopatra  of  the  Barnum  &  Bailey,  while  in  1914 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  put  on  by  Ringlings,  and  the 
Wizard  Prince  of  Arabia  by  Barnum  &  Bailey. 

Otto  Ringling  died  in  1911,  aged  fifty-three,  and  August  G.  Ringling, 
also  one  of  the  brothers,  but  not  a  member  of  the  firm,  died  in  1907,  also 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  The  father  was  born  in  1826  and  died  in  1898, 
the  mother  in  1907,  aged  seventy-four.  The  father  was  a  harness  maker 
and  carriage  trimmer,  and  at  this  occupation  the  sons  worked  more  or 
less  in  their  boyhood.  Al,  the  oldest,  was  born  in  Chicago,  living  for  a 
time  at  McGregor,  then  for  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Baraboo.  The  other 
boys  were  born  at  different  places,  some  at  McGregor  and  some  else- 
where. Only  Al  and  Henry  made  their  homes  at  Baraboo  in  late  years. 
John  lives  in  New  York  and  Montana,  Charles  in  Evanston,  and  Alf  T. 
in  New  York.  Several  of  them  have  summer  homes  on  the  coast  of 
Florida. 
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CITY  OF  REEDSBURG 

Early  Private  and  District  Schools — Incorporation  of  the  Village 
— Reedsduro  Public  School  System — Water  and  Light  Supply — 
The  Star  Fire  Department — The  Reedsburo  Public  Library — 
The  Churches— The  Methodist  Church— The  Baptists— The 
Presbyterians— St.  Peter's  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church— St.  John's  Lutheran  Church— Other  Reedsburg 
Churches — Secret  and  Benevolent  Societies — The  Women's 
Organizations — Sauk  County  Y.  M.  C.  A. — The  Reedsburg 
Newspapers — Financial  and  Industrial — The  Reedsburg  Fairs. 

Reedsburg,  the  second  city  in  size  and  importance  in  Sauk  County, 
has  been  considered  Baraboo's  only  serious  competitor  since  its  incor- 
poration as  a  village  in  1868.  The  main  facts  in  connection  with  the 
founding  of  the  first  settlement  on  its  site,  in  1849,  known  as  Shanty  Row, 
have  been  given.  The  five  log  houses  composing  the  row  have  been  often 
described,  commencing  with  Bachelor's  Hall,  No.  1,  at  the  west  end,  to 
No.  4,  occupied  by  Elder  Locke,  the  first  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  those 
parts,  and  No.  5,  taken  by  a  Racine  family,  of  some  comparative  wealth. 
The  saw-log  war  with  Baraboo  also  had  its  day.  The  later  growth 
of  the  local  industries  under  the  promotion  of  the  Mackey  brothers,  in  the 
'50s,  and  the  rising  of  the  schools  and  churches  of  the  neighborhood, 
while  Reedsburg  was  still  under  the  government  of  the  town  are  matters 
of  special  interest.  The  educational  and  religious  institutions,  insofar 
as  they  affect  the  forces  of  the  present,  must  be  sketched  at  this  point. 

Early  Private  and  District  Schools 

The  first  school  taught  on  the  present  site  of  the  city  was  by  Miss 
Amanda  Saxby,  in  the  winter  of  1849-50.  She  was  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  neighborhood  parsons  with  the  usual  large  family,  and  opened  the 
school  in  her  father's  log  cabin,  already  somewhat  crowded  with  the 
home  people.  In  the  following  summer  Miss  Amanda  Wheeler  taught 
in  a  portion  of  the  mill,  as  well  as  in  the  Saxby  residence,  but  in  the  fall 
a  little  schoolhouse  was  built  on  Walnut  Street  to  represent  the  dignity 
of  the  recently  formed  district.    The  school  authorities  found  a  frame 
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house  on  the  property  in  hloek  7  which  they  purchased  for  the  district 
and  remodeled  it.  It  served  the  district  for  six  years,  when,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1856,  the  school  authorities  purchased  of  the  Mackeys  a  new  site 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Sixtli  and  Pine  and  erected  a  schoolhouse, 
30  hy  40  feet,  which  was  not  so  bad  as  a  schoolhouse  for  those  times. 
J.  S.  Conger  and  wife  and  Miss  Emma  Tator  were  the  teachers.  They 
were  succeeded  by  A.  P.  Ellin  wood  (assisted  by  Miss  Alma  Haskell)  who 
resigned  the  ferule  to  shoulder  a  gun  in  1861.  W.  S.  Uubbell  and  wife, 
Miss  Emma  Tator,  Sarah  Shaw,  Sarah  Flanders,  William  Gillespie. 
Frances  Smith,  Orson  Green  aud  others  conducted  this  district  school 
until  the  building  burned  in  February,  1868. 


About  this  time  the  Legislature  passed  a  special  act  incorporating 
the  Village  of  Reedsburg.    The  first  election  under  the  charter  was 


held  on  the  13th  of  April,  1868,  and  107  votes  were  cust  for  the  following: 
President  and  police  justice,  A.  O.  Hunt,  105,  and  C.  M.  Gaylord,  1; 
trustees:  Nelson  Wheeler,  100;  WT.  Warren,  105;  Moses  Young,  104; 
1).  B.  Rudd,  105;  D.  Schwecke,  105;  O.  H.  Perry,  65;  E.  A.  Dwinnell, 
41;  G.  Bellinger,  1,  and  II.  Smith,  1;  clerk.  Giles  Stevens;  treasurer, 
II.  C.  Hunt;  constables,  G.  Bellinger  and  W.  II.  Root;  attorney,  G. 
Stevens:  street  commissioner,  G.  Bellinger,  and  surveyor,  G.  Stevens. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  village  organization,  A.  O.  Hunt,  John  H. 
Rork,  N.  Sallade,  A.  P.  Ellinwood,  A.  F.  Leonard,  W.  Warren,  D.  A. 
Barnhart  and  Moses  Young  served  as  presidents  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  the  clerkship  was  held  by  G.  Stevens,  Mose  Young,  A.  P.  Ellinwood, 
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J.  F.  Danforth,  W.  A.  Wyse  and  others,  not  a  few  of  whom  graduated 
to  the  head  of  the  village  government. 

Reedsburg  Public  School  System 

In  the  matter  of  the  schools — at  the  beginning  of.  the  school  year,  in 
187!),  a  new  department  of  the  village  schools  was  created,  known  as  the 
Second  Primary,  and  in  September  of  that  year  the  High  School  de- 
partment was  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  legislative  act  lately 
passed  for  the  establishment  of  free  high  schools.  A  class  higher  than 
the  grammar  grades  had  been  formed  in  1875,  and  in  that  year  graduated 
seven  members.  There  were  no  graduates  the  following  year,  the  1880 
class  being  the  one  generally  recognized  as  the  real  commencement  of 
the  high  school  at  Reedsburg.  Since  then  about  550  have  gone  forth 
from  the  Reedsburg  High  School. 

The  local  public  school  system  of  Reedsburg,  under  Prof.  A.  B. 
Olson,  now  comprises  three  separate  institutions — the  high  school,  the 
building  of  which  was  completed  in  1903,  with  an  enrollment  of  200; 
the  higher  grammar  grades  in  the  high  school  building,  numbering  175 
pupils,  the  Second  Ward  School,  with  an  enrollment  of  160,  and  the 
County  Training  School,  under  William  E.  Smith,  which  was  established 
by  the  County  Board  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  1906,  and  for  which 
a  large  and  modern  building  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1911.  The 
Training  School,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  fifty-five,  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Training  School  Board,  of  which  James  A.  Stone  has  been 
president  since  its  organization.  He  is  assisted  by  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  George  W.  Davies,  as  secretary,  and  Frank  A. 
( "ooper  as  treasurer. 

In  the  organization  and  development  of  the  city  system  at  Reedsburg 
special  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  necessity  of  teaching  courtesy  and 
self-control  all  the  way  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  senior  class  of  the 
high  school.  In  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  the  larger  classes 
are  divided  so  that  no  one  teacher  will  have  more  pupils  than  can  be 
advantageously  taught.  For  the  past  four  years  the  upper  grades  have 
been  organized  on  what  has  become  known  as  the  departmental  plan. 
Under  this  system  an  instructor  will  teach  one  subject,  or  possibly  two 
subjects  through  the  upper  three  grades,  thereby  giving  an  opportunity 
for  greater  specialization.  In  addition  to  the  regular  grades  there  is 
maintained  what  is  known  as  an  ungraded  room.  It  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  specially  trained  teacher,  and  is  designed  particularly  to 
aid  backward  pupils  and  to  allow  the  especially  bright  and  enterprising 
ones  to  advance  faster  than  can  be  done  through  the  ordinary  grade 
work.  Of  course,  the  high  school  courses  embrace  business,  domestic 
science  and  manual  training,  or  it  would  not  be  an  institution  of  the 
day. 
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Water  and  Light  Supply 

The  water  supply  and  electric  light  and  power  of  Reedsburg  are 
furnished  through  municipal  plants.  The  electric  light  plant  originated 
in  a  private  enterprise  established  by  J.  G.  Heaton  in  the  spring  of  1882. 
The  water  works  were  built  in  January,  1895.  Both  plants  have  grad- 
ually expanded  until  they  now  represent  a  money  value  of  over  $57,000, 
of  which  the  electric  light  plant  is  estimated  at  $45,000.  The  system  of 
water  distribution  comprises  over  48,000  feet  of  pipe,  of  which  33,000 
is  four-inch.  The  water  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  63,000  gallons,  and 
the  engines  can  supply  1,250,000  gallons  of  water  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  Stab  Fire  Department 

Like  its  military  company,  the  fire  department  of  Reedsburg  has 
always  stood  high.  In  the  days  when  the  standing  of  the  volunteer  lads 
was  largely  determined  by  individual  skill  and  personal  activity,  coupled 
with  good  "team  work,"  the  Reedsburg  department  carried  away  several 
of  the  most  coveted  prizes,  the  contests  for  which  were  open  to  state 
competition.  It  has  now  in  its  possession  the  state  trophy,  which  it  has 
won  upon  three  occasions. 

The  first  steps  taken  to  organize  other  than  a  bucket  brigade  at 
Reedsburg  are  thus  described:  In  October,  1873,  in  accordance  with  a 
previous  resolution  of  the  village  board  a  Babcock  fire  apparatus  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $650  for  the  complete  outfit,  consisting  of  a  truck, 
four  six-gallon  extinguishers  provided  with  twelve  chemical  charges, 
four  ladders  aggregating  sixty-eight  feet  in  length,  ten  fire  buckets, 
two  axes,  two  pike  poles,  one  hook  and  chain,  five  lanterns  and  sixty 
feet  of  drag  rope.  The  equipment  was  temporarily  housed  in  Mrs. 
Wheeler's  barn.  On  the  15th  of  November  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held 
at  which  the  Babcock  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  1  was  organized 
with  Moses  Young  as  foreman ;  James  Lake,  first  assistant ;  A.  R.  Rork, 
second  assistant;  W.  A.  Wyse,  secretary;  W.  Warren,  treasurer,  and 
A.  W.  Sallade  and  O.  H.  Perry,  chemical  captains. 

In  June,  1877,  a  hand  engine  was  purchased  of  the  City  of  Fond  du 
Lac  for  $350,  and  in  the  winter  of  1879-80  the  village  board  voted  to 
build  its  first  engine  house. 

Tin?  Reedsburg  Pubuc  Library 

Without  going  into  nice  distinctions  as  to  those  to  whom  the  largest 
share  of  credit  is  due  for  the  founding  of  the  Reedsburg  Public  Library 
on  a  permanent  and  broad  basis,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  none  worked 
harder,  or  accomplished  more,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  enterprise  than 
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the  Woman's  Club  of  that  city  and  Prof.  W.  N.  Parker,  then  super- 
intendent of  the  city  schools,  now  an  hoaored  citizen  of  Madison.  Early 
in  1898  Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearns  of  Milwaukee  was  induced  to  visit  Reeds- 
burg  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  free 
public  library  in  the  community.  After  she  had  addressed  a  large  and 
representative  audience  at  Brook's  Hall,  the  following  were  named  as  a 
committee  to  take  up  the  matter  at  once:  Messrs.  William  Riggert, 
W.  B.  Smith  and  J.  A.  Stone,  Rev.  Father  Condon,  and  Mesdames  R.  P. 
Perry  and  I).  R.  Kellogg.  Later,  the  committee  was  enlarged  so  as  to 
include  th<*  English  speaking  clergymen  of  the  city,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Harris 
and  Patrick  Daly.  J.  II.  Hosier  was  president  of  the  organization  from 
its  inception  until  fourteen  years  thereafter,  when  failing  health  made 


Main  Street,  West 


it  necessary  for  him  to  resign.  William  Riggert  succeeded  him  and  is 
still  president.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ramsey  has  been  secretary  of  the  board 
from  the  first ;  others  who  have  served  almost  as  long  as  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  are  Dr.  W.  F.  Doyle,  Dr.  F.  Daly,  A.  Siefert,  Mrs. 
George  T.  Morse,  and  C.  A.  Clark.  Superintendent  of  Schools  A.  B. 
Olson,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  was  also  on  the  board  for  many  years.  Mrs. 
N.  A.  Cushman  has  been  librarian  for  the  past  eleven  years.  Among 
those  who  are  deceased,  whose  labors  were  also  invaluable  in  supplying 
strength  and  encouragement  to  the  enterprise  in  its  infantile  period  were 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Harris,  Mrs.  Mary  Claridge  Schierholz,  Peter  Byrne,  Dr. 
Carl  Kordenat,  George  W.  Morgan,  Patrick  Daly,  W.  B.  Smith  and 
P.  E.  Hutchim?  (of  Madison). 

On  May  13,  1899,  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  initial  effort 
was  launched,  the  Reedsburg  Public  Library  was  opened  with  800  books- 
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on  the  shelves  and  a  careful  selection  of  magazines  and  newspapers  in 
the  reading  room.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  0.  Stine  donated  its  first  quarters, 
a  block  east  of  the  City  Hall,  for  a  period  of  a  year.  In  the  autumn  of 
1899  the  library  of  almost  1,000  volumes  was  formally  presented 
to  the  city,  and  accepted  by  the  mayor  and  council,  to  be  thereafter 
maintained  and  supported  upon  the  same  footing  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons for  which  a  public  school  system  is  maintained.  The  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  library  voted  by  the  village  and  the  city 
hoards  have  increased  from  time  to  time  until  $1,500  is  now  cheerfully 
given  for  its  maintenance  annually. 

In  the  winter  of  1901  the  library  was  moved  to  the  pleasant  room  in 
the  engine  house  provided  by  the  city,  with  Mrs.  Swetland  as  regular 
librarian.  In  1910  the  gift  of  the  lot  on  which  the  building  now  stands 
was  announced  to  the  board  of  directors  by  the  donor,  Mrs.  George 
T.  Morse.  It  was  thankfully  accepted  and  soon  afterward  steps  were 
taken  to  secure  $10,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  under  the  usual  stipu- 
lation that  the  city  council  raise  not  less  than  $1,000  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  library.  Everything  moved  along  so  smoothly  that  the 
beautiful  building  now  occupied  was  publicly  dedicated  on  New  Year's 
day  and  evening,  1912.  During  the  year  also  a  gift  of  $1,000  came  from 
the  estate  of  Mrs.  Emma  Ward,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mrs.  Morse's 
mother.  All  books  purchased  from  that  fund  are  therefore  labeled 
"Ward  Memorial  Collection."  The  Reedsburg  Library,  with  its  more 
than  4,300  volumes  and  1,800  borrowers,  fills  a  large  niche  of  usefulness 
in  the  daily  and  hourly  growth  of  the  city. 

The  Churches 

Reedsburg  supports  a  number  of  churches  and  supports  them  with 
her  usual  vim  and  faithfulness.  The  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Lutherans,  Catholics,  United  Brethren  and  perhaps  others  who  firmly 
believe  that  religion  is  a  practical,  as  well  as  a  spiritual  asset  to  any 
community,  are  all  united  in  organizations  working  for  the  common 
good  with  their  own  uplift. 

The  Methodist  Church 

The  first  church  organization  of  the  Methodists  was  effected  in  No- 
vember, 1850,  at  the  house  of  John  Clark,  the  Rev.  N.  Butler,  of  Bara- 
boo,  officiating.  The  charter  members  consisted  of  J.  H.  Rork  and  wife, 
John  Clark  and  wife,  Carrett  Rathhun  and  wife,  Zabina  Bishop,  Phillip 
B.  Smith,  Mrs.  Willard  Bowen,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Reed,  Mrs.  Volney  Spink 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Barringer.  In  the  fall  of  1855  the  society,  which  had 
become  quite  strong,  erected  a  tabernacle  of  boards,  20  by  30 
feet,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Locust  streets.    It  had  a 
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seating  capacity  of  about  one  hundred  and  served  as  a  place  of  worship 
for  about  eight  years.  In  1872  a  church  edifice,  then  considered  large, 
was  erected  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Pine  aud  Second  streets.  It  was 
dedicated  and  fully  completed  in  February  of  the  following  year,  and 
in  1909  the  house  of  worship  which  now  accommodates  the  membership 
of  nearly  250  was  thrown  open  to  religious  uses.  The  successive  pastors 
of  the  church  have  been  Revs.  Nelson  Butler,  E.  P.  Sanford,  W.  P. 
Delap,  J.  Beau,  E.  S.  Bunce,  A.  B.  House,  E.  H.  Sackett,  J.  Bean  (sec- 
ond term),  R.  Rowbotham,  John  M.  Springer,  C.  C.  Holcomb,  E.  S. 
Bunce  (second  term),  0.  B.  Kilbourn,  B.  L.  Jackson,  R.  Pengilly,  L  A. 
Swetland,  John  Harris,  R.  Langley,  N.  Leach,  J.  B.  Bachman,  J.  W. 
Bell,  J.  H.  Whitney,  D.  Clingman,  E.  C.  Booth,  H.  P.  Blake,  J.  B.  Rick- 
ford,  S.  S.  Benedict,  H.  D.  Jenks,  A.  B.  Scoville,  G.  N.  Foster,  L.  B. 
Coleman,  J.  E.  Kundert,  C.  L.  Clifford,  J.  B.  Rutter  and  J.  E.  Cooke. 

The  Baptists 

The  Congregationalists,  who  organized  in  1851,  are  no  longer  in 
existence  as  a  church,  but  the  Baptists,  who  formed  a  society  in  January, 
1852,  are  still  active.  On  the  24th  of  that  month,  Elder  Peter  Conrad, 
then  engaged  in  missionary  work  on  the  frontier,  organized  a  Baptist 
society  at  Reedsburg  consisting  of  William  J.  Bentley  and  wife,  Z.  Craker 
and  wife,  Amnion  Vernoy,  Airs.  Eber  Benedict,  Mrs.  James  Vernoy,  Mrs. 
Daniel  Carver,  Mrs.  II.  H.  Carver,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Sperry  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Bovee.  Until  1873  they  had  no  settled  place  of  worship,  the  old  school- 
house,  the  Alba  House,  Union  Hall,  the  Congregational  Church  and  the 
basement  of  the  Presbyterian  meeting  house  being  successively  occupied. 
A  special  home  for  the  patient  Baptists  was  finally  completed  and  dedi- 
cated in  October,  1873,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000.  It  was  used  and  en- 
joyed for  nearly  forty  years,  or  until  1910,  when  the  neat  edifice  in 
which  the  society  now  worships  was  erected.  The  present  membership 
is  about  140.  The  successive  pastors  of  the  Baptist  Church  have  been 
as  follows:  Revs.  Peter  Conrad,  E.  D.  Barbour  (1852-58),  B.  D. 
Sprague,  W.  J.  Chapin,  J.  II.  Roscoe,  Mead  Bailey,  Freeman,  J.  Sea- 
mans  (1869-71),  E.  D.  Barbour  (second  term),  G.  W.  Lincoln,  Hill 
(1877-79),  J.  Seamans  (supply),  Kermott,  Godwin,  J.  L.  Ambrose 
(1883-86).  G.  W.  Lincoln  (second  term.  1886-88),  S.  E.  Sweet  (1888- 
92),  C.  I.  Mayhew,  II.  J.  Finch  (1895-99),  H.  B.  Hemmerly,  J.  J.  Enge, 
W.  A.  Lee  (supply),  F.  F.  Parsons  (1903-05),  J.  T.  Sharman  (1906-11), 
J.  Johnson  (1911-15)  and  J.  Farrell  since  the  latter  year. 

TnE  Presbyterians 

The  Presbyterians  of  Reedsburg,  now  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Leslie  A.  Bechtel,  organized  in  what  was  known  as  the  "new  school- 
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house,"  on  the  22d  of  November,  1857.  The  original  members,  gathered 
by  the  Rev.  Hiram  Gregg,  of  Baraboo,  were  T.  Tait  and  wife,  L.  Gilford 
and  wife,  Chester  Buck  and  wife  and  Miss  L.  Buck.  A  church  edifice, 
38  by  60  feet,  was  erected  during  the  following  year,  dedicatory  serv- 
ices being  held  in  the  basement  in  December,  Rev.  William  Lusk,  Sr., 
preaching  the  sermon.  The  house  was  not  wholly  completed  until 
1870.  It  was  finally  dedicated  in  December  of  that  year,  Rev.  B. 
G.  Riley,  of  Lodi,  officiating.  Of  the  earlier  pastors  of  the  Presbyterian 
( 'hurch  may  be  named  Revs.  William  Lusk,  Sr.  and  Jr. ;  T.  Williaton, 
S.  A.  Whitcomb,  William  Lusk,  Sr.  (second  term),  D.  S.  White,  H.  L. 
Brown  and  J.  A.  Bartlett.  The  present  meeting  house  of  the  Presby- 
terians was  erected  in  1906. 

St.  Peter's  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 

The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  at  Reedsburg  was  organ- 
ized in  1868  under  the  local  name  of  St.  Peter's,  and  Rev.  August  Rohr- 
lock  became  its  first  settled  pastor.  The  original  society  was  composed 
mostly  of  families  from  Hanover,  Germany.  Its  members  soon  pur- 
I'hased  the  block  north  of  the  old  Congregational  Church,  upon  which 
was  a  dwelling  house  which  was  converted  into  a  parsonage  and  parochial 
school.  In  1870  a  church  building  was  erected  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Locust  streets,  its  most  conspicuous  feature  being  its 
eighty-foot  steeple.  A  schoolhouse  was  built  near  the  church  in  1874, 
and  the  entire  property  has  since  undergone  many  changes.  The  pastor 
of  St.  Peter's  now  in  service  is  Rev.  William  Kansier.  The  progress  of 
the  church  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  few  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  its  pastorate.  Rev.  August  Rohrlock,  founder  of  the  society, 
was  a  highly  educated  Prussian  of  true  culture  and  benevolence,  deeply 
religious  and  faithful,  with  the  best  spirit  of  German  persistency  and 
thoroughness.  He  continued  his  pastorate  at  St.  Peter's  from  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church  until  1909,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health,  being  at  that  time  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  It  was  during 
the  year  preceding  the  conclusion  of  his  long  pastorate  that  the  present 
large  church  was  erected.  Mr.  Rohrlock  died  in  Chicago  in  December, 
1913,  shortly  before  his  seventy-eighth  birthday. 

St.  John's  Lutheran  Church 

A  second  Lutheran  society  was  organized  in  1874,  consisting  of  about 
twenty-five  families  under  Rev.  Woerth.  Among  its  charter  members 
were  William  and  George  Stolte,  with  their  wives,  John  Meyer  and  wife, 
Fred  Dangel  and  wife,  John  Fuhlbohm  and  wife,  Henry  Kipp  and  wife. 
Fred  Niebuhr  and  wife  and  William  Raetzmann  and  wife.  Until  the 
fall  of  1878  services  were  held  in  the  English  Methodist  and  Episcopal 
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churches,  when  the  society  erected  a  house  of  worship  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  village  on  Market  Street.  In  1888  the  church  edifice  was 
erected  at  the  corner  of  North  Park  and  Sixth  Street,  in  1890  the 
parochial  schoolhouse  was  built  and,  in  1894,  the  first  parsonage  at  Oak 
and  Sixth  Street.  The  modern  parsonage  now  occupied  was  erected  in 
1911.  St.  John's  congregation  still  owns  half  a  block  of  the  old  church 
property  between  North  Park  and  Oak  streets.  Its  membership  com- 
prises 150  voting  families,  or  600  single  voters  and  active  supporters  of 
the  church.  The  value  of  its  real  estate  is  placed  at  about  $20,000.  Suc- 
cessive pastors  of  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church:  Revs.  Th.  Jahnsen, 
George  Wocrth,  Doctor  Diechmann,  G.  F.  Engelhardt,  H.  A.  Winter,  Ch. 
Kehsler  (1883-88),  Julius  Keuling  (1888-91),  died  April  19th  of  the 
latter  year),  Hugo  Hainfeldt  (1891-95).  Wilhelm  Seidel  (1895-1901), 
Andreas  Meyer  (1901-11),  and  Ludwig  Schneider,  present  pastor,  since 
July,  1911. 

Other  Reeosburg  Churches 

In  the  late  '70s  Mrs.  E.  F.  Buelow  headed  a  movement  among  the  few 
Catholic  families  then  at  Reedsburg  to  organize  a  church.  Rev.  Father 
White  of  Baraboo  was  induced  to  visit  the  village  and  read  mass  in 
several  residences,  but  in  the  spring  of  1880  sufficient  funds  were  raised 
to  erect  a  $1,200  church  edifice.  The  subscribers  to  the  foundation  fund 
and  the  original  members  of  what  became  the  Sacred  Heart  Parish  were 
the  families  of  Paul  Bishop,  Patrick  Tierney,  Peter  Byrne,  Stephen 
Timlin,  William  Horkan,  E.  F.  Buelow,  Edward  Timlin,  Mrs.  Frank 
Ingalls,  William  Boehm,  Frank  Meckler  and  Mrs.  Lassallctte.  Rev. 
Eugene  Kiernan  is  now  in  charge  of  the  parish. 

The  United  Brethren  Church  is  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  G.  W. 
Bechtolt  and  the  Church  of  God  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Bishop. 

Secret  and  Benevolent  Societies 

Reedsburg  will  never  stagnate  for  lack  of  stimulating  societies,  social, 
secret  and  benevolent,  patriotic,  etc. 

The  first  Masonic  Lodge  at  Reedsburg,  known  as  No.  79  and  organized 
in  1856,  was  transferred  to  Ironton  in  1864.  The  existing  body,  Reeds- 
burg Lodge  No.  157,  was  chartered  in  1866,  with  the  following  officers: 
Moses  Young,  W.  M. ;  Giles  Stevens,  S.  W.,  and  Henry  A.  Tator,  J.  W. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  lodge  Mr.  Young,  Henry  A.  Tator,  Giles  Stevens, 
J.  W.  Lusk,  H.  A.  Chase  and  J.  N.  Parker  were  worthy  masters  and 
prominent  in  Masonic  work. 

Reedsburg  Masonry  is  also  represented  by  Chapter  No.  56,  St.  John 
Cominandery  No.  21,  and  Queen  Sheba  Chapter  (Order  Eastern  Star). 

The  Odd  Fellows  organized  their  first  lodge  (No.  135)  in  December, 
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1865.  Its  charter  members  were  \V.  0.  Pietsch,  Doctor  Gaylord,  John 
Hagenah,  George  0.  Pietsch,  E.  P.  Buelow  and  S.  P.  Smith.  North- 
western Encampment  was  organized  at  the  same  time,  but  in  1869  both 
charters  were  surrendered  and  the  camp  was  moved  to  Baraboo.  In 
April,  1877,  the  subordinate  lodge  was  re-instated,  with  authority  to 
work  in  the  German  language.  Of  course,  the  latter  privilege  has  long 
since  been  reconsidered  and  all  the  proceedings  are  conducted  in  English. 

The  H.  A.  Tator  Post  No.  13,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was 
organized  in  April,  1880,  by  L.  O.  Holmes  of  Baraboo.  Its  first  officers 
were  H.  C.  Hunt,  commander;  William  G.  Hawley,  senior  vice  com- 
mander; E.  F.  Seaver,  junior  vice  commander;  H.  B.  Turney,  sergeant ; 
W.  A.  Wyse,  chaplain;  James  Miles,  quartermaster;  0.  W.  Schoenfeldt, 
adjutant.   The  present  membership  of  the  post  is  thirty. 

Maplewood  Camp  No.  470,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  was  organ- 
ized in  December,  1887,  with  the  following  officers:  G.  W.  Morgan, 
V.  C. ;  George  Daniels,  W.  A. ;  C.  W.  Hunt,  E.  B. ;  I.  Weaver,  clerk. 
Among  those  who  have  been  the  longest  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
camp  at  Reedsburg  are  Amos  Coddington,  Daniel  Mepham  and  Peter 
Burns— the  last  named  holding  the  record.  The  organization  has  a 
membership  of  more  than  200,  with  these  officers:  Frank  Camp,  V.  C. ; 
R.  A.  Black,  W.  A. ;  W.  H.  Hahn,  E.  B. ;  J.  H.  Claridge,  clerk. 

Other  well  known  local  organizations  of  a  secret  and  benevolent 
character  are:  The  Maccabees,  Royal  Neighbors,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Eagles  and  members  of  the  Equitable  Fraternal  Union.  The  Germania 
Club  is  also  strong. 

The  Women's  Organizations 

The  good,  intelligent  and  patriotic  women  of  Reedsburg  have  at  least 
three  stalwart  organizations.  In  these  times  of  war  they  are  in  the 
stirring  current  and  doing  their  part. 

The  Reedsburg  Women's  Club  came  into  existence  in  1894  with  a 
membership  of  twelve.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Harris  was  the  moving  spirit  in  its 
organization  and  became  the  first  president.  When  the  call  came  for  all 
the  clubs  in  Wisconsin  to  unite  in  a  federation,  the  Women's  Club  of 
Reedsburg  sent  representatives  to  Milwaukee  and  became  one  of  the 
charter  clubs  of  the  State  Federation  in  1898.  It  has  steadily  been  the 
desire  of  its  members  that  the  Women's  Club  should  be  a  useful  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  community,  ready  to  enlist  its  forces  in  every  worthy 
cause.  The  membership  at  present  is  fifteen.  The  officers  are:  Mrs. 
0.  R.  Ryan,  president ;  Mrs.  C.  A:  Clark,  vice  president ;  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Stone,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Otto  Krause,  corresponding  secretary. 

The  Fay  Robinson  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
of  Reedsburg,' the  only  chapter  of  this  organisation  in  Sauk  County, 
was  organized  in  18ft6  with  the  required  number,  twelve,  with  Mrs. 
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R.  P.  Perry  as  regent.  This  chapter  has  aided  many  patriotic  causes, 
the  latest  act  to  its  account  being  the  purchase  of  a  Liberty  Bond,  the 
first  organization  in  the  city  to  so  move.  The  membership  at  present 
numbers  sixteen.   Mrs.  N.  T.  Gill  is  regent. 

The  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  of  Reedsburg  began  its  activities  in  the 
spring  of  1917,  with  a  large  membership  which  has  steadily  increased 
and  now  numbers  over  500.  Miss  Mildred  Perry  became  president  and 
associated  actively  with  her  were  Mrs.  D.  0.  Stine,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Stolte, 
Mrs.  Leo  Darrenougue  and  others. 

Sauk  County  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

The  headquarters  of  the  Sauk  County  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation were  at  Reedsburg  for  some  time  and  later  removed  to  Baraboo. 
The  association  is  one  of  a  hundred  or  more  similar  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  and  began  its  fourth  year  in  the  spring  of  1917.  An  all- 
around  programme  of  Bible  study,  debates,  lectures,  athletics,  camps 
and  agricultural  contests  is  carried  out,  through  a  score  of  groups  of* 
young  men  and  boys.  The  leaders  in  perfecting  and  carrying  out  the 
various  programmes  are  men  and  the  older  high  school  boys,  and  the 
head  of  them  all  is  the  county  secretary,  the  only  employed  officer  of 
the  country  organization.  Back  of  him  is  a  committee  of  eighteen  busi- 
ness men  and  farmers  from  various  sections  of  the  county,  officered  as 
follows :  George  Carpenter,  chairman ;  Professor  William  E.  Smith,  of 
the  Training  School,  vice  chairman;  George  W.  Uavies,  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  recording  secretary;  N.  T.  Gill,  treasurer.  The 
county  secretary,  W.  H.  Babcock,  has  been  holding  similar  positions 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  at  Minneapolis,  in  Iowa,  in  New  Zealand, 
and  other  sections  of  the  world  where  he  was  sent  by  the  general  associa- 
tion as  the  best  man  for  the  place. 

The  Reedsburg  Newspapers 

The  living  newspapers  of  Reedsburg  are  the  Free  Press  and  the 
Times.  Neither  is  the  original  representative  of  its  kind.  That  dis- 
tinction falls  to  the  Reedsburg  Herald,  a  democratic  organ  of  the 
Buchanan  Democracy  first  issued  October  21 ,  1856.  The  enterprise, 
ahead  of  the  times — or  behind  them,  according  to  politics — dissolved 
in  February,  1858. 

Some  time  in  the  winter  of  1859-60  N.  V.  Chandler,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  office  of  the  Herald,  and  had  used  some  of  its  material 
in  local  job  printing,  had  much  of  the  outfit  sold  from  under  him  by 
E.  G.  Wheeler,  who  had  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  defunct 
concern.  In  self-defense,  or  better  to  prevent  his  family  from  suffering. 
Mr.  Chandler,  encouraged  by  William  Shumway,  prepared  to  start  an- 
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other  newspaper.  On  a  capital  of  nothing,  borrowed  money  and  second- 
hand press  and  type,  after  scurrying  around  the  country  for  some  time, 
lie  finally  issued  the  first  number  of  his  Free  Press  on  June  25,  1860. 
It  was  a  stanch  republican  sheet  and  its  first  number  was  put  out  just 
in  time  to  announce  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  at  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion. Mr.  Chandler  continued  to  issue  the  Free  Press  until  September 
7,  1861,  when  he  moved  to  New  Lisbon  and  ran  the  Juneau  County 
Argus  for  a  year  or  so.  After  a  sleep  of  nearly  eleven  years,  the  Reeds- 
burg  Free  Press  was  resurrected,  the  new  series  commencing  March  22, 
1872,  under  the  guiding  hand  and  mind  of  Mr.  Chandler.  In  July, 
1878,  it  passed  from  its  founder  to  John  H.  Powers,  afterward  one  of 
the  publishers  of  the  Baraboo  Republic,  and  John  Blake,  the  latter  be- 
coming sole  proprietor  in  November,  1879.  With  his  son,  L.  C.  Blake, 
he  continued  the  publication  of  the  Free  Press  until  March,  1893.  At 
that  time  W.  F.  Hill  purchased  it  from  J.  W.  Blake  &  Son,  and  in  1899 
Mr.  Hill  gave  place  to  the  present  editor  and  proprietor,  George  J.  Sea- 
mans. 

The  Reedsburg  Times  was  established  by  George  Conklin,  at  Prairie 
du  Sac,  in  1887.  Within  the  following  three  years  he  tried  North  Free- 
dom and  Baraboo,  but  in  1890  decided  that  the  best  field  for  him  was 
at  Reedsburg;  and  so  it  proved.  In  1891  Mr.  Conklin  sold  the  Times  to 
Charles  S.  Smith  and  C.  A.  Johnson.  Mr.  Smith  purchased  his  partner's 
interest  in  the  following  year,  selling  the  paper  in  1895  to  B.  J.  Hager, 
a  former  employee  of  the  Free  Press.  Mr.  Hager  continued  the  pub- 
lication until  May  1,  1898,  when  the  plant  was  sold  to  W.  G.  Evans,  and 
in  September  of  the  following  year  he  disposed  of  the  newspaper  to  T.  C. 
Ninman,  the  editor  and  proprietor  now  conducting  it. 

Financial  and  Industrial 

The  local  banks  comprise  the  Reedsburg  Bank,  the  State  Bank  of 
Reedsburg  and  the  Citizens  Bank,  mention  being  made  of  the  institu- 
tions in  the  order  of  their  founding. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  banking  busineas  done  in  Reedsburg  was  of 
the  "wild-cat"  order;  which  was  no  banking  at  all.  The  pioneer  legiti- 
mate enterprise  to  be  established  was  the  private  bank  established  in 
the  winter  of  1867-68  by  Mackey,  Rudd  &  Company,  including  as  part- 
ners Joseph  Mackey,  E.  0.  Rudd  and  J.  W.  Lusk.  Messrs.  Rudd  and 
Lusk  soon  retired  and  Mr.  Mackey  conducted  the  bank  alone  until  1877, 
when  he  also  withdrew  and  went  to  Minneapolis.  Moses  Young  was  the 
first  cashier  of  what  was  known  as  the  Reedsburg  Bank,  and  J.  W.  Lusk 
its  first  president.  George  T.  Morse  acted  as  cashier  from  1878,  after 
Mr.  Mackey 'fl  retirement,  until  1887.  Then  D.  B.  Rudd  and  R.  P.  Perry 
became  the  principal  stockholders  and  owners  of  the  concern  and,  with 
William  B.  Smith  as  cashier.    In  1895  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
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laws  of  the  state  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  Although  Mr.  Rudd  was 
president  the  active  management  of  the  bank  devolved  on  Mr.  Perry, 
who,  at  the  death  of  the  former,  in  March,  1896,  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency; W.  F.  Winchester,  succeeding  Mr.  Smith  as  cashier  in  1898. 
In  1912  Mr.  Winchester  became  vice  president  of  the  bank  and  Otto 
Krause,  who  had  been  assistant  cashier,  went  up  a  step  higher.  The 
bank  building  still  occupied  by  the  institution,  with  various  improve- 
ments, was  erected  in  1877.  The  following  figures  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  Reedsburg  Bank:  Capital, 
$50,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $25,000;  average  deposits, 
$625,000. 

The  Citizens  Bank  was  founded  in  1887.  Charles  Kirth,  the  first 
president,  was  succeeded  by  George  T.  Morse.  The  present  vice  presi- 
dent is  August  Siefert,  and  cashier,  William  Riggert.  Capital  stock  of 
the  bank,  $25,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $20,000;  average  de- 
posits, $440,000. 

The  State  Bank  of  Reedsburg  was  organized  and  open  for  business 
on  the  10th  day  of  March,  1898.  The  moving  spirit  in  its  organization 
was  William  B.  Smith,  who  was  cashier  from  the  organization  of  the 
bank  until  April,  1904,  when  he  died  very  suddenly  of  apoplexy.  John 
P.  Stone  has  been  president  and  C.  A.  Rood,  vice  president  of  the  bank 
since  its  organization.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith,  N.  T. 
Gill  was  chosen  as  cashier,  and  has  served  in  that  capacity  ever  since. 
At  the  time  of  organization,  the  capital  stock  was  $30,000,  with  no  sur- 
plus or  undivided  profits.  The  capital  has  since  been  increased  to 
$60,000.  The  surplus  is  now  $25,000  and  the  undivided  profits  about 
$5,000.  For  the  last  three  years  the  average  deposits  have  been  a  little 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million.  The  Board  of  Directors  at  the 
present  time  is  comprised  of  five  men,  namely:  John  P.  Stone,  C.  A. 
Rood,  Martin  Hickey,  A.  S.  Winckler,  and  Charles  H.  Stone. 

Reedsburg  has  a  number  of  industrial  plants  deserving  of  mention 
as  builders  of  the  community.  The  John  Wilde  plant  for  the  condensing 
of  milk  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state  and,"  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Central  Wisconsin  Creamery  Company,  furnishes  a  constant  mar- 
ket for  millions  of  pounds  of  milk  annually,  even  monthly.  Among 
the  large  local  industries  are  also  to  be  noted  a  flour  mill,  a  branch  of 
the  Appleton  Woolen  Mills,  and  a  canning  factory.  Reedsburg  is  one 
of  the  leading  shipping  points  for  potatoes  in  a  state  which  is  a  leader 
in  that  produce,  and  is  no  small  center  in  the  handling  of  hogs  and  cattle. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  large  and  fine  market  and  distributing  center  for  the 
natural  products  of  an  extensive  area  of  country. 

The  Reedsburo  Fairs 

There  is  no  more  conclusive  proof  of  that  statement  than  the  success 

of  the  fairs  which  have  been  held  at  Reedsburg  for  a  number  of  years 
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past  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baraboo  Valley  Agricultural  Society. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1903  and  ten  years  later,  because  of  the  expansion 
in  the  scope  and  excellence  of  its  exhibits  and  the  solid  success  of  the 
undertaking,  the  capital  stock  of  the  society  was  increased  from  $2,000 
to  $14,000.  Its  officers  in  the  fall  of  1917  were  as  follows :  E.  8.  Powell, 
president;  Ernst  Pape,  vice  president;  N.  T.  Gill,  treasurer;  W.  H. 
Hahn,  secretary ;  Peter  Henry,  superintendent  of  grounds. 
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LOWER  AND  UPPER  SAUK 

Main  Features  of  the  Two  Villages — Sauk  City — Baraboo  Combi- 
nation— Sauk  City  Incorporated— Gets  Into  Eastern  Connec- 
tion—The Sauk  City  Rifle  Company— The  City- Village  in  1854 
—Fire  Department  Established — Police  Court  Created — Post- 
office  Moved  from  the  Upper  to  Lower  Town — The  ' '  Pionieb 
Presse" — Banks  and  Industries — Fire  Department  Formed — 
The  Local  Schools — Home  Economics  Club — Churches  and  So- 
cieties— Prairie  du  Sac,  or  Upper  Sauk— First  Bridge  Across  the 
Wisconsin— The  Grabbing  of  the  Postoffice— The  Present 
Upper  Village — Schools  of  Upper  Sauk — Library  and  Village 
Hall  (Tripp  Memorial) — Water  and  Electric  Plants — "Sauk 
County  News" — Churches  and  Societies. 

The  history  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Sauk  villages — Sauk  City  and 
Prairie  du  Sac — includes  the  earliest  events  leading  to  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  county ;  as  such,  it  has  already  been  presented  with  pic- 
tures of  their  experiences  drawn  by  the  pioneer  actors  themselves.  The 
coming  of  the  Alban  family,  advance  agents  of  the  stable  colony  which 
located  on  the  site  of  Sauk  City,  in  1838-39,  and  the  location  made  by 
D.  B.  Crocker,  at  a  somewhat  later  date  on  what  is  now  the  principal 
part  of  the  Village  of  Prairie  du  Sac  are  matters  of  past  record.  The 
latter  seemed  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand  at  the  time  the  County  of 
Sauk  was  organized. 

Main  Features  of  the  Two  Villages 

Prairie  du  Sac  was  settled  mainly  by  American  families  from  the 
East,  while  the  Lower  Village  of  Haraszthy,  largely  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  Count  and  Robert  Bryant,  was  chiefly  settled  by  Germans  and 
other  immigrants.  They  were  orderly,  industrious  people,  who  were 
saving  and  worked  hard.  Some  of  them  brewed  beer  in  big  kettles  and 
very  soon  a  saloon  was  opened  at  Haraszthy  and  well  patronized. 
Whether  the  fact  that  the  Upper  Village  was  distinctively  Yankee  and 
the  Lower  German,  and  rather  foreign,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  first 
location  of  the  county  seat  at  Prairie  du  Sac  is  not  positively  known. 
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although  it  has  been  suggested.  At  all  events,  Sauk  City  lost  the  fight, 
although  it  offered  the  county  the  Haraszthy-Bryant  House,  a  building 
which  might  have  been  converted  into  a  courthouse,  and  Prairie  du  Sac 
donated  only  some  vacant  lots,  with  the  proviso  that  they  should  revert 
to  the  original  owners  in  case  the  seat  of  county  government  should  be 
moved  elsewhere.  It  was  claimed  by  the  voters  of  the  Baraboo  Valley 
and  others  that  the  string  mentioned  was  only  discovered  after  the 
matter  had  been  decided  by  the  locating  commissioners. 

Sauk  City-Baraboo  Combination 

But  Sauk  City  was  uneasy  under  the  decision  and  the  settlers  at 
Baraboo  Rapids  encouraged  its  dissatisfaction.    The  result  was  that  in 


Street  Scene  in  Sauk  City 


1845  Count  Haraszthy,  heading  a  delegation  from  Sauk  City,  with 
several  citizens  of  the  Baraboo  Valley,  explored  the  "interior  of  the 
county"  and  reported  to  the  state  authorities  that  the  region  was  all 
fertile  and  very  fair  to  look  upon.  People  could  get  a  good  living  from 
the  lands  and  they  were  bound  to  be  soon  settled.  In  1846,  therefore, 
Baraboo  drew  the  county  seat  prize  from  Prairie  du  Sac,  and  Sauk  City 
forged  slightly  ahead  of  the  Upper  Town. 

Sauk  City  Incorporated 

By  legislative  charter  of  March  30,  1854,  the  village  corporation  of 
Sauk  City  was  created,  and  on  the  first  Saturday  of  April  its  first  elec- 
tion was  held  at  the  district  sehoolhouse.    Annual  elci  tions  for  ensuing 
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years  were  to  be  held  in  March.  Wrapped  in  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  was  a  special  matter,  which  really  was  the  object  at  which  the 
act  of  incorporation  was  aimed.  The  people  wished  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a  levee,  or  causeway,  from  the  east  shore  of  the 
Wisconsin  River  to  and  across  the  island  opposite  Sauk  City,  and  a  body 
had  to  be  created  through  which  they  could  work. 

■ 

Gets  Into  Eastern  Connection 

In  the  village  charter  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Sauk  City  were  au- 
thorized to  raise  a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  $2,500  on  the  credit  of 
the  corporation,  and  secured  by  its  bonds,  to  be  expended  on  that  public 
work,  and  in  providing  such  boats  and  tackle  as  might  be  necessary  to 
connect  the  proposed  causeway  with  the  west  shore  of  the  river  at  Sauk 
City.  Rates  were  also  fixed  for  the  transportation  of  live  stock,  humans 
and  vehicles.  The  causeway  was  built,  the  ferry  put  in  operation  and 
Sauk  City  was  not  only  legally  created,  but  co-ordinated  with  the  more 
settled  country  east  of  the  Wisconsin. 

The  Sauk  City  Rifle  Company 

In  the  same  spring  of  the  village  incorporation,  the  citizens  of  the 
Lower  Village,  not  a  few  of  whom  had  received  a  military  training 
in  the  "old  country,"  formed  a  rifle  company  of  sixty-four  members, 
of  which  Robert  Ilantzsch  was  captain.  There  were  also  two  lieutenants, 
four  sergeants  and  corporals  and  a  brass  band  of  seven  instruments, 
besides  a  drummer.  During  the  winter  following  they  received  their 
guns  and  accouterments  from  the  state.  The  members  of  the  Sauk  City 
Rifle  Company  dressed  in  gray  pants,  green  coats  and  glazed  caps,  and 
formed  one  of  the  best  known  organizations  of  the  place  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war,  when  it  was  absorbed  into  the  Union  army  as 
Company  D  of  the  Ninth  Wisconsin  Infantry.  It  was  a  matter  of  fre- 
quent comment  that  the  boys  of  the  old  Sauk  City  Rifles  went  to  the 
front  sixty-five  strong — one  more  than  the  original  number  who  joined 
the  organization  seven  years  previously. 

The  City- Village  in  1854 

At  the  time  Sauk  City  was  incorporated  and  raised  its  rifle  eompany 
the  local  newspaper,  "Pionier  am  Wisconsin,"  which  had  been  estab- 
lished five  or  six  months,  said :  "Sauk  City  is  a  flourishing  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wisconsin,  ninety  miles  from  Prairie  du  Chien  and  forty 
miles  from  Portage  City.  There  are  two  sawmills  here,  one  saw  and 
planing  mill  and  one  saw  and  grist  mill,  besides  a  distillery,  a  brick 
yard,  a  printing  office,  ten  stores,  hotels  and  saloons.    There  is  a  IIu- 
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manist  Society,  and  one  Catholic,  one  Lutheran  and  one  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  a  singing  society,  a  theatrical  society  and  a  military 
company.  The  population  here  and  in  this  vicinity  is  principally  Ger- 
man, and  most  of  them  are  farmers.  Wild  land  can  be  bought  for  from 
$2  to  $5  per  acre."  The  population  of  Sauk  City  was  then  about  650. 

Fire  Department  Established 

By  1857  the  property  interests  at  the  Lower  Village  had  become  so 
considerable  that  the  original  charter  was  so  amended  that  provision 
was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  fire  department,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  an  additional  legislative  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  village 
board  to  borrow  $20,000  with  which  to  build  a  bridge  from  the  cause- 
way to  Sauk  City.  The  action  of  the  state  was  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  village  voters.   It  was  several  years  before  the  bridge  was  built. 

Police  Court  Created 

In  March,  1868,  the  Legislature  passed  an  amended  charter  by  which 
a  police  or  municipal  court  was  created,  and  provision  made  for  improv- 
ing the  village  streets,  and  two  years  later  another  act  extended  such 
work,  as  well  as  provided  for  the  digging  of  drains  and  the  taking  of 
other  sanitary  measures. 

Postoffick  Moved  from  the  Upper  to  Lower  Town 

In  the  meantime,  also,  Sauk  City  had  acquired  a  really,  truly  post- 
office,  the  period  when  her  people  had  to  go  to  Prairie  du  Sac  for  their 
mail  being  a  season  of  humiliation.  In  1851  Simeon  Dean,  a  resident 
of  the  Lower  Village,  was  appointed  postmaster,  although  the  office  was 
at  Prairie  du  Sac.  Aeeordingly,  it  was  proposed  by  the  residents  of 
Sauk  City  to  move  the  office  to  the  new  postmaster  rather  than  to 
transfer  the  official  to  his  office.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  stalwart  men 
from  the  city  went  up  to  Prairie  du  Sac  one  day  and  returned  with  the 
postoffice  outfit  to  Mr.  Dean's  store,  where  it  was  kept  until  his  estab- 
lishment was  burned  in  1854.  It  was  then  moved  into  a  stone  ware- 
house and  Postmaster  Dean  resigned. 

The  "Pionikr  Prf-sse" 

Siuce  those  days  of  small  things  and  lively  happenings  Sauk  City 
has  become  a  growing  and  well  built  village  of  1,200  people,  with  credit- 
able stores,  banks,  several  noticeable  industries,  and  all  the  social,  edu- 
cational and  religious  advantages  provided  by  truly  American  com- 
immities.    It  still  has  a  large  German  element,  so  thoroughly  American- 
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ized  as  to  make  the  people  all  the  more  dependable.  This  characteristic 
stability  is  illustrated  in  the  record  of  the  home  paper,  the  "Pionier 
am  Wisconsin,"  of  which  the  Pionier  Presse  is  the  direct  successor.  It 
is  therefore  not  only  the  oldest  living  newspaper,  of  continuous  pub- 
lication in  Sauk  County,  but  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  living  paper  in  Wis- 
■consm  printed  in  the  German  language. 

The  "Pionier  am  Wisconsin"  was  first  issued  at  Sauk  City  on  the 
23d  of  November,  1853,  by  L.  Joachim  &  Company,  publishers,  and  C. 
Duerr,  editor.  Although  it  leaned  toward  Democracy,  it  was  strongly 
opposed  to  slavery.  C.  Knutz  became  proprietor  of  the  paper  in  April, 
1855.  Four  columns  had  been  printed  in  English  for  about  a  year,  but 
the  experiment  was  abandoned  when  Mr.  Kuntz  assumed  the  proprietor- 
ship and  a  return  made  to  all-German  print  Messrs.  Kohn  &  Baumann 
bought  out  Mr.  Kuntz  in  January,  1856,  and  in  October,  1858,  L.  Crusius 
and  H.  Kleinpell  purchased  the  plant,  and  changed  the  neutral  policy 
of  the  newspaper  to  straight  Republicanism.  In  March,  1878,  H. 
Muehlberg  bought  Mr.  Kleinpell 's  interest  and  assumed  the  editorial 
management  Other  changes  occurred  before  another  newspaper  (the 
Presse)  entered  the  local  field. 

In  1890  C.  F.  Ninman  formed  the  Sauk  County  Publishing  Com- 
pany, became  its  president  and  manager,  and  issued  the  Sauk  City 
Presse.  In  1897  a  consolidation  was  effected  with  the  old  Pionier  am 
Wisconsin  under  the  title  of  the  Pionier  Presse.  Mr.  Ninman  had  re- 
ceived his  son,  Max  H.,  into  partnership,  and  at  the  death  of  the  older 
in  1904,  the  latter  became  editor  and  principal  proprietor. 

Banks  and  Industries 

Sauk  City  has  a  good  electric  light  and  power  plant,  and  the  finances 
of  the  place  are  conserved  by  two  banks — the  State  and  the  Farmers  & 
Citizens.  The  Sauk  City  Bank  was  established  as  early  as  1856,  but 
existed  for  only  a  few  years,  and  after  its  discontinuance  the  village  de- 
pended upon  various  private  enterprises  of  many  degrees  of  stability,  or 
banked  elsewhere.  Of  the  existing  institutions,  the  State  Bank  was  or- 
ganized by  J.  E.  Buerki  in  1906,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  sub- 
sequently increased  to  $20,000. 

The  industries  of  Sauk  City  comprise  a  large  factory  for  the  canning 
of  peas  and  corn,  an  elevator,  a  creamery,  a  brewery,  granite  works 
and  (the  newest  manufactory)  a  plant  for  the  making  of  farm  tractors. 
As  to  its  business  establishments  may  be  listed  two  lumber  yards,  two 
large  department  stores  and  other  houses. 

Fire  Department  Formed 

In  November,  1854,  when  Postmaster  Dean's  store  with  a  few  other 
buildings  was  destroyed,  the  village  bestirred  itself  to  organize  a  fire  de- 
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partment.  The  usual  recommendations  were  made  at  a  public  meeting 
held  that  month,  but  not  until  January,  1855,  was  a  company  actually 
organized  under  John  A.  Hantzseh.  It  was  divided  into  fotir  depart- 
ments, of  which  the  fourth  was  composed  of  the  Rifle  Company.  In 
August,  1859,  the  records  show  that  a  hook  and  ladder  were  purchased, 
supplemented  in  April,  1862,  by  a  hand  engine  from  Milwaukee.  An 
engine  house  was  then  built  by  the  village,  and  the  fire  apparatus  was 
afterward  increased,  so  that  the  protection  has  become  adequate  to  all 
needs. 

The  Local  Schools 

From  the  early  times  of  Sauk  City  the  local  school  has  been  faith- 
fully supported.  There  was  a  school  at  the  Lower  Village  in  1841,  al- 
though the  records  of  District  No.  5,  in  which  it  is  included,  date  back 
to  1847  only.  The  only  brick  schoolhouse  was  completed  in  1861  at  a 
cost  of  over  $2,000,  and  in  the  early  '70s  additional  frame  buildings 
were  erected  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  expanding  school  popu- 
lation. About  a  decade  later  a  still  larger  schoolhouse  was  built.  Since 
that  time  the  citizens  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
young  people  of  their  village.  Literary  societies  have  been  organized 
and  provided  with  places  of  meeting  in  the  high  school  and  the  up-to- 
date  methods  of  intellectual  development  encouraged.  One  of  the  late 
movements  in  that  direction  is  the  establishment  of  the  Charles  Dein- 
ingcr  Memorial  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  story  books  for  the  school 
children ;  which  is  a  recognition,  along  the  lines  of  modern  pedagogical 
thought  and  conclusion,  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  exercise  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  child  as  it  is  to  train  the  reason ;  that  to  provide  the  right 
kind  of  play  is  as  vital  as  to  keep  the  pupil  to  his  task ;  in  a  word,  that 
all-around  elasticity  of  the  mind  will  prevent  it  from  being  overtrained, 
or  "muscle-bound." 

Home  Economics  Club 

The  women  of  Sank  City  are  also  well  forward  in  the  advanced  line 
of  thought  and  action.  They  have  a  Home  Economies  Club,  organized 
in  April,  1913,  the  expressed  purpose  of  which  is  the  "improvement  of 
home  and  civic  conditions."  Tt  has  a  membership  of  sixty  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Miss  Josephine  Merk,  president;  Miss  Amelia  Pohl- 
mann,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Oscar  Buerki,  secretary;  Mrs.  Louis  Back, 
treasurer. 

Churches  and  Societies 

There  are  three  religious  bodies  at  Sauk  City — the  Catholic,  the 
Free  Congregation  and  the  German  Reformed  Congregation.  Saint 
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Aloysius  Catholic  Church  and  Society,  which  was  founded  in  1844,  is 
the  oldest  organization  of  that  faith  in  Sauk  County  and  one  of  the  first 
to  he  established  in  Southwestern  Wisconsin.  The  first  settled  priest  was 
Rev.  Adelbert  Inama,  of  Tyrol,  who  came  in  September,  1845,  and, 
through  the  generosity  of  Count  Haraszthy,  who  gave  some  lots  for 
the  church  with  other  donations,  a  house  of  worship  was  soon  after 
erected.  It  was  burned  in  the  following  year  and  another  building  put 
up.  In  1853  a  large  church  took  the  place  of  the  smaller  one,  and  in 
later  years  a  mission  in  the  Town  of  Honey  Creek  was  added  to  the  Sauk 
City  charge.  Its  present  pastor  is  Father  A.  Schaucnberg,  who  is  the 
twenty-eighth  priest  who  has  been  in  charge  of  St.  Aloysius  Parish. 

The  Free  Congregation  at  Sauk  City  are  sometimes  designated  by 
religionists  as  "free  thinkers."  The  congregation  had  its  origin  in  the 
Free  German  Association,  which  held  its  first  meetings  in  1842,  the  mem- 
bers styling  themselves  Humanists.  Charles  Duolrr  was  their  firsK: 
speaker,  but  the  society  was  not  regularly  founded  until  October,  1852, 
after  Eduard  Schroeter  had  become  their  leader.  The  congregation  has 
no  settled  dogma ;  equality  of  the  sexes  is  recognized ;  morality,  absolute 
honesty  in  doctrine  and  living  are  inculcated,  and  the  underlying  basis 
of  the  movement  is  radicalism,  or  going  to  the  root  of  whatever  matter 
is  under  investigation.  Mr.  Schroeter  served  in  the  capacity  of  speaker 
for  thirty-three  years,  or  until  a  short  time  before  his  death.  The  con- 
gregation owns  a  hall  at  Sauk  City,  in  which  its  exercises  are  held,  and 
from  the  platform  of  which  lecturers  from  various  cities  address  its 
members  on  religious,  moral  and  reformatory  topics  of  the  day. 

The  German  Reformed  Congregation  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  C.  M.  Zenk. 
Its  first  religious  services  were  held  in  1850,  at  the  old  schoolhouse,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Knoepfel.  The  church  was  built  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
A.  Winter  in  1861.  The  membership  of  the  German  Reformed  Congre- 
gation is  large  and  on  the  increase. 

In  addition  to  the  churches  and  the  congregations  at  Sauk  City, 
there  are  several  lodges  which  have  substantial  followings.  The  leaders 
in  that  connection  are  the  Modern  Woodmen,  with  its  auxiliary,  the 
Royal  Neighbors,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Degree  of 
Honor  and  the  Equitable  Fraternal  Union. 

Prairie  du  Sac,  or  Upper  Sauk 

The  Upper  Village  never  fully  recovered  from  the  setback  it  received 
when  it  lost  the  county  seat  to  the  Baraboo-Sauk  City  combination.  It 
was,  however,  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter  a  strong  contender  as 
an  industrial  center  and  a  point  comparatively  easy  of  access  from  the 
east  on  account  of  the  bridge  thrown  across  the  river  in  1852.  The  early 
stage  line  operated  by  Prescott  Brigham  from  Madison  also  gave  Prairie 
du  Sac  transportation  importance.    The  Moores,  who  started  a  large 
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store  and  a  lumber  yard  in  1850-51,  and  soon  afterward  quite  an  exten- 
sive warehouse,  brought  forward  Upper  Sauk,  and  encouraged  the 
building  of  the  bridge,  the  first  crossing  the  Wisconsin  River  for  several 
years,  or  until  the  people  of  Sauk  City  completed  their  span  in  August, 
1860. 

First  Bridge  Across  the  Wisconsin 

With  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  the  bridge 
matter  was  vigorously  pushed.  The  charter  had  been  obtained,  but  all 
seemed  to  lack  initiative  until  he  came  upon  the  ground.  Under  his 
direct  supervision,  the  engineer,  or  chief  mechanic,  commenced  work  in 
the  fall  of  1851,  but  as  the  structure  was  built  directly  on  the  spile 
foundation,  which  was  simply  planted  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  ice 
and  the  spring  freshets  of  the  following  year  swept  away  almost  the  en- 
tire bridge.  The  foundation  put  in  during  1852  was  supported  by  stone 
piers,  as  it  should  have  been  before,  and  therefore  stood  the  battering 
of  ice  and  water.  The  bridge,  which  was  eighty  rods  long,  with  a  suit- 
able draw,  originally  cost  $1,500.  It  was  at  first  a  toll  enterprise,  under 
the  management  of  a  bridge  company,  and  was  long  a  paying  institution. 
E.  B.  Crane,  a  resident  of  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  was  at  the  head  of 
its  affairs  for  a  number  of  its  earlier  years. 

The  Grabbing  op  the  Postofpice 

For  several  years  in  the  period  of  most  strenuous  rivalry  between 
the  Upper  and  the  Lower  villages,  Prairie  du  Sac  had  also  the  advantage 
of  postoffice  location.  Thomas  Baker,  who  was  its  postmaster  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  thus  presents  the  topic:  "When  Prairie  du  Sac 
was  first  settled  much  of  the  land  in  Sauk  county  had  not  yet  been  sur- 
veyed, but  Lyman  Crossman  managed  to  secure  a  quarter  section  imme- 
diately south  of  the  village  plat,  and  was  appointed  postmaster.  This 
was  when  the  postage  on  a  letter  was  twenty-five  cents.  Money  was 
scarce  and  Mr.  Crossman  sympathetic,  and  if  a  poor  man  found  there 
was  a  letter  in  the  office  for  him  and  had  no  money  to  pay  the  postage, 
he  usually  got  his  letter  on  a  promise  to  pay,  but  the  promise  was  not 
always  fulfilled. 

"On  the  death  of  Mr.  Crossman  he  was  succeeded  by  George  Cargel. 
In  the  meantime  the  village  of  Sauk  City  (one  mile  south)  had  been 
platted,  and  Simeon  Dean  moved  from  Madison  and  started  a  store  in 
Sauk  City.  Having  friends  to  assist  him,  he  secured  the  appointment 
of  a  postmaster  for  Prairie  du  Sac,  and  moved  the  whole  postoffice  outfit 
to  his  store  in  Sauk  City.  Such  a  howl  of  rage  as  went  out  from  the 
citizens  of  Prairie  du  Sac  would  be  hard  to  describe,  but  postmaster 
Dean  remained  serene.    He  headed  and  dated  his  letters,  'Sauk  City,' 
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then  stepped  to  the  corner  of  his  store  where  he  kept  the  postoffice,  and 
postmarked  them,  'Prairie  du  Sac.'  The  matter  was  finally  fixed  up  by 
the  postmaster-general  establishing  a  new  postoffice  at  Sauk  City,  and 
Alexander  Ostrander  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Prairie  du  Sac.  Mr. 
Ostrander  was  a  young  lawyer  looking  for  a  place  to  practice  his  chosen 
profession,  but  Prairie  du  Sac  was  then,  as  now,  a  poor  place  for  a 
lawyer,  and  finding  his  legal  practice  unrenumerative  Mr.  Ostrander 
resigned  the  office  of  postmaster  in  favor  of  Isaac  D.  Evans,  and  moved 
to  New  York  City  where  he  secured  a  lucrative  practice.  This  was  under 
the  administration  of  President  Franklin  Pierce,  and  Mr.  Evans  held 
the  office  until  August,  1861,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Baker. 
Mr.  Baker  remained  in  control  of  the  office  until  November  16,  1885, 


Old  Briggs  House 

Built  in  1855.    Torn  dovni  in  1902 


when  he  was  succeeded  by  W.  T.  Kelsey  (now  Judge  Kelsey).  Mr.  Kel- 
sey  held  the  office  until  January  1,  1890.  when  Mr.  Baker  again  assumed 
the  duties  and  on  January  1,  1894,  surrendered  to  Harwood  V.  Page." 

The  Present  Upper  Village 

Prairie  dn  Sac  is  a  neat,  rather  quiet  village  of  some  800  people  at 
the  present  time,  and  its  old  promise  of  industrial  growth  has  not 
materialized.  In  the  '50s  and  '60s  its  position  in  the  center  of  a  rich 
grain,  dairy  and  agricultural  district  pointed  to  it  as  a  likely  center  for 
the  manufacture  of  farm  implements.  In  1858  James  Christian  built 
a  plow  factory  in  the  village,  which  was  maintained  there  for  many 
years,  and  perhaps  twenty  years  later  J.  Werner  established  a  reaper 
factory  for  the  special  manufacture  of  the  Challenge  Harvester.  Mr. 
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Werner  had  built  the  Eureka  flour  mills  in  1864,  the  original  establish- 
ment being  a  planing  mill.  In  1869,  again,  M.  H.  Keysar  &  Company 
erected  at  Prairie  du  Sac  tin*  largest  grain  wan-house  and  elevator  in 
the  county,  and  operated  in  connection  with  it  livestock  yards  of  large 
capacity  (for  those  days).  Hut  the  building  of  the  North-Western 
through  Baraboo  Valley,  three  years  later,  completely  changed  the  out- 
look for  both  Upper  and  Lower  Sauk. 

Prairie  du  Sac  is  now  a  pretty,  neat  village  with  hopes  not  founded 
on  a  rushing  present.  Her  people,  however,  arc  contented  and  comfort- 
able, surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and  prosperous  country  of  farmers  and 
dairymen.   It  is  a  desirable  residence  village  with  a  good  school,  a  news- 


Hon.  J.  S.  Tripp 

paper,  a  couple  of  banks  (the  Sauk  and  the  Peoples  State),  good  water 
and  electric  light,  and  churches  and  societies  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  higher  life. 

Schools  of  Uppkb  Sauk 

It  is  said  that  the  first  teacher  at  Prairie  du  Sac  was  a  Scotchman 
named  Quentin  Smith,  who  taught  a  private  school  in  1843.  When  the 
old  courthouse  reverted  to  its  builders  in  1846,  with  the  removal  hence 
of  the  county  seat,  the  village  took  it  for  school  purposes,  and  used  it  as 
such  for  ten  years.  Then  the  stone  schoolhousc  was  built  and  the  little 
frame  courthouse  moved  off  the  lot  and  converted  into  a  workshop.  Tiie 
next  move  to  improve  the  public  school  accommodations  of  Prairie  du 
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Sac  was  taken  in  the  spring  of  1871,  when  the  Academy  Building,  which 
had  been  used  as  a  private  high  school  for  seven  years,  was  sold  to  the 
district  which  included  Prairie  du  Sac. 

Library  and  Village  Hall  (Tripp  Memorial) 

The  village  also  now  numbers  among  its  educational  institutions  the 
J.  S.  Tripp  Memorial.  Mr.  Tripp  was  a  finely  educated  New  York 
lawyer,  who  located  in  Baraboo  at  the  commencement  of  his  practice  in 
1853;  moved  to  Sauk  City  in  1854  and  there  spent  thirty-four  years 
engaged  in  practice  and  the  banking  business;  thence  to  Prairie  du  Sac, 
where  he  was  a.  banker  and  a  public  spirited  citizen  until  his  death  in 
July,  1915.    In  1862  he  had  represented  his  district  in  the  Assembly 


The  Tripp  Memorial 

and  was  for  sixteen  years  clerk  of  the  Town  of  Prairie  du  Sac.  At  the 
time  of  Iiis  deatli  lie  was  the  oldest  Mason  of  continuous  service  in 
Wisconsin.  The  Memorial  Building,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid 
in  October,  1912,  includes  not  only  accommodations  for  the  library  but 
various  village  offices.  The  village  clerk's  ofiiee  adjoins  the  stairway 
hall  on  the  main  floor.  The  library  is  also  on  the  main  floor,  and  assembly 
hall  above.  The  building  is  a  little  gem — a  decided  ornament  to  the 
village.  Its  construction  involved  an  expenditure  of  $13,000,  of  which 
Mr.  Tripp  donated  more  than  $10,000. 

Water  and  Electric  Plants 

The  people  of  Prairie  du  Sac  have  cause  to  take  pride  in  their  water 
works,  built  in  1015,  and  electric  light  and  power  plant.    Their  supply 
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of  water  comes  from  deep  wells  and  is  noticeably  pure.  It  is  another 
feature  of  the  village  which  emphasizes  its  standing  aa  a  desirable 
residence  town. 

Sauk  County  News 

The  Sauk  County  News  of  Prairie  du  Sac  was  established  by  Burnett 
&  Son  of  Black  Earth,  Dane  County,  and  G.  W.  Aahton  of  the  Upper 
Village,  its  first  number  being  issued  October  21,  1876.  Mr.  Aahton  was 
ita  editor.  The  newspaper  was  printed  in  Black  Earth  and  published  at 
Prairie  du  Sac  for  the  first  few  years  of  its  life.  S.  W.  Corwith  con- 
ducted the  paper  from  November,  1877,  to  December,  1884;  Charles  E. 
Whelan,  now  national  lecturer  for  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
was  the  next,  retaining  the  paper  until  June,  1886 ;  George  L.  Conklin, 
two  years;  Fred  W.  Johns,  1888  until  his  death  in  1892;  Etta  Johns  till 
1894;  Brown  Brothers  and  E.  J.  Browne,  1894  to  1899;  Bert  Giegerich 
and  W.  P.  Just,  1899  to  1909;  since  that  time  Bert  Giegerich. 

Churches  and  Societies  -  • 

The  Evangelical  Association  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
have  long  supported  growing  societies  at  Prairie  du  Sac.  Of  the  former, 
Rev.  Phillip  Schneider  is  pastor  and  Rev.  F.  Lambertus  is  in  charge  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  organization.  The  Methodists  have  a  stable 
society  under  Rev.  R.  C.  Hallock  and  the  Presbyterians  with  Rev.  S.  G. 
Sctiek  as  pastor.  The  last  named  is  the  oldest  religious  society  in  the 
village,  dating  its  organization  from  January,  1841,  when  eight  members, 
formerly  affiliated  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  formed  themselves  into 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  under  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  Solomon  Chaffee. 

The  societies  which  are  most  in  evidence  are  the  Masonic  (including 
a  chapter  of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star) ,  the  Modern  Woodmen,  Royal 
Neighbors,  Beavers  and  Loyal  Americans.  The  Masonic  lodge  (Eureka. 
No.  113)  was  founded  in  1858. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

SPRING  GREEN  VILLAGE 

First  Railroad  Village  in  County — The  Original  Town — General 
Progress  or  Village — Origin  op  Name,  Spring  Green— 'Uncle 
John"  on  First  Freight  Train — Center  op  Churches  and  Schools 
—Pioneers  op  the  Village— The  Fight  Against  Liquor— The 
Name  Again — District  Schools— The  Catholics  (St.  John  Con- 
gregation)— The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — The  Conor  na- 
tionalists— Spring  Green  Newspapers — The  Banks — The  Dairy 
Board  op  Trade. 

The  Village  of  Spring  Green,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 
line,  is  a  prosperous  center  of  the  large  dairy  interests  of  the  south- 
western townships  of  the  county.  Honey  and  Little  Bear  creeks  also 
drain  and  fertilize  a  splendid  live  stock  and  agricultural  section,  and 
the  Village  of  Plain,  five  or  six  miles  to  the  north,  although  without  a 
railroad,  shares  in  the  riches  of  the  surrounding  country.  Spring 
Green  with  its  railroad,  which  it  has  enjoyed  for  over  sixty  years,  is  a 
village  of  over  800  people,  with  an  outlook  of  comfort  and  a  bright 
intellectual  atmosphere  as  well.  Its  citizens  live  well  physically,  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  few  places  in  the  county  where  such  uplifting  move- 
ments as  those  propelled  by  the  Chautauquas  are  sure  of  hearty  support 
as  at  Spring  Green  speaks,  at  least,  stanch  booklets  for  the  intelligence 
of  its  residents.  The  village  also  has  the  good  sense  to  own  the  water 
works  upon  which  its  people  depend  for  their  domestic  supply  and 
(mainly)  for  their  protection  against  fire. 

Spring  Green  has  two  substantial  banks,  a  large  cheese  warehouse, 
including  a  cold  storage  plant,  six  general  stores  and  eight  or  ten  special 
business  houses,  four  churches,  an  up-to-date  village  school,  an  old  and 
good  newspaper,  and  enough  lodges  and  societies  to  fill  all  the  social 
and  benevolent  chinks  in  the  lives  of  its  people  which  are  not  covered 
by  more  domestic  friendships  and  the  church  organizations. 

First  Railroad  Village  in  County 

As  already  noted  Spring  Green  was  the  first  community  in  Sauk 
County  to  secure  railway  connection.   That  was  in  1856.   It  was  incor- 
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porated  as  a  village  by  act  of  the  Legislature  published  March  29,  1869, 
and  its  boundaries  were  described  as  "the  southwest  quarter  and  the 
west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  7,  and  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  northeast  quarter  and  the  north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Section  18,  Township  8  north,  of  Range  4  east;  also  the  east  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  12,  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  13,  Township  8  north,  of  Range  3  east,  all  being 
in  the  town  of  Spring  Green,  Sauk  Co.,  Wis." 

Elections  for  the  village  officers  were  fixed  for  the  first  Monday  in 
May,  and  the  first  set  chosen  in  1869  were  as  follows:  C.  B.  Pearson, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees;  M.  F.  Hurley,  Henry  Kifer,  P.  W. 
Runyon,  C.  W.  Farrington,  trustees;  C.  E.  Brainerd,  police  justice; 
Louis  Goedecke,  clerk;  C.  W.  Finn,  treasurer;  George  B.  Van  Orraan, 
constable. 

The  village  was  reincorporated  in  1878  under  the  general  law,  which 
provided  for  a  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  six  trustees,  a  clerk, 
a  treasurer,  a  supervisor  for  the  county  board,  a  police  justice,  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  marshal  and  a  constable,  all  elected  by  the  people,  with  a 
street  commissioner  to  be  appointed.  During  the  period  when  the  village 
government  was  getting  into  its  present  shape,  C.  B.  Pearson,  J.  C. 
Brainard,  J.  G.  Pelton,  E.  P.  Newell,  M.  F.  Hurley  and  J.  E.  McKenna 
were  presidents  of  its  board,  and  Louis  Goedecke,  W.  A.  Wyse,  S.  P. 
George,  A.  Gill  and  J.  N.  Finn,  clerk. 

The  Original.  Town 

The  original  Town  of  Spring  Green  was  entered  from  the  Government 
by  William  Barnard  in  1850.  E.  B.  Evans  bought  it  of  him  for  $600. 
It  was  purchased  by  A.  C.  Daley  in  1856,  who,  in  order  to  secure 
assistance  in  building  up  a  town,  sold  an  undivided  quarter  to  B.  F. 
Edgerton  and  a  third  to  A.  G.  Darwin.  Messrs.  Daley,  Edgcrton  and 
Darwin  were  therefore  the  original  owners  of  the  site  when  improve- 
ments really  commenced.  The  property  was  platted  by  Surveyor  Put- 
nam in  the  spring  of  1857,  in  the  summer  the  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company 
built  a  little  depot  there,  a  P.  (possibly  Pat)  West  appeared  as  agent, 
then  trains  which  had  been  running  through  that  comer  of  the  county 
since  the  previous  July  commenced  to  make  regular  stops  at  that  point, 
and  the  Village  of  Spring  Green  took  the  name  of  the  town  which  had 
been  organized  as  such  for  some  seven  years. 

General  Progress  op  Village 

The  general  progress  of  Spring  Green  was  told  generally,  yet  graph- 
ically, in  1907  by  Miss  Maud  Lloyd  Jones,  historian  of  the  Old  Settlers 
Association,  who  said  in  a  paper  read  before  that  body   "Tn  the  Sauk 
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county  records  we  find  the  following  transfers  of  title  in  land  of  the 
original  plat  of  the  village  of  Spring  Green: 

"United  States  to  Wm.  Barnard,  September  16th,  1850. 

"Win.  Barnard  to  Susan  Dowling,  February  11th,  1851. 

"Susan  Dowling  to  Robert  C.  Field,  March  8th,  1854. 

"Robert  C.  Field  to  Evan  B.  Evans,  March  23d,  1854. 

"Evan  B.  Evans  to  C.  L.  Daley,  April  21st,  1856. 

"C.  L.  Daley  to  A.  C.  Daley,  July  5th,  1856. 

"A.  C.  Daley  to  Adam  E.  Ray,  undivided  one-sixth,  September  9th, 
1856. 

"A.  E.  Ray  to  A.  G.  Darwin,  one-half  of  undivided  one-sixth,  Novem- 
ber 9th,  1856. 

"A.  G.  Darwin  to  B.  II:  Edgerton,  January  17th,  1857. 

"B.  II.  Edgerton  to  Garwood  Greene,  November  22d,  1857. 

"A.  C.  Daley,  Garwood  Greene,  B.  H.  Edgerton,  A.  G.  Darwin,  to 
.Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company,  December  1st,  1855. 

1  *  We  also  find  this  entry  in  the  first  volume  of  the  plat  book :  '  Spring 
Green  is  situated  on  sections  7  and  18  of  township  8  north,  of  range  4 
east,  on  M.  &  M.  railroad,  and  is  a  healthy  and  beautiful  location.  It  is 
the  only  station  in  Sauk  county  and  will  command  the  trade  of  the 
greater  part  of  that  county,  as  well  as  a  part  of  Richland  and  Iowa.  It 
is  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Helena  shot  tower.'  This  is  signed  by 
H.  C.  Putnam,  civil  engineer. 

Origin  op  Name,  Spring  Green 

"There  arc  many  stories  as  to  how  Spring  Green  was  so  named,  but 
this  one  seems  most  nearly  correct:  The  town  was  named  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, who  lived  near  where  Nortons  now  live.  Mrs.  Williams  came  to 
Spring  Green  as  a  widow  named  Turner,  from  Massachusetts,  where  she 
had  been  a  school  teacher.  She  had  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 
After  coming  to  Spring  Green  she  married  Mr.  Williams.  Mrs.  Williams 
was  the  first  white  woman  who  lived  on  the  Spring  Green  prairie.  The 
United  States  land  surveyors  boarded  with  her,  and  she  asked  of  them 
the  privilege  of  naming  the  town.  Her  request  was  granted  and  she 
called  it  Spring  Green,  because  to  the  north  of  her  home,  in  the  hollows 
facing  the  south,  the  green  came  so  much  earlier  in  the  spring  than  in 
the  surrounding  country. 

"The  first  building  erected  in  Spring  Green  village  was  that  which 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones  built  when  he  arrived.  It  stood  near  where  the  town 
ball  now  stands.  Mr.  Jones  lived  here  with  his  sons  Caradog  and  Alfred. 
Mrs.  Evans  (his  daughter)  was  then  living  with  an  aunt  in  Ohio.  One 
day  Mr.  Putnam,  the  railroad  surveyor,  and  his  assistants  ate  dinner 
with  Mr.  Jones  and  then  and  there  they  decided  to  call  the  village  after 
the  town. 

Vol.  I  3  2 
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"Uncle  John"  on  Fibst  Freight  Train 

"The  railroad  was  built  the  summer  of  1856.  The  engineer  of  the 
construction  train  was  Mr.  Newell.  The  first  freight  unloaded  here 
was  on  July  20th,  1856.  It  was  a  J.  I.  Case  threshing  machine  belong- 
ing to  Uncle  John  Jones.  Mr.  Stiekney  was  agent  in  Mazomanie,  and 
the  machine  came  that  far.  Uncle  John  went  there  and  had  it  brought 
with  the  construction  train  across  the  river.  It  was  unloaded  on  John 
T.  Jones'  farm,  near  the  old  building  on  the  Barnard  farm.  This  train 
made  the  trip  from  Mazomanie  across  the  river  in  twelve  minutes.  The 
ties  were  just  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  we  can  perhaps 
imagine  how  delightful  Uncle  John's  ride  was  as  he  sat  at  the  rear  of 
the  flat  car  beside  the  machine. 

"In  September  of  that  year  the  first  passenger  train  went  through. 
Soon  the  depot  was  built,  south  and  east  of  the  present  one.  Mr.  West 
was  the  first  agent.  He  lived  in  rooms  above  the  depot.  Mr.  Jones  soon 
came  as  agent  and  stayed  during  the  war. 

Center  op  Churches  and  Schools 

"Probably  in  no  other  village  in  our  state  will  you  find  the  buildings 
which  promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  its  citizens 
grouped  in  one  block  as  in  Spring  Green.  All  this  is  due  to  A.  C. 
Daley,  who  deeded  a  block  for  the  use  of  school  and  church  buildings. 
Any  denomination  who  chose  could  build  a  church  here.  This  was 
indeed  a  liberal  deed  and  worthy  of  much  praise.  On  this  lot  the  first 
school  building  was  erected  in  1857.  Miss  Franklin  of  Wyoming  was 
the  first  teacher;  Miss  Hubbard,  the  next;  then  Aunt  Ann  Wright.  In 
this  school  building  the  Methodist  society  held  meetings  on  Sundays. 

"The  first  school  exhibitions  were  held  in  the  freight  room  of  the 
depot.  A  platform  was  made  of  planks  placed  upon  barrels,  and  here 
brave  boys  recited  'The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,'  or  Spartacus' 
speech  to  the  gladiators,  while  the  timid  girls  held  dialogues  or  sang. 

"In  the  early  '60s  Mr.  Silsby  of  Richland  City  moved  his  academy 
to  Spring  Green.  The  building  was  moved  by  teams  and  placed  on  the 
hill  where  it  now  stands,  serving  as  an  abode  for  the  training  of  younp 
minds.  Mr.  Silsby  conducted  a  school  here  until  he  enlisted  in  the 
Federal  army.  He  was  also  for  some  time  the  preacher  for  the  Methodist 
society  here. 

Pioneers  op  the  Voyage 

"Mr.  Worthington  was  the  first  storekeeper  in  Spring  Green.  His 
store  was  where  the  Harrison  harness  shop  now  stands.  This  building 
also  contained  the  postoffice,  the  Worthington  family  living  in  the 
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rooms  above.  Mr.  Worthington  was  an  intelligent,  public-spirited  man 
of  high  standards.   lie  did  much  to  mold  the  life  of  early  Spring  Green. 

"Mr.  Strong  also  owned  a  store  for  a  short  time.  Mr.  Pound  came 
from  Helena  and  established  his  business  where  Cohen  Brothers'  store 
now  is,  with  A.  C.  Daley  as  partner,  Bartlett  soon  established  a  store 
where  Hare 's  shoe  store  now  is. 

"In  these  early  days  Dr.  Hubbard,  the  Spring  Green  physician,  and 
family  lived  where  Mrs.  Hannah  Davis  now  lives;  A.  C.  Daley  where 
John  Schoenmann  now  lives.  The  Spencer  home  is  now  the  Barnard 
house.  Spencers  were  noted  for  their  large  and  well-kept  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens.  The  seeds  had  been  brought  from  the  east  but  were 
distributed  to  all  the  neighbors. 


Ou»  Stromas  Hotel,  Spring  Green 


"The  Strongs  soon  built  their  hotel.  It  was  a  small,  wooden  build- 
ing situated  on  the  corner  where  Post's  block  now  stands.  A  large  round 
sign  in  front  proclaimed  it  the  'Rainbow  House.'  The  Walworth  family 
lived  just  out  of  the  village  to  the  west.  Mr.  Walworth  was  an  indus- 
trious and  progressive  farmer,  and  was  influential  in  founding  the 
Methodist,  society  here. 

The  Fight  Against  Liyroa 

"In  these  early  days  Spring  Green  was  a  temperance  village.  Its 
purity  in  this  respect  was  very  remarkable,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
towns  along  the  railroad.  Mr.  Worthington  helped  to  establish  a  Band 
of  Hope  which  was  very  flourishing  for  a  time.  To  its  weekly  meetings 
boys  and  girls  flocked  from  far  and  near.    Its  programs  consisted  of 
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recitations  and  songs.  Two  of  its  influential  leaders  were  Eugene  Huu- 
gerford  and  Uncle  Thomas  Jones. 

"Thanks  to  the  land  owners,  no  ground  could  be  obtained  on  which 
to  deal  out  intoxicants.  In  the  spring  of  1857  the  first  saloon  was  put 
up  on  the  highway  across  the  track  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  running 
north  by  E.  W.  Evans*.  This  had  no  right  to  live  so  its  days  were  few. 
Soon  another  brave  from  Lone  Rock  put  up  a  shanty  on  the  railroad 
grounds  west  of  A.  C.  Daley's  warehouse.  It,  too,  had  but  a  few  days' 
existence.  The  next  place  we  see  this  lawless  monster's  head  is  on  the 
corner  opposite  the  Rainbow  House  to  the  west.  It  was  run  in  connec- 
tion with  a  small  hotel.  Now  arrest  followed,  but  the  first  effort  at  trial 
proved  in  a  measure  fruitless.  In  about  two  weeks  word  was  received 
from  this  law-defier  asking  the  privilege  to  return,  to  pack  up  and  leave, 
giving  assurance  that  no  liquor  would  be  sold,  and  thus  ended  this  traffic 
up  to  the  early  '60s. 

"The  citizens  of  early  Spring  Green  were  industrious,  intelligent  and 
public-spirited  men  and  women.  The  incidents  I  have  related  prove  to 
us  that  their  standard  of  life  was  high.  They  believed  that  right  makes 
might,  and  though  their  number  was  small  they  dared  act  as  their  con- 
sciences dictated.  Yes,  Spring  Green  has  an  inheritance  to  live  up  to. 
May  she  prove  herself  true  to  the  spirit  in  which  she  was  founded." 

The  Name  Again 

An  old  settler  furnishes  the  following  additional  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  name,  Spring  Green: 

"In  discussing  the  early  history,  settlement  and  development  of  that 
portion  of  Sauk  county  including  Spring  Green,  Franklin,  Bear  Creek 
and  Troy,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  and  why  these  places 
were  so  called  and  by  whom  they  were  so  named,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted at  this  time  thaf  there  seems  to  be  so  little  authentic  data  upon 
which  to  base  a  substantial  story  having  to  do  with  the  origin  of  these 
names  of  places,  etc." 

In  a  history  of  Sauk  County  published  in  1880,  heading  an  "Intro- 
ductory Sketch"  of  Spring  Green  Village  appears  the  following  appro- 
priate verse: 

"  'Of  inviting  fields  and  meadows  green. 

With  charming  woodlands  interspersed  between. 

That  greet  tin*  eye  on  every  hand, 

And  supply  man's  wants  and  adorn  the  land.' 

"The  lines  are  suggestive.  What  a  pretty  story  might  be  interwoven 
between  the  lines,  gently  h  ading  as  it  were  the  vivid  imagination  of  the 
dreamy  writer  of  romantic  fiction  to  blend  for  us  a  bit  of  legendary  lore 
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bearing  out  the  contentions  we  have  heard  regarding  the  supposed  nam- 
ing of  Spring  Green  by  the  native  red  man  many,  many  years  previous 
to  the  advent  of  the  more  prosaic  sturdy  pioneer. 

"I  have  heard  considerable  argument  over  the  naming  of  Spring 
Green  pro  and  eon,  chiefly  among  the  older  residents,  and  the  very  fact 
that  there  seems  to  exist  a  diversity  of  opinion  and  a  wide  range  of 
thought  along  this  line  among  the  older  residents,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  probability  is,  at  this  late  date  no  little  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  in  deciding  the  relative  merits  of  the  claims  of  each  indi- 
vidual who  might  care  to  suggest  the  true  origin  of  the  name  Spring 
Green. 


Harvest  Festival  at  District  No.  5  School 


"However,  along  this  line  1  should  like  to  offer  the  following,  and 
allow  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusion:  About  fifteen  years  ago, 
in  a  conversation  with  Dennis  Crehan,  at  that  time  proprietor  of  the 
St.  Paul  house,  Prairie  du  Chien.  I  found  that  that  typical  representa- 
tive of  the  Emerald  Isle  was  really  one  of  Wisconsin's  earliest  pioneers, 
and  incidentally  that  he  it  was  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
laying  the  steel  from  Milton  to  Prairie  du  Chien  through  Spring  Green, 
he  being  foreman  of  the  'track  gang'  that  did  the  work,  and  1  soon  had 
my  father  and  Mr.  Crehan  talking  what  to  me  was  ancient  history,  and 
in  the  course  of  which  recalling  of  old  times  came  up  the  question  of  the 
naming  of  the  settlements  along  the  route.  Mr.  Crehan  remarking  that 
as  the  line  progressed  westward,  stations  being  established  at  convenient 
distances  apart  where  there  were  settlements,  present  or  prospective. 
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in  case  where  such  settlements  had  not  so  far  seen  fit  to  take  upon  them- 
selves suitable  names,  they  were  promptly  given  them,  the  same  in  most 
cases  becoming  permanent.  Asked  if  he  recalled  anything  in  particular 
regarding  the  name  of  Spring  Green,  he  replied  that  it  was  his  recollec- 
tion that  when  the  construction  crew  pushed  their  camp  westward  across 
the  Wisconsin  river  from  the  Helena  site  and  erected  some  small  build- 
ings at  or  near  the  present  site  of  Spring  Green  village,  whether  the 
name  originated  in  the  fertile  mind  of  one  of  the  railroad  men  or  was 
heard  by  them  from  others,  he  was  positive  that  it  was  then  so  called, 
and  said  he  had  sent  back  reports  of  the  work  to  his  superiors  from 
there  giving  their  location  as  Spring  Green. 

"As  this  was  about  August  3d  or  5th,  1856,  and  just  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  a  postoflfice  there,  it  rather  disproves  the  contention 
that  the  village  was  so  called  in  honor  of  Garwood  Green,  who  was  your 
second  postmaster — 1856-1859 — but  does  not  detract  from  the  idea  that 
the  early  settlement  was  at  one  time  termed  Green  Spring,  the  name 
being  in  poetic  accord  with  the  verdant  surroundings,  suggested  in  part 
by  the  wonderfully  beautiful  valley  in  its  cloak  of  luxurious  green  in 
the  vague  'somewhere'  of  which  occurred  a  pure  running  spring,  a  series 
of  babbling  brooklets,  the  exact  location  of  which,  however,  must  be  left 
to  the  sacred  memories  of  those  who  bided  here  in  the  long,  long  ago. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  to  us  that  the  three  able  writers  of 
history  who  spent  much  time  securing  items  for  their  publication  in  that 
vicinity  in  1880  after  diligent  search  and  inquiry  among  the  older  resi- 
dents, gave  up  in  despair  the  idea  of  ever  being  able  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  as  to  how  and  why,  as  also  by  whom,  your  interesting 
little  city  was  originally  so  aptly  named  Spring  Green." 

District  Schoous 

The  first  school  of  District  No.  2,  in  which  Spring  Green  is  situated, 
was  taught  in  the  old  log  schoolhouse  on  Section  7,  even  before  the 
village  was  platted.  The  owners  of  the  original  town  presented  a  lot  to 
the  town  authorities  for  a  district  school  a  number  of  years  before  the 
village  was  incorporated.  The  building  was  erected  and  an  addition 
made  to  it  previous  to  that  event,  and  thus  the  corporation  found  a 
schoolhouse  already  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  young  people  of 
the  village.  By  1875  the  academy,  designed  for  those  who  were  ambi- 
tious for  a  higher  education  than  was  afforded  by  the  district  school, 
had  come  and  gone,  and  there  was  a  growing  demand  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  high  school.  The  majority  of  the  villagers  voted  for  it, 
but  the  town  authorities  failed,  in  some  detail,  to  comply  with  the  law, 
and  the  enterprise  was  temporarily  shelved.  It  came  up  again  in  1876 
stronger  than  ever  and  the  school  authorities  of  District  No.  2  then 
pushed  the  work  along  so  vigorously  that  a  good  building,  with  high 
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school  accommodations,  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Since 
that  time  the  educational  advantages  of  the  village  have  been  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

Tra:  Catholics  (St.  John  Congregation) 

As  to  the  religious  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Spring  Green, 
the  wants  of  the  Catholics  appear  to  have  been  first  met.  A  number  of 
Catholic  families  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1857,  the  heads  of  whom  had 
been  employed  on  railroad  work.  Murtah  Brennan,  section  foreman, 
was  one  of  these.  Others,  who  came  at  that  time  with  their  wives  and 
families,  were  John  McKune,  Thomas  Norton,  Henry  Hammil,  Michael 
Dean,  Michael  Hurley,  George  Reeley,  Patrick  King  and  Patrick  Mc- 
Donald, and  Mrs.  Alice  Fagan  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Canty,  with  their  families. 
The  first  mass  was  said  at  Mr.  Brennan 's  house  in  1860  by  Reverend 
Father  Stroker,  then  resident  priest  at  Mazomanie.  Messrs.  Albert  Daley, 
Garwood  Green  and  A.  G.  Darwin  had  donated  a  block  for  church  and 
'  school  purposes,  and  the  three  congregations  each  took  a  quarter  block, 
the  first  high  school  being  erected  on  the  fourth  quarter.  In  the  year 
1866  a  small  frame  church  was  erected  by  the  Catholies,  then  in  charge 
of  Rev.  D.  V.  McGinnity,  of  Mazomanie.  Father  McGinnity  left  that 
place  in  1867,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Theodore  Bean,  who,  for  a 
number  of  years,  had  charge  of  the  parishes  in  Richland  County  and 
the  western  half  of  Sauk.  In  the  early  '60s  Rev.  L.  Spitzlberger  of 
Honey  Creek  had  charge  of  Plain  and  Spring  Green.  In  1875  a  parson- 
age was  built  at  Plain,  and  from  that  year  until  1902  the  church  at 
Spring  Green  (incorporated  as  St.  John  Evangelist's  Catholic  Congre- 
gation) was  attended  by  the  priests  residing  at  Plain,  with  the  exception 
of  a  year  or  so  when  Rev.  G.  Sluyter  came  from  Sauk  City.  In  1900 
St.  John  Congregation  erected  the  brick  church  now  occupied  at  a  cost 
of  $8,200,  a  great  part  of  the  work  having  been  donated  by  the  people, 
and  in  1902  its  first  resident  pastor  was  sent,  Rev.  J.  L.  Schumacher. 
In  1907  Rev.  Joseph  Colling  was  assigned  to  St.  John's  Parish,  and  in 
January,  1909,  the  pastor  now  in  service,  Rev.  J.  B.  Brudermanns.  In 
the  following  year  the  large  parsonage  was  erected.  St.  John's  Congre- 
gation now  numbers  about  520  members. 

The  MErnoDisT  Episcopal  Church 

The  first  class  of  Methodists  to  be  organized  at  Spring  Green  was 
gathered  by  Rev.  John  J.  Walker  about  1861 — fourteen  members,  all 
told.  Their  first  meetings  were  held  in  the  old  schoolhouse.  After  about 
a  year,  Rev.  J.  C.  Brainard  came  to  the  charge  and  served  two  years,  a 
little  frame  parsonage  being  erected  during  his  incumbency.  In  1868 
a  rough  board  shanty  which  might  seat  a  congregation  of  100  was  erected, 
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and  three  years  later  a  small  frame  house  of  worship  was  built — also  on 
the  quarter  of  Block  4  reserved  by  the  original  owners  of  the  village 
site  for  religious  and  educational  purposes.  Like  most  Methodist 
churches  of  considerable  age,  the  local  organization  has  been  in  charge 
of  numerous  pastors,  none  of  them  serving  more  than  two  years.  In 
succession,  since  Mr.  Brainard,  they  have  been  Revs.  R.  Gould,  A.  G. 
Cooley,  J.  T.  Pryor,  W.  R.  Irish,  Henry  Walker,  Robert  Smith,  J.'  T. 
Bryan,  E.  T.  Briggs,  George  Haight,  D.  Clingman,  P.  K.  Jones,  L  N. 
Adrian,  James  Havens,  P.  M.  Haight,  A.  D.  Dexter,  T.  J.  Ledbrouk, 
J.  T.  Cowling,  E.  H.  McKenzie,  D.  M.  Sinclair,  A.  A.  Loomis,  J.  E. 
Webster,  J.  P.  Greer,  E.  A.  Smith,  Ira  LeBarron,  T.  M.  McClung,  Cecil 


The  Main  Street  op  Spring  Green 

Clifford,  J.  V.  Bennett,  F.  M.  Bruce,  George  Willet,  A.  J.  Davis,  T.  E. 
Foss,  F.  Applegate,  II.  A.  Dettmers  and  Robert  Powell. 

The  Congregationalists 

The  Congregationalists  of  the  young  village  founded  a  society,  or 
church,  February  15,  1859.  The  first  members  were  Rev.  D.  L.  Noyes, 
who  served  as  pastor  for  over  three  years;  B.  U.  Strong  and  wife,  Dr. 
C.  T.  Hubbard,  wife  and  two  daughters,  P.  West  and  wife,  M.  B.  West 
and  W.  C.  Spaulding.  Doctor  Hubbard  was  elected  deacon  and  P.  West, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Among  the  early  pastors  of  the  church  were, 
as  successors  of  Mr.  Noyes.  Revs.  Jonathan  Jones,  Cochran,  Pullen  and 
O.  H.  Smith.    The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Isaac  B.  Tracy. 

The  Masons,  the  Odd  Fellows,  Foresters,  Modern  Woodmen  ami 
Beavers  all  have  busy  lodges  at  Spring  Green. 
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Spring  Green  Newspapers 

In  December,  1877,  J.  F.  Morrow,  of  Spring  Green,  established  the 
Dollar  Times,  a  weekly  journal  with  Greenback  tendencies  and  patent 
outside.  It  was  printed  at  Black  Earth,  Dane  County,  and  dated  and 
circulated  in  Baraboo  and  Spring  Green.  Robert  T.  Warner  was  editor 
of  the  Baraboo  edition,  while  Mr.  Morrow  conducted  the  Spring  Green 
issue.  It  lasted  about  two  years  and  a  half  and  during  a  portion  of  that 
period  was  published  under  the  name  of  the  Inter-County  Times. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  at  Spriug  Green  was  the  Times,  the 
initial  number  of  which  was  issued  by  J.  A.  Smith,  October  14,  1881. 
But  hardly  had  the  paper  been  introduced  to  the  public  before  it  was 
rechristened  as  the  Spring  Green  News.  On  the  date  of  the  first  issue 
of  the  second  volume  it  was  enlarged.  In  1882  P.  W.  Meehan  became 
its  proprietor  and  its  name  was  then  changed  to  the  Home  News,  which 
it  still  bears.  W.  R.  Purdy,  who  had  commenced  his  printing  and  news- 
paper career  on  the  Vernon  County  Censor,  came  into  possession  of  the 
Weekly  Home  News  November  15,  1889.  Subsequently  he  received  his 
son,  II.  C.  Purdy.  into  partnership,  and  it  is  still  published  under  the 
firm  name  of  W.  R.  Purdy  &  Son. 

The  Banks 

The  State  Bank  of  Spring  Green  was  founded  and  chartered  under 
the  state  banking  laws  in  1900.  F.  B.  Hyland  was  president  until  1916 
when  he  died  and  his  widow  was  elected  and  has  been  president  ever 
sinee.  Thomas  W.  King  has  been  cashier  practically  from  the  time  the 
bank  was  started  and  is  still  acting  as  cashier.  Joseph  Lins  has  been 
vice  president  from  the  organization  of  the  bank.  The  capital  is  .$25,000 ; 
surplus,  $5,000;  savings  deposits  at  the  present  time,  $400,000. 

The  Farmers  State  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1913  and  opened  for 
business  January  29,  1914.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  manage- 
ment, which  is  as  follows :  E.  S.  Sherwood,  president ;  John  C.  Evans, 
vice  president;  II.  L.  Gray,  cashier.  The  resources  of  the  bank  are 
about  $150,000.  Its  capital  is  $15,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits, 
$1,400;  deposits,  $135,000. 

The  Dairy  Board  op  Trade 

No  one  organization  is  more  typical  of  the  present  material  pros- 
perity of  the  village  and  adjacent  country  than  the  Spring  Green 
Farmers  Dairy  Board  of  Trade.  It  was  organized  in  March.  1916,  and 
its  officers  are  as  follows:  James  O.  Larsen,  president;  W.  H.  Hutter, 
vice  president;  Benjamin  Cole,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Joseph  Frank, 
director.  The  board  comprises  sixteen  members,  each  of  whom  repre- 
sents a  cheese  factory.  There  has  been  no  change  since  it  was  organized, 
except  that  the  first  secretary  and  treasurer  was  Burton  Peck. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

NORTH  FREEDOM,  LAVALLE  AND  ABLE  MAN 

The  Hacketts  ok  North  Freedom— Village  ok  Bloom  and  North 
Freedom  Platted — Corporation  ok  North  Freedom — Bank  ok 
North  Freedom — Churches  ok  the  Village — John  Fallar  Post 
No.  83,  Grand  Army  ok  the  Republic — Early  Settlement  ok 
Lavalle — Pioneer  Wood  Manueacturers — Came  to  Town  ok 
Excelsior — Upper  Narrows,  Logical  Village  Site: — Called  Vil- 
lage Ok  Excelsior— Ableman  as  a  Quarry  Center— Present  Vil- 
lage as  a  Whole — Mrs.  Alexander's  REcoixECTidNS  ok  thk 
Colonel. 

About  ten  years  after  the  first  settlers  came  into  the  Town  of  Freedom 
and  six  years  after  it  was  given  a  civil  body,  the  first  house  was  erected 
on  what  is  now  the  site  of  North  Freedom ;  those  who  are  posted  on  the 
main  history  of  that  section  of  the  county  will  gather  that  the  village 
itself  commenced  to  be  born  in  1856,  when  John  Hackett  thus  threw  up 
his  residence  in  the  locality. 

The  Hacketts  ok  North  Freedom 

From  that  time  to  the  present  the  Hackett  family  has  waxed  strong 
in  numbers  and  good  influence  and,  from  North  Freedom  as  a  nucleus, 
spread  over  the  neighboring  country  and  even  into  distant  parts  of  the 
United  States.  But  there  has  always  been  enough  of  them  on  the  ground, 
and  within  calling  distance,  to  make  a  creditable  reunion.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  members  of  various  generations  and  branches  of  the  family 
who  reside  in  Sauk  County  and  vicinity,  or  have  claimed  that  region  as 
their  home,  have  been  united  into  what  is  called  the  Hackett  Association, 
the  gatherings  of  which,  under  the  general  management  of  a  secretary 
and  historian,  have  been  events  of  even  more  than  family  interest.  As 
high  as  seventy  or  eighty  relatives  have  been  in  attendance  at  one  time. 

Villxge  ok  Bloom  and  North  Freedom  Platted 

Tn  1867  Bloom  &  Kimball  erected  a  sawmill  on  the  present  village 
rite.    It  was  soon  afterward  destroyed  by  fire.    In  May,  1871,  when  it 
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became  evident  that  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  line  was  going  to 
strike  that  locality,  Mr.  Bloom  (G.  W.)  purchased  twenty-seven  acres 
in  section  2,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  surveyed  and  platted  as 
the  Village  of  Bloom.  The  depot  was  already  located  on  his  plat,  John 
Ladd  had  opened  a  store  there,  a  postoffice  was  established,  and  every- 
thing was  favorable  for  the  founding  of  a  good  town. 

In  1873  W.  C.  T.  Newell  surveyed  and  platted  the  Village  of  North 
Freedom,  also  on  section  2,  and  the  two  finally  consolidated  under  the 
latter  name.  The  residents  of  the  two  villages  soon  organized  temper- 
ance societies  (Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars)  and  North  Free- 
dom has  always  stoqd  firmly  on  the  ground  of  sobriety  and  good  order. 

Corporation  op  North  Freedom 

In  October,  1893,  the  Village  of  North  Freedom  was  incorporated 
under  order  of  the  circuit  judge  and  its  first  officers  were :  N.  F.  Wet- 
more,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees;  Frank  Hackett,  D.  C.  Rice, 
E.  A.  Dwinnell,  William  Bonnell,  William  Randall  and  T.  Hanger, 
trustees ;  supervisor,  John  Wiggins ;  clerk,  Charles  E.  Butters ;  treasurer, 
J.  I.  Elliott;  assessor.  C.  W.  Fisk;  marshal,  William  Hackett;  constable, 
D.  C.  Rice ;  police  justice,  P.  H.  Gunnison. 

Since  the  year  of  incorporation,  the  presidents  and  clerks  of  the 
village  board  have  been  as  follows:  Presidents — E.  L.  Powell,  1894-95; 
B.  J.  Cook,  1896-99;  John  Wiggins,  1900-01;  John  Barker,  1902;  E.  L. 
Powell,  1903;  J.  B.  Doherty,  1904:  George  W.  Hackett,  1905-08;  S.  P. 
Allis,  1909;  D.  W.  Seeley,  1910-17.  Clerks— Charles  E.  Butters,  1894; 
S.  J.  Hackett,  1895;  D.  W.  Seeley.  1896-97;  T.  L.  Knauss,  1898-99 ;  John 
Gunnison,  1900-01  ;  George  W.  Hackett,  1902-03;  John  Gunnison,  1904- 
06;  J.  II.  Whitney.  1907-09;  W.  C.  Ilahn,  1910-17. 

The  village  owns  the  electric  lighting  plant  and  water  works  which 
supply  its  residents  with  these  conveniences  and  almost  necessities  of 
life.  The  system  of  water  supply  has  been  established  since  1904,  which 
indicates  enterprise  arid  forethought  in  a  corporation  which  embraces 
only  ahout  700  people  within  its  limits. 

Bank  of  North  Freedom 

The  Bank  of  North  Freedom  was  organized  in  July,  1903,  its  first 
officers  being  M.  A.  Warren,  president,  and  William  A.  Warren,  cashier. 
The  substantial  building  still  in  use  was  erected  by  the  management 
when  the  institution  was  opened  for  business.  The  original  manage- 
ment continued  for  three  years.  Since  1906  R.  B.  Dickie  has  served  as 
president  and  W.  C.  Hahn  as  cashier.  The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  is 
$10,000,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $7,000,  and  average  deposits 
$200,000. 
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Churches  op  the  Village 

The  German  Baptists,  Methodists  and  German  Lutherans  have  well 
established  churches  at  North  Freedom,  in  charge,  respectively,  of  Rev. 
Christian  Dippel,  Rev.  Thomas  Foulkes  and  Rev.  John  Freund.  The 
organization  of  the  German  Baptists  was  founded  April  25,  1858,  with  a 
membership  of  fourteen,  and  its  first  trustees  were  L.  Ristau,  H.  Egerer 
and  U.  Lange.  The  pastors  of  the  church  have  been :  Rev.  J.  G.  Werth- 
ner,  1858-5!),  1862-6:3;  Rev.  C.  Manthey,  1867-75;  G.  F.  Zeckser,  1875- 
77;  H.  J.  Mueller,  1878-83;  William  Kroesch,  1883-88;  Rev.  H.  C.  Griep, 
1889-93;  Rev.  G.  Engelmann,  1893-1900;  Rev.  J.  Kaaz,  1901-05;  Rev. 
W.  S.  Argow,  1905-12;  Rev.  Chr.  Dippel,  1912—.  The  structures  which 
have  been  erected  on  the  church  property  include  the  first  little  frame 
meeting  house  and  the  parsonage,  both  built  in  1876 ;  the  brick  house  of 
worship  now  occupied,  completed  in  1903,  and  the  parsonage  of  present 
use,  erected  in  1912.  The  membership  of  the  German  Baptist  Church 
of  today  is  145. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  North  Freedom  was  organized 
by  Rev.  S.  O.  Browne  in  the  fall  of  1873.  Besides  Mr.  Browne,  some  of 
its  early  pastors  were  Revs.  Thomas  Evan,  \V.  E.  Conway,  G.  B.  Hasel- 
tine  and  Robert  Smith. 

John  Fallab  Post  No.  83,  Grand  Akmy  op  the  Republic 

The  societies  which  have  headquarters  at  North  Freedom  are  neither 
numerous  nor  strong,  although  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Mystic 
Workers,  Royal  Neighbors  and  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  are  all 
represented.  As  much  interest  is  taken  in  the  John  Fallar  Post  No.  83, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  as  in  any  of  the  local  organizations, 
although  it  is  one  of  the  weakest.  It  has  dwindled  from  twenty-two 
charter  members  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  May  2,  1883,  to  nine 
members  at  present.  Its  first  officers  were:  John  Wiggins,  commander; 
J.  B.  Ashley,  senior  vice  commander;  John  Rooney,  junior  vice  com- 
mander; L.  Smith,  surgeon;  F.  Hackett,  chaplain.  John  Wiggins,  the 
first  commander,  was  followed  by  J.  B.  Ashley,  R.  B.  Carpenter,  M.  A. 
Burt,  J.  T.  Lawtou,  D.  C.  Rice,  J.  Odell,  E.  A.  Dwinnell,  J.  M.  Blachly, 
S.  Maxham,  D.  L.  Odell,  J.  G.  Patterson,  J.  Wiggins  (second  term), 
J.  B.  Ashley  (second  term),  J.  T.  Lawton  (second  term),  J.  Odell 
(second  term),  J.  M.  Blachly  (second  term),  J.  G.  Patterson  (second 
term),  A.  J.  Spahn,  L.  Smith,  F.  Hackett,  J.  Rooney,  E.  N.  Trumble, 
John  Hall.  J.  G.  Patterson  (second  term),  and  J.  M.  Blachly  (third 
term). 

Eably  Settlement  of  Lavalle 

The  early  history  of  the  town  and  the  Village  of  Lavalle  run  along 
parallel  lines— in  fact,  are  substantially  uniform.    The  first  settlers  in 
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what  is  now  the  township  were  on  the  site  of  the  present  village,  or  very 
near  it,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  settlement  was  formed  only  two  years 
after  the  original  pioneers  located  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  order 
of  time  the  settlement  which  developed  into  the  village  preceded  the 
organization  of  the  Township  of  Lavalle  by  twelve  years. 

The  first  white  man  to  locate  in  the  town  was  Samuel  Karstetter, 
who  built  a  shanty  on  section  28  in  1847.  In  the  following  year  came 
Manelious  Pearson,  an  Englishman,  who  erected  the  first  substantial 
house  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  southeast  on  section  34. 
He  had  moved  from  Columbia  County,  took  up  a  quarter  section  of  laud 
and  developed  his  homestead  for  many  years  thereafter.  Shortly  after 
he  came  several  English  families  settled  near  him — the  Harrisons, 
Jessups,  the  Thorntons  and  Tordoffs.  Among  the  other  early  settlers 
should  be  mentioned  George  Harrison,  who  came  in  1848;  Jabez  Inman, 
1849;  Ansel  H.  Brownell,  1850;  John  and  Edmund  Tordoff,  1851;  A.  D. 
Potter,  1853;  W.  S.  Hubbell,  1854;  and  John  W.  Dickens  and  John 
White,  in  the  same  year. 

The  territory  now  embraced  in  the  Town  of  Lavalle  was  originally 
in  the  Town  of  Baraboo  and  subsequently  in  the  Town  of  Marston.  It 
became  the  Town  of  Lavalle  in  1861,  and  the  first  meeting  for  the  elec- 
tion of  its  officers  was  held  in  the  Village  of  Lavalle  April  1,  1862.  J.  G. 
Blakeslee  was  elected  chairman ;  E.  B.  Hageman  and  J.  H.  Douglass, 
supervisors;  C.  F.  Christnot,  clerk;  II.  G.  Howard,  treasurer;  II.  A. 
Sturgess,  assessor;  David  Neery,  II.  A.  Sturgess  and  Calvin  Gardner, 
justices. 

The  first  school  district  was  organized  while  the  town  was  a  portion 
of  Marston  in  1851.  A  schoolhouse  was  commenced  the  same  year, 
located  on  the  north  side  of  section  33  near  the  I  ronton  and  Lavalle 
Road.  Owing  to  a  lack  of  harmony  among  the  people  work  was  sus- 
pended on  it  for  some  time,  but  it  was  finally  completed  in  February, 
1853.  As  is  generally  the  case,  religion  came  to  stay  simultaneously 
with  education,  the  first  religious  meetings  being  held  at  the  house  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Hamlin,  a  Free  Will  Baptist  minister,  in  the  summer  of  1851. 

Pioneer  Wood  Manufacturers 

In  1849  J.  F.  Hamlin  made  a  claim  of  land  upon  which  the  village 
is  now  situated  and  commenced  the  improvement  of  the  strong  water 
power  at  this  point  on  the  Little  Baraboo.  With  the  financial  and 
physical  assistance  of  Solon  Rushmore  ho  built  a  dam  and  a  sawmill, 
the  entire  enterprise  being  in  working  order  by  the  spring  of  1850. 
.1.  F.  Sanford,  of  Baraboo,  who  had  opened  the  first  store  in  Reedsburg. 
manufactured  the  mill  irons  for  the  Lavalle  plant  and  subsequently  took 
over  the  property.  He  became  a  resident  of  Lavalle  and  still  later 
established  a  gristmill  there,  the  old  sawmill  coming  into  the  hands  of 
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Stafford  &  Company  of  Reedsburg,  who  turned  it  into  a  stave-mill. 
The  surrounding  country  was  then  heavily  wooded  with  oak  and  bass- 
wood,  and  as  long  as  the  local  supply  lasted  large  quantities  of  the  out- 
put were  sent  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  western  cities.  In  1874 
the  Northwestern  Hoop-Pole  Company  of  Chicago  erected  a  steam  mill 
at  Lavalle  which  added  somewhat  to  the  reputation  of  the  place  as  a 
wood  manufacturing  center.  The  North  Western  road  had  then  been 
completed  for  four  years,  and  the  place  was  then  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity  and  growth.  Since  then  Reedsburg  and  other  even  larger 
centers  have  drawn  from  its  strength  until  now  it  is  a  quiet  but  pleasant 
rural  town  containing  a  bank,  several  modest  stores,  a  hotel,  a  school 
and  other  evidences  of  typical  American  life  found  in  a  community  of 
some  400  people. 

The  first  district  schoolhousc  was  built  in  1859,  a  much  larger  one 
being  completed  in  1879.  The  postoffice  was  established  in  1856.  In 
that  year  the  Methodists  commenced  to  hold  their  meetings  and  the 
Adveutists  were  also  active  at  an  early  date.  Both  denominations  held 
services  at  Sanford's  Hall,  Field's  Hall  and  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  until  the 
Adventists  built  a  church  in  1878.  The  Odd  Fellows  were  the  first  to 
organize  a  lodge  at  Lavalle,  its  charter  dating  from  1875. 

Came  to  Town  of  Excelsior 

Previous  to  the  coming  of  Col.  S.  V.  R.  Ableman  to  the  site  of  the 
village  which  bears  his  name,  the  settlers  in  what  is  now  the  Town  of 
Excelsior  did  not  generally  consider  themselves  as  fixtures.  Don  Carlos 
Barry  selected  a  mineral  claim  in  section  7,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  present  township,  and  worked  it  in  a  small  way  for  a  short  time,  or 
until  he  was  convinced  that  the  expected  copper  would  not  pan  out. 
George  Haney,  a  Massachusetts  man,  built  a  large  frame  hotel  just  east 
of  the  present  Ableman  railroad  station  before  the  Colonel  came  upon 
the  ground,  as  did  Jonathan  Knowles,  who  settled  on  a  farm  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  that  locality.  Mr.  Knowles  afterward  moved 
into  the  village  and  became  well  known  by  its  people. 

Upper  Narrows  Logical  Village  Site 

In  1851,  having  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  country  as 
possible  railroad  territory,  Colonel  Ableman  concluded  that  when  a  line 
was  put  through  its  gateway  to  the  Northwest  that  locality  must  be  the 
Upper  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo  River,  and  that  there  was  the  logical 
site  for  a  village.  He  proved  to  be  in  the  right.  First,  he  built  a  log 
shanty  on  his  claim,  locating  it  on  an  elevation  near  the  site  of  the 
present  railroad  station.  There  his  family  and  half  a  dozen  workmen  in 
his  employ  resided  for  seven  weeks.    At  the  end  of  that  period  there 
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had  lieen  erected  a  sizeable  frame  residence,  which  stood  as  the  third 
house  on  the  Baraboo-Reedsburg  Road.  Gen.  A.  \V.  Starks  soon  after- 
ward built  a  house  a  mile  west,  and  in  1853  Maj.  Charles  II.  Williams 
erected  a  residence  a  few  rods  east  of  the  Colonel's.  About  the  same 
time  Peter  Mattheys  built  the  first  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  village.  In  1867  Colonel  Ableman  built 
a  sawmill  on  Narrows  Creek  a  few  rods  above  its  junction  with  the 
Baraboo,  and  in  1861  he  enlarged  it  and  added  gristmill  machinery.  He 
carried  on  the  mills  until  1875.  when  they  passed  to  other  hands.  A 
strain  stave  factory  was  doing  quite  a  large  business  at  that  time. 

The  cabin  built  by  Colonel  Ableman  to  shelter  his  family  and  the 
workmen  engaged  in  erecting  his  frame  residence  was  converted  into 
the  first  sehoolhouse  of  the  locality.  A  district  school  was  not  organized 
until  1856-57.  The  German  Baptists  organized  about  1860,  but  the 
German  Lutherans  had  no  church  society  until  1872.  Both  erected 
meeting  houses  in  the  village  and  the  English  Methodists  organized  and 
built  a  church  about  two  miles  west. 

Called  Village  op  Excelsior 


In  December,  1857,  the  Town  of  Excelsior  was  formed  from  the  towns 
of  Freedom  and  Dellona,  and  the  settlement  at  the  Upper  Narrows 
retained  the  name  of  the  town  until  the  Colonel's  great  ambition  was 
realized  in  the  building  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  to  and 
through  his  village.  In  the  fall  or  winter  of  1871  a  postoffice  was  estab- 
lished at  the  new  station  and  very  appropriately  took  the  Colonel's 
family  name. 

Ableman  as  a  Quarry  Center 

With  the  clearing  of  the  timber  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
oilier  changed  conditions  patent  to  all,  the  life  of  the  village  has  come  to 
depend  upon  another  branch  of  industries  than  those  founded  on  lumber 
or  cereals.  As  the  manufactures  of  wood  have  deteriorated,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  sandstone  and  quartzite  quarries  at  and  near  Ableman  have 
increased  in  importance.  The  stone  was  used  at  first  mainly  in  the 
construction  of  railway  roadbeds,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  Good 
Roads  movement  and  its  prosecution,  systematically  and  officially,  by 
the  county  government,  thousands  of  tons  are  now  worked  into  the 
construction  of  highways,  street  pavements  and  other  public  enterprises. 
The  Village  of  Ableman  is  the  active  and  direct  center  of  this  extensive 
business  which  has  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county.  At 
least  half  a  dozen  large  quarries  are  now  in  active  operation  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  leading  operators  of  the  quartzite  quarries  are 
W.  G.  LaRue  (Duluth),  the  White  Rock  Quarry  Company  (L.  J.  Pier- 
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sou),  the  Wisconsin  Granite  Company,  and  the  Sauk  County  Quarry 
Company.  William  Gall  and  William  Gall,  Jr.,  have  sandstone  quarries. 

Present  Village  as  a  Whole 

Ableman,  with  its  nearly  500  people,  is  now  largely  dependent  upon 
the  surrounding  quarries  for  its  support,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  neat  little  village  indicates  that  such  support  is  substantial.  The 
continuous  growth  of  these  industries  made  necessary  the  establishment 
of  the  Farmers  State  Bank  in  1912;  that,  and  the  fact  that  the  village  is 
the  trading  center  of  a  large  and  prosperous  farming  country.  The 
bank  named  was  incorporated  on  April  16,  1912,  and  opened  for  busi- 
ness in  October.  On  that  day  it  occupied  a  substantial  and  convenient 
building  erected  for  the  purpose,  with  W.  J.  Hummell  as  president, 
Henry  Behnke  vice  president,  and  Frank  B.  Moss,  cashier.  There  has 
been  no  change  except  in  the  vice  presidency,  the  present  incumbent  of 
that  office  being  W.  C.  Holly.  The  capital  of  the  Farmers  State  Bank 
is  $18,000;  surplus,  $2,000;  average  deposits,  $210,000. 

Mrs.  Alexander's  Recollections  op  the  Colonel 

Historically  speaking,  Colonel  Ableman  is  the  largest  and  most  in- 
teresting character  who  has  ever  been  identified  with  the  village  itself, 
and  one  of  the  strongest  men  whose  works  and  influences  have  been 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  entire  county.  The  facts  in  this  connection 
have  been  told.  It  is  left  for  one  who  felt  the  genial  and  inspiring 
warmth  of  his  personality  to  draw  a  clear  and  rather  domestic  picture 
of  the  Colonel.  Mrs.  Eva  Slye  Alexander,  who  was  a  member  of  his 
household  and  afterward  a  resident  of  Baraboo,  writes  as  follows: 

"In  the  early  history  of  Sauk  County,  there  were  a  number  of 
prominent  men,  and  among  them  were  three  who  lived  in  or  near  what 
is  now  Ableman  and  were  friends  and  associates  for  many  years,  Colonel 
Ableman,  General  Starks,  and  Major  Williams.  Colonel  Ableman  owned 
a  large  tract  of  land  there  and  started  the  village  which  he  called  Ex- 
celsior, the  New  York  State  motto.  General  Starks  lived  to  the  west- 
ward upon  a  farm  on  Narrows  Creek,  and  Major  Williams  on  a  farm 
to  the  east.  Colonel  Ableman  was  born,  grew  to  manhood,  and  married, 
and  two  children  were  born  to  him  in  New  York  State.  In  1847  he 
moved  to  Milwaukee,  in  1851  to  Baraboo,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  next 
year  to  his  home  nine  miles  west  of  Baraboo,  where  he  started  his  vil- 
lage of  Excelsior.  Colonel  Ableman  was  a  man  of  herculean  build, 
weighing  from  312  pounds  to  325.  No  spindle  legged  furniture  would 
do  for  him  in  a  Chippendale  drawing  room.  Total  wreck  would  have 
followed  any  attempt  of  his  to  be  seated.  During  the  administration  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  Colonel  Ableman  was  appointed  United  States  Marshal 
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for  Wisconsin  and  when  in  Washington  to  receive  his  appointment,  was 
introduced  to  President  Pierce,  who,  after  surveying  him  for  a  moment, 
said:  'Well,  Colonel,  you  are  Ablemau  by  name,  a  nobleman  by  nature, 
altogether  you  are  a  colossal  man.   Let  us  shake. ' 

"My  first  recollections  of  Colonel  Ableman  are  when  as  quite  a 
young  girl  I  went  to  his  home  in  Excelsior  with  my  father,  who  was 
called  to  see  the  first  Mrs.  Ablemau,  a  terrible  sufferer  for  many  years 
from  rheumatism.  For  twelve  years  or  more  she  was  totally  unable  to 
move  except  one  little  finger  a  trifle.  She  bore  her  affliction  with  heroic 
fortitude,  and  was  devotedly  attended  to  with  the  most  loving  care  by 
both  husband  and  daughter,  until  death  ended  her  suffering. 

"I  never  forgot  that  home  in  the  woods  nor  the  impression  it  made 
upon  me,  and  when  in  later  years  1  went  to  Excelsior  to  teach  school,  1 
was  received  into  the  Colonel  "s  family  and  treated  like  a  daughter  by 
both  the  Colonel  and  his  second  wife.  That  impression  was  deepened 
and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  an  ideal  home. 

"Everybody  who  came  to  the  Colonel's  was  made  to  feel  the  human 
kindness  which  filled  their  hearts  and  overflowed  toward  all  their  guests, 
who  were  many;  so  many,  that  Edward  Gilmore,  the  Colonel's  stepson, 
once  suggested  that  they  had  better  hand  out  a  sign  and  call  it  'The 
Hotel  De  Mary  Ann'  (Mary  Ann  was  Mrs.  Ableman 's  name). 

"The  Colonel's  doors  were  always  open  to  everybody  ;  even  Joe  Eagle, 
a  big  Indian,  who  used  to  camp  in  that  vicinity  sometimes  in  those  days. 
The  Colonel  loved  a  joke,  and  if  he  could  get  one  on  me  when  I  was 
there,  he  would  chuckle  over  it  with  great  glee. 

"Colonel  Ableman  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  railroad  build 
through  the  Baraboo  valley  and  his  village,  and  it  was  very  largely  doe 
to  his  efforts  and  influence  that  it  came  through  where  it  did.  When 
the  road  was  built  through  Excelsior  the  station  was  named  Ableman  in 
compliment  to  the  Colonel.  The  postoffice  was  for  a  time  called  Rock 
Springs,  but  not  for  long.  Village,  postoffice  and  station  arc  now  Able- 
man,  and  will  be  as  long  as  there  is  a  village,  which  will  be  always,  judg- 
ing by  the  way  it  has  grown  in  the  last  few  years. 

"I  think  that  it  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  meeting  called 
to  discuss  the  railroad  proposition,  when  only  three  men  responded  to 
the  call :  Colonel  Ableman,  General  Starks  and  Major  Williams.  Gen- 
eral Starks  reported  it  as  a  large,  enthusiastic  and  respectable  meeting 

"The  next  time  Colonel  Ableman  met  the  general  he  called  him  to 
account  for  his  apparent  lack  of  veracity.  'Why,'  replied  the  General, 
'it  was.  You  were  large,  I'm  sure  the  Major  was  enthusiastic,  and  I 
hope  that  I  am  respectable. '  Those  three  are  gone  now;  Major  Williams 
left  us  only  last  year,  the  General  died  before  the  Colonel.  Colonel 
Ableman  died  July  16,  1880.  Mrs.  Ableman  lived  a  number  of  years 
after  his  death  and  died  in  California,  Sometime  during  the  '80s  the 
Charter  House  was  burned  and  also  the  old  Ableman  house,  which  was 
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occupied  at  the  time  by  the  Colonel's  stepson,  Edward  Gilmore.  So  the 
old  friends  pass  away  and  leave  us  only  results  and  memories.  I  never 
go  to  Ableman,  and  look  at  the  vacant  place  where  the  old  home  stood, 
without  memories  of  the  happy  days  I  spent  there,  and  the  goodness 
of  those  two  people  gathering  thickly  about  me,  and  I  pass  on  saddened 
that  their  place  is  empty  here;  glad  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
them. 
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MERRIMACK  AND  LOGANVILLE 

Matt's  Ferry  and  the  Ferry  Road — North  Western  Reaches  Mer- 
rimack— Village  of  Today — Recollections  of  Matt's  Ferry — 
Town  of  Westfield  and  Loganville. 

Previous  to  the  coming  of  Chester  Mattson  in  1847,  who  started 
Matt '8  Ferry  at  what  is  now  the  Village  of  Merrimack,  only  one  enter- 
prise had  been  established  which  had  any  lasting  effect  on  the  progress 
of  the  locality.  That  was  the  gristmill  built  by  H.  Searl  on  section  4, 
about  two  miles  to  the  west  on  what  is  now  known  as  Searl 's  Creek. 
The  mill  and  little  dam  were  swept  away  by  a  freshet  within  two  months 
from  the  time  the  improvements  were  made,  and  it  was  about  two  years 
thereafter  before  David  King  purchased  Mr.  Searl's  water  rights  and 
erected  another  mill.  After  running  a  few  years  that  was  burned,  and 
then  Mr.  King  tried  his  hand  again  by  building  a  sawmill  and  a  distil- 
lery in  the  same  locality. 

Matt's  Ferry  and  the  Ferry  Road 

But  the  most  promising  prospects  centered  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Wisconsin  River  further  east.  During  the  winter  after  his  arrival  at 
the  locality  in  1847  Mr.  Mattson  secured  a  charter  from  the  Legislature 
authorizing  him  to  construct  a  state  road  and  operate  a  ferry.  He  laid 
out  the  road,  got  his  ferry  in  operation,  and  was  soon  busy  transporting 
teams  and  passengers  over  the  Wisconsin  at  this  convenient  crossing. 
He  started  a  tavern  and  in  1849,  when  he  secured  the  establishment  of  a 
postoffice  at  Matt's  Ferry  on  Matt's  Ferry  Road,  the  few  houses  were 
called  Colomar,  after  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  from 
whom  Mr.  Mattson  had  obtained  his  commission.  In  the  same  year 
James  Flanders  entered  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  for  his 
brother,  W.  P.  Flanders,  who  soon  came  on,  and  not  only  came  into  pos- 
session of  that  tract,  but  bought  Mattson 's  interest  in  the  town  and 
ferry.  Mr.  Flanders  also  built  and  opened  a  store  and  a  hotel  and  was 
for  quite  a  long  period  the  leading  citizen  of  the  village. 
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North  Western  Reaches  Merrimack 

For  several  years  after  the  North  Western  reached  Merrimack,  which 
had  been  christened  after  the  town,  the  village  promised  to  become  a 
considerable  shipping  point  for  livestock,  grain  and  produce.  The  first 
railroad  bridge  was  built  in  1871,  and  the  iron  structure  which  replaced 
it  was  completed  in  1877.  A  bridge  nearly  2,000  feet  long— that  also 
gave  Merrimack  some  standing! 

Village  op  Today 

But  although  the  early  promise  of  Merrimack  as  a  leading  commer- 
cial center,  even  of  Sauk  County,  has  not  been  realized,  it  is  a  pretty 
little  village  of  about  four  hundred  people,  with  a  bank,  a  mill  and 
several  stores,  and  quite  a  prosperous  ferry.  The  latter  institution  no 
longer  transports  livestock,  teams  and  slow-going  foot  passengers,  but 
rather  half  a  dozen  autos  at  a  time.  Its  owner  no  longer  depends  mainly 
on  the  current  of  the  Wisconsin  River  to  propel  his  craft  across,  but 
operates  it  by  means  of  kerosene  engines.  Merrimack  is  in  the  route  of 
the  Lincoln  Highway  which  runs  up  the  Baraboo  Valley,  and  in  its 
busy  season  the  ferry  transports  as  many  as  two  or  three  hundred  auto- 
mobiles daily.  Since  the  Wisconsin  River  improvements,  also,  and  the 
forming  of  the  artificial  lake  at  this  point,  numerous  sportsmen  and 
tourists  have  been  drawn  thither,  many  tracts  of  land  have  been  bought 
at  and  near  Merrimack  for  summer  residences,  and  on  this  score  even 
there  has  been  quite  a  revival  of  business  and  hope  among  the  residents 
of  the  locality. 

Merrimack  has  a  Methodist  Church  and  a  good  village  school  of  sev- 
eral grades.  Among  the  societies  which  have  local  organizations  arc  the 
Modern  Woodmen.  Mystic  Workers,  Beavers  and  Royal  Neighbors.  Its 
Community  Club  and  Red  Cross  branch  are  doing  their  parts  in  encour- 
aging a  civic  spirit  and  making  a  relief  contribution  to  the  swelling  inter- 
national fund.  No  corner  of  any  county  in  the  United  States  is  exempt 
from  the  operations  of  that  vast  benevolence. 

Recollections  of  Matt's  Ferry 

As  the  residents  of  Merrimack  are  still  almost  as  proud  of  their  mod- 
ern ferry  as  they  were  in  the  best  days  of  the  old  concern,  the  following 
paper  contributed  by  John  D.  -lones,  a  resident  of  Chicago  when  it  was 
written  in  1913,  is  of  special  interest.    He  writes  as  follows: 

"My  text  will  be  found  iti  the  Sauk  County  History,  published  in 
1880  by  the  Chicago  Historical  Company.  Speaking  of  early  settlers,  it 
says  of  Chester  Mattson :  'He  came  in  1847  and  during  the  ensuing 
winter  succeeded  in  getting  a  charter  for  state  road  and  ferry.  Soon 
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after  this  the  road  was  regularly  laid  out  and  very  soon  we  find  a  stage 
making  regular  trips  over  it,  and  Mattson  engaged  in  transporting  teams 
and  passengers  over  the  river.  The  road  was  known  as  Matt's  Ferry 
road.  Mattson  started  the  second  building  in  the  place  for  a  tavern 
but  did  not  finish  it.  Soon  after  (1849)  W.  P.  Flanders  came  on,  and 
within  a  short  time  purchased  Mattson 's  interest  in  the  tavern  and 
ferry  for  $700.  About  1853  or  1854  Mr.  Flanders  finished  building  the 
hotel  which  had  been  started  by  Mattson.' 

"My  personal  knowledge  of  Matt's  Ferry  begins  in  the  fall  of  1856. 
At  that  time  the  hotel  was  doing  a  thriving  business,  as  delays  in  cross- 
ing the  river  on  the  small  ferry  boat  made  it  necessary  to  stop  there  for 
meals  and  often  lodging.  My  father,  H.  M.  Jones,  had  a  livery  business 
in  Madison  and  frequently  passed  over  the  road  from  Madison  to  Bara- 
boo  with  passengers.  Stopping  often  at  this  hotel  he  was  impressed 
with  the  opportunity  to  make  money  in  its  ownership. 

"We  found  also  that  Mr.  Flanders  came  from  the  same  section  of 
New  Hampshire  that  he  did,  and  this  helped  him  into  the  purchase  of 
what  he  afterwards  found  to  be  a  gold  brick  of  the  rankest  kind.  The 
purchase  price  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,  an  amount  of  money 
which,  if  invested  rightly  on  the  prairie  he  crossed  to  get  to  Matt's 
Ferry,  would  have  made  him  independently  rich. 

' '  The  fact  that  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  was  ex- 
tending  its  line  from  Portage  to  La  Crosse  (which  was  finished  in  1858) 
was  the  reason  Mr.  Flanders  wanted  to  sell  out.  This  escaped  ray 
.  fathers  observation.  This  extension  completed,  all  through  travel  by 
way  of  Matt's  Ferry  ceased  and  both  the  hotel  and  ferry  became  un- 
profitable to  their  owners,  although  continued  by  one  and  another  for 
many  years  afterward. 

"The  state  road  spoken  of  in  my  text  with  a  few  minor  changes  can 
be  traced  from  Madison  to  Baraboo  by  the  line  of  the  telegraph,  at  first 
known  as  the  Bankers'  and  Merchants',  but  later  bought  out  by  the 
Western  Union  Company,  which  accomplishes  the  object  of  its  construc- 
tion. Leaving  the  village  of  Matt's  Ferry  the  road  used  to  run  in  an 
almost  northerly  direction  through  the  lot  occupied  by  the  old  tavern 
(now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Behrens)  up  east  of  the  present  schoolhouse. 
through  lands  once  owned  by  H.  Behrens.  A.  Halbman  and  L.  Premo, 
coming  into  a  road  running  east  and  west  along  the  foot  of  the  Baraboo 
bluffs  near  the  Thomas  Degan  place. 

"This  old  road  can  probably  he  traced  yet  by  the  difference  in  the 
growth  of  grain  sown  on  it  and  by  its  side.  This  road  had  been  changed 
shortly  before  we  came  to  Matt's  Ferry,  as  it  is  at  present,  but  the  old 
road  was  also  used  and  one  of  my  earliest  memories  is  that  a  butcher, 
Mr.  Pratt,  nf  Baraboo,  driving  over  in  a  cutter,  stopping  at  the  tavern 
and  telling  of  having  seen  two  deer  a  little  distance  back.  My  father 
took  a  shotgun  loaded  with  buckshot,  went  back  a  few  rods,  found  the 
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deere'  trail  and  soon  came  upon  them,  shooting  both  some  few  rods  from  <( 
where  Charles  Pigg  now  lives.  f  ' 

"The  name  of  the  village,  Matt's  Ferry,  was  changed  by  Mrs.  J.  Q. 
Train  to  Merrimack  (spell  it  with  a  k,  please)  after  Merrimack  County, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1855,  but  the  old  name  clung  for  a  long  time  and 
probably  old  guide  boards  are  still  in  existence  pointing  to  Matt 's  Ferry 
as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Wisconsin  river. 

' 1  The  Wisconsin  river  has  several  peculiarities,  a  few  of  which  I  will 
mention.  It  is  a  river  of  great  volume  and  swift  flowing,  subject  to  large 
freshets  from  melting  snow  and  heavy  rains.   If  confined  to  steep  banks,  Cc^"/ 
as  many  rivers  are,  great  damage  would  follow  from  these  periods  of  Lg&j&\ 
extra  volume  and  we  hardly  ever,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dalles,  find  " 
high  banks  on  both  sides  of  the  stream   Opposite  a  high  bank  of  clay  *" 
or  sandstone,  we  generally  find  a  stretch  of  low  bottom  land,  of  more  or 
less  width  before  coming  to  high  ground,  and  this  affords  room  for  the 
waters  of  the  freshet  to  spread  out  and  avert  damage  that  otherwise,     i    fe  +*y  re*** 
must  occur.    Another  peculiarity  is  the  changeable  current  or  channel,  '  ^jj 
where  today  you  find  a  good,  deep  channel,  a  year  from  now  one  may  r  * 
find  shallows  or  even  dry  land.   Sand  is  constantly  being  washed  down 
— in  larger  quantities,  of  course,  during  a  freshet,  and  whenever  an 
obstruction  is  offered  to  the  current,  you  will  find  the  sand  settling  and 
finally  forming  a  permanent  bar  if  the  obstruction  remains.   This  fact 
led  to  expenditure  of  quite  an  amount  of  money  by  the  government  in 
so-called  river  improvements,  building  wing  dams  of  brush  and  stone 
out  into  the  river,  to  form  bars  of  sand,  and  in  this  way  narrow  and 
deepen  the  channel  so  as  to  make  navigation  possible.  - 

"It  looks  to  me  at  this  distance  to  have  been  a  very  foolish  waste 
of  money,  although  at  the  time  I  was  enjoying  a  little  extra  patronage 
in  consequence  of  the  employment  given  customers,  and  I  thought  it  a  n 
very  wise  undertaking.  These  deposits  of  sand  are  left  above  the  water  ^r^'^  " 
when  the  river  falls  to  normal  volume,  and  soon  the  seeds  of  willows, 
cotton  woods,  maples,  birch,  elms  and  other  soft  wooded  trees  take  root 
and  in  a  short  time  we  have  a  forest  of  young  trees,  and  the  bar  becomes 
an  island  or  a  stretch  of  bottom  land. 

"Our  old  friend,  Fred  Lang,  had  extensive  nurseries  on  these  bars, 
bumming  them  in  bundles,  loading  cars  and  shipping  them  out  for 
sale  to  the  early  settlers  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them 
could  have  lived  long,  as  they  require  much  water  and  do  not  find  it  in 
sufficient  quantity  on  upland. 

"To  operate  a  ferry  such  as  Mattson  installed,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  strong  current  and  a  constant  channel  all  the  way  across.  Anyone 
on  terms  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Wisconsin  river  knows  few  ,  -/  > 
places  have  their  requisites.  The  one  ideal  spot  is  the  one  Mattson 
selected.  This  is  now  occupied  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Rail- 
road bridge. 
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rrif--'  "The  ferry  has  been  operated  above  and  below  this  port,  but  in  none 

^  ,Vs  •  so  successfully.    We  have  on  the  Merrimack  side  a  high  bank  of  clay 

some  sixty  feet  above  the  river  bed.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  small  area 
of  bottom  land  separated  from  the  main  land  by  Spring  creek  leading 
into  the  river  a  few  rods  further  down. 

"Over  this  creek  was  a  log  bridge  at  its  mouth,  and  the  ferry 
y,A^  was  only  from  the  Merrimack  shore  to  the  bottoms,  and  then  by  bridge 

\tff        to  the  West  Point  side.   After  a  while  this  bridge  was  washed  away  and 
another  ferry  was  used  across  the  creek  nearer  the  landing  of  the  river 
^  ferry.    In  high  water  this  bottom  land  would  be  inundated  and  teams 

would  have  to  ford  to  the  bridge,  unless  too  deep,  in  which  case  the 
ferry  boat  would  be  detached  from  the  overhead  cable  and  poled  to  and 
from  the  bridge.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  river  ferry  was  very 
simple.  Use  of  the  current  was  to  propel  the  boat  across.  A  strong 
cable  was  suspended  in  the  air  squarely  across  the  current  from  shore 
to  shore.  To  this  cable  the  boat  was  attached  by  lines,  starting  on  wind- 
lasses at  each  upper  corner  of  the  boat,  and  attached  at  the  other  end 
to  larger  pulleys  in  wooden  hoods,  running  on  the  overhead  cable. 

"The  operator,  after  pushing  the  boat  off  the  shore,  would  wind  up 
.c*  the  line  on  the  end  of  the  boat  in  the  direction  he  wanted  to  go,  until 

*\t,'  \  the  boat  would  stand  diagonal  with  the  current.  Perhaps  he  might  have 

to  give  one  or  two  encouraging  shoves  with  a  pole  to  start  the  ball  roll- 
ing and  this  would  start  the  pulley  to  rolling  on  the  cable  as  far  as  it 
could,  the  current  would  swing  the  boat  over  to  a  right-angle  position 
and  the  momentum  of  the  boat  would  carry  it  farther.  This  would 
cause  the  pulley  to  make  another  run  and  so  on  like  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock  until  the  crossing  was  made.  Often  such  headway  would  be  made 
that  the  operator  would  have  to  slacken  the  speed  by  lowering  the  end 
of  the  boat  wound  up  to  nearly  right  angles  with  the  large  cable. 

"As  the  current  'did  the  work'  like  the  'Gold  Dust  Twins,'  it  must 
be  constantly  on  the  job.  Hence  the  necessity  for  having  the  right  place 
to  operate  a  ferry.  The  boat  used  was  a  flat  bottomed  scow,  some  forty 
feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  wide,  having  wooden  aprons  or  platforms  that 
could  be  let  down  to  enable  a  team  to  drive  onto  the  boat.  Two  double 
teams  was  about  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  Passengers  on  foot  either  rode 
over  when  teams  were  crossing  or  were  carried  over  in  skiffs.  In  busiest 
times  it  required  two  men  to  operate  this  ferry,  but  in  dull  times  one 
man  was  captain  and  crew.  The  cable  across  the  river  at  first  was  a 
three-inch  manilla,  heavily  tarred  to  protect  it  from  wear  and  weather. 
It  was  attached  on  the  Merrimack  shore  to  a  large  upright  windlass,  suf- 
ficient extra  length  being  left  on  the  windlass  to  permit  of  its  lowering 
into  the  water,  deep  enough  to  allow  the  passage  over  it  of  any  steam- 
boat. The  windlass  was  fastened  to  two  strong  horizontal  bars  firmly 
bolted  to  two  large  white  oak  stumps.  The  other  end  of  the  cable  across 
the  river  ran  over  an  upright  timber  some  forty  feet  high,  braced  by  a 
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tripod  of  timbers  and  from  there  down  to  a  large  rock.  It  was  no  easy 
job  to  raise  and  lower  this  cable  and  it  took  several  strong  men  to  do  it. 
Steamboats  generally  came  in  close  to  the  Merrimack  shore  where  they 
could  pass  under  the  cable.  This  old  manilla  cable  would  sag  in  dry 
weather,  becoming  taut  in  wet  weather  and  sometimes  would  get  so  low 
as  to  catch  onto  the  sleeping  houses  of  the  rafts.  One  day  it  stripped 
one  off  entirely  and  so  enraged  the  raftsman  that  he  swore  he  would  cut 
it  down  his  next  trip.  He  kept  his  promise  by  attempting  to  do  so,  but 
only  cut  it  badly  enough  to  cause  it  to  break  some  time  afterward. 

"In  its  place  Mr.  Flanders,  at  quite  an  expense,  put  up  a  wire  cable  fAiU  r 
woven  same  as  the  cables  in  the  suspension  bridges.  It  had  not  been  long 
in  place  when  a  boat  passing  down  the  river  called  for  a  lowering  of 
the  cable,  but,  as  usual,  was  told  to  come  inshore  and  pass  under,  which, 
in  attempting  to  do,  lost  a  portion  of  its  smokestack.  The  next  day, 
when  returning  up  the  river,  they  called  again  for  a  lowering  of  the 
cable.  Mr.  Flanders  again  told  them  to  come  in  shore  and  pass  under. 
They  refused  and  called  again  for  the  cable  to  be  lowered  or  they  would 
pull  it  down.  Mr.  Flanders  laughed  at  this  threat,  telling  them  the 
cable  was  wire  and  would  hold  their  boat  suspended  in  air,  if  necessary, 
before  breaking.  Their  answer  was  to  steam  up  and  throw  a  heavy 
manilla  cable  over  it  and  then  requested  again  that  the  cable  be  lowered. 
Mr.  Flanders  again  refused  and  starting  down  stream  at  full  speed  they 
broke  the  cable  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  pipe  stem. 

"Here  was  trouble  sure,  and  the  purchase  of  another  expensive 
cable  seemed  unavoidable.  At  this  juncture  Nathaniel  Burgess,  an  old 
salt  water  sailor,  modestly  suggested  that  he  thought  he  could  splice  this 
cable  even  if  it  was  wire.  He  was  given  permission  to  try,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  the  cable  was  still  in  use  the  last  I  knew.  Mr. 
Flanders  was  so  overjoyed  at  this  great  saving  to  him  that  he  opened 
his  heart  and  also  his  purse  and  gave  Mr.  Burgess  a  quarter,  which,  I 
think,  proved  to  be  a  good  one.  It  would  take  many  pages  to  write  half 
my  memories  of  happenings  in  connection  with  this  ferry. 

"It  was  in  truth  'the  key  to  the  situation'  and  about  all  that  in  any 
way  relieved  the  stagnation  of  the  little  town.  The  arrival  and  departure 
daily  of  the  stage,  running  from  Baraboo  to  Madison  was  an  event  that 
commanded  the  attention  of  every  man,  woman,  child  and  dog  in  the 
place.  People  who  were  never  known  to  get  a  letter  arrived  ahead  of 
time  and  watched  the  postmaster  change  the  mail,  inquiring  of  him  if 
there  was  anything  for  them,  going  away  openly  doubting  his  veracity  f <*••*/ 

when  he  said  'No.'   This  stage  carried  passengers  as  well  as  mail  and  i'W' 
it  was  a  long,  uncomfortable  day's  ride  to  Madison,  where  now  the  trip 
can  be  made  in  an  hour  in  comfort. 

"It  comes  to  my  mind  how  I  once  crossed  on  this  ferry  going  to  visit 
a  boy  friend  who  lived  just  across  the  river.  The  river  was  high  and  the 
bottom  land  between  where  the  ferry  stopped  and  the  bridge  was  under 
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water.  Too  bashful  to  ask  to  ride  I  attempted  to  wade.  Finding  the 
water  too  deep,  I  mounted  an  old  slab  and  with  a  pole  undertook  to  ride 
there,  with  the  result  that  my  slab  slipped  from  under  me  and  I  was 
dumped  in  water  over  my  head.  I  did  as  most  do  when  supreme  aid  is 
wanted,  and  called  on  God  to  help  me.  My  prayer  was  answered  in  the 
usual  way,  by  my  helping  and  swimming  in  some  way  to  a  stump,  which 
I  crawled  upon  and  called  lustily  for  human  help,  which  was  soon  given 
me  by  some  men  passing  in  a  boat.  I  was  taken  to  the  bridge  and  went 
on  my  visit,  although  wet  to  the  skin.  I  couldn't  swim  for  a  long  time 
after  this  and  was  never  noted  as  a  leader  in  prayer  meeting.  Nor  was 
it  a  case  of  early  piety  as  the  ferryman,  in  answer  to  my  mother's  rebuke 
for  allowing  me  to  make  the  effort,  said  he  told  me  to  stay  on  the  boat 
and  I  told  him  to  go  to  — ,  as  I  could  take  care  of  myself.  He  was  known 
as  a  man  of  veracity,  so  I  never  disputed  him. 

"Indians  were  more  often  seen  in  those  days,  and  they  made  regular 
trips  to  Madison  to  draw  the  annuities  and  supplies.  They  could  cross 
without  charge  when  no  paying  custom  was  waiting.  The  time  they  had 
to  wait  was  used  by  the  squaws  begging  from  house  to  house,  the  bucks 
lying  on  the  ground  smoking  and  grunting,  the  boys  shooting  pennies 
from  split  sticks  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  few  boy  friends  I  had  and 
myself  would  study  their  bows  and  arrows,  how  they  were  made  and 
trimmed,  how  they  held  them  when  shooting,  and  copying  after  them 
as  well  as  we  could.  When  these  Indians  returned  from  Madison  decked 
out  in  their  new  bright  green,  red  and  blue  blankets  and  fresh  paint  on 
their  faces,  they  were  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 

"I  call  to  mind  the  crossing  on  the  ferry  of  the  first  volunteers  from 
Baraboo,  who  enlisted  for  ninety  days  expecting  the  trouble  would  all 
be  over  in  that  time,  the  remark  of  a  southern  sympathizer  that  he 
hoped  they  would  get  their  heads  broken,  he  having  to  retire  to  save 
his  own.  I  also  remember  their  return  after  Bull  Run  had  taught  its 
lesson.  Again  1  recall  the  crossing  here  of  the  company  from  Delton, 
going  to  join  the  Twelfth  Wisconsin.  They  had  to  wait  in  crossing  and 
built  a  bivouac  by  the  river,  around  which  they  gathered,  and  we  boys 
close  enough  to  listen  to  what  their  captain,  who  had  seen  service,  told 
them  of  what  was  in  store  for  them.  Many  had  their  wives,  and  I  was 
old  enough  to  realize  the  agony  they  endured  in  parting,  perhaps  for- 
ever. That  war  was  what  General  Sherman  afterwards  said  it  was.  I 
knew  them.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  things  so  firmly  impressed 
on  my  mind  as  never  to  be  forgotten." 


The  first  scattered  settlers  of  the  Town  of  Westfield  selected  their 
homes  only  four  years  before  Chauncey  P.  Logan  built  his  log  cabin  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  section  8,  near  Narrows  Creek,  on  the  site  of  the 
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village  which  afterward  took  his  name.  That  was  in  February,  1854. 
R.  B.  Balcom  soon  joined  Mr.  Logan  and  the  two,  with  their  families, 
lived  together  for  several  years.  A  number  of  others  came  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1854  and  during  the  season  William  Palmer  erected  the  first 
frame  house  in  the  village.  Mr.  Logan  and  S.  N.  Kinsley,  another  of 
the  new  arrivals,  commenced  to  build  a  dam  and  sawmill,  and  in  the 
following  spring  the  mill  commenced  sawing  and  a  postoffice  was  estab- 
lished at  the  settlement  called  Loganville.  As  Mr.  Logan  thereby  had 
enough  honor,  Mr.  Kinsley  was  appointed  postmaster.  The  two  then 
built  a  schoolhousc  at  their  own  expense,  which  the  district  afterward 
bought  and  Mr.  Kinsley  was  the  first  to  teach  in  it. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Dwinnell,  a  Congregational  minister,  held  the  first  religious 
services  of  the  village  in  Mr.  Logan's  log  cabin,  the  Baptists  and  Pres- 
byterians organized  churches  within  the  next  five  years,  and  in  1861 
Messrs.  Palmer  and  D.  J.  Mackay  added  a  gristmill  to  the  other  useful 
institutions  of  Loganville.  In  the  meantime  the  German  Lutherans  had 
organized  churches  several  miles  southeast  of  the  village,  and  the  so- 
cieties were  afterward  induced  to  move  their  headquarters  to  Loganville. 
As  the  country  developed  around  it  in  an  agricultural  way  the  village 
was  recompensed  for  the  loss  of  its  sawmill  by  the  establishment  of 
other  industries.  It  has  now  a  flour  mill,  an  auto,  repair  shop,  a  milk 
receiving  station,  four  or  five  good  stores,  and  a  bank.  The  last  named 
— the  Loganville  State  Bank— was  founded  in  November,  1915,  and 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  following  management:  William  Rig- 
gert,  president;  C.  Kocnig,  vice  president;  John  Riggert,  cashier.  Its 
capital  is  $10,000;  surplus,  $2,000;  undivided  profits,  $1,500;  average 
deposits,  $140,000. 
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VILLAGES  THAT  WENT  WRONG 

Industrial,  Collapse  op  Dei/ton — Made  Wagons,  Stoves  and  Farm 
Implements — Hop  Boom  and  Two  Foundries  Collapse — Victoria 
Wisconsin  Peck  Hawi^ey  (Lately  Interviewed) — Old  Newport 
(by  Mrs.  Mary  Markham  Jenkins) — Newport  Transferred  to 
Kilbourn— Story  op  Newport  (by  W.  S.  Marshall) — The  Old- 
Time  Lumber  Rafts— Trading  Point  at  Dell  Creek— Newport 
Christened — Wisconsin  Hydraulic  Company  Enters — Newport 
Given  the  "Go  By" — Could  Not  Believe  the  Town  Dead — Last 
Flare  op  the  Torch — The  Deserted  Village  op  Today — Faded 
Iron  Industries  op  I  ronton. 

The  Town  of  Delton,  as  a  subject  of  history,  is  chiefly  noted  for 
"what  might  have  been"  in  the  way  of  commerce,  manufactures  and 
cities.  Newport  is  only  a  memory  and  the  Village  of  Delton  is  so 
shrunken  from  its  former  dimensions  as  a  manufacturing  and  business 
town  as  to  be  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  rise  and  fall  of  New- 
port has  been  traced  in  the  railroad  chapter,  and  therefore  the  writer 
will  not  repeat  a  consecutive  story  of  its  hopes  and  their  collapse. 

Industrial  Collapse  op  Delton 

The  accounts  of  Delton 's  collapse  are  hardly  less  sad,  as  illustrative 
of  the  mutability  of  human  plans  and  institutions,  however  solidly  they 
seem  to  be  buttressed  by  their  projectors.  The  record  of  that  village 
stretches  from  the  building  of  the  first  dam  and  sawmill  on  Dell  Creek 
by  Fox  &  Topping  in  1850  to  the  going  out  of  the  Sarrington  and  the 
Timme  dams  before  the  flood  of  June,  1917.  Not  only  were  the  own- 
ers of  the  flour  mills  badly  crippled  by  the  catastrophe,  but  numerous 
hotel  keepers  and  cottage  owners  suffered ;  for  the  beautiful  Mirror  Lake 
region  had  been  transformed  from  the  bustling  activity  of  the  factory 
to  the  strenuous  exertions  of  pleasure  seeking  and  recreation. 

Made  Wagons,  Stoves  and  Farm  Implements 

What  Delton  once  was  is  told  by  one  who  once  lived  in  its  noise, 
stress  and  excitement.  The  legend  runs  in  this  wise,  as  recorded  in  the 
Baraboo  Republic  in  1913: 
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"  'Manufactured  in  Delton,  Wisconsin.'  This  is  a  legend  which 
was  once  almost  a  household  word  throughout  central  Wisconsin.  If 
you  should  happen  to  come  across  it  today  you  would  surely  wonder 
what  it  means.  Time  was,  fifty  years  or  more  ago,  when  it  was  regarded 
as  a  guarantee  of  quality.  It  was  then  to  be  found  inscribed  on  good 
farm  wagons,  two-seated  buggies,  great  two-wheeled  ox  carts,  fanning 
mills,  cast  iron  plows,  elevated-oven  cook  stoves,  cast  iron  heating  stoves, 
heavy  stoves  for  hop  drying,  hop  presses,  hop  pole  sharpeners,  sorghum 
grinding  mills,  cauldron  kettles,  stove  hardware,  etc. 

"While  rummaging  among  the  stowaways  on  an  old  Sauk  County 
farm  one  day  last  summer  I  came  across  the  above  phrase  spread  across 
the  hearth  of  an  old,  discarded  elevated  oven  stove  and  it  appealed  to 
me,  like  a  call  from  the  long  ago,  to  record,  'lest  we  forget,'  the  fact  that 
our  little  village  here  on  Dell  Creek  was  not  always  the  sleepy  little 
cross-roads  burg  which  it  appears  to  be  today.  The  desire  to  tell  some 
of  these  old-time  activities  of  Delton  is  my  excuse  for  this  letter  to  the 
'Republic.' 

"Early  in  the  '50s  Thompson  &  Holmes  were  extensively  (for  that 
period)  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wagons,  buggies  and  carts  in 
Delton.  The  product  of  their  factory  found  a  ready  sale  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Sauk  county  and  of  the  counties  north  of  Sauk.  They 
manufactured  good,  honest  articles  and  of  a  class  which  seemed  to  out- 
last the  same  kind  of  goods  we  get  today.  But  as  the  country  grew 
older,  and  the  iron  horse  began  to  bring  this  country  into  closer  touch 
with  the  outside  world,  handmade  goods  had  to  give  way  before  the  in- 
roads of  machine  made.  Holmes  moved  his  portion  of  the  wagon  works 
to  Rushford,  Minnesota,  and  there  built  a  larger  factory,  and  after  a 
few  years  again  moved  to  Winona,  Minnesota,  where  the  Rushford 
Wagon,  once  the  Thompson  and  Holmes  wagon,  of  Delton,  is  now  manu- 
factured by  the  Rushford  Wagon  Works,  a  corporation  of  national 
reputation.  Their  wagons  are  on  sale  from  Canada  to  Texas,  all  over 
the  south  and  west.  What  is  left  of  the  old  shop  is  now  Delton 's  one 
blacksmith  shop  with  one  forge,  one  small  wagon  repair  shop,  one  bench 
and  one  and  sometimes  two,  men  as  the  whole  working  force. 

"In  the  '50s  the  business  of  manufacturing  grain  cleaning  machines, 
or  fanning  mills,  was  carried  on  in  Delton.  Sidney  Ayres  invented  an 
improvement  in  this  kind  of  machinery,  making  what  was  called  a 
vibrator  machine.  As  wheat  growing  was  then  the  main  business  of 
all  this  portion  of  the  state,  where  farms  were  opened,  the  wagons  sell- 
ing the  Delton  Fanning  Mills  canvassed  the  surrounding  counties  and 
sales  were  quite  extensive.  The  writer  has  in  early  days  driven  as  far 
away  as  Wonewoc,  Spring  Green,  Sauk,  and  in  fact  over  the  country  for 
fifty  miles  around,  selling  Delton  Fanning  Mills.  But  time  went,  the 
cinch  bug  came,  wheat  growing  became  unprofitable,  and  the  fanning 
mill  factory  faded  away. 
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4 'Along  the  northern  horder  of  the  village,  through  the  deep  ever- 
green bordered  ravine,  runs  Spring  brook.  In  the  middle  '50s  Clement 
&  Adams  built  a  dam  across  this  brook  at  a  point  about  midway  between 
where  the  iron  bridge  now  spans  the  ravine  and  where  the  new  fill  for 
the  state  and  county  macadam  road  has  been  thrown  across  it.  The  dam 
was  built  of  logs  and  the  ravine  at  the  site  of  the  dam  was  narrow  enough 
for  the  logs  used  for  the  cross-ties  to  reach  clear  across  from  bank  to 
bank.  This  dam  was  about  twenty-two  feet  high,  making  a  head  ot' 
water  something  like  twenty-four  feet.  Below  the  dam  they  installed 
an  old-fashioned  wooden  water  wheel,  just  such  a  wheel  as  you  have  seen 
in  the  engravings  of  'The  Old  Mill.'  On  the  south  bank  of  the  ravine 
they  built  a  machine  shop  and  higher  up,  on  the  bank,  a  foundry.  The 
Delton  Foundry  &  Machine  Shop  was  installed.  The  writer  well  remem- 
bers the  evening  when  the  first  heat  of  melted  iron  was  drawn  off  the 
melting  furnace,  or  cupola.  It  was  a  red-letter  night  for  Delton.  Nearly 
all  the  inhabitants  were  down  there  to  see  the  beginning  of  what  all 
thought  was  to  grow  into  a  great  industry  for  the  village.  Among  the 
products  of  the  new  foundry  was  a  cook  stove,  the  first  in  Sauk  county 
and  the  first,  I  think,  north  of  Milwaukee  in  Wisconsin.  From  the  first 
the  business  was  a  success.  Wagon  plates,  sleigh  shoes,  heating  and 
cook  stoves,  sorghum  grinding  mills,  castings  for  farming  mill  machin- 
ery, foot  lathes,  iron  turning  lathes,  finally  water  wheels,  and,  when  the 
hop  boom  struck  Sauk  County,  hop  stoves,  pole  sharpeners,  prods  for 
setting  hop  poles,  and  many  other  things  were  manufactured  at  the 
Delton  Foundry.  They  even  manufactured  a  six-pounder  cannon, 
mounted  it  like  an  army  field  piece  and  with  it  we  used  to  celebrate  the 
victories  of  the  Civil  war  and  awaken  the  echoes  on  the  morning  of  the 
national  birthday. 

Hop  Boom  and  Two  Foundries  Collapse 

"Along  in  the  early  '60s  another  foundry  and  machine  shop  was  added 
to  the  industries  of  Delton.  This  was  located  at  the  old  gristmill.  It 
is  now  the  Sarrington  mill.  The  hop  boom  ended  in  1869.  With  it  died 
both  of  the  Delton  foundry  enterprises.  The  most  of  the  machinery 
from  the  first  foundry  was  moved  to  Rushford,  Minnesota.  The  other 
foundry  continued  to  be  run  in  a  perfunctory  manner  for  a  few  years 
but  was  finally  shut  down.  A  few  years  ago  a  high  water  on  the  Spring 
brook  took  out  the  foundry  dam  and  at  this  time  there  is  hardly  a  vestige 
of  the  old  building  left.  Time  has  erased  nearly  every  trace  of  the 
second  foundry.  A  few  stones  of  the  walls  of  the  moulding  room  can 
still  be  seen,  marking  the  site,  and  one  of  the  old  buildings  is  used  for 
a  store  shed  at  the  Sarrington  mill. 

"Now  an  old  resident  has  almost  to  hold  up  his  right  hand  and  take 
oath  to  any  statement  made  to  a  stranger  that  Delton  was  ever  a  mann- 
facturing  village  and  one  of  considerable  note." 
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Victoria  Wisconsin  Peck  Hawley  (Lately  Interviewed) 

In  the  chapter  on  Baraboo  the  participation  of  Victoria  Wisconsin 
Peck  in  the  founding  of  the  place  and  the  opening  of  the  valley  to 
family  settlement  is  told  at  some  length.  The  sequel  to  the  narrative  is 
found  in  the  subdued  Village  of  Delton ;  for  there  the  lady,  now  vener- 
able and  ready  to  be  born  into  another  state,  resides,  and  was  visited 


by  O  D.  Brandenburg,  editor  of  the  Madison  Democrat,  in  August,  1917. 
The  result  of  this  interview  is  reproduced : 

"The  first  white  child  born  in  Madison  now  lives  in  a  humble  little 
one-story  frame  house,  like  a  thin  summer  cottage,  on  a  sand  knoll,  some 
few  hundred  feet  from  beautiful  Mirror  lake,  in  the  village  of  Delton, 
a  dozen  miles  north  of  Baraboo.  Justice  R.  D.  Marshall  of  the  supreme 
court  has  a  mammoth  farm  a  mile  or  so  away.  She  is  Victoria  Wiscon- 
sin Peck  Hawley.  Her  first  husband  was  Nelson  W.  Wheeler,  a  lawyer. 
She  has  been  married  to  S.  A.  Hawley  eighteen  years. 


Mrs.  S.  A.  Hawley  at  the  Age  ok  Eighty 
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"Mrs.  Hawley  was  born  about  200  feet  distant  from  tbe  East  Madi- 
son depot  of  the  Milwaukee  railway,  on  September  14,  1837,  five  months 
after  her  parents  came,  therefore  will  be  eighty  years  of  age  next  month. 
She  is  in  good  health  physically,  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  from  her, 
when  I  saw  her  last  Sunday,  a  coherent  story  of  any  nature.  Conducted 
to  the  little  screened-in  front  porch  by  her  husband  from  the  one  room 
which  the  house  contains,  she  hesitated  to  emerge  and  actually  drew 
away  out  of  sight,  not  timidly,  but  rather  defiantly.  Her  husband 
finally  persuaded  her  to  come  out.  For  perhaps  three  minutes  she  sat 
opposite  me  talking— by  no  means  intelligently — then  rose  and  abruptly 
disappeared,  her  husband  coming  to  take  her  place;  but  in  a  minute 
more  she  popped  into  the  doorway  again,  thumping  the  floor  forcefully 
with  her  cane. 

"I  had  asked  her  something  pertaining  to  her  childhood. 

"  'The  records  were  all  in  a  trunk,'  she  broke  forth.  'When  we  were 
galavanting  round,  Hawley  and  me,  we  lost  the  trunk.  I  took  the  key 
to  Ruggles  (a  Baraboo  attorney)  and  told  him  to  get  the  trunk,  but 
it  had  gone  to  Omaha  and  so  all  maw's  books  and  papers  were  lost,' 
and  she  whirled  and  walked  swiftly  back  from  the  door. 

"  'We  didn't  lose  any  books,'  said  Mr.  Hawley  calmly.  'We  have 
them  in  the  bottom  of  a  trunk  in  there  now,'  and  he  inclined  his  head 
toward  the  room,  but  he  had  scarcely  finished  when  his  wife  again 
appeared  and  repeated  the  same  statement ;  and  this  she  did  many  times 
during  the  hour  that.  I  was  there. 

"I  asked  her  when  her  mother  died. 

"  'I  swan,  I  forget?'  Then  she  burst  out  again.  'I  shall  be  glad 
when  it  is  all  over  and  I  am  gone  too.  Maw  and  I  once  went  down  to 
the  Madison  state  fair  and  an  old  Irishwoman  came  out  of  a  house  and 
said:  "I  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Madison,"  and  maw  said 
"You  were,  were  you?"  ha-ha,'  and  Mrs.  Hawley  turned  and  again  dis- 
appeared. 

"Soon  she  came  to  the  door.  'Hawley  there,'  she  said  'is  a  late  set- 
tler. He  don't  know  anything,'  and  she  vanished,  and  again  reappeared. 
'Abe  Wood  had  a  daughter  Maggie  born  in  Madison  and  they  claimed 
that  she  was  the  first  white  child  born  there,  but  she  wasn 't.  Abe  Wood 's 
wife  was  a  squaw,  a  Winnebago  Indian.  I  was  the  first  white  child  bom 
there  and  I  wasn't  very  white  either.  Abe  Wood  was  an  awful  fighter 
but  good  hearted.  He  would  give  away  anything  he  had,  but  when  he 
got  drunk  he  was  awful.  My  maw  was  born  in  Vermont  and  paw  in 
New  York.  Everybody  comes  round  here  picking  up  things.  Even 
some  schoolgirls  were  here  and  they  got  it  that  maw  was  a  squaw,  but 
she  wasn't.  The  papers  have  had  a  lot  of  stuff  about  us,  but  all  the 
reporters  know  is  what  they  are  told  by  those  who  know  nothing.'  Mrs. 
Hawley  is  in  error  about  her  father's  birthplace.  It  was  at  Shoreham, 
Vermont,  the  date  1804,  but  he  was  taken  to  New  York  in  childhood. 
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"Mr.  Hawley,  who  is  twenty  years  younger  than  his  wife,  amiably 
explained  that  Wood's  daughter  was  named  Maggie  and  that  she  was 
born  at  Squaw  Point  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Monona  and  that  she 
was  indeed  the  daughter  of  a  Winnebago  woman.  She  was  married 
twice,  the  first  time  to  Charles  A.  Perry,  whom  she  divorced,  and  then 
to  a  man  named  Gardner  of  Nebraska;  and  there  she  died  a  very  few 
years  ago. 

"Maggie '8  mother  was  married  twice  also,  the  first  time  to  a  French- 
man and  they  had  a  daughter  Sarah.  According  to  Mr.  Hawley,  Wood 
became  ashamed  of  his  Indian  wife  and  her  daughter  Sarah,  a  French- 
Indian  halfbreed,  and  took  them  north  to  the  Indian  reservation,  how- 
ever leaving  Maggie  at  Baraboo  to  be  educated  like  white  girls  are.  He 
was  very  sensitive  in  defending  Maggie  and  in  early  days  at  Baraboo 
had  violent  quarrels  with  his  neighbors  over  what  he  regarded  as  social 
slights  to  his  daughter.  Wood  long  years  ago  fell  backward  from  a 
wagon  and  broke  his  neck. 

"The  Hawleys  visited  Maggie  some  years  ago  and  Maggie  later  vis- 
ited them. 

"The  interview,  however,  was  not  without  at  least  one  significant 
feature.  Mrs.  Roseline  Peck,  the  first  white  woman  in  Madison  and  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Hawley,  in  a  paper  which  she  wrote  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  stating  that  her  husband,  Eben  Peck,  deserted  her  in  1844 
and  that  she  never  directly  heard  from  him  afterward.  Mr.  Hawley 
said,  however,  that  many  years  ago  Mr.  Peck  wrote  to  his  wife  from 
California  and  wanted  to  come  back,  but  that  she  would  not  have  him. 
He  had  run  away,  she  said,  and  left  her  to  bring  up  the  two  children 
and  now  he  could  stay  away. 

"  'He  wrote  at  least  three  letters,'  added  Hawley.  'He  was  in  the 
honey  business  in  California  and  wanted  to  sell  honey  to  his  son  Victor, 
who  was  then  running  the  eating  house  at  the  West  Madison  depot  in 
Madison.   The  children  would  not  allow  him  to  come  back  either.' 

"This  is  new  information  about  Eben  Peck.  It  had  been  reported 
that  he  was  killed  by  Indians  on  the  plains,  but  Mrs.  Peck  in  her  remin- 
iscences of  1860  said  that  'the  last  reliable  information,  but  once,  that 
I  got  from  him  was  by  a  letter  received  from  him  by  a  citizen  of  Madison, 
some  six  or  seven  years  after  he  left,  stating  that  he  had  a  wife  and  five 
or  six  children  in  Texas. ' 

"The  Hawleys  resided  in  Baraboo  many  years.  They  have  lived  at 
Delton  for  one  year. 

"  'Are  you  here  permanently?'  I  asked. 

"  'No,'  said  Mr.  Hawley,  'we  won't  remain  here  this  winter,'  but  he 
did  not  appear  to  know  where  they  would  go. 

"  He  is  a  cement  contractor.  Mrs.  Hawley  is  a  little  woman,  short  of 
stature,  and  very  slender.  'She  has  weighed  110  pounds,'  said  Mr. 
Hawley,  'but  now  she  weighs  only  97.'  But  she  didn't  have  the  appear- 
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anee  of  weighing  even  90.  Her  figure  is  straight  and  she  was  gowned  in 
a  simple  blue  wrapper,  buttoned  from  neck  to  floor  behind  with  a  safety 
pin  occasionally  where  buttons  used  to  be. 

"She  is  quite  deaf  and  very  nervous.  Her  hair  is  gray  and  sparse, 
eyes  blue,  almost  gray. 

"  'She  reads  without  glasses,  and  eats  well,'  said  Mr.  Hawley,  'more 
than  you  or  I,  and  sleeps  three-quarters  of  the  time.' 

11  'Mrs.  Hawley  broke  her  ankle  some  seven  years  ago.  I  gave  her  a 
diamond  ring,'  said  Mr.  Hawley,  'and  she  had  a  habit  of  tying  it  up  in 
a  handkerchief,  getting  on  top  of  a  stepladder  and  putting  it  through 
a  trapdoor  into  the  attie.  One  day  while  she  was  doing  this  the  step- 
ladder  doubled  up  and  she  fell,  fracturing  her  ankle.  We  never  found 
the  diamond.  The  rats  must  have  carried  it  off  and  the  handkerchief 
too.' 

"I  called  at  this  humble  abode  hoping  to  obtain  an  interview  late  in 
life  from  the  first  white  child  born  in  Madison,  but  I  had  come  too  late ! 

"Mrs.  Roseline  Peck,  the  mother,  rode  a  pony  into  Madison,  from 
Blue  Mounds,  arriving  April  15,  1837,  five  months  lacking  one  day  be- 
fore Victoria  was  born.  She  was  the  first  white  woman  here.  The  fam- 
ily moved  to  Baraboo  in  1840.  A  son,  Victor,  was  four  years  old  when 
the  Pecks  reached  Madison.  He  died  nere  February  29,  1916,  and  Mrs. 
Peck  at  Baraboo  October  20,  1899.  She  was  born  February  24,  1808,  at 
Middleton,  Vermont." 

Old  Newport 
By  Mrs.  Mary  Markham  Jenkins 

To  one  who  has  never  experienced  it,  the  conditions  of  pioneer  life 
must  be  as  difficult  to  imagine,  as  for  one  who  has  never  known  the 
necessity  of  saving,  to  understand  what  poverty  means;  and  I  think  in 
both  cases  something  valuable  has  been  lost  out  of  life  for  each. 

In  the  early  '50s — in  1851 — we  came  to  Newport.  There  was  no 
railroad  west  of  Milwaukee.  Coming  from  Delavan  in  October,  we 
used  our  own  fine  team  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  journey.  In  the 
summer  previous,  father  had  been  taken  in — in  more  senses  than  one— 
by  a  local  promoter  who  had  as  rose-colored  visions  of  what  Newport 
was  to  be  as  any  boom  town  in  -these  days ;  and  he  left  the  lovely  Town 
of  Delavan  for  an  imaginary  city  on  the  Wisconsin  River.  Father  then 
rented  Doctor  Jones'  house,  now  on  Broadway,  and  was  to  have  posses- 
sion in  October.  When  we  arrived  Doctor  Jones  and  his  wife  were  calmly 
•eating  their  supper,  with  no  appearance  of  ever  vacating  their  house,  but 
they  let  us  into  the  upright  part  of  it.  There  was  no  door  for  the  front 
doorway,  but  a  blanket  did  as  well  for  that,  as  for  all  the  other  doorways 
inside.  If  portieres  had  only  been  thought  of  then,  we  would  not  have 
minded  the  blankets  so  much.    However,  we  soon  had  an  outside  door. 
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Houses  were  so  scarce  that  every  family  had  to  take  boarders  or  let 
another  family  live  with  them.  We  lived  there  till  our  house  was 
built,  which  is  now  the  one  where  Henry  Van  Alstine  lives.  At  first 
our  parlor  was  upstairs  on  account  of  the  unfinished  state  of  the  lower 
part,  and  we  had  a  stove  in  it,  with  the  pipe  out  of  one  of  the  windows. 
When  the  wind  would  change,  my  brother  would  carry  the  stove  across 
the  room  and  put  the  pipe  out  the  other  window.  Don't  think  we  felt 
the  least  unpleasant  concern  on  any  such  account.  Every  one  lived 
in  some  unusual  way  and  "hope  sprang  eternal"  in  every  breast. 

There  was  not  a  sidewalk  in  town,  and  in  the  main  street  the  sand 
was  so  deep  that  we  always  had  to  empty  our  shoes  when  we  came  home 
after  going  down  town.  There  were  many  young  men  in  Newport,  at- 
tracted by  the  promise  of  a  big  town — speculators  and  professional  men 
— hright  and  promising;  and  the  sand  in  your  shoes  was  forgotten  when 
you  stopped  to  chat  in  the  street.  Everyone  was  social  and  cheerful. 
Parties  were  generally  held  in  the  old  hotel  now  standing.  Everyone 
danced  that  knew  how.  There  were  no  class  lines;  every  one  that  was 
respectahle  was  welcome.  Hut  that  does  not  mean  that  intelligence  was 
not  recognized,  and  that  there  was  not  an  inner  circle  quite  as  ready 
for  the  best  things  as  now.  We  had  a  reading  club — Van  Steeuwick, 
then  consul  for  the  Netherlands,  a  bachelor,  whose  house  was  the  one 
Mr.  Coon  lives  in  now,  was  the  chairman.  We  took  the  best  foreign 
magazines,  and  the  best  of  our  country. 

There  were  no  church  buildings  at  first,  but  services  were  held  in 
private  houses  and  hotels,  and  King's  Hall.  People  used  to  go  to  church 
in  those  days.  The  ministers  were  equal  to  those  of  today,  and  the 
Presbyterian  minister,  Mr.  Mitchell,  quite  superior  to  most.  He  and 
his  bride  began  their  housekeeping  in  the  barn  that  Mr.  Bennett  pulled 
down  not  long  ago.  It  stood  beyond  the  brick  house  that  is  on  the  road 
to  Delton.  He  did  not  approve  of  donation  parties ;  so  there  was  never 
but  one  for  him,  when  he  made  it  very  plain  that  he  was  not  pleased. 
He  was  a  very  arbitrary  man,  and  as  long  as  he  preached  here— which 
was  in  Kilboum  as  well  as  in  Newport — the  congregation,  according  to 
his  command,  stood  during  prayers  and  sat  while  they  sang.  There 
was  a  Baptist  minister  not  quite  equal  to  the  place  he  held,  and  there 
were  always  funny  things  happening.  One  Methodist  minister  used  to 
spread  a  handkerchief  on  the  floor  before  he  kneeled  to  pray,  and  as  he 
wore  white  trousers  and  the  floors  were  often  dirty,  he  was  not  to  he 
blamed  for  it.  The  choirs  sang  for  all  the  different  denominations,  as 
the  different  ministers  would  not  fill  their  special  pulpits  every  Sun- 
day, but  had  to  preach  in  other  places.  The  music  was  as  good  as  now. 
There  were  many  excellent  singers  there  th<»n,  and  serenades  were  a 
pleasant  way  of  showing  regard  for  friends. 

At  the  first  bit  of  sleighing,  everything  that  could  be  forced  into  use 
was  made  to  do  service  for  a  sleighing,  and  I  do  not  remember  whether 
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it  was  a  crockery  crate  or  a  dry  goods  box  that  I  had  my  first  ride  in, 
accompanied  by  a  fine  young  man  of  the  mercantile  persuasion.  There 
•  used  to  be  general  sleighridcs,  often  out  to  the  Halfway  house  on  Web- 
ster's Prairie.  Then  in  the  summer — picnics  to  the  Dells,  and  some- 
times dancing  on  the  bridge.  I  remember  a  large  party  of  young  people 
were  asked  out  in  the  country  to  eat  honey  and  hot  biscuits ;  after  getting 
ready  to  go  home  the  gentlemen  were  asked  to  pay  for  the  supper.  I 
will  not  say  where  it  was,  as  the  descendants  still  live  in  this  region. 
There  was  more  real  enjoyment  socially  then  than  now;  because  every 
one  was,  so  to  speak,  on  an  equality  and  no  one  trying  to  outdo  others 
in  any  direction. 

Fancy  a  time  when  the  fashion  of  your  clothes  did  not  cause  you  any 
extra  thought  or  trouble !  Not  that  any  were  indifferent  to  the  way  they 
were  made,  but  provided  the  material  was  good  and  the  style  becoming, 
a  dress  could  be  worn  till  it  was  worn  out ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  recall  any 
decided  article  of  dress  that  you  could  say  was  fashionable  but  little 
fancy  silk  aprons;  and  following  that,  a  change  in  sleeves  came  about, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  bondage  has  grown  heavier  year  by  year,  until 
women  are  now  in  a  slavery  that  affects  soul  and  body  and  no  emanci- 
pator in  sight! 

One  of  the  early  diversions  was  a  celebration  when  the  railroad  was 
finished  through  Newport  Town  and  a  station  built  on  this  side  of  the 
river  near  Lynch 's.  One  enthusiastic  woman  made  a  cake  station  in 
imitation  of  the  one  just  built  and  where  the  celebration  was  held ;  but 
cake  and  station  have  long  been  gone  "and  forgotten. 

Pleasant  teas,  which  were  suppers,  were  common,  and  the  good  things 
to  eat  were  as  choice  as  now,  but  not  served  in  courses.  When  you  sat 
down  to  the  table  you  knew  what  you  were  to  have  and  so  knew  what 
you  could  safely  leave  out,  if  you  didn't  like  it.  The  society  of  fifty 
years  ago  was  not  so  different  from  these  days  as  one  might  think.  The 
seminary  at  Newport  opened  and  conducted  by  a  graduate  of  the  Mary 
Lyon  Seminary,  and  with  a  corps  of  most  excellent  teachers,  shows  what 
was  thought  necessary  for  the  people  there.  Scholars  came  from  away 
— among  whom  was  sweet  Mary  McClay,  who  was  brought  and  entered 
there  by  her  aunt,  Julia  Dent,  of  the  Grant  family  of  Dents. 

You  may  ask  what  became  of  that  seminary?  The  principal  was 
Mrs.  Cooley,  whose  husband,  the  Reverend  Cooley,  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Newport.  The  church  was  not  pleased  with 
the  Reverend  Cooley,  and  he  was  notified  of  the  fact.  His  feelings  were 
so  deeply  injured  that  he  split  up  the  pulpit  so  no  one  else  could  use  it. 
It  was  a  striking  piece  of  furniture,  entirely  covered  with  red  plush, 
and  was  a  dead  loss  for  use,  but  a  good  thing  to  get  rid  of.  As  the 
husband  was  out  of  a  place,  the  school  had  to  be  closed.  The  large 
square  building  near  Kerfoot's  was  built  for  the  seminary,  but  after- 
wards used  for  the  common  school  and  finally  moved  away.    The  Con- 
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gregatioual  Church  uses  one  of  the  large  upper  rooms  for  church  services, 
and  the  bell  on  the  building  belonged  to  the  church  and  was  bought  by 
private  subscription,  and  it  now  hangs  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  KiU" 
bourn. 

Newport  Transferred  to  Kilbourn 

The  removal  of  Newport  to  Kilbourn  took  almost  all  of  the  desirable 
people,  and  was  so  complete  that  the  lives  of  the  two  towns  cannot  be 
separated.  To  the  circle  when  moved  was  added  the  charming  family 
of  Mr.  Holly— intelligent,  cultivated  and  social,  they  were  always  ready 
to  move  in  anything  desirable,  and  the  picnics  they  were  always  stirring 
up  are  still  a  pleasant  memory  to  me,  at  least.  Newport  and  Kilbourn 
were  surely  favored  in  the  quality  of  most  of  the  early  settlers. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  and  its  long  continuance,  changed 

the  tenor  of  many  lives  so  that  the  ordinary  things  of  life  took  on  new 

shapes,  and  there  was  a  new  atmosphere  from  that  time  on.    But  the 

streets  and  houses  of  Newport  are  as  plain  to  my  inward  vision  as  those 

of  Kilbourn  today,  and  the  ghosts  of  vanished  days  and  people  are  all 

about  me  when  T  wish  to  call  them  forth. 
« 

Story  op  Newport 
By  W.  S.  Marshall 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1832,  John  Metcalf,  who  in  later  years 
owned  the  upper,  or  Lyons,  sawmill  on  the  Baraboo  River,  and  Daniel 
Whitney,  the  first  white  owner  of  the  site  of  the  present  City  of  Port- 
age, obtained  the  right  to  cut  lumber  and  make  shingles  on  the  land  be- 
longing to  the  Menominie  Indians.  These  lands  were  located  on  both 
banks  of  the  upper  Wisconsin  river.  Late  in  the  fall  of  that  year  they 
started  for  the  upper  river.  They  took  with  them  a  two  man  power 
sawmill.  It  was  a  whip  or  pit  saw.  Tt  was  to  be  operated  as  follows: 
A  pit  some  seven  feet  deep  was  dug  and  across  this  pit  the  log  which  was 
to  be  cut  into  boards  or  planks  was  laid.  One  man  being  stationed  in 
the  pit  and  the  other  on  the  log.  the  saw  was  drawn  alternately  up  and 
down  and  by  this  means  the  log  was  sawed  into  boards  or  planks  of  the 
thickness  desired  by  the  operators. 

These  men,  during  the  winter  of  1832-33  thus  manufactured  lumber 
and  in  the  spring  of  1833  they  built  from  it  the  first  lumber  raft  on  the 
upper  river.  With  this  raft  they  made  the  pioneer  run  down  the  river, 
through  the  Dells,  and  to  the  site  of  the  present  City  of  Portage. 

Thus  was  begun  a  lumber  traffic  on  the  Wisconsin  River  which  in 
the  eighteen  or  twenty  years  following  grew  to  a  great  volume,  a  traffic 
which  in  the  years  from  1849  to  1856  required  the  construction  of  from 
2.000  to  3,000  rafts  annually  and  gave  employment  to  4.000  or  5,000 
rivermen  during  the  spring  and  summer  rafting  season. 
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It  was  with  a  view  to  securing  a  portion  of  the  supply  trade  of  this 
army  of  river  men  that  a  village  and  a  store  were  established  at  the 
point  where  Dell  Creek  joins  ihe  Wisconsin  River,  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Sauk  County. 

For  a  distance  of  eight  miles  or  more  above  the  mouth  of  Dell  Creek 
the  river  runs  between  high  rock  walls  which  narrow  for  a  portion  of 
the  way  to  a  width  of  less  than  seventy-five  feet.  Through  this  gorge, 
when  the  water  was  high  enough  to  permit  the  running  of  rafts,  the  river 
boiled  and  whirled  in  a  swift,  angry  current.  This  gorge  forms  what  is 
called  the  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin  River  and  was  the  most  dangerous  and 
difficult  stretch  of  water  for  the  raftsmen  to  encounter  in  all  the  long 
trip  from  the  mills  to  the  market. 

. 

The  Old-Time  Lumber  Rafts 

■ 

■ 

The  Wisconsin  River  raft  of  those  days  was  constructed  of  two 
strings,  of  ten  or  twelve  cribs  each,  of  boards  or  planks.  Each  crib  was 
built  up  of  tiers  of  boards  alternately  packed  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
so  that  the  crib,  when  complete  formed  a  square  packed  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  in  depth  and  the  dimensions  of  the  square  were  those 
of  the  length  of  the  boards  forming  the  crib.  That  is,  sixteen  foot 
boards  formed  a  crib  sixteen  feet  square,  etc.  Ten  or  twelve  of  these 
cribs,  coupled  together  tandem,  formed  a  string,  and  two  strings  coupled 
side  by  side  formed  a  raft.  These  rafts  were  fitted  with  long,  broad 
bladed  oars,  attached  to  long  timber  stems,  an  oar  at  each  end  of  each 
string.  A  raft  crew  consisted  of  from  two  to  four  men.  Several  rafts 
formed  a  fleet. 

Ordinarily,  in  good  stage  of  water  on  the  open  river,  two  men  were 
crew  enough  to  handle  the  raft,  but  in  running  through  the  Dells  in 
high  stage  of  water  the  rafts  were  separated  into  single  strings  and  the 
oars  manned  by  double  crews.  Sometimes,  in  a  fair  stage  of  the  river, 
the  rafts  were  not  separated  into  strings,  but  the  crews  of  two  or  more 
rafts  were  employed  to  man  the  oars.  So,  in  passing  this  stTetch  of  the 
river,  the  raft  or  the  string  was  run  to  a  point  below  the  Dells  and  then 
tipd  up  and  the  men  doubled,  or  walked  back  to  the  head,  and  ran  the 
remaining  part  through. 

Just  below  the  mouth  of  Dell  Creek,  the  river  makes  a  bend  forming 
a  great  cove  or  bay,  some  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  stretching  from  the  creek  to  Sugar  Bowl  Rock.  This  bay 
was  the  first  available  place  of  any  size,  below  the  Dells,  where  the  rafts 
or  half  rafts  could  be  tied  up  to  remain  while  the  crews  returned  to  the 
head  of  the  Dells  for  the  remaining  strings,  and  here  was  the  grand  re- 
assembling point  for  them  after  passing  the  Dells.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  that  bay  completely  covered  with  tied-up  rafts.  This 
favorable  location  caused  the  mouth  of  Dell  Creek  to  become  a  division, 
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a  re-victualing  and  resting  place  for  the  raftsmen  before  they  started  on 
the  long  run  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  Mississippi.  The 
settlement  itself  was  at  first  called  Dell  Creek. 

About  the  year  1841  John  Mead,  Samuel  Bentley  and  J.  B.  McNeal 
located  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  opening  up  fields  or  clearings  some 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  south,  on  the  uplands.  Two  years  later  a  Mr. 
Jenson  took  up  a  claim  and  cleared  and  broke  up  a  field  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  south  of  Mead's  field.  In  1848  Joseph  Sanders  settled  and  began 
farming  one-quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Mead's.  The  old  Mead,  Jenson 
and  Sanders  fields  are  now  included  in  the  fields  of  the  farm  owned  by 
Judge  Marshall. 

About  this  time  Frank  Darrow  established  a  general  store  at  Dell 
Creek. 

Tbadino  Point  at  Dell  Creek 

The  principal  outlet  which  the  early  settlers  had  for  their  surplus 
produce  was  the  raftsmen's  trade  at  Dell  Creek.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  they  here  found  a  ready  market  for  flour,  butter,  chickens,  eggs 
and  vegetables.  In  the  fall  and  winter  the  pinery  trade  took  their  spare 
feed,  grain,  flour,  pork,  beef,  and  the  yokes  of  oxen  which  some  of  them 
fitted  up  for  this  trade.  Dell  Creek  was  the  outfitting  point  for  the 
upper  river  lumber  camps. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  explanation,  that  the  mouth  of  Dell 
Creek  was,  from  its  location,  the  logical  point  for  a  great  trading  town 
to  grow  up,  under  the  conditions  as  they  existed  at  this  early  date. 

In  the  fall  of  1849  a  flouring  mill  was  completed  and  put  in  oper- 
ation at  the  point  on  Dell  Creek  where  Delton  is  now  located,  two  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  The  settlers  began  to  come  and  to  locate 
and  open  up  farms  in  great  numbers,  for  now  there  was  a  ready  means 
of  preparing  their  grain  for  market  and  the  market  at  Dell  Creek  was 
fast  growing  in  importance. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  the  small  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
was  surprised  one  day  by  the  advent  of  a  small  steamboat  which  came 
up  the  river  from  the  Mississippi,  ladened  with  goods  and  to  purchase 
produce  from  below.  Here  was  a  demonstration  that  the  Wisconsin 
River  was  a  navigable  stream  and,  as  the  boat  could  not  go  through  the 
DeUs,  Dell  Creek  was  the  head  of  navigation.  This  meant  much  at  that 
time.  The  Government  had  begun  the  improvement  of  the  Fox  River. 
A  canal  was  to  cut  the  narrow  portage  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin, 
only  eighteen  miles  below.  Then  the  trade  of  the  great  lakes  was  to 
come  here  by  water,  as  well  as  trade  from  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf. 
Here  was  the  location  for  a  great  inland  port.  It  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  capitalists  and  in  1852  Newport  was  founded. 
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Newport  Christened 

The  village  was  laid  out  and  christened  Newport  by  Edward  Norris 
and  John  Marshall.  It  included  finally  all  the  east  side  of  the  creek  to 
the  hills  and  the  west  side  up  to  a  point  some  100  yards  west  of 
where  the  Eerfoot  house  now  stands  and  thence  south  to  where  stands 
the  old  brick  house  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  near  the  Kilbourn  and  Delton 
road.  Calculations  were  made  for  a  large  city.  It  was  not  to  remain 
a  village  long. 

The  same  year  Marshall  and  Norris  built  a  dam  across  Dell  Creek 
and  erected  a  sawmill,  about  forty  rods  above  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 
They  began  cutting  lumber  for  the  settlers  and  for  building  up  the  town. 

The  writer  first  saw  the  place  in  1854.  At  this  time  it  was  growing 
very  fast.  William  Steele  had  built  a  hotel  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek. 
It  was  occupied  by  Charles  Burhans.  One  Clark  was  building  a  much 
larger  hotel  on  the  west  side  of  the  flat,  near  where  the  Kerfoot  house 
stands,  but  nearer  the  river.  John  Marshall  was  operating  some  five 
or  six  stores.  Doctor  Jenkins  had  moved  from  Delton  to  Newport  and 
opened  a  drug  store.  There  were,  of  course,  several  saloons.  Hoffman 
was  building  what  was,  in  those  days,  a  mammoth  brewery,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  when  the  rafting  season  was  on,  the  place  was  a  lively 
one,  both  day  and  night. 

About  this  time  and  during  the  next  year  it  seemed  to  be  fully  set- 
tled that  the  new  railroad  which  was  being  built  west  from  Milwaukee 
was  to  cross  the  river  here.  There  had  been  three  surveys  made  and 
those  on  the  inside  had  reliable  information  that  the  one  byway  of  New- 
port was  reported  as  the  best.  Everything  pointed  to  its  sure  location 
here.  The  river  was  to  be  bridged  and  the  depot  built  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  The  boom  was  on  in  earnest.  There  was  a  great  rush  to  get 
in  on  the  ground  floor. 

About  this  time  a  party  of  the  citizens  obtained  a  charter  for  a  dam 
to  harness  the  waters  of  the  "Wisconsin  River  and  began  advertising  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  place  as  a  manufacturing  point.  Capital- 
ists were  attracted,  some  of  them  coming  from  Milwaukee  to  look  the 
situation  over.  And  in  their  estimation  here  was  indeed  the  ideal  place 
for  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  city,  accessible  as  it  would  be  by  rail  to 
the  markets  of  the  east  and  west,  provided  by  nature  with  a  water  route 
to  the  south,  and,  when  the  Government  improvement  of  the  Fox  River 
should  be  complete,  with  available  water  communication  with  the  great 
lakes.  Competition  in  rates  between  the  water  and  rail  outlets  would 
assure  reasonable  freight  rates  for  material  in  and  product  out  Where 
could  a  more  enticing  prospect  be  found  for  a  profitable  investment  of 
capital  ? 

Wisconsin  Hydraulic  Company  Enters 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  these  capitalists  made  a  proposal 
to  the  owners  of  the  town  site  and  to  the  parties  holding  the  charter  for 
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the  dam,  which  was  favorably  considered.  The  Milwaukee  capitalists, 
in  connection  with  some  eastern  people,  organized  a  company,  the  Wis- 
consin Hydraulic  Company,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  between 
this  company  and  Edward  Norris  and  John  Marshall,  whereby  the 
Newport  parties  agreed  to  deed  to  the  Hydraulic  Company  a  one-half 
interest  in  all  unsold  lots  in  the  Marshall  and  Norris  plats  of  the  city; 
for  no  one  demeaned  it  by  calling  it  a  village  now.  The  company  of 
citizens  also  agreed  to  turn  over  to  the  Hydraulic  Company  the  charter 
which  had  been  obtained  for  the  damming  of  the  river.  Meanwhile  an 
East  Newport  village  had  been  surveyed  on  the  Columbia  County  side 
of  the  river,  and  the  owner  of  this  village  plat  also  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Hydraulic  Company  agreeing  to  give  them  one-half  of 
the  unsold  lots  in  that  village.  In  consideration  of  these  concessions 
the  company  agreed  to  put  in  the  water  power  improvements  and  install 
the  power  ready  for  manufacturing  plants. 

Now  there  was  considerable  property  which  the  company  would  have 
to  acquire  and  which,  belonging  to  other  parties,  was  not  included  in  this 
contract.  As  this  property  was  vital  to  their  project,  the  Hydraulic 
Company  would  be  obliged  to  purchase  it  before  they  could  begin  the 
work.  The  site  for  the  dam  selected  by  them  was  outside  the  city  plats, 
just  above  on  the  river.  The  plan  was  to  put  the  dam  across  the  river 
at  the  point  selected,  then  take  the  water  through  a  canal  just  above  the 
dam  across  into  Dell  Creek  pond ;  then  to  use  the  water  from  a  race 
leading  from  this  pond  to  down  the  bank  of  the  river  below  the  mouth 
of  Dell  Creek  and  so  discharge  it,  after  passing  through  the  wheels,  into 
the  river  again. 

To  carry  out  this  plan  the  company  must  acquire  the  Dell  Creek 
power  and  flowage  rights.  They  must  also  acquire  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  where  the  dam  was  to  abut  the  banks  and  also  the  right 
of  way  for  the  head  race,  across  from  the  river  to  the  Dell  Creek  Valley. 
To  prevent  parties  from  putting  a  prohibitive  price  on  the  needed  prop- 
erties it  was  agreed  the  deal  should  remain  a  secret  until  such  time  as 
the  company  was  ready  to  begin  work  and,  to  insure  this,  the  bond 
which  had  been  given  and  the  contracts  which  had  been  made  were  not 
to  be  put  on  record  for  a  time,  and  all  parties  were  to  suppress  infor- 
mation regarding  the  trade. 

The  Dell  Creek  mill  and  power  had  changed  hands  several  times 
before  this  for  a  consideration  of  $2,000  or  less.  It  was  no  longer  owned 
by  Norris  and  Marshall.  The  land  where  the  dam  was  to  abut  on  either 
side  was  not  expected  to  cost  more  than  $10  or  $12  an  acre,  as  it  was  not 
tillable.  The  same  was  true  of  most  of  the  ground  required  for  the  head 
race  and  where  the  lower  or  discharge  race  was  to  go.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  agreement,  it  was  said  that  the  news  of  the  trade  became  public 
property  almost  at  once.  It  was  thought  that  the  Columbia  County 
village  owners  put  their  contract  on  record  in  Portage  almost  immediately 
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and  visions  of  great  gains  haunted  the  minds  of  the  owners  of  property 
which  must  be  acquired  by  the  company. 

When  the  representative  of  the  Hydraulic  Company  came  on  to 
negotiate  for  the  needed  property  he  found  that  the  people  with  whom 
he  must  deal  for  the  same  were  out  for  the  wealth  in  sight.  A  company 
of  twelve  of  the  citizens  had,  since  the  news  of  the  projected  improve- 
ment became  public,  made  up  a  pool  by  putting  in  $175  eaoh  and  had 
purchased  the  Dell  Creek  power  for  the  sum  of  $2,000.  They  now  wanted 
$2,000  or  more  for  each  share,  or  over  $24,000  in  all.  Ten  acres  of  land 
which  included  the  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  where  the  dam 
was  to  be  located  and  where  the  head  race  was  to  leave  the  river,  had 
just  been  purchased  by  Ephraim  Kingsbury  for  $10  per  acre.  He  would 
not  sell  for  less  than  $1,000  per  acre.  Lots  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
creek  which  were  comparatively  valueless  before,  but  which  were 
now  needed  for  carrying  out  the  projected  plans,  were  held  at 
$1,000  or  more  each.  The  town  was  on  the  greatest  sort  of  a  boom. 
People  were  moving  in,  investing  and  building.  Local  owners  were 
marking  up  the  lots  over  night  and  so  accumulating  easy  wealth.  The 
town  now  had  1.200  to  1,500  residents  and  prospects  of  thousands  to  come. 
The  obstacles  proved  too  much  for  the  Hydraulic  Company.  Their  rep- 
resentative went  away  without  purchasing  any  property.  A  change 
came  over  the  apparent  plans  of  the  railway  company.  It  was  said  that 
they  were  encountering  like  difficulties  in  obtaining  needed  property. 

Newport  Given  the  "Go  By" 

At  all  events,  it  soon  became  noised  abroad  that  a  resurvey  of  the 
routes  had  been  made  and  that  it  had  resulted  in  the  recommendation 
of  the  route  crossing  the  river  where  Kilbourn  is  now  located  as  being 
the  most  practical  and  available.  The  railroad  grade  work  which,  in 
1855,  had  reacherl  the  "Wisconsin  River  bank  at  Lone  Rock,  just  below 
Newport,  was  being  continued  on  up  the  river,  indicating  that  Newport 
was  to  be  given  the  "go  by." 

The  above  is  the  version  of  the  Hydraulic  Company's  change  of 
base,  as  the  writer  has  it,  and  but  recently,  from  as  near  first  hands  as 
one  could  hope  to  get  it  after  so  long  a  time.  My  informant  is  the  son 
of  the  original  Milwaukee  promoter  of  the  Hydralic  Company.  This  son 
was  the  representative  sent  on  to  acquire  the  needed  properties  for  the 
improvement  and  was  the  accredited  engineer  of  the  Hydraulic  Com- 
pany. 

There  was  another  version  given  in  after  years  by  some  of  the  old 
Newport  citizens  and  it  is  as  follows:  "The  hopes  of  the  people  who 
had  made  investments  here  were  blasted  by  an  over  abundance  of 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Byron  Kilbourn.  All  were  anxiously  and 
confidently  awaiting  the  event  of  the  iron  horse,  having  received  the 
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positive  assurance  from  the  railroad  manager  that  the  La  Crosse  & 
Milwaukee  would  cross  the  river  at  this  point.  Hotels,  stores,  schools, 
churches  and  dwellings  were  reared  and  occupied.  Village  lots  were 
selling  at  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars  each,  and  every- 
body was  happy.  The  citizens  had  got  a  charter  for  a  dam  and  were 
about  to  harness  the  old  Wisconse  to  turbine  wheels,  but  they  were 
induced  to  make  over  the  charter  to  the  Wisconsin  Hydraulic  Company, 
composed  chiefly  of  railroad  directors,  who  immediately  obtained  an 
amendment  permitting  them  to  remove  the  site  to  Kilbourn.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  Newport  went  into  a  decline  from  which  it 
never  recovered." 

This  latter  version  is  given  in  Butterfield's  "History  of  Sauk 
County,"  and  practically  embodies  the  belief  of  many  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  who  were  innocent  sufferers. 

The  most  of  the  people  living  in  the  country  outside  the  town 
believed  at  the  time  it  was  the  greed  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  who  were  there  not  alone  for  their  health  but  for  "all  there  was 
in  it,"  which  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  collapse,  and  the  inside 
history,  as  it  was  recently  given  to  the  writer,  seems  to  agree  perfectly 
with  the  circumstances  as  they  appeared  to  outsiders  at  the  time.  His 
informant  stated  to  him  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  (the  informant's) 
father,  none  of  the  railroad  men  were  connected  with  the  power  scheme, 
though  all  were  friendly  to  it.  This  being  the  case,  it  might  have  had 
an  influence  in  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  plans.  Most  people 
understood  that  the  power  location  had  been  abandoned  long  before  it 
was  known  that  the  railroad  was  going  by. 

It  was  a  matter  which  was  much  discussed  in  the  home  of  the  writer 
at  the  time.  His  father  had  recently  come  from  an  eastern  city  where 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  Among 
other  projects,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  cotton  mill  in  Newport.  Hence 
he  was  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  matter  and  had  discussed  the 
plans  quite  freely  with  the  parties  who  represented  the  power  company. 
It  was  his  understanding  of  the  matter  at  the  time  that,  to  use  his  way 
of  expressing  it,  "some  of  Newport  people  had  overreached  in  their 
greed  for  gain  and  had  killed  the  goose  which  might  have  laid  the 
golden  eggs." 

Whatever  caused  the  change  of  plan,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that 
Newport  had  received  its  death  blow.  The  clank  of  the  hammer,  as  it 
fell  on  the  spikes,  across  the  river,  where  the  rails  were  being  laid  pass- 
ing Newport  could  be  plainly  heard  in  the  stricken  village  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  and,  to  the  ears  of  those  disappointed  people,  must 
have  been  about  as  cheering  as  the  clods  falling  on  the  coffin  at  a  burial. 
When,  in  February,  1856,  the  first  house  started  from  Newport,  bound 
for  the  site  of  Kilbourn,  it  was  anything  but  a  gala  day  in  the  old  town. 
The  writer  drove  two  yokes  of  the  many  yokes  of  oxen  which  assisted  in 
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that  exodus.  The  building  moved  was  the  hotel  from  East  Newport.  It 
was  the  first  frame  house  to  mark  the  new-horn  City  of  Kilhburn.  It 
flourished  there  for  many  years  as  the  Tanner  House  and  is  still  stand- 
ing, merged  in  the  Finch  House  of  today.  It  has  long  sinee  lost  its 
identity  and  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  a  few  of  the  old  pioneers. 

Could  Not  Believe  the  Town  Dead 

A  few  of  the  other  houses  and  some  of  the  husiness  firms  soon  fol- 
lowed, but  many  of  the  people  could  not  be  comforted  nor  could  they 
believe  that  Newport  was  really  dead.  They  were  sure  it  must  rise 
again.  From  the  position  where  they  were  inclined  to  dictate 
terms  the  people  had  now  reached  a  point  where  they  were  humble. 
By  December,  1857,  they  thought  that,  if  the  railroad  company  could 
be  induced  to  allow  a  station  on  the  line  opposite  the  town,  Newport 
might  still  retain  her  trade  and  glory.  This  station  would  accommodate 
Bamboo,  Delton,  Reedsburg  and  Newport  and  all  the  neighboring 
country  between  these  towns. 

A  petition  to  the  directors  of  the  railrond  company  was  circulated 
by  the  Newport  remnant.  It  was  signed  by  the  most  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  the  places  named.  The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  that 
the  Town  of  Newport  be  allowed  to  erect  a  depot  on  the  line  of  the  road 
where  it  ran  nearest  the  village,  at  their  expense  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  and  that  the  trains  be  allowed  to  make  regular  stops  there 
for  the  taking  on  and  letting  off  of  passengers,  and  for  the  receiving 
and  delivering  of  freight.   This  prayer  was  granted. 

Hope  again  animated  the  town  and  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and 
saw  was  heard  again  in  the  almost  deserted  village.  The  exodus  of  build- 
ings  and  of  business  firms  was  stayed  for  a  time.  Within  the  next  ten 
or  twelve  weeks,  one  of  the  handsomest  depots  on  the  line  was  erected 
by  the  Newport  people  and  by  the  last  of  February,  1858,  it  was  ready 
for  opening.  On  the  25th  day  of  February,  1858,  there  was  a  grand 
jubilee  and  festival,  to  which  the  residents  of  all  the  surrounding 
country  had  been  invited.  It  was  called,  by  the  hopeful  and  overjoyed 
people  of  the  village,  "The  resurrection  of  Newport."  There  was  a 
procession,  a  banquet  and  a  great  dance.  It  was  certainly  a  red  letter 
day  for  the  old  town  and  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  participants. 
Among  the  toasts  given  at  the  banquet  were  many  which  were  decided 
slurs  on  the  railway  managers  who,  in  acceding  to  the  petition  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  the  depot  matter,  should  have  been  regarded  as 
benefactors.  Ever  after  there  seemed  to  be  a  spirit  of  antagonism 
between  the  powers  that  controlled  the  road  and  the  Newport  people. 

Last  Flare  to  the  Torch 

This  resurrection  was  the  last  flare  to  the  torch.  Newport  was  too 
far  gone  and  soon  was  in  the  pangs  of  a  second  death.    The  people  soon 
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lwgan  to  leave  and  the  houses  to  go  to  Reedsburg,  Barahoo,  and  Kil- 
bourn,  or  out  in  the  country.  For  ten  years  thereafter  the  place  was 
slowly  but  surely  sliding  off  the  map,  and  when  the  postofhVe  was  dis- 
continued, in  April,  1868,  and  the  tax  collector  dropped  the  Newport 
lots  from  the  tax  rolls  and  ceased  to  advertise  them  for  sale  for  taxes, 
Newport  was  indeed  dead  and  became  but  a  memory. 

Today  but  four  houses,  out  of  all  the  hundreds  which  once  made  up 
the  village,  mark  the  site.  These  are  the  Vanderpool  home,  once  the 
palatial  residence  of  the  town,  now  the  summer  home  of  the  Kerfoot 
family;  the  brick  house  on  the  hill,  near  the  Delton  and  Kilbourn  road, 
built  by  the  Topping  family;  the  little  wooden  cottage  nearer  the  road, 
below  the  brick  house,  once  the  home  of  the  Murrays,  and  the  house  now 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Albert  House,  near  the  river  road,  east  of  the  creek, 
erected  by  Mr.  Scott.  Murray  was  the  master  stone  mason  of  the  town, 
and  he  was  also  a  well  digger  and  dug  the  first  well  in  the  village.  Mr. 
Scott  was  the  last  of  the  old  inhabitants  to  leave  the  dead  village.  He 
did  not  give  up  hope  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  Deserted  Village  op  Today 

The  old  village  streets  are  all  grown  up  to  locust  trees  and  silver 
poplars,  the  descendants  of  the  early  shade  trees.  The  streets  can  only 
l>e  traced  by  lines  of  pits  which  were  once  cellars  under  residences  and 
stores.  An  occasional  clump  of  lilacs  remains  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
home  which  some  hopeful  soul  was  once  bent  on  beautifying  with  shrubs 
and  flowers.  The  old  gig  paths  which  were  worn  deep  by  the  feet  of  the 
raftsmen  as  they  walked  l>ack  from  the  cove  below  the  town  to  the  head 
of  the  Dells  for  the  remaining  strings  of  rafts  are  still  plainly  to  be 
traced,  but  these  paths  are  now  pointed  out  to  the  wondering  tourists  as 
old  Indian  trails.  The  old  brewery  vault  has  been  re-christened.  It  is 
now  the  Robbers'  Den.  Sugar  Howl  Rock  and  Lone  Rock  retain  the 
names  they  bore  in  the  olden  time. 

The  other  points  of  prominent  rock,  nameless  in  the  old  time,  are 
now  called  in  the  furtherance  of  tourist  interest,  Echo  Point,  Bear's 
Cave,  Observation  Point.  Chimney  Rock,  Signal  Peak,  etc. 

If  the  memory  of  Newport,  so  long  dead,  shall  be  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  curious  in  the  annals  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Sauk 
County,  the  writer  will  feel  compensated  for  the  labor  of  recording  it. 

Faded  Ikon  Industries  ok  I ronton 

The  iron  industries  which  for  some  twenty  years  made  the  Village 
of  Ironton  and  its  neighborhood  a  very  busy  and  promising  section  of 
the  county  are  also  past  history.  The  commencement  of  that  local  chap- 
ter was  the  arrival  of  David  C.  Reed,  founder  of  Reedsburg.  to  section 
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10,  south  of  the  village  to  be  founded,  and  the  purchase  by  him  from 
C.  C.  Washburae  of  the  southwest  quarter  thereof,  on  which  iron  ore 
was  afterward  developed.  Mr.  Reed  mortgaged  the  property  to  George 
Tibbitt  and  in  1855  Jonas  Tower  came  into  possession  of  it.  Mr.  Tower 
believed  the  deposits  could  be  worked  to  advantage,  bought  the  site  of  the 
Village  of  Ironton,  laid  out  the  town  on  the  bands  of  the  Little  Baraboo, 
opened  a  store,  erected  buildings  for  mills  and  furnaces,  and,  although 
he  associated  others  with  him  in  the  early  period  of  the  iron  boom,  he 
eventually  shouldered  the  burden  himself,  until  his  death  in  1863.  The 
property  then  passed  to  John  F.  Smith  and  his  associates.  The  mines 
and  the  furnaces  a  mile  north,  with  buildings  and  apparatus — that  is, 
the  entire  plants  at  the  ore  beds  and  the  manufactory,  with  large  outfit 
required  for  transportation,  were  then  valued  at  over  $100,000,  which 
then  was  a  large  figure.  Under  Mr.  Smith's  management  the  Tower 
estate  and  mining  and  manufacturing  properties  so  increased  that  at 
his  death  in  1878  they  were  probated  at  $170,000.  A  large  foundry  had 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  furnace  and  much  of  the  ore 
was  shipped  in  the  form  of  metal  work  for  agricultural  implements, 
kettles,  wagon  tires  and  various  castings.  But  such  enterprises  were 
doomed  to  collapse  when  it  was  evident  that  Ironton  would  fail  to  secure 
the  transportation  facilities  necessary  to  move  such  output  to  advan- 
tageous markets;  also,  as  has  been  noted  elsewhere,  when  the  vast  ton- 
nage of  the  ores  of  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  came  into  compe- 
tition with  the  comparatively  tiny  quantities  which  could  be  mined  from 
sections  9  and  10,  of  the  Town  of  Ironton.  The  decline  and  almost  dis- 
appearance of  the  mines  at  that  locality,  and  the  village  founded  on 
them,  are  virtual  repetitions  of  the  story  of  Newport  in  the  far  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  county. 

There  are  now  a  few  houses  and  a  postoffice  at  Ironton,  as  well  as 
at  Lime  Ridge,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  town.  They  are  both  little 
rural  communities,  with  few  ambitions  and  rivalries. 

Other  points  of  some  local  significance,  most  of  them  former  post- 
offices  which  have  been  absorbed  by  the  rural  mail  routes,  are  Black 
Hawk,  Troy  Township ;  Loreto,  Bear  Creek  Township ;  Woodlawn  in  the 
Town  of  Washington;  Walton,  Woodland  Township;  Witweir,  Troy: 
Denzer  and  Leland,  Honey  Creek ;  Cassel,  Troy. 
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MEMORIES  OF  GREENFIELD  TOWN 

Early  Days  in  Greenfieu>  (by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Palmer) — Town  Appro- 
priately Named — First  White  Settlers — Mrs.  Garrison,  Shrewd 
Promoter — Village  op  Garrison — Indian  Tales — Mills — Railroad 
Nearly  Came — Town  op  Greenfield  (by  E.  D.  Jackson) — Pioneer 
Teachers  op  the  Town — Home  Life  by  Examples — Farm,  a  Manu- 
factory— First  Successful  Apple  Growing  in  the  State — Reli- 
gious Life  and  Camp  Meetings— Death  of  Little  Ones— The  Wil- 
kinsons— Hunting  and  Fishing — Songs  of  the  German  Farmers 
—Memories  of  Vanished  Men  and  Women. 

The  Town  of  Greenfield  is  one  of  the  sections  of  Sauk  County  which 
has  passed  down  the  lanes  of  local  history  quietly  and  contentedly.  It 
has  no  postoffice  centers,  no  railroads,  no  large  industries  and  little  what 
would  be  called  present-day  aggressiveness;  yet  as  much  has  been  written 
of  its  good  people  and  the  serene  beautiful  country  within  its  bounds 
as  of  any  other  part  of  the  county,  and  as  Greenfield  is  typical  of  rather 
an  unusual  phase  of  American  prosperity  and  contentment,  several  rem- 
iniscent papers  are  reproduced. 

Early  Days  in  Greenfield 

By  Mrs.  L.  II.  Palmer 

The  Town  of  Greenfield  formed  a  part  of  Brooklin  (now  Baraboo), 
until  1853,  when  it  was  set  apart  and  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held 
April  5th,  at  the  home  of  John  Munroe,  where  the  first  executive  board 
was  elected.  Leonard  Thompson,  chairman ;  Hiram  Bailey  and  Isaac  V. 
Mack,  side  members;  clerk,  A.  F.  Kellogg;  treasurer,  Amos  Johnson; 
town  school  superintendent,  C.  W.  Kellogg;  assessor,  Nathan  Dennison. 
The  first  ten  years  the  names  Thompson,  Bailey,  Mack,  Kellogg,  Johnson, 
Dennison,  Hoege,  Clark,  Barstow,  Simonds,  Palmer  and  Tucker,  appear 
most  frequently  as  members  of  the  executive  board.  That  they  gov- 
erned wisely  and  well  was  proven  by  the  spirit  of  peace  and  thrift  that 
hovered  over  the  town  at  all  times. 

Town  Appropriately  Named 

To  Nathan  Dennison  belongs  the  honor  of  naming  the  town.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  beautiful  prairie,  lovely  valleys,  and  the  rocky, 
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well-wooded  bluffs,  hemming  in  as  they  do  the  beautiful  Baraboo  River 
as  it  takes  its  winding  eourse  through  the  center  of  the  town  and  flows 
off  through  the  Lower  Narrows  on  its  way  to  the  Wisconsin,  will  agree 
that  the  town  is  appropriately  named,  though,  I  believe,  Mr.  Dennison 
named  it  in  honor  of  his  old  home  in  Vermont. 

First  White  Settlbmi 

Edwin  Johnson,  the  first  white  settler,  built  a  log  cabin  and  started 
a  shoeshop  in  1841,  where  J.  E.  Savage  now  resides,  about  one  mile  east 
of  Baraboo.  It  must  have  been  a  very  primitive  affair  and  poorly  patron- 
ized, as  the  next  settler  was  Richard  Clark,  who  built  a  bachelor  cabin 
the  next  spring,  where  C.  L.  Pearson  now  has  a  home.  His  family  con- 
sisted of  nearly  100  hogs,  and  an  old  horse  named  Nell.  His  son, 
Thomas,  came  the  following  spring  and  located  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  H.  C.  Langdon.  In  1843  he  purchased  a  pair  of  18-inch  burr  mill- 
stones and  erected  a  grist  mill,  as  it  was  then  called,  near  where  the  old 
red  schoolhouse  was  afterward  built.  Farther  up  the  Prothero  (now 
Jeffries)  Creek,  Mason  Prothero  built  and  operated  a  sawmill,  and  still 
farther  up  he  built  a  mill  for  turning  hard  wood.  He  afterwards  sold 
the  sawmill  to  A.  Lezart.  In  1843  Loran  Cowles  settled  on  section  33. 
He  was  the  first  probate  judge  in  Sttuk  County  and  one  of  his  sons,  Dr. 
Charles  Cowles,  was  the  first  physician  in  the  Baraboo  Valley.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Schaffer,  was  the  first  person  to  die,  and  left  a  baby, 
Mary,  who  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Greenfield.  In  1845  Moses 
Nulph  and  Aaron  Nelson  located,  followed  by  Job  Barstow  and  Wm. 
Eikey  in  1846.  The  year  1847  brought  several  families,  namely,  Simeon 
Crandle,  Sr.,  Thomas  Risley,  John  Sanborn,  Andrew  Garrison,  John 
McGee,  Abrara  Hocge,  Thomas  Jones,  Mr.  Denison  and  Geo.  W.  Tucker, 
who  was  the  second  settler  east  of  what  is  now  known  as  Tucker's  bridge. 

Mas.  Garrison,  Shrewd  Promoter 

In  1848  Andrew  Garrison  died  on  the  plains  enroute  to  California 
and  O.  V.  Troop,  a  relative,  came  from  New  Brunswick  to  assist  Mrs. 
Garrison  in  her  many  business  enterprises.  Mrs.  Garrison  was  a  brilliant, 
unscrupulous  woman,  with  a  strong  personality,  very  successful  in  hood- 
winking all  classes,  from  the  professor  to  the  laboring  man.  She  spent 
large  sums  of  other  people's  money  sinking  deep  shafts  to  prospect  for 
copper,  lead  and  gold,  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  getting  a  stock 
company  formed  with  a  heavy  capital,  to  work  the  mines  that  she  was 
in  hopes  of  finding.  She  started  a  pottery  on  her  farm  and  caused  con- 
siderable excitement,  claiming  to  have  had  the  clay  analyzed  and  that 
a  fine  grade  of  china  could  he  made  from  it.  The  clay,  however,  proved 
not  to  be  of  any  value  and  thus  another  one  of  her  bubbles  burst.   O.  V. 
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Troop  at  her  instigation  built  a  dam  across  the  Baraboo  River  on  her 
laud  and  erected  a  sawmill,  which  did  some  business  for  a  time,  but 
was  washed  out  by  a  spring  freshet  and  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
farmers  up  the  river  on  account  of  the  damage  done  by  the  backwater, 
the  dam  was  never  rebuilt. 

"Village"  op  Garrison ville 

While  all  this  was  going  on  Mrs.  Garrison  originated  and  platted  the 
Village  of  Garrisonville.  The  stakes  that  were  used  to  mark  the  boun- 
daries of  the  lots,  and  the  cellars  of  some  of  the  houses  that  were  built, 
were  still  in  existence  within  the  memory  of  the  writer.  She  also  estab- 
lished and  conducted  a  ferry  across  the  Baraboo  River.  As  she  lived 
some  distance  from  the  river  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  provide  some 
means  of  notifying  her  when  people  wished  to  cross.  She  solved  the 
problem  by  hanging  a  cow's  horn  converted  into  a  whistle,  on  a  nearby 
tree.  When  she  succeeded  in  getting  her  town  platted,  she  took  the  plat 
to  Milwaukee,  where  she  succeeded  in  selling  one-fifth  of  the  town  site 
for  $5,000,  by  representing  that  the  town  lay  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation of  the  Baraboo  River  and  that  there  was  a  fine  water  power  at  that 
place,  all  of  which  was  true.  She  also  persuaded  Doctor  Delametes 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  it  would  be  a  paying  proposition  to  build  a 
medical  college  in  Garrisonville,  but  when  lie  came  and  looked  into  the 
matter  he  found  he  had  been  badly  humbugged,  and  he  returned  home  a 
sadder  though  wiser  man. 

The  best  laid  plans  of  men  and  mice  will  sometimes  "gang  astray," 
so  it  was  with  Mrs.  Garrison's.  The  river  was  never  used  for  navigation 
and  Baraboo  developed  so  rapidly  that  Garrisonville  was  soon  deserted, 
though  there  had  been  a  hotel  and  several  houses  erected  and  Mrs.  Gar- 
rison conducted  a  general  store  at  her  home  for  some  time.  Mrs.  Gar- 
rison, after  living  a  long  and  eventful  life,  died  a  number  of  years  ago 
in  Chicago,  suffering  for  the  common  necessities  of  life. 

The  first  school  was  established  in  1850  and  was  taught  by  Miss  Van 
Valkcnbcrg  at  the  home  of  Job  Barstow.  The  following  year  District 
No.  1  was  organized,  covering  a  much  larger  territory  than  it  does  at 
present,  as  settlers  were  few  and  scattered.  The  first  schoolhou.se  was 
made  of  logs  but  was  soon  replaced  by  a  frame  building,  which  served 
for  school  purposes  until  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  moved 
to  a  nearby  farm  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a  granary,  and  a  larger 
building  stands  on  the  old  place  and  is  still  known  as  the  "Eikey  school- 
house." 

The  old  pioneers  thus  early  laid  the  foundation  for  the  high  educa- 
tional standard  that  has  always  been  maintained  in  Greenfield.  There 
have  been  numbers  of  teachers,  town  and  county  superintendents,  assem- 
blymen and  a  state  senator  who  received  all  or  nearly  all  their  early 
education  in  the  schools  of  our  town. 
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Indian  Tales 

The  Indiana  were  an  ever  present  source  of  worry  ami  annoyance 
with  the  good  housewives  in  those  early  days.  They  were  generally 
good  natured,  hut  at  times,  having  imbibed  too  freely  of  the  white  man's 
firewater,  they  were  inclined  to  be  rather  ugly.  We  have  heard  our 
grandmother  tell  an  experience,  that,  to  say  the  least,  was  rather  unpleas- 
ant. Some  Indians  and  their  squaws  stopped  at  the  house  and  wanted 
something  to  eat.  She  told  them  that  she  had  no  bread  baked,  showing 
them  the  dough  in  the  pans  as  proof  of  her  statement.  The  Indians  were 
drunk  and  ugly  and  told  her  to  make  some  bread,  and  sat  down  in  the 
kitchen  to  see  that  she  did  it.  She,  with  three  small  children,  was  alone, 
and  of  course  could  do  nothing  but  obey  orders.  While  waiting  for 
the  bread  the  Indians  went  to  sleep,  and  the  squaws  immediately  arose 
to  the  occasion,  secured  the  guns  and  knives  from  the  Indians,  hid  them 
under  their  blankets;  telling  grandmother  that  "fool  Indian  not  hurt 
white  woman  now,"  hurried  away  as  fast  as  possible,  not  waiting  for 
their  portion  of  the  bread.  When  the  Indians  awoke  they  took  the  bread 
and  decamped,  much  to  grandmother's  relief. 

Greenfield  was  a  favorite  camping  ground  for  the  Indians  on  their 
migratory  trips  across  the  country  from  Baraboo  to  Dekorra,  the  trail 
crossing  the  Baraboo  on  the  rapids  at  the  point  where  Garrisonville  was 
located.  They  hunted,  fished,  and  cultivated  fields  of  corn,  tobacco, 
melons,  beans  and  pumpkins.  Traces  of  some  of  their  cornfields  could 
still  be  found  a  few  years  ago.  The  Indians  have  left  behind  them  as 
mementoes  of  a  rapidly  vanishing  race  caches  or  places  where  they  stored 
food,  mounds  of  several  forms,  the  most  important  being  the  Man 
Mound,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society,  the  State  Archaeological  Society, 
and  the  Landmarks  Committee  of  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  together  with  a  small  plot  of  ground  adjoining  which  we  hope  to 
convert  into  a  pleasure  park,  thus  preserving  the  mound  and  furnishing 
a  pleasant  place  for  holding  picnics.  There  have  been  found  many  fine 
specimens  of  their  handicraft,  such  as  arrow  heads,  points,  spears,  ham- 
mers and  axes,  showing  in  many  instances  very  superior  workmanship. 

The  first  church  to  be  erecled  was  built  by  the  Lutherans  on  section 
18  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and  the  next  was  built  by  the 
Evangelical  Association  of  North  America,  one-half  mile  east  of  Tucker's 
Bridge,  in  1882.  From  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  religious  serv- 
ices have  been  conducted  in  the  schoolhouses  of  the  several  districts. 

Fruit  growing  became  a  leading  industry  in  very  early  times.  Judge 
James  A.  Clark  started  a  nursery  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  S.  S. 
Pearson,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Duchess  apple  into  Wisconsin. 
One  of  the  Duchess  trees  that  he  set  out  lived  until  a  year  ago.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  piece  of  that  old  tree  was  not  used  to  frame  a 
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photograph  of  Judge  Clark  for  the  Historical  Society;  as  he  certainly 
deserves  to  be  remembered  for  starting  an  enterprise  that  has  been  as 
beneficial  to  a  community  as  fruit  culture  has  to  the  farmers  of  Green- 
field. 

Mills 

Some  time  in  the  late  '40s  Win.  Eikey  and  Wm.  Bassett  established  a 
sawmill  on  Leambro  Creek  (better  known  as  Jackson's  Creek),  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  36.  They  sold  out  in  1858  to  S.  Stimetz 
who  continued  the  business  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Stimetz  sold 
the  property  to  Robert  Prentice,  who  converted  it  into  a  flour  and  feed 
mill,  selling  it  to  his  son  Andrew,  who  did  a  thriving  business  until  some- 
where about  1885,  when  he  sold  it  to  Chas.  Falkenstine,  who  still  owns 
the  mill  and  does  a  thriving  business.  II.  W.  Konkel  owns  a  flour,  feed 
and  saw  mill  farther  up  the  creek  and  though  the  plant  was  burned  down 
two  years  ago  he  rebuilt  and  is  doing  a  fine  business. 

Wm.  Eikey,  the  first  white  settler  east  of  Tucker's  Bridge,  located 
on  section  25  because  of  a  fine  lime  ledge  that  cropped  out  at  that  place. 
He  was  a  mason  by  trade  and  knew  the  value  of  good  lime.  He  con- 
structed a  kiln  and  for  many  years  burned  all  the  lime  used  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  This  lime  was  stronger  than  the  magnesian  lime, 
and  although  it  was  fine  for  stone  work,  it  was  not  liked  as  well  for 
plastering,  as  it  was  rather  dark. 

In  1855  John  Dean,  who  was  in  the  wool  business  in  Baraboo,  pur- 
chased a  part  of  section  4  lying  south  of  the  Baraboo  River.  He  thought 
by  ditching  two  small  creeks  together  he  could  get  sufficient  water  power 
to  operate  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  He  moved  a 
building  out  from  Manchester  to  near  where  Lewis  Schreiber's  residence 
now  stands;  he  installed  the  machinery  and  got  everything  ready  for 
work,  but  the  water  proved  insufficient  and  the  project  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. He  moved  the  building  back  to  its  old  place  for  a  time,  but 
finally  deciding  that  he  needed  a  barn  moved  it  back  to  nearly  the  same 
place.  The  farm  was  sold  soon  after  and  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
the  building  was  again  moved  and  found  a  final  resting  place  on  a  sub- 
stantial basement  and  is  used  for  a  barn  by  A.  Fry. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  '60s  the  hop  fever  struck  Greenfield  in  a 
very  violent  form.  The  epidemic  spread  rapidly  until  1868,  when  the 
price  of  hops  dropped  from  65  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound  with  a  sud- 
denness that  made  those  interested  dizzy.  Nearly  every  one  went  out  of 
the  business  at  once  and  it  has  never  been  revived. 

The  farmers  were  badly  handicapped  from  the  first  by  not  having 
a  convenient  market  for  their  produce.  For  a  number  of  years  all  of 
their  produce  had  to  be  drawn  by  teams  to  Madison  and  their  supplies 
brought  back  in  the  same  manner.    It  was  an  expensive,  tiresome  trip 
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and  many  times  by  the  time  the  expenses  of  the  trip  were  paid  the  amount 
left  to  buy  home  comforts  was  discouragingly  small.  Matters  were  helped 
very  much  when  there  was  a  railroad  put  through  Portage,  but  still  it 
was  a  long  drive  and  quite  inconvenient,  especially  when  stock  was  to 
be  handled. 

Railroad  Nearly  Came 

The  farmers  were  very  anxious  for  a  railroad  through  Baraboo  and 
when  the  Baraboo  Air  Line  Railroad  Company  was  organized  they 
gladly  pledged  themselves  to  bonds  for  $5,000,  believing  that  the  road 
would  cross  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town.  When  the  road  was 
finally  laid  the  Air  Line  had  been  consolidated  with  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  and  did  not  cross  Greenfield  at  all.  The  people  were 
greatly  disappointed,  but  paid  the  bonds,  although  a  neighboring  town 
succeeded  in  avoiding  payment  on  some  technicality  of  law. 

Greenfield  has  always  been  quite  a  dairy  section  and  the  first  cheese 
factory  was  a  stock  company  in  1875.  The  members  were  Amos  John- 
son, John  Munroe,  O.  H.  Cook,  Seth  McGilvria,  A.  F.  and  C.  W.  Kellogg, 
Joseph  Palmer,  Henry  Bradbury,  Peter  Wilkinson  and  John  Dean. 
With  a  capital  of  $2,200  they  purchased  an  acre  of  land,  erected  a  build- 
ing, and  carried  on  a  very  successful  business  for  several  years.  The 
property  is  now  owned  by  L.  A.  Johnson,  and  the  building  is  used  for  a 
town  hall. 

Town  of  Greenfield 
By  E.  D.  Jackson 

The  Town  of  Greenfield  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Sauk  County. 
It  is  doubtful  if  its  equal  can  anywhere  be  found  for  scenery  that  defies 
description.  The  view  to  the  east  from  the  high  ground  on  the  Fairfield 
Road  north  of  Baraboo,  presents  this  favored  locality  in  all  its  entrancing 
loveliness.  In  the  foreground  is  Peck's  Prairie  fading  away  toward 
Caledonia  in  the  foot  hills  of  Pine  Bluff  that  seems  to  lord  it  over  the 
surrounding  country.  On  either  side  are  the  bluffs  that  require  only  a 
little  imagination  to  lift  them  into  the  likeness  of  the  Alps  or  our  own 
Sierras;  and  softly  stealing  its  way  along  willow  embowered  shores,  is 
the  silver  thread  of  the  charming  Baraboo,  soon  to  be  lost  to  our  view 
past  the  Narrows  that  open  on  the  great  marsh  toward  Portage  City. 

The  level  or  prairie  country  of  this  valley,  was  first  chosen  for  settle- 
ment by  the  pioneers  fifty  or  more  years  ago;  they  were  largely  New 
York  folks  with  all  the  advanced  ideas  that,  origin  implies.  The  broken 
country  eastward  had  to  wait  until  the  Germans  came.  In  short,  the 
bluffs  especially,  remained  Government  land  long  after  the  farms  in  the 
valley  began  to  feel  the  exhaustion  of  repeated  cropping.   But  immigra- 
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tion,  and  poverty  which  so  commonly  attends,  finally  clothed  the  bluffs 
with  beautiful  farms.  None  but  the  very  poor  would  go  there  at  first. 
They  worked  for  wages  or  on  shares  on  the  valley  farms  until  enabled 
to  carry  on  their  own,  which  had  been  rescued  from  the  stony  hand  of 
nature  by  unremitting  toil.  The  natural  growth  of  trees  made  log  houses 
and  barns.  The  loose  stones  made  permanent  fences.  The  soil  was 
good,  and  that  proved  the  success  of  those  worthy  settlers.  Moreover, 
its  elevation  above  the  early  frost  line  saved  their  corn  and  garden  in 
midsummer  freshness  when  all  were  cut  down  in  the  valley  below.  A 
mixed  population  of  Germans,  Irish,  English  and  other  nationalities 
besides  our  own,  found  lodgement  here  and  converted  what  at  first  seems 
worthless  ground,  into  a  very  Garden  of  Eden  as  it  is  today. 

Pioneer  Teachers  of  the  Town 

Greenfield  was  rightly  named  by  Nathan  Dennison,  one  of  the  early 
settlers,  after  his  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  home.  The  schools  of  this 
town  have  always  been  of  special  interest.  As  far  back  as  when  0. 
Phelps  taught  in  the  Eiky  District  it  was  even  so.  His  enthusiasm  would 
often  take  him  to  a  great  rock  well  upon  the  Pine  Bluff  back  of  the 
schoolhouse,  from  which  commanding  platform  the  whole  locality  would 
resound  with  oratory  as  he  declaimed  the  masterpieces  of  eloquence. 
To  do  this  in  the  biting  air  of  winter  time  meant  the  genuine  spirit  of 
what  these  productions  stood  for.  The  poor  man  was  afflicted  like  many 
of  the  early  inhabitants  with  fever  and  ague,  which  at  times  almost  robbed 
him  of  energy,  when  he  would  fall  asleep  during  school  hours  on  some 
pupil's  desk.  At  such  times,  the  pranks  of  the  latter  would  be  shown  in 
sprinkling  his  face  with  cold  water  that  awakened,  but  never  in  time  to 
discover  the  guilty  one.  This  man  loved  books  and  learning.  He  after- 
wards became  wealthy  from  hops,  and  escaped  before  the  crash.  For  a 
time  he  lived  with  his  family  in  Baraboo  and  made  his  home  welcome 
to  all  his  former  pupils,  even  giving  them  books  from  his  library  as 
presents.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  victim  of  mob  violence  in  New 
Orleans  on  account  of  the  mysterious  death  of  his  wife,  of  which  he  was 
suspected,  I  am  fain  to  believe,  wrongfully. 

Another  noted  teacher  in  those  early  days  was  William  Rhodes,  a 
bachelor  past  middle  life.  He  came  from  Pennsylvania  and  was  a  typical 
teacher  of  olden  time.  He  knew  only  the  English  branches,  but  these 
he  could  teach  better  than  is  usually  done  at  the  present  time.  His 
summers  were  usually  devoted  to  farm  work  with  some  of  his  friends 
in  the  neighborhood.  Darius  Palmer  also  taught  here  in  the  early  days 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all ;  a  man  of  native  growth  and  spotless 
reputation,  with  a  sincere  relish  for  learning  which  made  him  almost  one 
with  the  pupils  in  study.  Space  almost  forbids  the  mention  of  any  of  a 
long  list  of  lady  teachers  of  varying  excellence  who  graced  with  their 
presence  the  summer  terms  during  those  far  away  days. 
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Home  Life  by  Examples 

The  home  life  in  those  days  is  best  understood  by  examples  of  fami- 
lies. None  have  left  a  pleasanter  impression  in  person  and  surroundings 
than  that  of  Isaac  Palmer,  brother  of  the  teacher  and  for  many  years  the 
town  supervisor.  The  family  lived  between  the  river  and  the  bold  south 
bluff  on  a  large  farm  of  wonderfully  diversified  resources.  They  had 
besides  the  usual  grain  products,  honey,  maple  sugar  of  home  make, 
apples  at  a  time  when  apple  growing  in  Wisconsin  was  a  problem  almost 
unsolved.  Abundance  of  everything  to  eat  and  wear,  and  mostly  of 
home  production,  best  describes  the  Palmer  home.  In  those  days  deer 
were  plentiful  on  the  hills  and  venison  was  a  common  food  here  in  the 
winter  time.  But  I  must  not  omit  the  description  of  the  pater  and 
mater  familias  of  this  typical  Greenfield  home  of  the  early  days.  He 
was  tall  and  lanky,  a  regular  old  Abe  Lincoln  of  a  man,  but  he  was  manly 
every  inch,  else  he  could  not  have  represented  the  town  so  long  as  its 
supervisor.  He  was  public  spirited,  interested  in  education,  industrious 
to  a  fault,  which  brought  on  maladies  almost  too  great  to  bear.  He  could 
lay  a  wall  of  masonry,  as  well  as  make  all  the  butter  on  the  farm,  to  the 
great  relief  of  his  faithful  spouse.  In  sickness  among  poor  or  well  to  do, 
lie  was  a  willing  watcher  and  nurse.  He  was  temperate  in  his  habits  at 
a  time  when  Roper's  Distillery,  over  the  bluffs  near  Merrimack,  furnished 
the  doubtful  help  in  haying  time  and  harvest  to  many  of  the  field  workers 
in  exchange  for  a  few  bushels  of  rye  or  corn.  But  the  wife  of  this  man 
was  a  jewel  of  the  first  water.  Her  heart  was  boundless.  Not  a  child 
in  the  neighborhood  but  found  her  good  company.  She  never  grew  old. 
Of  a  strong  frame,  a  brunette,  she  had  a  pleasant  eye  that  helped  out 
the  most  winning  expression  you  ever  met;  she  went  about  her  daily 
tasks,  a  veritable  helpmeet. 

They  were  New  England  people  and,  of  course,  must  have  all  the 
latest  improvements.  But  what  vexation  they  occasioned.  How  she 
shed  bitter  tears  more  than  once  in  trying  to  operate  the  latest  Singer 
sewing  machine.  None  of  the  neighborhood  gossip  was  ever  traced  to 
her  door,  which  I  aver  covers  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  praise  of  any 
of  her  sex. 

Farm,  a  Manufactory 

In  those  days  strictly  housekeeping  was  not  all  of  a  housewife's 
sphere  of  activity  -  the  ordinary  farm  was  almost  a  manufacturing  plant 
which  required  attention  to  many  details.  Had  the  agricultural  society 
offered  prizes  for  the  best  housekeeping,  this  good  woman  would  scarcely 
have  entered  the  competition,  for  she  was  too  candid  to  appear  different 
than  she  was.  There  were  many  others,  though,  who  would  have  puzzled 
the  judges  in  making  the  award,  and  which  would  doubtless  have  been 
divided  between  several ;  it  might  have  been  Mesdames  Peter  Cooper, 
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Austin  Tucker,  Jno.  Monroe,  Geo.  W.  Tucker,  Wm.  Carrol  on  the  south 
bluff,  Nathan  Dennison  or  a  score  of  other  ladies  who  kept  their  homes 
like  the  busy  bees,  waxlike  in  absolute  order  and  tidiness. 

But  these  were  not  all  the  hard  workers  in  that  community.  None 
could  rival  John  Monroe,  whose  farm  bordered  on  the  river  and  was 
crossed  by  the  highway  of  the  Baraboo.  By  sheer  toil,  he  was  able  to 
build  a  commodious  farm  house  with  barn  of  ample  size  at  a  time  when 
old  ones  were  yet  habitable.  But  the  times  also  favored,  lie  could 
realize  $2.50  a  bushel  for  wheat  grown  with  enormous  yield,  on  the 
river  bottom  lands  one  year.  No  man  was  ever  more  worthy  the  fruit 
of  his  toil.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  he  almost  sacrificed  himself 
to  work.  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  unkind  word  ever  escaped 
his  lips.  He  had  always  a  genial  greeting  for  young  and  old.  As  his 
spouse  is  still  blessing  the  earth  by  living,  I  shall  save  her  the  pain  of 
recounting  her  excellence  till  later. 

In  the  list  of  downright  workers,  Allen  Barstow  is  certainly  entitled 
to  a  high  place,  though  his  object  was  not  so  much  what  we  call  property, 
as  means  of  recreation.  He  wanted  and  enjoyed  the  finest  carriage  the 
day  afforded,  while  most  of  his  neighbors  rode  in  lumber  and  farm 
wagons  because  they  must.  His  vehicle  of  beauty  was  earned  by  gath- 
ering from  the  surrounding  domain  hickory  hoop  poles,  which  the  flouij 
mills  of  P.  A.  Basset  and  the  barrel  factory  run  in  connection,  at  Bara- 
boo, provided  a  ready  and  remunerative  market.  Gilbert  Harmon  must 
not  be  overlooked  among  the  knights  of  industry.  By  night  and  day 
he  literally  wrung  from  the  tight  grip  of  nature  a  fine  farm  on  the  foot 
hills  of  the  great  south  bluffs,  and  not  content  with  conquering  there, 
provided  almost  a  city  home  near  Baraboo.  What  a  lesson  these  patient 
workers  have  been  to  the  young  men  of  Greenfield,  showing  that  however 
small  the  beginning,  unremitting  toil  and  economy  will  win  out  as  they 
should.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  long-time  supervisor.  Albert 
Kellogg  was  the  long-time  town  clerk,  and  a  good  one,  too.  The"  men 
of  that  day  had  the  knack  of  choosing  the  right  man  for  the  place  and 
kept  on  choosing  him.  Such  was  Albert  Kellogg,  the  typical' gentle- 
man farmer,  always  in  trim  personally,  and  likewise  all  his  belongings; 
scarcely  if  ever  seen  at  work,  yet  with  work  always  done,  and  in  season, 
too,  and  life  no  drudgery.  It  always  seemed  as  if  he  took  life  easier, 
with  less  friction  than  others,  which  was  pleasing  to  behold.  He  should 
have  lived  to  be  a  centenarian  according  to  the  latest  view  of  not  worry- 
ing. But  we  had  eccentric  people  also.  Need  I  mention  the  New  York 
City  farmer,  Van  Pelt,  as  one?  Well,  T  think  he  would  pass  as  such,  the 
funniest  man  in  town,  but  didn't  know  it.  If  John  Monroe  and  Albert 
Kellogg  had  everything  tidy  and  in  season,  he  had  the  opposite.  It  was 
his  way  to  let  the  house  run  itself,  as  well  as  the  fields.  What  if  the 
hay  and  grain  almost  rotted  in  the  shock  and  later  in  the  stack?  It  was 
his  way.    Hut  in  justice  it  must  be  said  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  Though 
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in  person  reminding  one  of  the  ghost  of  famine,  he  had  enough  to  supply 
his  modest  wants,  and  managed  always  to  have  a  good  location  for  farm- 
ing of  his  kind. 

First  Successful  Apple  Growing  in  State  • 

I  think  that  to  Greenfield  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  made 
apple  growing  in  Wisconsin  a  success.  While  the  Palmers  did  their  part, 
especially  Darius,  to  Alonzo  Butterfield  belongs  the  laurel  wreath  in 
this  race  for  victory.  Just  around  the  north  bluffs  of  the  valley  near 
the  Narrows,  he  won  his  success.  His  father  before  him  had  done  some- 
thing praiseworthy  in  that  direction,  but  Alonzo  reaped  the  advantage 
of  all  previous  efforts. 

But  we  had  notable  people  in  other  ways  in  those  days.  Need  1 
mention  George  W.  Tucker?  Not  to  those  over  fifty.  He  was  a  born 
genius  in-  animal  industry.  He  could  perform  successful  surgical  opera- 
tions on  our  domestic  animals  that  would  put  many  of  our  later-day 
surgeons  to  blush.  He  never  had  the  advantage  of  the  schools  in  his 
profession,  but  was  himself  a  whole  medical  college.  I  must  not  omit 
either  his  talent  for  telling  stories  that  interested  the  young.  In  this 
field,  he  would  shine  in  the  presence  of  Bret  Harte  or  any  other  of  the 
short -story  celebrities.  Above  all,  he  was  a  good  neighbor.  All  he  had, 
time,  personal  effort,  possessions,  were  at  the  disposal  of  his  neighbors. 
He  gave  the  site  for  a  cemetery  from  his  modest  farm. 

What  more  need  I  say  ?  That  there  are  spots  on  the  sunt  Yes,  but 
the  brightness  almost  hides  them. 

Religious  Life  and  Camp  Meetings 

The  religious  life  of  those  days  was  mostly  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Methodists.  The  sehoolhouses  were  the  meeting  houses  and  many  an 
itinerant,  elder  of  that  persuasion  made  himself  familiar  to  believers  as 
well  as  the  non-believers.  Protracted  meetings  that  were  really  pro- 
tracted, afforded  opportunity  to  many  a  family  to  pass  the  long  winter 
evenings.  One  word  must  justly  be  said  of  the  religious  life  of  those 
days ;  for  the  most  part  it  was  sincere,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  present. 
Who  ever  doubted  the  genuine  religion  of  Peter  Cooper,  who  shed  it 
all  about  him,  not  only  in  speech,  but  in  kindly  deeds?  Early  on  the 
winter  morns,  driving  a  double  sleigh  load  of  boys  and  girls,  was  no 

•  In  justice  to  those  who  early  made  efforts  at  fruit  growing  it  should  he  stated 
that  Judge  James  A.  Clark  introduced  the  Duchess  apple  and  set  out  the  first  tree 
of  this  variety  in  the  state.  Isaac  and  Darius  Palmer  were  the  first  in  the  town  to 
go  into  the  orchard  business,  raising  apples  for  commercial  purposes.  Lewis  Butter- 
field  early  engaged  also  in  apple  culture  and  had  a  fine  orchard.  Alonzo  Butterfield 
was  the  son  of  Lewis  Butterfield. 
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infrequent  occurrence  with  him.  With  a  stately  presence,  he  had  the 
refined  features  of  a  woman,  and  woe  be  it  to  him  who  dared  to  overstep 
the  bounds  of  what  was  right  and  proper  as  he  saw  it.  Methinks  we 
have  a  place  for  more  such  men  in  the  present  time.  The  Adventists 
also  labored  in  this  field  and  held  many  camp  meetings,  always  well 
attended. 

The  romantic  scenery  on  every  hand  made  these  camp  meetings  very 
attractive  to  everybody,  especially  the  lads  and  lasses  who  had  such  fine 
opportunities  to  visit.  Elder  Barnes  was  the  great  preacher  on  these 
occasions.  He  knew  the  Bible  by  heart,  I  must  say,  and  could  present 
a  very  plausible  tissue  of  arguments  from  stringing  together  selected 
passages  that  satisfied  himself  as  well  as  his  followers.  They  were  good 
people  all,  in  this  denomination,  and  tried  to  live  the  doctrine  they 
heard  preached.  Later  came  the  church  which  the  Germans  preferred. 
They  had  gradually  encroached  on  the  exclusively  New  England  cast  of 
the  community. 

Death  op  Little  Ones 

Among  the  early  dead  to  hallow  the  new  cemetery  on  the  Tucker 
farm  was  the  little  son  of  Mr.  Capencr,  the  music  teacher,  accidentally 
drowned  one  summer  evening  while  swimming  with  companions  in  the 
Baraboo  River  near  the  haying  fields.  Being  in  the  pomp  of  summer  a 
meeting  place  for  the  funeral  was  improvised  of  green  boughs  on  the 
school  grounds.  Here  was  about  the  saddest  observance  one  ever  finds; 
the  youth  of  the  unfortunate,  the  suddenness  of  his  going  while  in  glowing 
health,  and  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  face  of  nature  at  that  season 
and  the  sorrow  within,  combined  to  deepen  the  gloom.  It  was  a  Metho- 
dist service.  The  hymn  was,  "The  morning  flowers  display  their  sweets 
and  gay  their  silken  leaves  unfold." 

Still  earlier  was  the  death  of  the  little  son  of  the  poor  old  sawyer, 
Harris,  at  the  Garrisonville  sawmill.  Abject  poverty  and  destitution 
were  the  cause  of  this.  The  mill  had  stopped  and  of  course  the  sawyer's 
wages.  They  lived  in  a  shanty  on  the  hillside,  just  as  good  as  a  mansion 
during  the  long  bright  days  of  summer,  but  when  the  north  wind  of 
winter  came  whistling  through  the  narrows  with  tooth  even  sharper  than 
Shakespeare  says  will  the  waters  warp,  then  the  little  barefoot  boy  was 
in  exile.  Shoes  were  too  much  of  a  luxury  for  the  depleted  household 
treasury.  But  ventures  out  on  sunny  days  brought  on  the  inevitable  cold 
that  deepened  into  fever.  How  faithfully  the  good  neighbors  took  turns 
watching  over  the  little  sufferer  during  the  long  winter  nights,  and  for- 
tunate if  by  great  industry  sufficient  warmth  could  be  provided  for 
comfort!  When  t lie  end  came,  some  chestnut  boards  from  the  mill  yard 
were  fashioned  into  a  modest  receptacle  for  the  little  form  and  in  this 
no  one  knows  t lie  spot  on  the  hillside  where  tender  hands  laid  it  away 
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forevermore.  In  those  days  before  the  era  of  cemeteries,  secluded  spots 
for  burial  were  not  uncommon,  like  that  of  Jesse  Cammel,  the  old 
blacksmith  just  opposite  the  home  of  Aunt  Sarah  Wilkinson,  smiling 
with  flowers,  on  the  road  to  Portage.  The  good  Greenfield  people  always 
took  death  so  hard,  I  think  because  they  were  so  much  attached  to  one 
another.  When  the  wife  of  Allen  Barstow  died  in  the  bloom  of  early 
womanhood,  the  whole  town  went  into  mourning,  and  though  in  the 
early  springtime  with  roads  almost  impassable,  the  funeral  procession 
required  quite  an  hour  to  pass  on  its  way  to  the  burial  at  Baraboo. 

The  Wilkinsons 

But  no  account  of  the  old  Greenfield  days  would  be  sufficient  without 
mention  of  one  distinguished  family — I  mean  the  Wilkinsons.  The 
pervasive  influence  of  the  men  and  women  alike  remind  one  of  the  his- 
toric family  of  Gracchus  in  ancient  Rome,  which  by  simple  gentleness  of 
character  in  its  members  was  sufficient  to  sweeten  two  centuries  of 
strife.  Aaron  Wilkinson  was  the  founder,  a  man  so  pious  that  he  would 
not  have  a  lightning  rod  on  his  buildings  for  fear  of  its  defying  the 
Almighty.  He  was  a  whole  church  in  himself.  He  needed  no  latter-day 
aids  such  as  meeting  houses.  To  him  the  groves  were  God's  first  temples. 
He  dwelt  as  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  art  invisible.  What  wonder  that 
such  a  patriarch  should  have  had  such  offspring?  They  simply  inherited 
their  excellence. 

Hunting  and  Pishing 

Hunting  and  fishing  were  not  unknown  in  those  days.  The  dam  at 
Garrisonville  set  back  the  waters  of  the  Baraboo  River  so  that  the  mouth 
of  almost  every  creek  far  above  was  a  good  spearing  pond  for  pickerel, 
catfish,  buffalo  and  suckers.  Pine  bluff  furnished  the  fat  pine  for  the 
torches,  likewise  the  long  pine  knots  of  decayed  trees  dug  from  its  out- 
skirts. Many  a  spring  evening  in  the  busy  seeding  time  was  spent  by 
the  neighbors  in  this  entrancing  sport  that  banished  weariness  of  labor 
and  supplied  the  families  with  the  finny  delicacies.  Great  schools  of 
catfish  with  their  long  fringes  of  waving  feelers  about  their  broad  mouths 
disported  themselves  in  plain  sight  about  the  entrance  of  the  little 
streams,  but  only  to  tantalize  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  small  boys  who 
could  scarce  get  their  elders  to  believe  what  were  too  often  stamped,  fish 
stories. 

Then  the  feathered  tribe  was  not  missing.  In  the  early  springtime, 
mornings,  the  whole  valley  was  not  only  flooded  with  sunshine  driving 
away  the  last  lingering  traces  of  winter,  but  the  song  of  the  grouse  or 
prairie  chicken  in  mating  season  fairly  flooded  it  with  music  also.  The 
continuous  bass  notes  of  the  male  staccatoed  with  the  piping  of  the  hens 
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kept  up  this  strange,  weird  entertainment  till  long  past  sunrise.  One 
spring,  the  passenger  pigeons  visited  us  in  such  multitudes  as  not  only 
to  threaten  the  wheatfields  newly  seeded  with  having  to  be  done  again, 
but  at  nightfall,  filled  every  grove,  often  to  breaking  down  large  limhs 
under  the  great  weight.  Every  old  shotgun  and  musket  capable  of 
throwing  shot  or  fine  gravel  was  brought  into  use,  and  how  anxiously 
the  assembled  neighbors,  boys  and  all,  armed  like  the  embattled  farmers 
who  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world,  waited  breathlessly  in  ambush 
the  coming  of  the  feathered  host,  when  upon  an  agreed  signal,  a  whole 
volley  was  fired,  each  on  his  chosen  duster  of  victims,  whereupon  a  deaf- 
ening flutter  of  wings,  and  the  vast  multitude  had  gone,  leaving  the 
ground  strewn  with  the  fallen.  Many  a  toothsome  dinner  the  next  day 
rewarded  the  effort  which  was  nrostly  sport  after  all.  And  I  must  not 
forget  "bob  white"  in  the  winter  time,  and  how  a  common  wagon  or 
sleigh  box,  inverted,  served  as  a  trap  when  a  long  rope  was  pulled  to 
let  it  fall  over  many  dozen  of  these  plump  little,  white-meated  creatures, 
so  rare  always  to  the  palate.  Of  course  every  boy  had  his  deadfall  and 
figure-four  trap  in  the  rabbit  runs,  which  afforded  enough  sport  for  the 
trouble  and  likewise  somewhat  protected  the  apple  trees  from  the  depre- 
dations of  these  rodents. 

Songs  op  the  German  Farmers 

And  there  was  other  open-air  recreation  in  the  winter  season.  The 
German  bluff  dweller  had  no  meadows  or  hay,  so  they  went  to  the  great 
marsh  to  the  north.  In  the  winter  mornings  long  processions  of  ox  teams 
drawing  sleds  with  hay  racks  could  be  seen  going  after  the  hay  that  had 
been  cut  and  stacked  on  the  great  marsh.  At  such  times  these  German 
farmers  would  often  sing  some  familiar  song  of  the  fatherland,  for  they 
were  all  good  singers.  No  chorus  of  the  latter  days  has  ever  to  me 
approached  the  excellence  the  melody  of  that  symphony  heard  in  the 
bright  winter  mornings  swelling  up  through  the  frosty  valleys  of  that 
hill  country.  The  performers  were  not  doing  it  for  pay,  but  from  the 
fullness  of  their  happy  hearts,  which  even  in  those  days  were  quite 
satisfied. 

Portage  City  was  the  market  town  in  those  days.  We  could  hear  the 
long  drawn  out  whistle  of  the  locomotive  on  the  St.  Paul  line  coming 
over  the  great  marsh  to  the  North,  even  before  we  had  ever  seen  how  a 
locomotive  looked.  It  was  profusely  ornamented  with  brass  trimmings 
as  bright  as  burnished  gold,  and  in  the  glistening  sunshine  was  some- 
thing of  a  marvelous  beauty  to  behold. 

As  I  close  this  imperfect  and  desultory  chronicle  of  the  old  days  in 
Greenfield,  should  some  inquisitive  reader  inquire  where  all  the  bad 
people  were  in  those  days,  my  answer  is,  not  in  Greenfield.  Some  they 
did  have  over  in  Columbia  County,  but  very  few  crossed  the  Wisconsin 
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River  in  those  days  on  account  of  the  risky  ferry  and,  later,  the  still 
more  dangerous  bridge. 

Memories  op  Vanished  Men  and  Women 

In  taking  leave  of  these  good  old  days,  let  me  say  that  the  vanished 
forms  of  kind  neighbors  pass  before  my  eyes  again.  I  sec  their  kindly 
faces  and  hear  their  gentle  voices.  I  am  wondering  why  I  cannot  live 
a  life  of  such  sweetness  and  sincerity  as  they  lived  to  their  dying  day. 
Should  I  visit  the  old  homes,  other  faces  would  greet  me  and  other 
voices  would  speak  the  word  of  welcome,  but  I  should  feel  like  Wash- 
ington Irving  when  he  visited  England,  "As  I  stepped  upon  the  soil 
of  my  forefathers,  and  felt  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  land." 

Mr.  Capener  was  the  music  teacher  for  the  whole  town,  and  for  many 
winters  held  singing  classes  in  the  various  schools.  He  was  an  English- 
man of  mild  manners.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  sung  a 
piece  of  music  acceptably,  yet,  withal,  he  was  a  good  drill  master  and 
laid  the  foundations  well  for  anyone  who  had  talent  to  go  on. 

Then  there  was  the  itinerant  writing  master,  Clark,  reminding  one 
of  an  animated  pumpkin  seed  in  trousers.  He  likewise  taught  his  art 
during  the  long  winter  evenings  to  many  who  may  thank  him  for  their 
good  penmanship.  His  field  of  activity  widened  until  almost  the  whole 
county  was  covered  by  this  indefatigable  little  man. 

The  amusements  in  those  days  were  in  the  wintertime,  mostly  confined 
to  the  spelling  schools,  surprise  parties  at  the  homes,  as  well  as  occasional 
large  dancing  parties  or  balls,  the  latter  great  occasions,  which  haunted 
the  imaginations  of  the  lads  and  lassies  long  afterwards. 

Before  this  time,  the  horse  race  after  corn  planting,  was  too  common 
with  its  liquor  and  gambling  accompaniment,  which  proved  harmful  to 
most  of  the  young  men  who  took  part.  Their  better  nature  finally 
asserted  itself,  and  the  practice  gradually  lost  interest  and  died  out  to 
the  good  of  the  whole  community.  One  horse  race  left  more  heart  burn- 
ings, jealousies,  not  to  say  unkind  rivalries,  than  the  pretty  girls  of 
Greenfield  could  overcome  in  a  year. 

Though  the  men  of  Greenfield  have  mostly  concerned  us,  don't  think 
there  are  no  women  of  note,  and  home  productions,  too.  These  were 
Harriet  Tucker  and  Ellen  Palmer,  who  stand  out  in  strong  relief  above 
the  usual  monotony  of  country  life.  These  two  Greenfield  girls,  although 
unlike  in  other  respects,  were  the  same  in  this,  that  each  succeeded  in 
winning  more  husbands  than  even  the  fabled  goddesses  of  antiquity. 
This  may  be  accounted  no  slight  praise  when  it  is  considered  that  men 
call  themselves  pretty  good  judges  of  the  opposite  sex.  Without  any 
special  help  but  their  own  personalties,  these  two  girls  stepped  out  onto 
the  world's  highway  and  were  not  afraid  to  run  in  the  race  for  the 
supremacy  they  sought.   We  instinctively  pay  homage  to  genius,  if  not 
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aptitude.  To  stand  in  the  presence  of  either  of  these  women  would 
impress  one  that  such  are  no  common  folk.  Harriet  was  a  born  singer. 
At  sixteen,  scarcely  the  lark  or  nightingale  could  surpass  in  native  song. 
All  day  long  was  heard  her  happy  voice  before  the  great  wide  world 
had  revealed  its  secrets,  no  doubt  to  many  unwelcome,  just  the  same  as 
all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Ellen  was  intelligence  personified.  She  had 
no  need  of  books  or  schools;  her  active  brain  was  sufficient  in  every  case. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

PICTURES  OF  SOUTHERN  SAUK  COUNTY 

Towns  Adjoining  Spring  Green— Town  op  Troy— Bear  Creek— 
Franklin's  First  Settlers — Honey  Creek — Schools  in  Troy — 
Last  Log  Schoolhouse  in  the  County — John  Wilson,  op  Wh^son's 
Creek — Early  Times  in  the  Honey  (.reek  Valley — Naming  ok 
Spring  Green — Naming  op  Honey  Creek  and  Troy — Harrisburg 
and  Cassell  Prairie— Twenty  Indians  to  One  White— Plain 
and  White  Mound. 

The  townships  of  Spring  Green,  Troy,  Honey  Creek,  Franklin  and 
Bear  Creek  embrace  not  only  some  of  the  most  fertile  and  charming 
tracts  in  the  valleys  of  Honey  and  Bear  Creeks,  but  the  most  beautiful 
and  productive  stretches  of  the  Wisconsin  River  Valley  itself.  Like 
the  eastern  townships,  they  were  early  settled,  especially  Troy  and  Spring 
Green  adjacent  to  the  parent  stream.  The  sketches  which  follow  require 
no  further  introduction. 

Towns  Adjoining  Spring  Green 

By  F.  J.  Finn  (1906) 

"Comment  upon  and  rumor  of  a  prospective  semi-centennial  cele- 
bration for  Spring  Green  seems  to  have  awakened  considerable  interest 
among  the  residents  of  adjoining  towns,  and  incidentally  created  a  demand 
for  information  regarding  the  early  history  of  those  adjacent  towns, 
including  Troy,  Franklin,  Bear  Creek  and  Honey  Creek,  geographically 
including  the  settlements  of  Cassell  and  Black  Hawk. 

Town  op  Troy 

"The  town  of  Troy  is  perhaps  the  more  important  of  this  group, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  largest  in  topographical  area,  containing  as  it  does 
fifty-three  sections,  and  being,  therefore,  the  largest  in  area  of  any 
Sauk  county  town,  and  embracing  with  its  southern  borders  the  inter- 
esting little  settlement  called  Cassell.  I  am  unable  to  find  anything 
bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  name,  Troy,  as  herein  applied,  but  find 
that  the  settlement  of  Cassell  was  so  named  in  honor  of  a  Dr.  Cassell. 
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its  probable  earliest  white  settler,  though  the  first  settler  within  the  limits 
of  the  town  of  Troy  was  a  Thomas  Wilson,  from  whom  Wilson  Creek 
received  its  present  name.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  miner  employed  in  the  old 
'shot  tower  mines'  below  Helena.  With  a  miner's  desire  of  locating 
new  fields,  Mr.  Wilson  did  some  prospecting  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Wisconsin  river  as  early  as  1838,  and  during  1840  moved  his  little  family 
across  the  river  and  built  a  cabin  in  the  Troy  hills.  He  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  J.  A.  Sprecher  and  later  by  a  party  from  eastern  Ohio,  con- 
sisting of  J.  W.  Harris,  J.  Keifer  and  others,  and  a  school  was  estab- 
lished about  1848. 

"Some  very  interesting  stories  could  be  told  relating  to  the  early 
settlement  of  this  town.  It  certainly  contained  some  interesting  charac- 
ters at  an  early  date. 

Bear  Creek 

"Of  the  town  of  Bear  Creek  much  might  also  be  written.  Getting  its 
name  from  the  little  river  which  wends  its  way  in  and  out  among  its 
rugged  hills  and  picturesque  scenery,  it  was  appropriately  named,  the 
creek  being  named  by  the  Indians  and  so  called  by  them  when  the  first 
white  settlers,  the  McCloud  brothers,  William  and  Robert,  located  upon 
its  banks  about  1840-44;  and  herein  lies  a  tale.  These  two  men,  adven- 
turous by  nature,  and  trappers  by  profession,  originally  located  in  what 
is  even  now  called  Hood's  valley.  For  reasons  known  only  to  these  two 
men  and  the  Indians  a  feud  sprang  up  between  the  white  blood  and 
the  red.  In  a  skirmish  with  a  party  of  Indians  (probably  Sacs  or  Foxes) 
a  member  or  members  of  the  McCloud  family  lost  their  lives,  and  from 
that  day  the  McCloud  brothers  became  veritable  Indian-hunters.  Owiug 
to  their  superior  number  the  Indians  were  enabled  to  make  it  necessary 
for  these  two  pioneers  to  remove  their  families  westward  and  nearer  to 
the  protection  of  the  guns  of  old  Fort  Crawford  in  1850.  The  next 
settlers  were  the  Phetteplace  family,  and  later  the  families  of  J.  Ban- 
croft, J.  Seaman  and  others. 

Franklin's  First  Settlers 

"Dewitt  Slanter,  coming  from  the  town  of  Troy,  was  probably  Frank- 
lin town's  first  settler,  about  1848  or  1850.  He  was  followed  by  T.  J. 
Morgans,  who  went  there  from  Spring  Green  town  in  1850.  Franklin's 
first  school  was  started  in  the  following  year,  indicating  rapid  settlement- 

Honey  Creek 

"Most  any  schoolboy  of  today  would  be  able,  without  the  intuition 
of  a  Sherlock  Holmes,  to  offer  a  rational  reason  for  the  naming  of  Honey 
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Creek,  and  come  close  to  the  mark.  It  was  so  named  on  account  of  the 
locating  of  an  almost  endless  supply  of  the  so-called  wild  honey  trees 
along  its  wooded  banks.  That  these  honey  mines  existed  in  unusual 
quantities  in  that  vicinity  at  an  early  date  can  be  understood  when  it  is 
told  of  an  early  settler  there  who,  being  short  of  money  and  unable  to 
meet  a  payment  due  upon  a  piece  of  land,  hitched  up  his  team  and  with 
his  wife's  assistance  was  enabled  to  procure  in  the  woods  along  the  banks 
of  Honey  Creek,  within  gunshot  of  his  little  cabin  home,  sufficient  'sweet- 
ness' to  pay  for  his  land,  he  having  sold  the  product  of  their  two  days' 
honey  gathered  for  an  amount  exceeding  $100  at  nearby  settlements." 

Schools  in  Troy 

The  first  school  meeting  was  called  by  J.  Bear,  to  be  held  at  the 
home  of  William  Young,  January  10, 1850,  to  elect  officers  and  vote  upon 
a  school  site,  and  to  build  a  schoolhouse.  The  district  then  extended  as 
far  as  Nathaniel  Mitchell's,  who  lived  upon  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Ferry  Wiess  in  the  Town  of  Franklin.  They  voted  to  lease  a  piece  of 
ground  of  Joseph  Cracroft  for  two  years  for  the  sum  of  six  cents.  The 
schoolhouse  stood  in  the  western  part  of  V.  Schneller's  field  and  $90.00 
was  the  sum  first  voted  for  it — quite  a  difference  with  the  modern  school- 
houses.  The  first  officers  were:  John  Bear,  treasurer;  Henry  Keifer, 
director;  James  Taylor,  clerk.  H.  B.  Stains  was  town  clerk  at  this  time. 

The  schools  were  carried  on  in  a  little  different  way  at  that  time  than 
at  the  present.  Then,  if  a  person  wanted  to  teach,  he  went  to  the  town 
superintendent,  who  asked  him  a  few  questions.  For  instance,  T.  A. 
Cooper  says  that  once  his  examiner  was  cutting  up  a  hog  and  asking  him 
questions,  one  of  which  was  how  many  letters  the  alphabet  contained. 
Nevertheless,  the  first  teacher  was  Miss  Orasa  Drew  of  Prairie  du  Sac, 
and  this  was  her  certificate:  "I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined 
Miss  Drew  on  the  points  acquired  by  law,  and  belief  her  to  possess  a 
good  moral  character  and  sufficient  learning  to  teach  school  in  this  town. 

"H.  B.  Stains, 

"Sup't.  of  Schools." 

"June  3d,  1850." 

Last  Loo  ScuooLnousE  in  the  County 

Joint  District  No.  5,  Town  of  Troy,  has  the  distinction  of  possess- 
ing and  occupying  for  school  purposes  the  last  log  schoolhouse  in  the 
county.  In  pioneer  times  many  of  these  rude  structures  dotted  the 
county,  but  all  have  yielded  to  more  pretentious  structures,  except  this 
one,  an  illustration  of  which  accompanies  this  article.  Forest  Robson 
says  it  was  built  in  1879  and  is  still  being  used  for  school  purposes. 
The  building  is  20  by  22  feet,  built  of  logs  that  were  purchased  at 
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fifty  cents  each  from  the  following  persons:  Joseph  Reuisehlein,  8;  C. 
Fuchs,  31/2 ;  Thomas  Schwartz,  3 ;  J.  and  C.  Page,  7 ;  J.  Proctor,  2 ;  S.  B. 
Robson,  5;  Frank  Stewart,  4;  William  Schweppe,  3y2;  F.  Sebaker,  1, 
and  Alexander  Stewart,  4. 

W.  H.  Lonsdale  was  the  first  teacher,  receiving  $26  a  month  for  a 
term  of  five  months.  At  the  present  time  Miss  Florence  Mabbott  of 
Spring  Green  is  teaching  the  term  of  eight  months  at  $45  per  month. 

John  Wilson,  op  Wilson's  Creek 

John  Wilson  (often  incorrectly  mentioned  as  Thomas)  was  the  first 
settler  in  the  Town  of  Troy.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  educated  in  Edin- 
burgh, his  native  city,  and  served  as  a  youth  on  board  a  British  man-of- 
war  in  the  capacity  of  a  cooper.  While  thus  engaged,  in  the  War  of  1812, 
he  was  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  an  American  privateer.  That 
fact  did  not  prevent  him  from  emigrating  first  to  Canada  and  thence  to" 
Buffalo,  New  York.  There  he  was  married,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  late 
'30s,  and  was  first  employed  on  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  improve- 
ments, having  charge  of  a  crew  of  men  engaged  in  digging  the  canal  at 
Portage.  He  was  then  in  the  employ  of  Judge  McPherson,  and  through 
him  was  transferred  to  the  Helena  iron  furnaces.  In  July,  1836,  the 
Judge  sent  him  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  large 
plantation  owned  by  that  gentleman.  In  1839  Mr.  Wilson  returned  to 
Helena  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  kegs,  but  when  the  Mineral  Point 
Bank  failed  and  so  many  of  the  industries  of  the  region  collapsed,  he 
bought  land  on  the  creek  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  in  1840  brought 
his  family  there  to  reside.  At  that  locality,  on  the  direct  route  from 
Qalena  to  the  Wisconsin  pineries,  he  erected  a  double  log  house,  cultivated 
his  land,  entertained  travelers  "at  the  regular  price,"  and  became  widely 
known  and  very  popular.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  man  who  was  far  above 
the  average  settler  in  education  and  general  information.  He  was  well 
read,  his  early  life  as  a  marine  had  furnished  him  with  a  rich  fund  of 
anecdotes  based  on  his  experiences,  he  had  a  good  library  in  his  home- 
hotel,  had  talent  as  an  artist,  and  was  altogether  an  interesting  character. 
He  died  at  the  old  homestead  on  Wilson's  Creek  on  December  1,  1866. 

Early  Times  in  the  Honey  Creek  Valley 

By  Mrs.  Henry  Keifer 

"Early  in  the  spring  of  1846  we  left  Richland  county,  Ohio,  and  came 
to  Sauk  county,  Wisconsin,  settling  at  what  is  now  known  as  Harrisburg. 
on  Honey  Creek,  then  a  vast  wilderness.  Our  nearest  neighbor  was  five 
miles  distant — John  Wilson  of  Wilson  creek.  The  next  was  Thoma**  Wil- 
liams, living  where  Thomas  Norton  now  lives.  They  were  the  only  set- 
tlers on  the  prairie,  except  Thomas  and  James  Watson,  who  lived  in  a 
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little  cabin  on  the  bank  of  the  slough  a  short  distance  south  of  Tom 
Williams'.  Neither  one  was  married.  They  were  the  only  settlers  on  the 
prairie  until  you  came  to  Bear  Creek,  where  lived  two  families,  William 
and  Robert  McCloud.  In  the  summer  of  1847  Evan  Jones  moved  back 
from  Dodgcville.  They  had  been  here  before  and  located  land.  In  a 
short  time  his  son  Thomas  moved  over  and  started  a  store  on  the  bank 
of  the  Wisconsin  river,  known  as  High  Bank.  That  was  the  first  store  on 
this  side  of  the  river. 

Naming  of  Spring  Green 

"As  there  has  been  considerable  comment  on  the  naming  of  Spring 
Green,  I  beg  leave  to  give  you  a  few  items  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the 
name:  In  about  1842  a  Mr.  Turner  moved  in  and  settled  on  the  edge 
of  the  prairie,  on  the  place  where  Thomas  Norton  lives.  There  being 
quite  a  number  of  low  places  called  swales,  and  being  quite  wet  in  the 
spring  they  became  green  earlier  than  any  other  part  of  the  prairie.  Mrs. 
Turner  proposed  to  her  husband  to  call  it  Spring  Green  on  account  of  so 
many  green  places  in  the  spring.  So  it  has  always  gone  by  that  name.  I 
got  my  information  from  Mrs.  Turner,  then  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams,  after 
Mr.  Turner's  death.  Mr.  Williams  came  over  from  the  shot  tower  in 
August,  1844,  to  take  charge  of  Mrs.  Turner's  business,  and  in  a  short 
time  married  her.  When  the  township  was  set  off  it  was  called  Spring 
Green  township;  also,  when  the  railroad  went  through  and  the  village 
was  laid  out,  it  was  called  Spring  Green  village. 

"In  regard  to  the  log  schoolhouse  built  on  section  7  at  Spring  Green, 
it  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1848,  Andrew  Bear  being  the  principal  one  in 
building  it.  It  stood  not  far  from  where  Tom  Daley  built  his  house. 
Andrew  Bear  taught  the  first  school,  the  next  Mina  Cass,  the  next  Tom 
Watson. 

"About  two  months  after  we  had  located  land  and  settled  on  Honey 
Creek  two  families  came  in  from  Indiana,  Thomas  Wells  and  Dewitt 
Slauter.  In  the  spring  of  1847  Dan  Held  followed  us.  From  that  on 
until  1853  or  1854  settlers  came  quite  fast.  John  Rulan,  Oliver  Ward. 
Henry  Halflech,  Stephen  Miller,  Henry  Clay  man,  John  Feller,  Andrew 
Bear  and  Nathaniel  Mitchell.  The  Young  brothers — William,  Pearson, 
John;  Joe  Bear  and  Samuel  Davis;  the  Bonham  brothers,  Elijah,  George 
aod  William;  Samuel  Walster,  Arthur  Dickerson,  Henry  Bear;  the 
Cramer  brothers,  John,  Jerry,  Adam  and  Solomon ;  George  Morgan  and 
Henry  Dickerson;  the  Carpenter  brothers,  Daniel,  Jerry,  Jason,  Tim, 
Isaac  and  John ;  Thomas  Dickerson,  George  and  Abram  Nickey,  Joseph 
Seiders,  Simon  Spyker  and  Jacob  and  William  Keifer.  They  all  came 
from  liiehland  county,  Ohio,  and  from  Bloomfield  and  Troy  townships; 
also  J.  W.  Howe,  Jacob  Rainey,  D.  B.  Young  and  Smith  Love  from  an 
adjoining  county.  They  reminded  me  of  a  flock  of  sheep— when  one 
starts  the  rest  follow. 
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Naming  op  Honey  Creek  and  Troy 


""Honey  Creek  had  its  name  before  we  settled  there  in  1846.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  where  the  information  came  from  that  Honey  Creek  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  endless  supply  of  wild  honey  found  along  its 
banks,  and  I  would  like  to  inquire  also,  who  the  man  was  that  gathered 
over  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  honey  in  two  days,  and  where  the 
near-by  settlements  were  in  which  he  sold  it?  I  admit  there  was  here  and 
there  a  bee  tree  found,  but  to  no  such  an  amount. 

' '  When  we  settled  on  Honey  Creek  there  was  not  an  inhabitant  to  the 
very  headwaters  of  Honey  Creek,  nothing  but  deer,  wolves  and  bear,  that 
roamed  over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys. 

"Early  the  next  spring  John  Sprecher  and  Nick  Danutzer,  two  Ger- 
mans, moved  in  and  settled  on  the  north  side  of  Honey  Creek.  Others 
followed  and  they  soon  had  a  large  German  settlement. 

' '  Bear  Creek,  Spring  Green  and  Honey  Creek  had  their  names  before 
we  came  here  in  1846,  but  Franklin  and  Troy  were  named  afterwards. 
In  regard  to  the  name  of  Troy :  When  they  were  going  to  set  off  another 
town  Henry  Keifer  proposed  to  call  it  either  Bloomfield  or  Troy,  in  honor 
of  so  many  of  the  settlers  coming  from  Bloomfield  and  Troy  townships 
in  Ohio.  The  name  Troy  was  chosen. 

II AKRIKBURG  AND  CASSELL  PRAIRIE 


"In  regard  to  the  schools  at  Harrisburg:  There  being  four  or  five 
families  there  who  had  children  they  were  anxious  to  send  to  school,  and 
no  settler's  cabin  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  school,  the  settlers 
went  together,  cut  logs,  built  a  cabin,  covered  it  with  clapboards  held  on 
with  weight  poles,  split  puncheons  out  of  logs  for  a  floor  and  made 
benches  to  sit  on  of  the  same  material,  chinked  and  daubed  it  with  mud 
and  the  house  was  ready  for  school.  They  got  a  girl  from  Prairie  du 
Sac  to  teach,  paid  her  so  much  a  pupil  and  she  boarded  around  with 
those  who  sent  children.  Had  two  summer  schools  taught  in  that  way 
before  we  had  any  school  district  set  off. 

"As  to  Cassell  Prairie,  there  was  no  one  living  there  when  we  came 
on  Honey  Creek,  but  Doctor  Cassell  came  soon  after,  followed  by  Messrs. 
Ausdell,  Cadwell,  Regan,  O.  Thomas,  Alexander  Stewart  and  others. 
Stewart  settled  on  the  west  end  of  the  prairie  among  the  bluffs.  As  for 
churches,  there  were  none  at  that  time.  The  first  minister  there  was  a 
Mr.  Fullerton,  who  came  up  from  Helena  shot  tower  through  Spring 
Green  prairie  and  preached  at  my  father's  cabin.  The  next  was  a  Mr. 
Bunce.  He  preached  at  our  cabin  several  times.  At  first  the  congre- 
gation consisted  only  of  eight  or  ten  hearers ;  but  how  times  have  changed ! 

"Talk  about  hard  times!  Allow  me  to  give  you  a  few  items  in  re- 
gard to  how  I  lived  in  the  first  settling  of  this  county. 
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"When  we  tiret  came  to  the  territory  we  stopped  at  Whitewater  a 
short  time,  traded  our  horses  for  oxen  and  came  on  to  Sauk  county  with 
ox  teams.  In  company  with  my  father's  family  we  built  a  little  log  cabin 
and  moved  into  it  with  neither  floor,  window  or  door.  The  door  was  a 
quilt  hung  up,  a  stick  of  wood  laid  on  the  bottom  to  keep  it  down.  The 
window  was  a  log  cut  out  and  a  paper  pasted  in  and  greased  to  let  light 
in.  The  floor  was  the  solid  earth.  The  furniture:  Bedstead,  poles  put 
in  the  wall  with  one  post,  clapboards  laid  on  for  slats,  and  a  tick  laid  on 
filled  with  prairie  hay;  the  chairs  were  slabs  split  from  logs  sawed  in 
blocks  and  legs  put  in ;  a  table  made  of  the  same  material ;  cupboards, 
pins  put  in  the  wall,  and  clapboards  for  shelves  until  such  time  as  we 
could  have  better.  I  lived  on  the  ground  floor  all  summer  and  the 
greater  part  of  one  winter,  until  the  men  could  split  puncheons  out  of 
trees  for  a  floor.    We  had  not  the  advantage  of  those  that  lived  along 


Distant  View  of  Plain 


the.  river,  where  they  could  catch  lumber  to  build  floors,  doors  and  such 
like.   How  would  the  girls  of  today  like  to  live  that  way? 

Twenty  Indians  to  One  White 

"I  have  been  often  asked  if  there  were  Indians  there  at  that  time. 
Yes,  I  would  see  twenty  Indians  before  I  would  see  one  white  man. 
Every  fall  they  would  go  up  Honey  Creek,  150  to  200  in  a  drove,  mostly 
men,  to  make  lead.  They  would  be  gone  two  and  sometimes  three  weeks ; 
come  back  with  their  ponies  loaded.  They  often  came  to  our  house. 
They  were  very  friendly.  We  would  give  them  pumpkins,  turnips  and 
such  things  that  pleased  them.  There  was  one  called  Indian  John,  a 
chief.  I  think  he  was  a  Winnebago.  Mr.  Keifcr  tried  to  get  him  to  go 
and  show  where  they  got  their  lead.  'Oh,  no!'  Mr.  Keifer  offered  him 
ten  dollars  if  he  would  go  and  show  him.  'Oh,  no.  Other  Indians  kill 
me.'   But  he  showed  about  three  feet  (holding  his  hand  about  that  far 
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from  the  floor  'lead'  he  said,  and  indicating  a  further  distance  down  by 
pointing  from  the  joists  down  to  the  floor  of  our  cabin,  he  said,  'heaps 
of  lead.'  Mr.  Keifer  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Held  went  up  Honey 
Creek  one  fall  bear  hunting.  They  came  across  where  the  Indians 
smelted  their  lead.  There  were  about  two  acres  of  timber  cut  off  around 
where  they  smelted  it.  The  men  brought  home  some  of  the  little  bits  of 
ore.  Judging  from  what  the  men  said,  it  must  have  been  somewhere 
above  where  the  Carpenters  lived  where  they  found  the  smeltery,  but 
the  ore  might  have  been  brought  from  miles  away." 

Plain  and  White  Mound 

Plain  and  White  Mound  are  old  points  in  Franklin  Township.  Al- 
though they  lie  off  the  line  of  any  railway  they  are  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  prosperous  cheese  country  that  they  show  marked  evidences  of  thrift. 
Plain,  especially,  is  a  well  built  village  and  is,  moreover,  incorporated. 
It  thus  formally  became  a  village  in  1912.  It  has  a  water  works  plant, 
its  supply  coming  from  a  150-foot  well.  The  consolidated  school  is 
graded  and  taught  by  an  experienced  teacher.  There  is  a  large  German 
Catholic  Church  at  Plain  in  charge  of  Rev.  George  Pesch,  who  has  been 
the  resident  priest  for  many  years.  The  Catholic  Knights  of  Wisconsin 
also  have  a  strong  organization  of  some  sixty  members.  As  stated,  the 
village  is  the  center  of  a  rich  country.  Five  large  cheese  factories  are 
within  a  radius  of  two  miles.  These  industries,  with  a  substantial  popu- 
lation of  farmers,  have  depended  upon  Plain  for  their  banking  accommo- 
dations since  1911.  In  November  of  that  year  the  Plain  State  Bank 
was  organized,  with  M.  B.  Paulus  as  president,  and  John  B.  Weiss  as 
cashier.  Mr.  Paulus  died  in  1909  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  B.  Liegel, 
who  is  also  president  of  the  Village  Board.  Mr.  Weiss  is  still  cashier. 
The  capital  of  the  bank  is  $10,000 ;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $1,500 ; 
average  deposits,  $175,000. 

Plain  was  formerly  called  Cramer's  Corners.  John  Cramer  dis- 
tributed the  mail  throughout  the  Town  of  Franklin,  from  the  time  it  was 
organized  in  1855  until  1859,  when  postoffices  were  established  at  White 
Mound  and  Logtown  (also  Plain).  The  first  store  was  opened  at  Log- 
town  in  1869.  There  are  now  three  general  stores,  the  largest  conducted 
by  Cramer  Brothers,  descendants  of  the  John  Cramer  who  is  consid- 
ered the  father  of  the  village.  At  Plain  are  also  two  agricultural  im- 
plement depots,  and  the  town  is  noticeable  also  for  the  handsome  appear- 
ance of  its  residences. 
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